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HOUSE OF LORDS, 





‘for the Home Department, to know whe- 


ther any deputation from the county of 
Tuesday, February 24, 1846. ew I : ; 
ges me a Y a ‘ | Westmeath had waited on the Lord Lieu- 
MINUTES. UBLIC BiLts.—2". Fishery Piers and Har- . > : = . 
bours (Ireland); Game Laws. tenant of Ireland in reference to the ease 


PrtiTIONS PReseNrgv. By the Duke of Richmond, | of Bryan Seery, who, as their Lordships 
from Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others, 


i oundd-aubene . . the County probably knew, had been lately tried by a 
o €s, and other places, in favour of the Corn Laws. “RATE TE, ee ee: s eS ie " 
—By the Duke of Richmond, from Clergy, Landowners, | SP¢¢ial Commission in the county of West 
and others, of Abbas Coombe, and several other places, ; meath, where he had been convicted and 


for Protection of the Agricultural Interest.—By the Duke | sentenced to be hung; and the question 
of Rich 1, from Nobl Cc issioners of Supply, 


and others, of Forfar, and other places, against the Prin- asked was, whether the deputation had 
ciples of Free Trade.—By the Duke of Richmond, from | one up to pray the Lord Lieutenant that 


Inhabitants of the Township of Sutton on the Forest, for | the law might take its course ? Now, as 
the Adoption of a Measure to prevent the Unconstitutional P: 


Proceedings of the Anti-Corn-Law League.—From Lana. £2" a8 he could put a construction upon the 


Owners, and others, of the Parish of Somerton, against answer of the right hon. the Home Seere- 
Real Property Registration Bill. — By Lord Kinnaird, | 


from Incorporation of Weavers Dyers, and Clothdressers | tary, he stated that a deputation had _ 
of Canongate, Edinburgh, for the Total and Immediate | ceeded from the county of Westmeath for 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. ' that purpose. This being the case, he 
_ thought their Lordships would not be dis- 
THE CASE OF BRYAN SEERY. | posed to refuse him the opportunity of ex- 
MVHE Maravess of WESTMEATH said, pressing his regret that the right hon. 
he must beg the attention of their Lord- | Gentleman should have given that answer, 
ships for a very few moments in Consequence because no such deputation had gone wu 
of what appeared on the face of the Votes | from the county of Westmeath. The noble 
and Proceedings of the House of Commons | Marquess was proceeding, when— 
of that morning. It appeared that a ques-| The Earn of ST. GERMANS rose to 
tion was put by an hon. Gentleman to the | order, and begged to call their Lordships’ 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State | attention to the inconvenience of the course 
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3 Newenham’s 


which the noble Marquess was pursuing in 
remarking, not on the proceedings of the 
other House of Parliament, but upon a 
speech which he said had been delivered 
there, but respecting which he could know 
nothing except through the ordinary chan- 
nels of information, that was to say, the 
newspapers. 

Lorp BROUGHAM quite agreed with 
the noble Earl. But the noble Marquess 
need not have spoken of what he wished to 
refer to as having been a speech delivered 
in the other House of Parliament. All he 
had to do was to say he had seen it repre- 
sented that so and so had been stated in 
another place, and then to have asked 
whether that was the ease or not; or he 
might have taken it for granted that the 
statement had been made, and then made 
his own remarks upon it. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
it was far from his intention to take any 
unfair proceeding in that House. It was 
no object of his to take advantage of the 
ignorance of any noble Lord as to what had 
fallen from a Colleague in office; but he 
thought the noble Earl could tell him whe- 
ther that answer was given or not. When 
that answer, as reported, went forth to 
Ireland, the whole of that side of the press 
would bear on the magistrates of West- 
meath. Ile should have been bound to 
have given notice of his question if he had 
thought that the thing would have kept. 
He asked whether the Secretary of State 
had made that answer or not ? 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: Where? 
In what place ? 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH: In 
the other House of Parliament. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: Ah, you 
cannot ask that question. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, it was plain 
that the noble Marquess had got his object, 
for he had given the most positive contra- 
diction to the whole statement, and that 
without contradiction. 


NEWENHAM’S DIVORCE BILL. 

Lorp BROUGHAM then said, that he 
wished to bring before their Lordships a 
ease of hardship for which the law and the 
Constitution afforded no remedy. Their 
Lordships would recollect the case of 
‘© Wakefield v. Turner ;’’ he had followed 
exactly the practice that was adopted in 
their Lordships’ House in that case. The 
petition praying for the Divorce Bill which 
he was to present to their Lordships was 
the petition of Jane Wortham, of Stoke 


{LORDS} 








Divorce Bill. 4. 


Newington, Middlesex, the widow of a Mr. 
Wortham, who died in 1842. The family 
were at that time in narrow circumstances, 
and took lodgers; and Thomas Burton 
Newenham, a person of forty years of age, 
or upwards, became an inmate of the 
house. The widow had a daughter about 
thirteen years of age. Soon after the death 
of Mr. Wortham, in 1842, a succession 
opened to the daughter to a landed estate 
of 4007. a year. Newenham laid his plans 
immediately. He visited at the house 
where he was no longer a lodger since the 
improved circumstances of the family. 
Mrs. Wortham was put off her guard from 
the disparity of years, and from his having 
known Miss Wortham since she was a child 
of eleven years old. The girl, as was re- 
presented to him (Lord Brougham), was 
not of strong understanding. Newenham 
took an opportunity, about five o’clock one 
evening, when Mrs. Wortham was out, to 
state that her mother’s affairs rendered it 
absolutely necessary that Miss Wortham 
should proceed with him to his solicitor’s 
in Furnival’s-inn. Instead of conveying 
her there, however, he took her to the 
Euston-square station of the Birmingham 
Railway, and ultimately to Gretna-green, 
having effected her seduction, as it ap- 
peared, on the road. At Gretna-green the 
parties were married and came _ back, 
Newenham was tried for the abduction at 
the Central Criminal Court, convicted, and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
Mrs. Newenham, it appeared, had been 
since delivered of a child; but the relief 
asked by this Bill would not bastardize the 
child, for it would only go to dissolve the 
marriage. All that he begged of their 
Lordships was the amplest attention to this 
ease. He did not wish to provoke any 
discussion, and he therefore merely stated 
the facts. He wished to refer the whole 
matter to a Committee of the whole House. 
This was a case in which the wickedness 
of one party worked on the innocence and 
ignorance of another party, so as to de- 
stroy that individual’s peace of mind, and 
transfer the whole of her property to him- 
self. In this instance the man had ac- 
quired a right to all the woman’s personal 
property without any control. All these 
grievances she would sustain, if their Lord- 
ships could not grant her relief; and there- 
fore he prayed their Lordships to weigh 
well and maturely the whole bearings of 
this case. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR hoped his 
noble and learned Friend wowld have the 
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petition printed before it was referred to 
the Committee. 

Lorp BROUGHAM concurred, and was 
understood to say that he could not lay 
before the House the whole circumstances 
of the case of Wakefield, as all the inquiry 
that could be made on the subject was in a 
great measure useless, in consequence of 
the Wakefields having bought up the pub- 
lished accounts of the case. 

Lorp CAMPBELL must enter his so- 
lemn protest against the proposal for dis- 
solving marriages which it was admitted 
had been celebrated according to the law 
of Scotland. This was a case where the 
marriage was clearly in accordance with 
that law, where the parties had lived as 
man and wife, where the marriage had 
been consummated, and there had been 
issue of that marriage. To talk of dis- 
solving that marriage, and leaving the 
child legitimate, would be contrary to all 
principle, and might be attended with most 
alarming consequences. He agreed with 
the noble and learned Lord that the law of 
Scotland was exceedingly defective, and 
ought to be amended; and he hoped that 
the learned Judges in Scotland would re- 
turn to the opinion they held in 1835 on 
that subject. But while the law remained 
as it was he held that it must be obeyed ; 
for if they were to allow the dissolution of 
a marriage which was admitted to be valid, 
and of which there was issue, there was 
no saying where such a proceeding might 
stop, if once adopted. 

Lorp BROUGHAM thought, if all mar- 
riages were to be dissolved which were con- 
tracted under the same cireumstances which 
characterized the present case, no great 
harm would be done. If a robber entered 
a house and took off a child of fourteen— 
that robber being a man of forty—and by 
the grossost fraud contracted a marriage 
with that child, he did not think the con- 
summation of that marriage anything but 
a gross aggravation. 

Motion agreed to. 


REPORT OF THE GAUGE COMMISSION. 

Lorp KINNAIRD rose to ask the noble 
President of the Board of Trade the ques- 
tion of which he had given notice, relative 
to the Report of the Commissioners on the 
subject of the broad and narrow Gauge. 
Of all the important questions that were 
likely to come before Parliament during 
the present Session, he considered the 
question of railways as one that demanded 
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gislature. Whether they looked upon them 
in a commercial point of view, as affording 
to merchants the means of conveying their 
goods to distant places more rapidly than 
before, and thus rendering it unnecessary 
for them to keep large stocks of goods on 
hand, while they were enabled to turn over 
their capital more frequently; whether they 
looked at them in an agricultural point of 
view, as tending to equalize prices through- 
out the country, and facilitating the trans- 
fer of the farmer’s produce to the most 
populous districts; or whether they looked 
at them in a social point of view, as afford- 
ing the means of travelling to the most 
remote parts of the country—on all these 
grounds, he thought the Legislature was 
bound most seriously to consider the ques- 
tion of railways, and secure at once the con- 
venience and safety of the public. He might 
also refer, as the Commissioners had done, 
to the increased means of defence they 
afforded in reference to military move- 
ments; and likewise to the financial consi- 
derations which their Lordships must see 
could not be disassociated from the sub- 
ject of railways. It was quite evident 
from what had taken place in the funds 
lately that this was a point requiring the 
most careful consideration; he believed 
that under a proper system of control 
there was no better security for investment 
than the railways, because, whilst they 
were adding to the benefit and the happi- 
ness of individuals, they were also the 
means of adding to the capital and re- 
sources of the country. Considering, then, 
the importance of the subject, he was cer- 
tain he would stand excused for calling the 
attention of their Lordships to the question 
of railways. He hoped the House would 
yet see it to be its duty to grant permission 
to make the inquiry whether or not some 
rule should be adopted for effecting a pro- 
per control of railways—he meant, of 
course, a control in regard to the working 
of them, and whether there should not be 
inspectors appointed to see that the re- 
spective lines were conducted according to 
the Acts under which they were framed. 
They must be aware that several accidents 
on railways which might have been avoided 
had occurred from mismanagement; and 
that these accidents, with their causes, it 
was the interest of the railway companies 
to conceal from the public. He had known 
unfortunate sufferers by these accidents, 
who stated that there would be little hope 
of anything being done by the Legislature 
till a Member of Parliament or two had 
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been killed, and then some protective mea- 
sure would be taken. He thought also 
much might be done in the way of facili- 
tating Railway Bills, and at the same time 
putting an end to. undue railway specula- 
tion. In regard to the Report of the Com- 
missioners, it appeared that they had taken 
considerable pains to acquire information. 
That Report appeared to him to be in fa- 
vour of the broad gauge, except for the 
conveyance of merchandize ; but he found 
that, notwithstanding this, they recom- 
mended the adoption of the narrow gauge, 
and that in future all railways should be 
constructed on the narrow principle. He 
must say he was surprised at the conclu- 
sion to which the Commissioners had come, 
as it appeared that at high velocities the 
narrow could not be made so safe as the 
broad gauge; and he regretted that the 
Commissioners had not duly considered the 
possibility of adopting a medium gauge. 
They seemed to have fallen into an error 
in thinking that it would be impossible 
to alter the narrow gauge to a wider one, 
on account of the tunnels; but he thought 
that this was quite a mistaken notion. His 
opinion was, that the whole two thousand 
miles of narrow gauge which were at 
present in existence in this country 
might be altered without any consi- 
derable inconvenience, if it were neces- 
sary, or without such a great expense as 
would put that experiment out of the ques- 
tion; and he thought that this was a pecu- 
liarly favourable time for effecting the al- 
teration. Upon one or two lines, the rails 
had been altered without stopping the 
traffic, and on another, the gauge had al- 
ready been altered. If it were necessary, 
in order to carry out the alterations to 
which he had alluded, money might be ad- 
vanced for the purpose by Commissioners, 
and the railways could repay it by a tax 
for a certain number of years. He would, 
in conclusion, ask when the evidence on 
which the Commissioners founded their Re- 
port would be laid on the Table of the 
House; and he was also desirous to know 
when they might expect to be informed of 
the determination of the House on the sub- 
ject ? 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE, in reply to 
the question, begged to remind the noble 
Lord that the Commission for inquiring 
into the Railway Gauges arose out of a dis- 
cussion in the other House of Parliament, 
not so much with reference to the respec- 
tive gauges, as to the question whether 
public inconvenience might not arise from 
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the diversity of gauge, and of the ne- 
cessity of finding some means of getting 
quit of that diversity. In consequence of 
that discussion an Address to the Crown 
was moved, and a Commission was ac- 
cordingly appointed and directed to inquire 
whether there were any means of obviating 
the inconvenience, and whether it was pos- 
sible to secure an uniformity of gauge. Its 
Report was now on their Lordships’ Table. 
The Commissioners recommended that the 
gauge of 4 feet 8} inches should be that 
adopted by the Legislature ; that all rail- 
ways in course of construction and to be 
hereafter constructed, should be in accord- 
ance with that gauge; and that endeavours 
should be made to discover means by which 
some equitable arrangement could be ear- 
ried out to bring the broad gauge railways 
to the uniform standard. These recom- 
mendations were of great importance, and 
would require to be deliberately and calmly 
considered. They would affect the inter- 
ests of the public, either for good or for ill, 
very deeply. An enormous amount of ca- 
pital was involved in the interests con- 
cerned, whether the lines were on the broad 
or narrow gauge, and therefure great cau- 
tion would require to be exereised. No ef- 
fect, indeed, could be givea to those re- 
comendations without the sanction of Par- 
liament. The Government had felt that 
while they had every confidence in the im- 
partiality of the Commissioners, they would 
not be justified in acting upon the Report 
without satisfying themselves that the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners were 
well founded. Knowing the extreme anx- 
iety of Parliament and of the public to as- 
certain the results of the Commission, the 
Government had thought it their duty to 
lay the Report upon the Table ; but their 
Lordships would not expect Government to 
take any other steps till they and Parlia- 
ment had an opportunity of examining the 
evidence on which the Report was founded. 
Some delay had taken place in the printing 
of the evidence, in consequence of the 
pressure of business in the printing offices 
at the present moment; but he could assure 
the noble Lord that as soon as possible it 
would be laid before the House, and that, 
whenever Her Majesty’s Government came 
to a determination as to what course ought 
to be taken in reference to this important 
question, they would lose no time in com- 
municating that determination to their 
Lordships. 

Lorp BROUGHAM thought nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the answer 
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which had just been given, that Govern- 
ment should take time to deliberate on a 
great practical question, affecting the in- 
terests of generations yet unborn as well 
the present. He hoped time would not 
only be given to Government and Parlia- 
ment to consider this question, but also to 
engineers and scientific men, because it 
was a mistake to suppose that any others 
could so well judge of such a question as 
this. 

Loro HATHERTON expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at the mode in which the noble 
President of the Board of Trade had an- 
swered the question. Their Lordships 
must all feel the necessity of great caution 
and of time being taken to consider fully 
this matter. They should bear in mind 
that this Commission was adopted on the 
recommendation of those who had a direct 
interest in disparaging the broad gauge ; 
that gauge had been supported by a great 
mass of evidence, and he had no doubt 
that had the case been reversed in re- 
ference to the extent of the two gauges 
already laid down in the country, there 
would have been a decision in favour of the 
broad gauge. He would impress upon 
their Lordships the necessity of maintaining 
the principle of competing lines between all 
great towns in the kingdom. For example, 
was it right that the railway communication 
from London to the great towns of Lanca- 
shire, with Staffordshire between, should 
be in the hands of one company—the Lon- 
don and Birmingham, or of companies 
amalgamated together? It was impos- 
sible the public interest could be secured 
without due competition. There must be 
competition ; and while so much power 
was in the hands of one great individual, 
acquired no doubt by excellent talent and 
industry, the Government and the Legisla- 
ture ought to be cautious about these pro- 
ceedings, and narrowly to watch the Rail- 
way Bills presented to Parliament. 

Eart GREY observed, that the Motion 
for an Address, in consequence of which 
the Gauge Commission was appointed, was 
by no means supported exclusively by those 
who had a strong interest in favour of the 
narrow gauge, as the noble Lord (Lord 
Hatherton) supposed. He himself took 
part in supporting it; but he was at that 
time in favour of the broad gauge. It was 
thought, that before railroads were carried 
further, it was important to have it inves- 
tigated by competent authority, whether 
great public inconvenience would not arise 
from a diversity of gauge, and if so, what 
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measures ought tobe taken to guard against 
the inconvenience. That proposal was made 
without any preconceived opinion on one 
side or the other. The Commissioners had 
very ably discharged their duty, and, as it 
seemed to him, the report was a very valu- 
able document, and founded only upon pub- 
lic considerations. He would just add, that 
it was of importance that the decision of the 
Government and of Parliament should be 
known as soon as possible. 

Lorp HATHERTON explained, that if 
the Commission was not proposed by par- 
ties interested in either gauge, it arose out 
of a decision of the other House in favour of 
the broad gauge in a particular case. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, briefly 
called the attention of the House to the im- 
portance of encouraging the fisheries of 
Ireland, and thereby further developing its 
resources, and increasing employment. 
Grants were proposed to be inal by Go- 
vernment to the extent of three-fourths of 
the expense of constructing fishery piers 
and harbours, where the Board of Works 
thought the advance advisable ; 50,0001. 
would be in the first instance appropriated 
to this object, and if that sum should be 
found insufficient, he believed they would 
be disposed to advance more. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE agreed in the im- 
portance of the measure, particularly at 
that moment, and gave full credit to the 
Government for the spirit in which this and 
similar measures were introduced; he hoped 
they would be received favourably in Ire- 
land, and that private individuals would 
come forward to second the endeavours of 
the Government to give immediate employ- 
ment to the poor. One word, however, 
with regard to the Board of Public Works. 
That Board had given great satisfaction to 
the public; but it owed its success mainly 
to the spirit, and skill, and unquestionable 
integrity of his gallant friend, Sir J. Bur- 
goyne. For the last sixteen years, in con- 
sequence of the confidence felt in it, the 
Government and Parliament had cast upon 
it every duty which they knew no other way 
of executing. Now, this was over-weight- 
ing a good horse. His gallant friend, too, 
was now no longer connected with the 
Board; but he (Lord Monteagle) should be 
sorry to speak in the slightest degree to the 
disparagement of his very excellent succes- 
sor, Colonel Jones. Still, steps must be 
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taken to strengthen the Board; and then, 
what could be more useful than to place at 
their disposal competent engineers, to di- 
rect not only their own works, but subsi- 
diary works, which landed proprietors would 
be willing to undertake, if they had a little 
direction and advice ? 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said, he 
should be happy to vote for this and any 
other measures which might come before 
their Lordships, costly as those measures 
might be, which might have the effect of 
giving employment to their fellow-subjects 
in Ireland, and permanently improving that 
country. Ireland might, and would, if a 
sufficient stimulus were given, produce a 
great deal more than hitherto it had, and, 
by improving the land, permanent employ- 
ment would be given to the people. What- 
ever might be said of their Lordships, they 
were all of them deeply interested in the 
welfare of that country. 

Bill read 2. 


GAME LAWS BILL. 

Lord DACRE moved the Second Read- 
ing of a Bill for the further amendment 
of the laws in England relative to Game. 
His Lordship observed, that for these 
thirty years it had been to him a matter 
of deep interest and regret to perceive the 
condition in which the lower orders—parti- 
cularly the agricultural body—had been 
placed by the mode in which the Game 
Laws were executed. Thirty years since, 
however, the absurdities and incongruities 
were more prominent than at present ; an 
individual who had personal property to 
the extent of millions was not allowed to 
possess himself of a head of game except 
by present, and a man could not appoint a 
gamekeeper on his own land except in cer- 
tain cases of manorial right. Absurdities 
of that kind had been removed, he might 
take the liberty of saying, subsequently to 
the Report of the Committee for which he 
moved, which Committce investigated the 
law upon the subject, and particularly with 
reference to the question whether game did 
not belong to the possessor of the land, ra- 
tione soli. The Committee to which he 
had referred sat in 1816; and, in 1819, he 
(Lord Dacre) introduced a Bill into the 
other House founded on the principle that 
game was the property of the possessor of 
the land. If the possession of land gave 
the property in the game taken on the land, 
and no one but the possessor of the land 
could sell that game, surely they ought not, 
by fiscal regulations, to admit a simple li- 
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cense as authority for selling game, without 
its being accompanied by some other regu- 
lation proving the game to have come from 
the possessor of some land. The object of 
the present Bill was to cut off, if possible, 
the poacher from any intercourse with the 
licensed dealer, and therefore the first 
clause proposed that it should not be law- 
ful for any person, except a licensed dealer 
in game, to sell game to any licensed dealer 
in game, unless such person should be the 
lord or lessee of a manor or reputed manor, 
or should be the gamekeeper of such lord 
or lessee acting on the account and with 
the written authority of such lord or lessee, 
or should be the owner or occupier of, say, 
ten or fifteen acres, as it was not his (Lord 
Dacre’s) wish to require for this purpose 
any extensive possession of land. The 
Bill would also require the dealer in game 
to keep a book, in which he should be re- 
quired to enter the day and month of the 
year on which he should purchase any 
game, together with the number and de- 
scription of such game, and the name and 
residence of the person of whom he should 
so purchase it. This was the principal 
provision of the Bill, for the purpose of 
putting an end to the practice of poaching, 
so injurious to the rural population of the 
country. Having thus taken means to se- 
cure this species of property in the posses- 
sor or occupier of the soil, he thought it 
incumbent to introduce some arrangement 
to reimburse, as far as possible, any dam- 
age done to property by the game belong- 
ing to a neighbouring occupier. One of 
the clauses of the Bill, therefore, contained 
a provision enabling magistrates at petty 
sessions to order, on complaint being made, 
an investigation into the amount of damage 
done by game to the complainant’s pro- 
perty, and to make award of compensation. 
These were the principal points of the 
measure, which might tore properly be 
called an amendment of the Ist and 2d 
William IV. He could not but entertain a 
sanguine expectation—provided the difficul- 
ties which he proposed were interposed be- 
tween the poacher and the licensed dealer, 
and provided the remedy which he reecom- 
mended for giving damages, where injury 
had been done by the excessive quantity of 
game should be agreed to—that those 
enactments would smooth the irritation, 
and remove much of the practical evil by 
which the country continued to be injured, 
little less than it was before the introduc- 
tion of the Ist and 2d William IV. 

Lorp CAMOYS objected strongly to the 
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whole of the Bill. He thought that it would 
be extremely bad policy to make the Game 
Laws more restrictive than they were at pre- 
sent. By the present law no person could 
sell game who had not a certificate ; but 
the Bill of the noble Lord proposed to con- 
fine the limits still more, by insisting upon 
the possession of a certain number of acres. 
The 7th Clause, relative to reimbursement 
for damage done by game, he strongly ob- 
jected to, as calculated to lead to great 
confusion and acrimony among neighbour- 
ing landowners. The 9th Clause of the 
Bill repealed that portion of the Ist and 2d 
William IV., which gave half the penalty 
toinformers. That he regarded as a useful 
part of the existing law, which ought not 
to be repealed. He, therefore, objected to 
that clause, and must repeat his opposi- 
tion to the Bill altogether. 

Lorv BROUGHAM would support the 
second reading, on the ground that the 


existing law was certainly capable of 


amendment—an observation which, in his 
opinion, also applied to the Bill of his noble 
Friend. 

The Dvuxe of RICHMOND said his ob- 
ject in rising was simply to contradict a 
statement which he understood had been 
made with regard to himself—that he had 
paid large sums of money by way of com- 
pensation for damage done by his game. 
He could only say that he had never paid 
one single farthing for any such purpose ; 
because, since he had been in the posses- 
sion of landed property, he had invariably 
destroyed every hare and rabbit upon it, 
regarding them as real vermin, which, 
whilst they prevented the farmer from pro- 
perly cultivating his land, inflicted at the 
same time a serious injury upon the land- 
owner, inasmuch as they barked many of 
his most valuable trees. 

Lorp HATHERTON said, that he also, 
in consequence of the recommendation of 
the noble Duke who had just sat down, had 
commenced the destruction of hares and 
rabbits, and that he had suceeeded almost 
in exterminating them. Ie could scarcely 
exaggerate the satisfaction which had re- 
sulted from that course, both to himself 
and to his tenants. 

Lorp ASHBURTON recommended that 
hares should be taken entirely out of the 
class of game. If that were done, he 
thought that they would get rid of all the 
complaints which were now made against 
the Game Laws; and he should take 
the liberty at some future stage of the 
Bill to submit a clause with that particwar 
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object in view. At present he should sup- 
port the second reading, 

Bill read 24. 

House adjourned. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir Edmund Filmer, from 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, of the Borough of 
Gravesend, for returning a Member to Parliament.—By 
Sir Charles Coote, Mr. Colvile, Mr. Beckett Denison, and 
Sir Edmund Filmer, from various places, against a Re- 
peal of the Corn Laws.—By several hon. Members, from 
various places, against, and by Mr. Wilshere, from Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of Great Yar- 
mouth, in favour, of the proposed Government Measure 
respeting Customs and Corn Importation.—By several 
hon. Members, from a number of places, for the Total 
and Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, from the President and Members of the Ame- 
rican Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool, for a speedy 
Adjustment of the proposed Commercial Policy.—By the 
O’Conor Don, from Inhabitants of Castlerea, for a Repeal 
of the Stamp Duties Assimilation Act.—By Sir Robert 
Price, from Inhabitants of the City of Hereford, for Re- 
duction of duty on Tea and Sugar.—By Mr. Duncan, 
from Shipowners of the Port of Dundee, for Reduction 
of Duty on Timber.—By Mr. Beckett Denison, from 
Farmers and others, of the Township of Cononley, com- 
plaining of unequal Rating.— By Mr. Baine, Mr. Wilson 
Patten, and Sir George Strickland, from various places, 
for Remission of Sentence upon William S. Ellis.—By 
Mr. Walker, from Clergymen and Dissenting Ministers of 
the Parish of Keighley, for limiting the Hours of Labour 
of Children and Young Persons employed in Factories to 
Ten.—By several hon, Members, from a great number of 
places, for Remission of Sentence upon Frost, Williams, 
and Jones.—By several hon. Members, from various 
places, against Enrolment of Militiaa—From Members of 
the Congregation of the Wesleyan Chapel, Bexhill, for 
Suppression of Promi I ‘se.—By Mr. Fox 
Maule, from the Presbytery of Jedburgh, against Licen- 
sing Toll Houses (Scotland) for the Sale of Spirituous 
Liquors. 





PRINTING PAPERS. 
Sir ROBERT INGLIS moved, that a 


Standing Committee of sixteen Members 
be appointed to assist Mr. Speaker in the 
direction of the library, and to whom shall 
be referred all matters relating thereto. 
Mr. HUME suggested, that this Com- 
mittee should be empowered to direct that 
documents laid before that House be printed 
in octavo instead of folio. At all events, 
a trial of the kind might be made, and the 
convenience of all parties thus consulted. 
Sm R. INGLIS doubted whether it 
came within the object he had in view. 
Sir G. GREY hoped that the matter 
would not be lost sight of by the Print- 
ing Committee. He had seen the Sana- 
tory Reports published by private parties 
in a very cheap and popular shape, 
with good paper and type: the octavo 


‘form was much less bulky and more port- 
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able, and by increased circulation much 
good might often be done. The only ma- 
terial objection he had heard stated was, 
that tabular returns required folio pages ; 
but the truth was, that if those returns 
were folded, they would easily be adapted 
to a smaller size. He did not see why the 
question should not be brought before the 
Committee now to be appointed, and they 
might consider also the point of sending 
documents of the kind by post. 

Dr. BOWRING referred to the inter- 
change of documents established between 
the two Houses of Parliament and the 
Chamber of Peers and Deputies in France : 
the same satisfactory course had been pur- 
sued with regard to Belgium; and he saw 
no reason why the library of the House 
might not thus be enriched from America 
and other countries. Most valuable infor- 
mation would thus be placed within the 
reach of all Members. He also noticed 
the proposition of the French Government 
in 1832, respecting an interchange of all 
the chief works printed in that country and 
in this, which had led to the negotiation of 
a treaty, which Talleyrand had called the 
only intellectual treaty in existence. Even 
if war were to break out between Great 
Britain and France, he (Dr. Bowring) saw 
no ground for interfering with such a con- 
vention, which might produce a new era in 
national feeling. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER did not wish now to enter into 
the large question, but to express an opin- 
ion that nothing should be done by the 
Committee that was not submitted to the 
House. There were practical difficulties 
in the way of making the change as re- 
garded Parliamentary and other documents, 
which were greater than perhaps many 
hon. Members supposed. 

Committee appointed. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS—CORN 
LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATE (TENTH 
NIGHT). 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL resumed the 
Adjourned Debate, saying, he was not 
ashamed to acknowledge that his opinions 
had undergone a considerable change within 
the last few months. On several occasions 
he had supported propositions brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. C. Villiers) with a view to 
the adoption of a moderate fixed duty, 
which then seemed to him the best mode of 
settling the question, at least for many 
years. He now frankly avowed that in his 
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opinion the best course for the agricultural 
and all other interests was to enact the 
speedy and total abolition of duties on the 
import of food. His individual opinions 
were of little importance; but as he repre- 
sented a large constituency he might per- 
haps be allowed to state his reasons for the 
change his opinions had undergone. He 
would first advert to the origin of the recent 
and prevailing alarm in Ireland. In the 
middle of October the disease in the potato 
crop showed itself extensively, and in the 
latter end of that month an expectation was 
general that an opening of the ports and a 
perfectly free importation of grain would 
be ordered by the Queen in Council. It 
was not, however, until Ministers met, and 
the proposition of the right hon. Baronet 
was unfortunately rejected, that a cry was 
got up—a cry of a most strange character. 
That cry was that the threatened danger 
had been exaggerated for party purposes; 
that the alarm of famine was, in fact, a 
party alarm, ia order to bring into office the 
noble Lord the Member for London and his 
adherents. Even the high character and 
moderate views of the Duke of Leinster did 
not secure him and others of the Dublin 
Mansion-house Committee from the impu- 
tation that they were anxious and unscru- 
pulous partisans of the Whigs. The effect 
was most disastrous, for many men who 
until then were ready to press upon Go- 
vernment the necessity of taking steps to 
join in subscriptions for the importation of 
foreign food, began honestly to doubt as 
to the reality and extent of the evil. He 
must make one honourable exception—the 
Protestant Clergy; they never doubted— 
they never joined in the ery: on the con- 
trary, they gave statements of the disease 
in their districts which were unbiassed and 
exaggerated, acting from that pure motive 
of charity and benevolence which had raised 
their character very much, even among 
those who were opposed to them in faith. 
What was the state of Ireland now? De- 
scriptions had been given on former nights 
by the First Minister of the Crown, con- 
firmed by facts adduced by the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork; nevertheless, 
the right hon. the Recorder of Dublin had 
maintained that a system of gross exagge- 
ration on the subject prevailed. If such 
were the truth, why had the right hon. 
Gentleman not, as his duty required, point- 
ed out the exaggerations ? The right hon. 
Gentleman had not brought forward a par- 
ticle of evidence; and he (Mr. M. J. 0’Con- 
nell) begged to tell the right hon. Gentle- 
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man and the House, that boldness of asser- 
tion would not pass for proof. He hoped 
that the hon. and gallant Member who 
cheered the observation would also bear it 
in mind. The truth was, that the danger 
in Ireland was most imminent. Some had 
contended that it was only a temporary 
emergency, and that a temporary emer- 
gency ought to be met by a temporary re- 
medy. But there was every reason to fear 
that the emergency was not temporary; 
that the crop of next year would be in- 
fected; and that the disease might be per- 
manent. If, however, it were certain that 
the crop and harvest next year would be 
abundant, still it ought to be remembered 
that there was no security against the 
return of the disorder. That consideration 
had much tended to produce the change 
that had taken place in his opinions; for 
he had asked himself this question—Why 
are the people of Ireland to be dependent 
on an article of food so peculiarly liable to 
disorder and failure? It was peculiarly 
liable, first, because it was a root, and it 
was often impossible to know that it was 
infected; and next, because the disease was 
a new one, and little, if at all, understood. 
The conclusion to which he came was, that 
the sooner all laws restricting the importa. 
tion of the food of the people were repealed, 
the better for all classes of the community. 
He wished, therefore, that the proposal of 
the right hon. Baronet had been to do away 
with the Corn Laws at once; and if he 
(Mr. M. J. O'Connell) supported the Mo- 
tion as it stood, it was only because it seem- 
ed under all circumstances the most effec- 
tual and speedy means of putting an end 
to an evil. Why, he would ask, had po- 
tatoes become the almost universal food of 
the peasantry in Ireland, and the general 
food of the lower orders in the south of 
England? The great, he did not say the 
sole cause was, the high price of bread- 
corn. Fixty or sixty years ago, the use of 
potatoes was by no means so common in 
Ireland : in some of the more remote dis- 
tricts, oatmeal was nearly as much employ- 
ed for food as in Scotland. The high price 
of bread-corn had constantly tended to make 
the great body of his fellow countrymen 
dependent for subsistence on this most 
precarious article. He felt it his duty to 
do all in his power to render a supply of 
more nutritious food accessible to the work- 
ing classes. The House had, however, 
been told that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would be injurious to the lower orders, es- 
pecially in Ireland; and it was urged that 
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the present system was mainly valuable to 
labourers and tenant-farmers. That they 
were so valuable might, in his opinion, be 
answered in a single word; and that word 
was—lIreland. Had the Corn Laws been 
of service to the labourers and tenant-farm- 
ers there? Look at the destitution among 
the working classesin Ireland. The truth 
was that the Corn Laws were of no value 
to the labouring classes. It was admitted 
that improvements must be made in agricul- 
ture to meet the change; and he defied any 
man to show that such improvements would 
not necessarily give additional employment 
to the working classes; and the consequence 
of additional employment would be increas- 
ed comfort and amelioration of condition. 
As to the tenant-farmers, he begged hon. 
Members to bear in mind that profit did 
not always depend upon price; that the 
profits of the tenant-farmer might be 
higher even if the price of corn were 
lower. Comparing the last three years 
withthe three years preceding 1842, it was 
obvious that a comparatively low price was 
more profitable. The tenant-farmers had 
been in a better condition during the last 
three years, when corn was cheap, than 
in the previous three years when corn was 
dear. Much, of course, depended upon 
the prosperity of the consumers—on the 
prosperity of the home market—the manu- 
facturers. The very circumstances of the 
increase of population in the Empire, which 
was most likely to continue, would of itself 
afford security against any considerable fall 
of price. The experience of the past had 
taught him to distrust the predictions of 
ruin in which alarmists dealt whenever a 
change of system was proposed; and the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
G. Clerk) had alluded to some of those pre- 
dictions last night. One of them respected 
the introduction of swine when the Tariff 
was reduced in 1842. It had been caleu- 
lated by some of the alarmists that no fewer 
than three millions and a half of swinewould 
be imported; but the number really brought 
into the country had been ridiculously 
small. The prophecies of these gentlemen 
reminded him of the prophecies of a certain 
lady of old: it was decreed that she should 
prophesy truly, and not be believed ; but of 
the Corn Law alarmists it seemed to be 
determined that they should prophesy 
falsely, but find people foolish enough to 
trust them. The hon. Member read an 
extract from a recent copy of the Dublin 
Evening Mail respecting the number of 
sheep sold and remaining unsold at Ballinas- 
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a regular increase both in number and 
price. He hoped, therefore, that farmers 
would be governed by experience, and not 
allow themselves to become the victims of 
a panic. The right hon. Member for Taun- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere), when in office in 
1840, had brought in a Bill to allow the 
introduction into Ireland of foreign flour 
upon the same terms as into England. It 
was opposed by some Members of the pre- 
sent Government; and Sir J. E. Tennant, 
in a speech crammed with statistics, proved 
to demonstration, as was thought and said 
by some, that the millers of Ireland would 
be ruined if the measure passed. In 1842 
the right hon. Baronet altered the Corn 
Laws, and among his alterations was 
one by which foreign flour might be in- 
troduced into Ireland exactly on the terms 
proposed two years before by the right 
hon. Member for Taunton. ‘It was, of 
course, supported by the Opposition side of 
the House, though not without some taunts 
against Ministers for silently adopting in 
office a scheme they had resisted in oppo- 
sition; and what had been the result ? The 
result was, that in spite of this Bill, which 
was to ruin the millers of Ireland, the im- 
portations of flour into this country from 
Ireland had constantly and most import- 
antly augmented. 
In 1842 had been imported 
SEER Sissikscetessisescsccs “SYS RES: 4 
In 1844 839,567 “* 
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Thus this ruined interest in the course of 
four years had quadrupled the amount of 
its importations of flour into England. How 
had the arguments on this subject been 
met? Scraps from newspapers and centos 
from Hansard atforded no grounds for de- 
bating a great national question. The Re- 
corder for Dublin, quoting Lord Mansfield, 
had said that the worst of precedents were 
established from the best motives ; but the 
agricultural interest, if they could learn 
anything, must have learnt since 1829 that 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government would never consent to sacri- 
fice national objects to party consistency. 
They were, therefore, forewarned of the 
present crisis ; but, nevertheless, they had 
placed him again at their head, knowing 
that, under like circumstances, he would 
act in the like way. They had thus set a 
bad precedent from the best motives, and 
they must now expect to find it used against 
themselves. What had happened only last 
year on the subject of the grant of May- 
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nooth ? Hon. Members on the other side 
of the House supported the proposition, 
because it was introduced by the right hon. 
Baronet, though they would have opposed 
it had it been brought forward by the noble 
Lord the Member for London. After that, 
what right had they to attack the right 
hon. Baronet for his conduct upon this ques- 
tion? Did they wish to set the precedent 
again? There was no doubt that when 
this debate was over, they would again be- 
come the humble servants of the right hon. 
Baronet. In 1829, nusquam tuta fides was 
the exclamation ; yet they had restored to 
him all their confidence : again nusquam 
tuta fides would be the cry, and again they 
would submit themselves to his mercy. 
What could they do without him? Whom 
could they put in his place? Lists of new 
sets of Ministers had been circulated, but 
they only seemed worthy of the satirical 
pages of the admirable Punch. On this 
point he might quote to the House a pas- 
sage from the posthumous pamphlet of the 
Rev. Sidney Smith :— 

“ And let me beg of my dear Ultras not to 
imagine that they can survive for a single instant 
without Sir Robert—that they could form an Ultra 
Tory Administration. Is there a Chartist in Great 
Britain who would not, upon the first intimation 
of such an attempt, order a new suit of clothes, 
and call upon the milkman and baker for an 
extended credit? Is there a political reasoner 
who would not come out of his hole with a new 
Constitution ?” 


After reading the words of so eminent a 
man, he was unwilling to add anything of 
his own, since it must appear to vast dis- 
advantage ; but he would ask whether 
there was a bear on the Stock Exchange 
who would not realize large profits under 
such a Minister, or a stockholder who would 
not be a sufferer ? If he (Mr. M. O’Connell) 
wished to see great changes accomplished, 
his earnest desire would be that the right 
hon. Baronet should be thwarted, and that 


his present adversaries should be compelled: 


to form a Ministry of their own. In his 
speech a few nights ago, the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire (Mr. 8. O’Brien) had 
had recourse to a fallacy, which run through 
all he said: it was when he talked of pro- 
tection as valuable to the working classes. 
He assumed that the existing laws afforded 
them real protection; but he supported the 
present measure because he felt convinced 
that that, and that only, would afford them 
real and effectual protection. It would 
protect them against extravagantly high 
prices—against scarcity of food—against 
a reduction of wages—against want of em- 
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ployment—against, in short, all the evils 
Cacidoms to the present system. It was 
very well for agriculturists to talk of their 
anxiety for the welfare of the lower orders; 
but true philanthropists were those who, by 
unshackling commerce, gave industry em- 
ployment. It was far better that the in- 
dustry and energy of our own country 
should walk forth in its own strength, than 
that they should be supported by legisla- 
tion in an enfeebled and ricketty existence. 
He did not believe that the labouring 
classes would ever again call for such pro- 
tection as they had enjoyed under the Corn 
Laws—not even the stentorian voice of the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
Ferrand) would be able to raise that ery 
among them. If they did, it could be in 
the same spirit that the graphic wit of a 
former age described the ignorant crowd 
exclaiming, ‘‘Give us back our eleven 
days.”” If any man had eloquence to re- 
verse in the nineteenth the folly of the 
eighteenth century, it must be some such 
overpowering orator as the individual to 
whom he had alluded. For these reasons 
he supported free trade and free imports, 
which he believed essentially the same; he 
believed the cause he advocated just and 


righteous, and that formed not the least of 
the reasons which would induce him to 
give the measure before the House, not a 


lukewarm and a grudging, but a zealous 
and a cordial support. 

CotoneL CONOLLY said, he entirely 
agreed in the assertion of a right hon. 
Friend of his (Mr. Shaw) that the evils 
arising from the partial failure of the po- 
tato crop in Ireland, had been infinitely 
exaggerated. Accounts from various parts 
of the country, and his own acquaintance 
with its condition, especially in those dis- 
tricts with which he was connected, en- 
able him to state this decidedly. He 
hoped that he need not declare how heartily 
he desired that all legitimate relief might 
be afforded to the Irish people in their 
present position; or that the whole course 
of his life presented sufficient evidence of 
his being utterly incapable of insensibility 
as to the miseries of his fellow country- 
men. But he had listened attentively to 
the debate, without being able to discern 
the slightest connection between the mea- 
sure before the House, and the potato de- 
ficiency. The evils arising out of that 
deficieney would, in the common course of 
events, continue but four months; while 
the measure of the Minister could not 
come fully into operation before the expi- 
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ration of three years. Thus the two af- 
fairs, so anxiously attempted to be asso- 
ciated, were, in fact, entirely unconnected. 
He could not understand what on earth 
they had to do with the matter ; and as- 
suredly the Irish peasantry would be ex- 
tremely ill off if they waited for relief 
until the consummation of the Ministerial 
measures. The perilous experiments about 
to be entered on by the Government, 
would have most injurious effects, he 
thought, upon the Empire at large ; but 
would peculiarly affect that part of it from 
which he came, and he must consequently 
give it the utmost opposition which it was 
in his power to present to it. It was his 
opinion that it would immensely aggravate 
all the evils that existed in Ireland—that 
it would degrade and depress the condition 
of the people lower than at present. There 
could be no doubt that cheap bread and 
low wages were synonymous terms. The 
measure was first put forward professedly 
with the object of enabling the manufae- 
turer to compete with the foreigner by 
lowering wages ; and though opinions had 
changed in some quarters as to the mea- 
sure, it was the same ‘“‘ wolf in sheep’s 
clothing”’ as had originally been detected 
and exposed. The present Premier had, 
on his first entrance into office in 1842, 
proposed a measure which had alarmed 
and injured the agricultural interest to a 
certain extent; but of course the right 
hon. Baronet had submitted it to the 
House in its brightest colours and its 
fairest form, and enforced it especially by 
the assurance that the agricultural in- 
terest should retain an adequate amount of 
protection. Now Members opposite taunted 
the agricultural Member with having sup- 
ported that measure of the new Tariff. 
No doubt they had so supported it; and 
he for one had frankly confessed that he 
had gone as far as he could, and a good 
deal against his inclination, for the purpose 
of supporting the right hon. Baronet. Of 
course he was the more mortified with his 
present position ; for now he found that he 
had been induced thus to yield to a mea- 
sure which had proved the precursor of 
another, the effects of which could not be 
but absolutely ruinous to the industrious 
classes generally, destructive not merely 
to agriculture, but to our home market in 
general, and inconsistent with the welfare 
of the whole Empire in all its relations at 
home and abroad. The agricultural in- 
terest had behaved with manly generosity, 
and had pursued a perfectly disinterested 
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course in taking the minimum of the pro- 
tection they considered necessary for the 
national welfare ; and they had effectually 
vindicated themselves from the charge of 
a selfish regard for ‘‘class interest,’’ and 
all the other opprobrious accusations hurled 
against them, in default of argument, by 
their opponents. After the measure of 
1842 came the Canada Corn Bill, as to 
which he could not help observing, that 
the effects of the clandestine introduction 
of American grain into Ireland had been 
most injurious to the Irish millers. But 
when that measure was introduced by the 
able and statesmanlike arguments of the 
then Secretary for the Colonies (Lord 
Stanley), it was agreed to as designed to 
extend the trade in corn merely with our 
Colonies, which produced no more grain 
than our increasing population required. 
And it had been supported indeed, with 
the very view of preventing the influx of 
corn from other parts of the world, and as 
giving a just and proper preference to the 
productions of our own colonists, and thus 
extending the market for our manufac- 
tures. And though the agriculturists 
were accused of legislating for ‘‘ class in- 
terests,’’ he could declare that a main 
motive for agreeing to the Canada Corn 
Bill was, the desire to promote our trade 
with our Colonies; and to keep the benefit 
of our trade to them, instead of wildly, 
rashly, extravagantly endeavouring to ex- 
tend it indiscriminately with all the world 
—with friends and enemies —with the 
States of liberal or of restrictive poliey— 
with those who had and with those who 
had not manifested any intention of reci- 
procating our advances to increased com- 
mercial intercourse—with all equally and 
alike—even with such as had resisted all 
diplomatic endeavours to promote the re- 
ception of our produce. So entirely had 
there been an absence of all disposition, on 
the part of foreign nations, to reciprocate 
our ‘ free trade,”’ that many of them had 
- actually increased their restrictions in pro- 
portion as we adopted a more liberal com- 
mercial policy. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Cayley), whose profound thought on this 
question was so well known, had ably 
argued that the manufacturing interests 
were “standing in their own light’’ in 
clamouring for a free trade: and that 
cheap bread and low wages were inse- 
parable. The home market must be the 
main mart for our manufactures; and it 
was the most rash and inconsiderate thing 
in the world to rush into a course ruinous 
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to that market, in the vain hope of secur- 
ing markets in countries which had long 
experienced the advantages of a restrictive 
system for the fostering of their own ma- 
nufactures. It was said on the other side, 
what had agriculture received from protec- 
tion? He should like to know what good 
the projected measure could possibly do 
to that interest? The great evil to be met 
and remedied was, deficient or unremune- 
rating labour. And the present measure 
would displace agricultural produce at least 
to the extent of one-fourth. Such must be 
the result when the price of wheat was re- 
duced from 56s. to 30s. per quarter. When 
it was to be remembered, that the main 
resource of Ireland was the sale of her 
agricultural produce, it might be imagined 
that whatever causes of distress or discon- 
tent at present existed in that country, 
would be as nothing compared with the 
wretchedness and ruin likely to result from 
this measure. It appeared that the recent 
imports of agricultural produce from Ire- 
land into this country had quadrupled those 
of former years. When it was asked then, 
what had protection done for agriculture, 
it might be answered that here alone was 
evidence of no inconsiderable result. What 
was the origin of all capital but protection ? 
What encouraged the accumulation of ea- 
pital by means of energy and enterprize, 
but protection to the investments of capi- 
tal? Protection had promoted the growth 
of capital, and had developed its resources 
and its results; and this was the real reason 
why high wages had temporarily coexisted 
with low prices—an anomalous state of 
things. However, the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government had en- 
deavoured to show that high wages and low 
prices would exist concurrently: they might 
for a short time ; but that they should do 
so permanently, was utterly inconceivable 
and impossible. The right hon. Baronet 
had most incorrectly attributed to the mea- 
sures he had introduced, the prosperity of 
recent years. But it was incontestable 
that the farmer, the artificer, the trades- 
men, each and all, were entitled to protec- 
tion for their industry, their capital, and 
their enterprize ; and were entitled to de- 
mand it of the State to which they paid 
taxes, to which they owed loyalty, and to 
the resources of which they contributed so 
much. And to say that such a natural, 
indefeasible claim to protection should be 
disregarded—it was monstrous! “ It is,” 
exclaimed the gallant Gentleman, ‘ unchris- 
tian! Itis intolerable! My opinion may 
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be sneered at as ‘ sentiment,’ or ‘ selfish- 
ness,’ and may be overwhelmed with such 
opprobrious epithets ; but while I have a 
soul in my body, I will not consent to in- 
flict such frightful evils on so many éf my 
fellow-countrymen !’’ The measure would 
not benefit the interests it peculiarly pro- 
fessed to profit. Protection was the natural 
and bounden duty of the State, considered 
in connection with our fiscal as well as our 
commercial system ; it was a source of re- 
venue and means of enabling the nation to 
bear its burdens ; it was intimately associ- 
ated with all our financial relations ; and it 
was the opinion of such able monetary au- 
thorities as Lord Ashburton, that the re- 
sult of this measure would be to reduce the 
resources of the nation by at least twenty- 
five per cent. The burdens of Ireland in 
particular had been recently increased, as 
by poor rates, &c., and the present mea- 
sure would greatly diminish the ability of 
the people to meet these burdens. Could 
it be supposed that the evils of Ireland 
would be assuaged or lightened by the 
harsh grinding hand of a hard political eco- 
nomy? Ile was satistied that the agricul- 
ture, both of Ireland and of England, would, 
if justly protected, keep pace with the in- 


This 


creasing demands of the population. 
argument, as applied to Ireland, had a 
strong analogy to the argument as applied 
so ably by the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Sir Il. Douglas), to the case of the Colo- 


nies. The evil and the peril were equally 
obvious in both cases, of alienating and es- 
tranging our fellow subjects in other parts 
of the Empire. It was far wiser to conciliate 
their affections by a just and equitable pro- 
tection, securing them our own markets in 
preference to foreigners. Whereas, the 
policy of the present measure consisted in 
throwing open our ports to all the world ; 
and giving the benefit of our markets to 
the subjects of every nation but our own. 
The inevitable effect of this suicidal course 
was, the irretrievable injury of those in- 
valuable interests, our shipping and our 
commercial marine, on which our mari- 
time supremacy so much depended. The 
former and the wiser policy of the country 
had been, on the other hand, to foster these 
important and sister interests of agriculture 
and shipping—the sources of our subsist- 
ence and our security. The right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
had, in his amended version of the imagin- 
ary colloquy of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton with the farmer, represented the 
propriety of the landlord’s telling his 
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*“* good fellow” of a tenant that his land- 
lord would lend him money wherewith to 
promote improvements in cultivation, and 
increase the produce of the farm from three 
quarters per acre to five. But the right 
hon. Baronet had omitted to tell his ima- 
ginary farmer that the five quarters would 
realize no more than the three had done; 
for five quarters at 30s. would not fetch so 
much as three at 56s. It was a favourite 
mode of expression on the other side to 
urge, that the injuries arising from the Mi- 
nisterial measure would be but temporary. 
He for one disputed the right of the Legis- 
lature to inflict severe injury, however tem- 
porary, on large classes of the people. To 
do so was to corroborate the theories of 
those who agreed that the House did not 
represent all classes of the community. He 
hoped that it did, and that its sympathies 
and its care would be equally extended to 
all; and for this reason he earnestly im- 
plored of the House to pause before they 
rushed on to such a perilous experi- 
ment as was now proposed, which was 
certain to be injurious to all classes but 
especially to those whom it must be 
the object of every sensible man to protect. 

Viscount INGESTRE felt that an apo- 
logy was due from him to the House for 
venturing to trespass upon its attention 
when a subject of such importance was 
before it; but its very importance must be 
his apology. Ife had also another excuse 
for addressing it; for he found that the 
parties with whom he had generally acted, 
and whom he had always been proud to 
follow, had gone over to the enemy, and 
that they were without a leader. It was 
necessary, in these days of general apos- 
tacy, that each person should himself de- 
clare his own opinions. The right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Ilome Department, at the commencement 
of that which he would allow him to eall 
his most extraordinary speech, some nights 
ago, adduced two or three tests by which 
he tried his own sincerity. He (Lord 
Ingestre) gave him full credit for his sin- 
cerity; and, as he was bound to do so, he 
gave full credit to the sincerity of all who 
sat upon that bench. Still, he must be 
allowed to say, though he had no aban- 
donment of political opinions to account 
for, he might adduce one test of his 
sincerity. He believed he might say that 
such test was to be found in a letter writ- 
ten by a noble relative of his (Earl Talbot) 
—by one of whom he must always speak 
with that respect and affection which he 
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must ever bear to that noble Lord. That 
was a letter which had been made a great 
deal of, because that noble Lord was one 
whose opinions were of great importance 
as those of an experienced agriculturist, and 
whose opinions must therefore be entitled 
to every weight and consideration that 
justly attached to his high character. But 
then he felt it due to that noble Lord, his 
noble relative, to say, that his opinions 
were not of recent date; he had not, like 
many of those in that House, changed his 
opinions under a very short notice. The 
opinions which his noble relative now ex- 
pressed, had been entertained for many 
years; but, as he had referred to them, he 
would state the exact extent to which those 
opinions went. He had often heard that 
noble relative say that he thought the 
energies of Englishmen were so indomita- 
ble, and their industry so persevering, that 
they must come out of every difficulty, and 
eventually surmount every obstacle. That, 
then, was the extent to which his opinions 
went; but then he had no doubt, with the 
opinions his noble relative entertained, 
that he would give to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment his support with respect to the 
measures they were now proposing. In 
the early part of this debate, he (Lord 
Ingestre) was very much struck with the 
observation of his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary at War, that this was not a 
question of principle—that it was ridiculous 
that such a sensation should be made 
throughout the country about that which 
was purely a fiscal and commercial ques- 
tion. He should like to know what ques- 
tion could be more a question of principle 
than this. Why it was the very principle 
on which this Parliament was elected. As 
to his (Lord Ingestre’s) own individual 
election, he was not aware that he had at 
the hustings uttered a single word on the 
subject of protection or the Corn Laws ; 
but he had done so on the previous ocea- 
sion, and, therefore, he should think it 
highly dishonourable—he could not give it 
another name—if he did not (like the noble 
Lord who had lately resigned his seat in 
the House) consider that there was an un- 
derstanding between him and his constitu- 
ents on the question of protection. He 
was favourable to protection, and had he 
been struck with any remarkable conver- 
sion on that point, he should have felt it 
his duty, as a man of honour, to have re- 
signed his seat. There had been some 
some resignations of seats on that principle. 
Other hon. Members had written to their 
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constituents, half resigning their seats, and 
then taking advantage of circumstances, 
He could not, he must own, greatly ap- 
prove of this conduct. Those who did it 
might reconcile it to their consciences; and 
their constituents, he had no doubt, would, 
at the fitting time, and the proper day, 
express their opinions on such conduct. 
They had also had manifestoes, or some- 
thing very like them, from Ministers and 
others having a connexion with the Cabinet. 
He had recently seen, as no doubt many 
others had seen, a manifesto from the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland. Now, he 
could only look upon that as something 
like a declaration from the Government. In 
the principles announced in that document 
he could not coincide, and therefore could 
not give them his support. They had then 
had explanations from the free-trade Cabi- 
net. When this question of free trade was 
first agitated in the Cabinet last Novem- 
ber, as they had been told by the right hon. 
Baronet, he could not find many Members 
in his Cabinet to agree with him. Now, 
he thought that this House had a right to 
call upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and upon the noble Lord the Member for 
Monmouth, to explain to the House and to 
this country, why they rejoined the Cabinet, 
and were now ready to support measures, 
which, in November last, they thought to 
be so destructive to the interests of the 
country as to oppose them, and resign their 
posts into Her Majesty’s hands. And now, 
in allusion to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would beg 
leave to ask him, if he recollected the 
address that was sent by the right hon. 
Baronet the Premier when he was very 
much in a similar situation to that which 
the right hon. Gentleman now held? He 
would ask him (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) if he recollected what that right 
hon. Gentleman thought was consistent 
with his duty to do ?—and no man who 
knew the right hon. Gentleman would not 
believe that he at all times acted in accord- 
ance with the convictions of his conscience. 
But the right hon. Gentleman was now in 
a very similar position to that which the 
right hon. Baronet oceupied with regard 
to the Emancipation Bill; and how did 
the right hon. Baronet then act? In an 
address which he (Lord Ingestre) saw the 
other day in the papers, and which he be- 
lieved to be true and genuine—an address 
from the right hon. Baronet to the electors 
of the University of Oxford, he thus ex- 
pressed himself :— 
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“J cannot doubt that the resistance which I 
have hitherto offered to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics has been one of the main grounds upon 
which I have been entitled to the confidence and 
support of a very large body of my constituents ; 
and, although I discontinue that resistance solely 
from the firm belief that perseverance in it would 
be not only unavailing, but would be injurious to 
those interests which it is my special duty to up- 
hold, yet I consider myself bound to surrender to 
the University, without delay, the trust which they 
have confided to me.” 

He (Lord Ingestre) did think that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was in a similar position with the 
right hon. Baronet. It seemed to him at 
least that he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) was in a similar position, and he 
should be very glad to hear from him why 
he did not pursue a similar course of con- 
duct. He had now, he must say, reason to 
quarrel with this measure of the Govern- 
ment; first, for the time at: which it had 
been thought proper to introduce it. What 
were the circumstances of the country when 
it was introduced? It was almost impossi- 
ble, in a debate which had been maintained 
for such a long time as the present, to say 
anything which had not been said before, 
and no doubt much better than he could 


hope to express it. Still, he must remark, 
that the period at which the measure had 


been introduced was most infelicitous. Mi- 
nisters had found the country in a state of 
prosperity—there was full employment for 
labourers, and labour was highly remune- 
rated—the labouring classes were in the 
enjoyment of more comforts of life than he 
had ever known since he had known any 
thing at all. He had no doubt that this 
prosperity had grown up and continued 
under protection. They had, to be sure, 
heard a great deal about famine and a dis- 
ease in potatoes. He hoped it was idle in 
him, even though he belonged to such a 
maligned body as that of the agricul- 
turists, to say, that for distress of any 
portion of the people he felt the deepest 
sympathy, and was ready to adopt any 
measures calculated to afford the most 
speedy and certain relief. But in looking 
at the Corn Market, as he found that of 
Liverpool described in the Mark Lane 
Express, of February 17, he saw the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ A liberal supply of wheat and flour, anda mo- 
derate supply of oats and oatmeal, have arrived 
here since this day week from Ireland, with seve- 
ral parcels of grain coastwise ; also 2000 quarters 
of wheat, with 1100 quarters of Indian corn from 
Trieste, and 200 quarters of beans from Egypt, 
but no grain or flour from America. The trade 
has been generally flat to-day, Sales of wheat 
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have progressed slowly, and though choice quali- 
ties are held at last week’s rates, all lower descrip- 
tions are 2d. per 70lb. cheaper than on this day 
se’nnight. Oats are 1d. per bushel and meal 6d. 
per load cheaper. Beans, peas, and other articles, 
slow of sale, and prices nominally the same as be- 
fore. Flour also sells in retail at 1s. reduction. In 
bonded wheat nothing done. Of bonded flour a 
few hundred barrels are reported at 27s. per bar- 
rel. Barley almost unsaleable.” 

Now, he asked that House—he asked any- 
body who heard him, if this were like to 
famine staring them in the face ?—first, a 
great quantity of corn was brought from 
Ireland—and then oatmeal, the natural 
substitute for the root that had perished, 
only bearing a declining price. But he found 
a similar decline in Mark Lane. How, he 
again asked, could they call that famine 
when they saw food with a tendency to de- 
cline in the price? The right hon. Baronet, 
in the course of the two or three powerful 
speeches he had made on this subject, 
made his principal argument to go upon 
this, that the measure now proposed by 
him was to be a final adjustment. What 
did the right hon. Baronet call a final ad- 
justment ? He thought that the right 
hon. Baronet, as a great many ladies had 
a fancy for making matches, so had he a 
fancy for making final adjustments. Where 
were these adjustments toend? Did he faney 
that this adjustment, being once begun, he 
would not have to go to a greater extent 
with it. He warned the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—he warned the Government, that 
if they gave way to alarms and to fears 
that might be excited by the hon. Gentle- 
men who composed the League, they would 
be dragged from one point to another, until 
nothing should be left for them to guard, 
and nothing more to yield. This he was 
sure of, that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the day on which he an- 
nounced that he abandoned protection was 
the happiest day of his life, that ifs his life 
were spared, and the system now adopted 
carried out to its full extent, the right hon. 
Gentleman would yet say, that instead of 
its being the happiest it was the most mi- 
serable in his life. At this stage of the 
debate he felt disinclined to enter into the 
general commercial part of the subject. 
They heard nothing then but of free trade. 
Now, what was free trade? The right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment said that free trade was to buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest market; 
that as different countries produced differ- 
ent articles, the true policy was to allow 
every country to exchange its produce for 
ours. Now, he thought there was a pal- 
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pable fallacy in that statement of what was 
free trade ; and his opinion was, that if we 
were to have free trade, it ought to be a 
free trade of this nature—to exchange the 
articles which we produced, for the articles 
which other countries could, and we could 
not, produce, and to afford protection to 
those articles which were equally produced 
by both countries, or, at any rate, to give 
such a protection as would allow both 
countries to be on an equality. That 
was a real, genuine, and impartial sort 
of free trade; not the one-sided free 
trade they would slip into if they adopted 
the right hon. Baronet’s measure. If 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
late Member for Westminster (Captain 
Rous) were now present, he (Lord Inges- 
tre) would ask him, as he was a_noto- 
riously good handicapper, to handicap the 
different nations, and let them all start 
fair: then the agriculturists would be ready 
to unite with him for free trade. In the 
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absence of that hon. Gentleman, perhaps 
his noble Friend the Member for Lynn 
(Lord G, Bentinck) would undertake the 
office ; but let them all start fairly, and then 
he would agree with his noble relative that 
this country, with its indomitable energy, 


and its numerous advantages, might suc- 
cessfully compete with the foreigner. IIi- 
therto, however, we had always been met by 
hostile tariffs on the part of other countries. 
He would now refer to two periods of time, 
which exhibited results of a very remark- 
able character, in reference to the question 
of free trade. From the years 1832 to 
1836 inclusive, the price of corn was noto- 
reously cheap ; so cheap, indeed, that the 
duty was very high, and no, or next to no 
corn was imported from abroad. Prac- 
tically speaking, these were years of pro- 
hibition. And what did he find? Why, 
that in these three years the exports and 
imports increased to a considerable extent. 
But in the three succeeding years the price 
ef corn was very high, the duty on impor- 
tation was low, and the direct opposite re- 
sults ensued ; for the exports and imports 
were materially decreased. Ile had often 
heard those who were the advocates of pro- 
tection described as monopolists. What 
was meant by the application of this term ? 
Did they mean to call that a monopoly 
which was the means of employing four- 
fifths of the whole people? If foreign 
corn were admitted free of duty, it must 
have the effect of displacing British pro- 
duce ; and, as a matter of course, a great 
deal of the capital at present invested in 
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the cultivation of the soil. This would 
lead to the destruction, in a great measure, 
of the home market, which Adam Smith 
said, with great truth, was worth all the 
others put together. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel) had stated that low 
prices and high wages often went together, 
Now, that might be very true; but, at the 
present moment, this state of things had 
arisen from, extraordinary circumstances, 
the chief of which was the construction of 
railways, which had given quite a different 
complexion to the whole of the economical 
part of the question. But experience 
proved, and all political writers agreed, 
that, sooner or later, wages and the facility 
of getting food, were dependent upon each 
other. Ilis own opinion was, that the pre- 
sent law had created great prosperity; but 
upon this point he observed a marked dis- 
crepancy in the speeches of two very high 
authorities: he alluded to the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
and his right hon. Friend the Secretary at 
War. The right hon. Baronet said, that 
one of his reasons for altering his former 
opinions was the success of his measures 
in 1842. Tle said, ‘1 have been wrong 
all my life. I think I have made a new 
discovery, and that my measures of 1842 
did so much good that I am encouraged to 
go on in the same course.’’ But what did 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War (Mr. S. Herbert) say? He said he 
had been a free trader in disguise for some 
years—ever since he had been in office; 
and notwithstanding the strong protective 
speech which he made upon his re-election, 
after being appointed to the office he so 
worthily filled, he now said the Corn Law 
of 1842 was a signal failure. Now, he 
(Lord Ingestre) should like to know which 
of these right hon. Gentlemen was right. 
Seeing that there had been greater steadi- 
ness of price under the existing system of 
Corn Law—that fluctuations in the price 
of corn had been less in this country sinee 
the Act of 1842 was in force, and less than 
in any other country; he could discover no 
reason for running away from the principle, 
however much they might think it neces- 
sary, as science advanced, gradually to re- 
move protection. It had been said by the 
advocates of free trade, that foreign wheat 
could not be imported at so low a price as 
was stated by the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Hudson) the other night. He 
(Lord Ingestre) had heard it said that 
the wheat imported by the hon. Membe. 
was not of good quality, What was the 
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best test of that ? Why the weight of the 
bushel; and the hon. Member assured the 
House that it weighed upwards of 61 lbs., 
which was a fair and proper weight for 
good grain. But upon this subject of the 
prices at which foreign wheat could be im- 
ported, he held in his hand a statement of 
the average prices of foreign corn in bond in 
the port of London, in the years extending 
from 1835 to 1845. In January, 1835, 
wheat was imported into the port of London 
(all charges being paid) at 22s. a quarter ; 
in 1836, at 22s.; 1837, at 40s. [An hon. 
MemBer: Where from ?] From all parts. 
It mattered not where from; his argument 
being that it came here cheap. In 1838 
it was brought in at an average price of 
25s.; in 1839, at 35s.; in 1843, at 29s.; 
in 1844, at 42s.; and in 1845, at 26s. a 
quarter. Ile contended, therefore, that 
foreign corn would come in at a lower rate 
than was represented by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who said that the agriculturists 
would still get a remunerative price, and 
that they need not be alarmed at the effect 
of the present measures. Though he re- 
garded the question as one that concerned 
the whole country, he would just for one 
moment advert to the case of the landlord. 
It had been often said, that the Corn Law 
was peculiarly a landlord’s question ; but 
he had made a ealeulation which conelu- 
sively showed. that this assertion was alto- 
gether erroneous. He took the average 
produce of an acre of wheat to be twenty- 
two bushels. Now, five bushels of wheat 
would give rather more than four bushels 
of flour, and a bushel of flour would give 
eighteen quartern loaves. So that an acre 
of wheat would furnish nineteen bushels of 
flour, or 340 loaves. Taking the loaf at 
sixpence, the produce of an acre of wheat 
in money would amount to 170s. He eal- 
culated the .rent upon an average of the 
whole kingdom at 25s. an acre, the highest 
point at which it could be taken; and 
what, then, if they abolished the whole 
of the rent of the kingdom, would be the 
result? Why, that the consumers could 
not be benefited to a greater extent than 
one-sixth the price of the quartern loaf. 
Take the rents from the landlord, and how 
were they to live ? How could they afford 
to expend money upon manufactures ? 
And what would become of the home mar- 
ket? He objected to the measures under 
consideration, not merely on the grounds 
‘he had stated, but because he thought they 
Would prove most injurious to Ireland. He 
could not conceive a more suicidal course, 
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as far as that country was concerned, 
than to deprive it of the best market 
for its produce. He desired to know 
upon what ground Parliament was asked 
to do this, and to introduce foreign corn 
into Ireland. When he saw that Ireland 
was an exporting country in agricultural 
produce, what did he deduce from this 
state of things? Simply, that if they 
wanted corn there, they should cease ex- 
porting it ; and if it were sent them from 
abroad, they would not have money to pay 
for it. In fact, he regarded the measures 
as areal and substantial injustice to Ire- 
land, as well as to the Colonies, and more 
particularly Canada, It was only in 1843 
that the Canada Corn Bill was passed into 
a law; the argument of the noble Lord the 
then Secretary for the Colonies (Lord 
Stanley), and of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government himself, being 
** You must confer this benefit on the 
Colony, because it is an integral part of 
the Empire.’ Well, having passed that 
measure, and opened the door for a most 
lucrative and important trade, they were 
now asked to place the Colony on the same 
footing as foreign countries. He gave the 
right hon. Baronet eredit for being actu- 
ated by the purest motives; but when the 
right hon. Gentleman said he was above 
all party considerations, he begged to tell 
him that if he or any other man attempted 
to govern this country without party, he 
would signally fail. Such exhibitions as 
had been witnessed there of late were cal- 
culated very much to destroy the faith of 
the public in men who professed to be unin- 
fluenced by party. He really felt distressed 
the other night, when he saw the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir G. Clerk) stand at the 
red box, and heard him contradict all the 
opinions he had before adduced on the 
other side of the question. He begged 
leave to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
and also those hon. Gentlemen who had 
experienced these sudden and miraculous 
conversions, if they could put their hands 
on their hearts and say, that, if the right 
hon. Baronet had proposed an increase, 
instead of a diminution and abolition of 
protection, they would not have followed 
him in his course and given him their sup- 
port. The noble Lord the Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Lord Morpeth) 
had given the aristocracy of the country 
some advice: he alluded to his noble 
Friends the Members for Stamford and 
Shropshire, whose names the noble Lord 
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said he was sorry to see allied with pro- 
tection; thus implying that the aristocracy 
were setting their faces against the wishes 
of the people. Now, the aristocracy of this 
country were of so peculiar a nature, so 
mixed up with every institution of the 
country, and so mixed up with the affections 
of the people, that he was sure wrong mo- 
tives would not be imputed to them in the 
course they felt it to be their duty to pursue. 
In this country the aristocracy enjoyed no 
immunities; but to all intents and purposes 
were, as he had said, mixed up with the 
people, to the benefit of both. If advice 
were needed in any quarter, he would give 
the noble Leaguer his advice. Without 
being chargeable with vanity, he might say 
that though the noble blood of “ all the 
Howards ”’ flowed in the noble Lord’s veins, 
yet he had sprung from as ancient a root; 
and he would venture to tell the noble 
Lord and those who went with him, that if 
they would join such unconstitutional and 
revolutionary societies as the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, they set an example which 
ought to be a warning to all the members 
of the aristocracy. One word with regard 
to the disease of the potato before he re- 
sumed his seat. He held in his hand some 
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specimens of young potatoes. [A laugh.] 
Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, but it was 
an important fact that these potatoes had 
been produced from the eyes of diseased 
ones, and the grower was Mr. Chapman, a 


market gardener at Isleworth. He felt 
bound to mention this circumstance for en- 
couraging those who possessed diseased 
potatoes to turn them to a beneficial pur- 
pose. 

Mr. TRELAWNY was surprised at the 
extraordinary contrast between the letter 
of the noble Lord the Member for New- 
ark and his recent speech. Why, from 
reading that letter, he concluded the noble 
Lord would of course support the Govern- 
ment ; or that, if he did not, his only rea- 
son for opposing the Government would 
seem to be because he agreed with it. He 
believed the noble Lord to be a most bene- 
volent person—he believed him possessed 
of considerable ability; and yet his conduct 
was difficult to reconcile with these qua- 
lities. The noble Lord admitted the fright- 
ful state of famine and disease expected 
to prevail in Ireland. He admitted the 
necessity of taking measures to dimi- 
nish these dreadful visitations. He went 
even so far as to agree that the right hon. 
Baronet ought to have opened the ports, 
even in the autumn, when the danger was 
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far less imminent: and yet now he was 
coolly going to vote that the consideration 
of these pressing matters should be put off 
till this day six months. And why? Be- 
cause he had some objections to the poli- 
tical morality of a particular individual, 
whose fault, if it were one, was to be the 
cause of the suffering of millions of men. 
Why, the true course for the noble Lord 
to pursue, and the protectionists with whom 
he acted, though he did not agree with 
them, would be to move an Amendment 
that the operation of the Corn Law be im- 
mediately suspended. The hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury had certainly made a cle- 
ver speech. He made an observation which 
the Members of the free-trade party must 
candidly admit to be just, viz., that while 
the League had been for years professing 
to educate the masses, it had really been 
educating itself. Yes; but it was educated 
at last. The hon. Member had said that 
they had constantly been shifting their 
grounds. True; but so had the protec- 
tionists. Feeling that it would not do any 
longer to fight under so exclusive a banner 
as that of protection to agriculture, they 
had chosen a new one in protection to na- 
tive industry. But how could native in- 
dustry be protected in the case of articles 
already competing, spite of heavy duties, 
with foreign goods in foreign markets? A 
bounty on exports would be necessary if 
protectionists would be consistent. Were 
they prepared for that? And if all were 
protected, what good was protection? The 
fact was, the hon. Member’s argument fail- 
ed, as he would do as a commercial Minister. 
Having so thoroughly and so enviably sue- 
ceeded in a different line, it was a pity to 
see him frittering away his reputation in 
aspiring to be a statesman. The protec- 
tionist party had argued this question 
throughout as if it was simply a Corn Law 
question, and as if it was certain agricul- 
ture would be injured. Now he demurred 
to that. Supposing the agriculturists lost 
something by the removal of the duty on 
corn, would they gain nothing by reductions 
on other articles? The right hon. Baro- 
net’s proposal was not a corn measure, but 
a new Tariff. What was the use to farmers 
of the duty on maize? How did they be- 
nefit from the duty on brandy—on manu- 
factured goods—on sugar? Again, dif- 
ferent classes of farmers were protected to 
each other’s injury. Of what use was the 
wheat duty to the grass farmer? Of what 
use was protection on cheese, butter, and 
cattle to the wheat farmer? He said that 
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hon. Members on the protectionist side of 
the House were a little unfair towards the 
Government on the subject of their change 
of opinion. They wholly forgot the tre- 
mendous responsibility which any body of 
men must be under who assumed to feed 
twenty-four millions of men. It was easy 
for those who were out of office, who had 
none of its cares and anxieties, who were 
not responsible for the preservation of in- 
ternal peace, to talk loudly about principle, 
and the obligation of a rigid adherence to 
it. Then, besides being a little unfair, 
they were rather more illogical, because, 
after all, what did the quotings from Han- 
sard and taunts of inconsistency mean? 
What was their real force and virtue? 
Why, simply this, that when a man had 
taken up an opinion, he was bound to be 
fanatical in maintaining it, although he 
conscientionsly believed it to be unsound. 
Hon. Members seemed to be indignant that 
Government no longer assisted them in 
finding plausible defences of an untenable 
position; or was it that they could not for- 
give the implied reproach to themselves of 
the earlier conformity of others to rational 
opinions? If Government were supposed 
to have been guilty of deliberate falsehood 


in respect to the time of their asserted 
change of opinion, why did not some pro- 
tectionist manfully say what he really 


meant? Was it like the characteristic 
courage of the English gentleman to rest 
content with insinuations? If, when a 
man at the head of a party deliberately 
announced an opinion and subsequently 
changed it, he was bound, according to 
what hon. Members seemed to imply, to 
affect adherence to it for party purposes: 
then the moral of all this was, that he who 
commenced by error should end in dissi- 
mulation—the very thing with which pro- 
teetionists reproached Government. For 
his part, he thought there had been very 
adequate cause for the recent changes of 
opinion. In the abstract, the question had 
long been settled, and a very narrow in- 
duction was necessary, by way of experi- 
mental confirmation, when the abstract 
conclusion was in accordance with the 
practical. Besides, if Government were 
not convinced by any other evidence of the 
soundness of free-trade principles when 
applied in practice, could they have had 
higher grounds of conviction than were to 
be found in the speeches of protectionists 
during the last few months—speeches whieh 
the Times had been malicious enough to 
report in full? Could any sane man have 
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remained protectionist who had carefully 
waded through the heavy dig of the speeches 
of England’s Dukes? Why, had they not 
been by fortune raised far above want, their 
speeches could not but have raised the 
opinion that they were retained by the 
League! Indeed, so effectually had the 
Dukes argued in favour of free trade in 
their sneeringly ironical defence of pro- 
tection, that when he saw them, inflated 
and floating about in the public gaze, over 
the agricultural districts, he concluded as 
a matter of course, that they were the 
pilot-balloons which were testing the cur- 
rent of popular opinion in favour of free 
trade. But seriously, some friend to aris- 
tocracies should warn those who stood 
highest among the Peers of the ultimate 
effects of their recent conduct. There was 
more involved in this question than a mere 
duty on a commodity. The successful main- 
tenance of a one-sided law by a one-sided 
Parliament would involve a great consti- 
tutional question, and new agitation would 
commence, even amongst the middleclasses, 
for further measures of organic change. If 
the existing form of government could be 
made permanently subservient to the pur- 
pose of a class, a practical demonstration 
would be afforded of an inherent vice in the 
Constitution itself; and no great griev- 
ance in this country would long want its 
League or Repeal Association, and, in fact, 
such bodies seemed necessary as indications 
of symptoms not otherwise easily detected 
in time. It was a pity to see an ancient 
aristocracy putting its power, its usefulness, 
its very existence, on an issue of rent! If 
it were to fall, one would have wished to 
give it credit for a Roman wish to fall with 
decency. Could the country afford to place 
all its intellect on the shelf ?—at the pre- 
sent time, especially. Were they so sure 
of peace abroad ? Were their Oregon nego- 
tiations in so satisfactory a state? Were 
they not at war in India? Could the country 
afford to trust itself to ‘ all the talents’’ of 
all Dukes? If Government had all along 
deceived their party, how very innocent 
must the party have been to be so easily 
and so long taken in !—or was it that they 
were compelled to put up with the arch- 
deceiver, because they had no men fit to 
form a Cabinet? Was it that they could 
not pardon the head of the Government 
that he had so long been a standing re- 
proach to their incapacity? They might 
depend upon it, even now, that something 
more was required to make a statesman 
besides successful vituperation. He could 
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have wished the change in the Corn Laws 
had been immediate and final. He thought 
it a pity that for three long years the duty 
should remain a monument reminding the 
people of the melancholy infatuation of an 
agricultural Parliament. His constituents 
held the same opinion, as they indicated in 
a petition presented a few days since. Much 
had been said of unconstitutional practices. 
Was it constitutional for a body of men to 
come into that House as the avowed dele- 
gates of one interest? Agricultural Gen- 
tlemen always talked (ay, and acted—wit- 
ness their resignations) as if representa- 
tion were particular, not general—as if 
they were returned to carry out a great 
agricultural job, instead of henefiting the 
nation as a whole. They fell into this er- 
ror particularly when they accused Govern- 
ment of betraying the landed interest. For 
his part, he could only say that if the Go- 
vernment ever pledged itself to support, 
exclusively, the landed interest, such a 
pledge was void for its immorality. But it 
was said the League was unconstitutional. 
He flatly denied it, though he was not a 
member of that body. In what respect did 


it differ from other associations for bring- 
ing about elections, and which Conserva- 


tives in most counties belonged to, except 
in superior wealth, strength, numbers— 
and even, perhaps, intellect : and to what 
causes were its power and wealth due but 
to the existence of a grievance of such 
magnitude as to produce such results ? 
The League did not buy votes. It merely 
indicated in what way the unrepresented 
intelligence of the country (unrepresented, 
because county Members seemed avowedly 
delegates of a class) might constitutionally 
influence opinion at future elections. Was 
it immoral to buy small estates in order to 
obtain a stake in the country? Immoral 
to indicate how the desire might be grati- 
fied? Besides, did it not raise the price of 
land, and benefit landlords? A learned 
Judge was reported to have pronounced the 
desire legitimate and commendable. Tle 
believed he was correct in stating that some 
of the leaders of the protectionists had 
talked of fighting the League with its own 
weapons. A noble individual was reported 
to have talked of opposing the Government 
factiously if necessary, Let Peers take 
counsel, before they set such examples. It 
were wise in those whose hereditary duty 
it was jealously to watch over the Consti- 
tution, to beware how they impotently 
bragged of their power to prostitute its 
functions to purposes which could not but 
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seem suspicious to the uninstructed. He 
knew it was denied that rents were the ob- 
jects of the Corn Law. But if it were 
said that food for the people was its real 
end, then how could men be induced to be- 
lieve that the best method of keeping corn 
in was to pass a law to keep it out? This 
kind of argument would no longer do in 
towns, however it might go down with far- 
mers’ clubs and labourers’ friend societies. 
In conclusion, he should only add that he 
should support the Government, only pro- 
testing against the incompleteness and 
want of finality of the measure they pro- 
posed. 

Mr. PACKE said, the question now be- 
fore the House was of such a nature that 
he could not content himself by giving a 
silent vote. It was a measure which, if 
passed into a law, would be ruinous to 
the best interests of the country; it 
would be most destructive in its results. It 
gave him great pain to be obliged to differ 
from an Administration which he had sup- 
ported during his whole Parliamentary ea- 
reer. He did not wish to impute improper 
motives to the right hon. Baronet as to the 
introduction of the measures before the 
House, yet he could not help saying again, 
that they would be ruinous to the general 
interests of the country. But what princi- 
pally startled him on the first day of the 
Session was, to hear the right hon. Baro- 
net affirm that his present policy was a 
** Conservative policy.”” How he could 
address such language to the House, or how 
he could describe that to be a Conservative 
policy which principally originated in the 
continued agitation of the hon. Members 
for Durham and Stockport, he (Mr. Packe) 
could not conceive; an agitation which 
went on increasing from year to year, until 
it produced those effects which could not 
be too strongly deprecated. His opinion 
of the word ** Conservative ’’’ was, that it 
meant fixed principles ; for surely no one 
could for a moment imagine that its mean- 
ing was— principles ever varying, ever 
changing. Conservative did not mean that 
—it did not mean either the change of 
principle or the sacrifice of party. But it 
was stated that, as the measure before the 
House had the support of public opinion, 
that was quite sufficient; and it was wrong 
to ransack Hansard to ascertain what were 
the former views of those hon. and right 
hon. Members who now supported free 
trade. No doubt that would be a very de- 
sirable course for men who had no fixed 
principles; they would deprecate those 
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quotations which would not present a very 
gratifying contrast. But, however unpa- 
latable, he would refer to some statements 
made in that House by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government. On 
the 18th of May, 1841, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet said— 


“ You ask me what I propose to do with refer- 

ence to the Corn Laws. Sir, I will not shrink 
from the expression of my opinion. If I saw rea- 
son for changing my course I would do so, and 
frankly avow it. But I have not changed my opin- 
ion, notwithstanding the combination which has 
been formed against the Corn Laws ; notwithstand- 
ing the declaration that either the total repeal or 
the substitution of a fixed duty for the present 
scale, is the inevitable result of the agitation now 
going forward. Notwithstanding this declaration, 
I do not hesitate to avow my adherence to the 
opinion I expressed last year.” 
Owing to that bold and honest declaration 
important results followed. Again, on the 
7th of June, the right hon. Baronet de- 
clared that— 

“ While he left entirely with Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters all the responsibility of making an appeal 
upon the subject of the Corn Laws to the sense of 
the people, yet he must at the same time say that 
he was not prepared to offer the slightest obstruc- 
tion in the way of Her Majesty’s Government tak- 
ing that course.” 


A dissolution took place, and at the com- 
mencement of the next Parliament the 
right hon. Baronet acceded to power as 
Her Majesty’s Minister, with a majority 
of 91, which accession to power, by the aid 
of so large a majority, was to be mainly 
attributed to his declaration on the subject 


of the Corn Laws. And the right hon. 
Baronet, when about to propose some mo- 
difications and alterations in the Corn 
Laws, thus declared himself on the 9th of 
February, 1842— 


“« My belief and the belief of my Colleagues is, 
that it is important for this country—that it is of 
the highest importance to the welfare of all classes 
in this country—that you should take care that 
the main sources of your supply of corn should be 
derived from domestic agriculture.” 


Such was his declaration ; and he laid it 
down as a general principle. And on the 
motion of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, on the 12th of May, 1843, the 
right hon. Baronet had thus expressed 
himself :— 

“T think that frequent alterations on laws of 
this kind are in themselves to be deprecated. I 
think also that the existing law offered as a com- 
promise was a fair adjustment of the question. I 
believe that there was as willing and as cordial an 
assent given to it by the agricultural interest as 
could have been anticipated. I think they gave 
that assent upon the assumption and in the ex- 
pectation that the law would not be again altered 
without good and sufficient reason,” 
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Could words be stronger, and if the ques- 
tion were then adjusted, was it not then 
settled? Did not adjustment mean settle- 
ment ? And when the right hon. Baronet 
stated ‘‘that there was as willing and as 
cordial an assent given to it by the agricul- 
tural interest as could have been antici- 
pated,” was not that “ willing and cordial 
assent” given on the presumption and on 
the expectation that that “fair adjustment” 
would not be disturbed? Was it not on 
the assumption that the law would not be 
altered, at least without good and sufficient 
reasons. But while he could produce se- 
veral other extracts from the declarations 
of the right hon. Baronet, to show his con- 
tinued consistency on the subject of the 
Corn Laws, he would content himself with 
one more. On the 26th of June, 1844, 
the right hon. Baronet said— 

“J defend protection to agriculture on the 
principle and to the extent I am bound to say 
that I have defended it before. I am about to 
pronounce no new opinions on this subject. I have 
a strong feeling that, speaking generally—and I 
am not now speaking of the amount of protection ; 
I shall come to that presently—but speaking 
generally, I think the agriculture of this country 
is entitled to protection, and that it is so entitled 
to protection from considerations of justice as 
well as from considerations of policy. I do consider 
that there are special and peculiar burdens on 
agriculture. I ask you to look at the 
extent of capital employed in the cultivation of 
the soil—to look at the population of Ireland 
entirely depending on its agricultural produce— 
to see the amount of the supply of corn obtained 
from domestic agriculture, at least nine-tenths of 
the whole quantity consumed—and to look at the 
condition of the population employed in its culture. 
Iam not prepared to alter the amount of pro- 
tection determined upon two years ago, with the 
general goodwill and concurrence of the agricul- 
tural interest.” 

After such a declaration, was it not totally 
impossible that that House should be pre- 
pared to hear of those sweeping measures 
which were for the first time developed on 
the 22nd of January last ? how could the 
right hon. Baronet state that he, and those 
who acted with him, could not be charged 
with having acted at variance with the 
‘* principles of a Conservative policy ?” 
Having disposed of that subject, he would 
call attention tp a few of the reasons which 
were offered for the introduction of the 
proposed measure by the right hon. Baro- 
net ; and the first and principal reason ad- 
duced was the failure in Ireland of the po- 
tato crop, upon which there were arguments 
in such abundance during the debate, 
that the subject became threadbare. But 
why should the failure of potatoes in Ire- 
land go to overturn a system—go to over- 
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turn those fixed principles which existed 
for upwards of two hundred years—prin- 
ciples by the operation of which this coun- 
try had so greatly prospered. It appeared 
to him perfectly impossible—he could 
hardly believe that such could be the rea- 
son of attempting to effect changes so 
strange, and which must be ruinous in their 
consequences. But, again, he was told— 
with what consistency he would leave 
others to explain—that the prosperity of 
the last three years justified further relax- 
ation. But if the country had made those 
wonderful advances of which the right hon. 
Baronet spoke, was not protection the 
cause ?—and protection being the cause, 
why should not protection be continued ? 
Why should not that principle be made 
permanent, that had conduced to the coun- 
try’s good? He was told that the wages 
of the labourer was not dependent on the 
price of corn. His experience was con- 
trary to that statement : in his own county 
(Leicestershire) a different result came un- 
der his own observation ; and he was sure 
he could also appeal to the knowledge of 
the hon. Member for Lincoln, who would 
bear him out in the assertion that the agri- 
cultural labourer was, in a great measure, 
dependent on the price of the grain. The 
proposition was so self-evident, that his 
surprise was, how it could be disputed. 
Again, he was told that the design was to 
reconcile differences, and to remove any 
animosity which might exist between the 
various classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Whether he were to understand that 
the sentiment had allusion to the Anti- 
Corn-Law League he would not say ; but 
that the agitation which was kept up in 
different parts of the country by the 
League, had its influence somewhere, 
there could not be the shadow of a doubt: 
at all events it brought the hon. Member 
for Stockport under the notice of that bo- 
rough, and he was elected as its represen- 
tative. As to the proposed measure of 
something in the shape of compensation, 
he had not the slightest hesitation in say- 
ing, that instead of advancing the agricul- 
tural interest it would rather impede it. 
The Loan Commissioners were to be allowed 
to lend the public money for draining. He 
did not consider that was a matter of any 
consequence, as it was easy enough for any 
gentleman to raise money upon his pro- 
perty, if he were so inclined. The whole 
of the propositions of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet for the alleged benefit of the land- 
holders, would not, if carried into effect, 
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give them relief to the amount of 3d. in 
the pound. He wished to allude, before he 
sat down, to a circumstance that had been 
mentioned in the public prints of the day 
in reference to the election for Notting- 
hamshire, where it was stated that the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland had 
avowed that it was the intention of the 
Government to adopt a liberal policy to- 
wards Ireland; and he wished to observe 
that if it were likely that the noble Lord 
(Lincoln) was about to adopt such mea- 
sures as would prove satisfactory to the 
noble Lord the Member for London, he 
would recommend the Irish Members of 
that House to look sharp about them as to 
what the policy in embryo was to be in re- 
gard to that country which they repre- 
sented. The hon. Member concluded by 
thanking the House for the attention with 
which they had listened to the observations 
he considered it his duty to make upon the 
question under discussion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said: In addressing to the House 
the few observations which | think it ne- 
eessary to make upon this occasion, I 
find that I must begin, as most of the 
hon. Members have begun who have lat- 
terly taken a part in the discussion of the 
present question, by saying, that at this 
period of so protracted a debate | cannot 
expect to add anything to the facts and 
reasonings which have been already laid be- 
fore the House. I shall therefore feel it my 
duty not to claim much of your attention ; 
I shall endeavour to confine the observa- 
tions which it will be necessary for me to 
make within as narrow limits as it is pos- 
sible for me to assign them. As to the 
more prominent merits of the question, it 
appears to me quite unnecessary that I 
should say much after the great ability 
with which it has been opened by my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Government, 
and after the manner in which it was yes- 
terday evening argued by my right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, who, in the course of his speech, 
left no part of the subject untouched, nor 
any argument of his opponents unrefuted. 
My right hon. Friend established beyond 
the possibility of contradiction, that the 
progress which we had made, and were 
making, towards the removal of restric- 
tions upon commerce must be regarded as 
successful—that all the relaxations which 
we had adopted had in every instance 
been attended with benefits, and produced 
results favourable to the comfort and hap- 
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piness of the community. But before I 
enter into the quéstion itself, I should be 
glad to respond to a call which has been 
made upon me to give some personal ex- 
lanations, and to state distinctly the part 
which I have takenin the transactions which 
have led to placing the Government in the 
situation in which we now stand. It has 
been supposed that upon this question I 
differ from my Colleagues in office; and it 
has been openly communicated through the 
ordinary channels of public information that 
J do so differ; but this, I think, will be 
proved to be as illusory as the arguments 
which have been urged against the measure 
itself. The course which I took I shall beg 
permission to state to the House as briefly 
as possible. In the middle of October last 
an opinion began to prevail in the public 
mind that a disease affecting the potato 
crop, had unfortunately extended itself 
throughout many parts of the country. 
On the Ist of November, the responsible 
advisers of the Crown were assembled for 
the purpose of considering the cireum- 
stances of the country. The House has 


been already informed by my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government that 
he then proposed to us two separate mea- 


sures, either to open the ports by an Order 
in Council, or to call Parliament together 
for the purpose of immediately effecting 
that object by means of a legislative enact- 
ment. Upon both those propositions I 
differed from my right hon. Friend. I felt 
then, as I do now, exceedingly averse from 
any direct interference of the Government 
with the existing law. It appears to me 
that in all cases an interference of the 
Crown to suspend the operation of law 
must be hazardous and dangerous, un- 
less there be an immediate, evident, and 
urgent necessity. Conceiving, then, that 
the state of Ireland did not come within 
this description—conceiving at that time 
that the case was not one which de- 
manded an immediate course of action, 
and that there was no actual urgency, 
I certainly thought that it was not ex- 
pedient by an Order in Council to open 
the ports for the admission of foreign corn. 
In Leasing that opinion, there was one 
point which I could not put out of considera- 
tion, namely, that we were not called upon 
to decide merely what should be the course 
taken at the moment respecting the Corn 
Laws. I could not conceal from myself 
the fact that the step which we were 
called upon to take, was one which must 
lead to a revision of the Corn Laws. I 
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know it has been stated that a suspension 
of the law does not necessarily lead to the 
consequence to which I have referred. In 
earlier periods of the history of the Corn 
Laws the ports have been opened by an 
Order in Council without those injurious 
effects upon trade which had been anti- 
cipated; or without a change of the general 
law, at the time to which I am now refer- 
ring. But the circumstances of those times 
were different: the sliding-scale of corn du- 
ties had not been established. It was the 
recommendation of that scale, that it rea- 
dily adapted itself to the necessities of the 
country; that in a period of plenty it re- 
stricted the influx of foreign corn, and 
in a time of scarcity furnished facility for 
importation without interference on the part 
of the Government—an interference which 
had been on former occasions found most 
inconvenient. I felt that the sliding-scale, 
if good for anything, superseded the neces- 
sity of departing from principles, or of dis- 
pensing with the existing law for the pur- 
pose of letting in foreign grain. I consi- 
dered suspension as neither more nor less 
than as an abrogation of the Corn Laws; 
and that cireumstance was with me an ad- 
ditional argument for not effecting the 
object in view by means of an Order in 
Council. I considered that it would not 
be giving the corn question fair play to 
prejudge, by premature suspension, the 
continuance of the existing law, Such a 
step was calculated to excite the feelings 
and passions of the great body of the com- 
munity previous to the moment when Par- 
liament would be called to decide for or 
against those laws, and thus to prejudice 
a fair discussion. For these reasons, there- 
fore, I gave my opinion against the admis- 
sion of foreign corn into the country 
through the medium of an Order in Coun- 
cil. But my right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government proposed an alterna- 
tive; the immediate assembling of Par- 
liament for the purpose of effecting the 
object of opening the ports by a le- 
gal enactment. To that proposition I 
equally offered an objection; but my ob- 
jection rested on a different ground. The 
proposition was submitted on the Ist of 
November. At that period, no doubt, 
the Members of the Cabinet had, from the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, accounts of 
widely-spread apprehensions as to an ex- 
tensive failure in the potato crop of Ire- 
land. On the other hand, however, there 
were opinions of others resting on what 
was considered respectable authority, that 
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the failure of the crop had not reached that 
extent which was calculated to give any co- 
lour of truth to the alarm which appeared 
to be entertained. At that period, more- 
over, the potato erop in Ireland had not 
been generally dug, and there was there- 
fore no means of ascertaining by actual 
experiment, whether the apprehensions by 
which the public mind was disquicted were 
likely to lead to the extensive results which 
some persons were inclined to believe would 
be realized. I felt that with this defec- 
tive information as to the extent of the 
calamity which appeared to be coming upon 
Ireland, it was highly probable that there 
might be so prevalent a doubt on the minds 
of a very large class, both in and out of this 
House, with respect to the actual extent 
of the disaster, as to render exceedingly un- 
likely that general concurrence to the pro- 
posed measure of acting on the Corn Laws 
by the means of a legislative enactment 
which was so essentially necessary to 
the securing successful results. I deemed 
it highly desirable that time should be 
afforded for further investigation, with a 
view to ascertain whether there were suffi- 
cient grounds for the apprehensions by 
which the country was beginning to be so 
seriously alarmed. I was anxious that it 
should be distinctly ascertained whether 
it were likely that these apprehensions 
would be realized; for I felt that in the 
event of our being able to show that the 
extent of the misfortune which impended 
over Ireland was anything like what we 
have now ascertained it to be, by authority 
which I regret to say, admits not of a 
shadow of doubt—I say I felt that, in the 
event of our being able to lay that as the 
true state of affairs before the public, there 
could be little doubt of our securing a 
more general concurrence in support of some 
measure for the immediate suspension and 
subsequent alteration of the Corn Laws, 
than we could hope to command if we pro- 
ceeded at once to the discussion, provided 
only with information which, though unques- 
tionably of an alarming character, was, not- 
withstanding, in many respects, defective 
and incomplete. For these reasons I gave 
my voice against the immediate assembling 
of Parliament. I may have been wrong, I 
may have committed an error of judgment, 
but I have no hesitation in asserting that I 
acted throughout in conformity with what 
I believed to be the best. It appeared to me 
that the danger with which we had to deal 
was one which could not be experienced at 
all events until an early period of the spring; 
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and I confess I felt great anxiety that as 
large a number of hon. Gentlemen as pos- 
sible should be induced by the power of 
undisputed evidence to concur in acknow- 
ledging the necessity which existed; it 
being in my view most desirable that the 
measures to be adopted should be sanc- 
tioned by a very large proportion of the 
Members of this House, and supported 
unequivocally by public opinion out of 
doors. I, therefore, preferred delay in the 
commencement of our operations, in order 
that, when they were commenced, they 
might be carried with a weight and an 
authority which would put an end to 
eavil and opposition. I may be told that, 
in opposing the Order in Council, I dis- 
played a want of that boldness which a 
Minister ought to exhibit in dealing with 
great public emergencies. I may be told 
that I was wanting in that sagacity which 
ought to have enabled me to comprehend 
the actual extent of the calamity long be- 
fore it had approached. I may be told, 
also, that I was yet more deficient in a 
knowledge of the feelings and opinions of 
those Friends who sit at the same side of 
the House with me; for that I should have 
known that they would at once have con- 
sented to the suspension of the Corn Laws 
if the question had been only put to them. 
I may, I say, have been in error in all 
these respects; but the error, if it be 
an error, was only one of judgment. 
To my own conscience I stand acquitted 
of any higher offence ; and I hesitate not 
to assert, that after the lapse of the 
period which has since intervened, and 
after calmly reflecting on the course I have 
taken, and the advice I have given, I can- 
not, on review of the whole transaction, 
bring myself to believe, that if the case 
were again to be presented to me in the 
shape in which it then stood, I should be 
justified in pursuing a different course 
from that which I then adopted. After 
these differences in the Government, it 
was agreed to postpone the further consi- 
deration of the subject for a limited period, 
in order that more extensive information 
might be obtained. That further period 
did most unquestionably bring with it the 
strongest possible arguments for a change 
of opinion. Many days did not elapse be- 
fore we were in possession of the Report 
of the Commissioners who had been sent to 
Ireland, detailing their views of the extent of 
the potato disease, and the limited amount 
of the crop on which it was possible to eal- 
culate with reference to next year. The 
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statement contained in the Report of these 
Commissioners was confirmed by actual 
experience when the crop came to be dug 
up; and it was then put beyond all ques- 
tion that to such an extent had the potato 
plague spread, that in some districts of the 
country one-half of the crop was lost, in 
others one-third, in others three-fourths. 
Nor was this the full extent of the calamity; 
for there was a general feeling, and one 
which I believe was completely warranted 
by the fact, that in some portions of Ire- 
land the preservation of any part of the 
crop, however minute, depended altogether 
upon the wetness or fairness of the weather 
afterwards. When these facts were known, 
the case was relieved from its difficulties ; 
and, although I was well aware, and felt 
most deeply that the adoption by us of the 
course which my right hon. Friend has now 
proposed to you, would be attended by the 
dissolution of party connexions, and that 
it would cause my separation from many of 
those with whom for many years it has 
been my pride to act, and whom, I trust, 
I may still be permitted to call my hon. 
Friends—I say, although I felt that this 
must be the inevitable consé¢quence of the 
measure, I also felt that there were im- 


posed upon me, by my position as Minister, 
other and higher duties paramount to the 
feelings of party attachment; and being 
convinced that the alteration of the Corn 
Laws had now become a question of abso- 
lute necessity, I was of opinion that under 
all the circumstances of the case those laws 


ought to undergo a change. At the same 
time, however, I felt that the change ought 
to be effected by others than myself and 
my right hon. Friends with whom I was 
associated in office; and entertaining that 
opinion, I cordially concurred in the re- 
signation of our charge into the hands of 
persons who, from their longer mainte- 
nance of the opinions which we then en- 
tertained, were better fitted to discharge 
the duty, and had perhaps a_ better 
chance of carrying the contemplated mea- 
sure into operation. And here permit me 
to assure the House, with the most un- 
affected sincerity, that when I tendered 
to Her Majesty my resignation of office, I 
had not the remotest conception that I 
should have ever to deal with this question 
in any other capacity than as a private 
Member of Parliament. If any hon. Gen- 
tleman should be inclined to question this 
assertion, I am prepared to sustain it by 
testimony which cannot be resisted. Iam 
prepared to prove, by evidence of the most 
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incontestable character, that when I re- 
signed my office, the resumption of it at a 
subsequent period never entered into my 
contemplation. But when it was discovered 
that the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don found it impossible to construct a 
Cabinet with satisfaction to himself, the 
question arose whether I should decline to 
accept office in a Government of which my 
right hon. Friend was again to be the 
head. Sir, I know of no principle on 
which it would be possible to justify a re- 
fusal. I had in the first instance doubted 
as to the exact time at which the great 
move should be taken, and as to the parti- 
cular measure which ought to be proposed ; 
but I had subsequently seen sufficient to 
convince me of the necessity of an altera- 
tion in the Corn Laws, and I was perfectly 
prepared, as a private Member, to give 
the sanction of my vote to that course of 
policy which, under all the circumstances 
of the ease, I considered most conducive 
to the interests of the country. Therefore, 
being fully prepared to maintain in my 
private capacity the opinions which I now 
advocate as a Minister, I felt that there 
was nothing against honour, or duty, in 
my resumption of the situation which I at 
present occupy. That is, in a few words, 
a brief history of the transaction as far as I 
am concernod. I trust this explanation 
will satisfy my Friend the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Liverpool ; and that he 
will understand that, although I may have 
had doubts at first as to the particular 
period at which, and the particular modo 
in which, Her Majesty’s Ministers ought to 
have introduced the measures which they 
considered necessary, I have come at 
length to the deliberate conclusion that I 
am best consulting the interests of the coun- 
try by adopting the course which I am 
now pursuing. A noble Lord, a friend of 
mine, who has spoken in the course of this 
debate, charges me with acting in a man- 
ner inconsistent with my duty in not ten- 
dering a resignation of my seat in Parlia- 
ment to my constituents; and he calls on 
me to make some explanation of the fact 
that I still remain here as Representative 
of the University of Cambridge. Now, 
Sir, I think it right to state that the views 
I take of the duties of a representative 
differ very materially from those which 
have been expressed by the noble Lord. I 
do not pretend to say that if hon. Gentle- 
men, at the period of their election, think 
fit to pledge themselves, under all con- 
ceivable circumstances, to maintain parti- 
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cular laws, and to take particular views 
of certain specified questions, they may 
not take upon themselves an obligation 
which they are bound in all honour to re- 
deem, and which renders it imperative on 
* them to resign their seats if they see grounds 
for departing from those pledges; but 
I am not one of those who are in this 
position. In offering myself as a repre- 
sentative to my constituency, I gave no 
pledge as to the Corn Law; I was asked for 
none. I may have stated to them in general 
terms my views on particular questions, if 
they happened to come under discussion ; 
but I have ever reserved to myself, in the 
most unequivocal manner, the fullest right 
to adopt, in reference to every question 
that may be deliberated upon in this 
House, that course — whatever it may 
be—which in my conscience I believe to 
be most conducive to the general interests 
of the community ; and however strongly 
an opposite course may be sanctioned by 
some great examples, however conformable 
it may be to the views of certain hon. 
Gentlemen who have pledged themselves 
at the hustings—I cannot admit that it is 
the duty of a representative who happens 
to act in opposition to the feelings of 
some portion of his constituents on a 
particular question, to make that difference 
the ground for tendering his resignation, 
or even for acquiescing in a demand that 
he should do so. I gave no pledges what- 
soever with respect to the Corn Laws on 
any of the occasions on which | addressed 
myself to my constituents. I never ex- 
pressed that permanent and unqualified ad- 
herence to existing laws which some hon. 
Members around me appear to have ex- 
pressed when they were elected; and 
upon these grounds I think that I should 
be abdicating the character of a represen- 
tative altogether—that I should be depriv- 
ing myself of the capacity of being useful 
to any class in the community if I were, by 
my professions or my example, to give 
countenance to the idea that it is the duty 
of a representative, when he differs from 
his constituents on any point, to give back 
into their hands the trust that has been 
reposed in him. Thus much, Sir, I have 
said on matters personal to myself. I have 
to apologize to the House for having tres- 
passed at such length on their time and at- 
tention by matters having reference to 
myself ; but I felt that I was called on 
to say something in explanation, and 
having done so I now proceed to address 
myself to the consideration of the question 
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more immediately before us. That question 
is one which in my opinion can be com- 
prised within a very narrow compass. It 
is simply whether you will continue to 
progress in the course which for some years 
past you have pursued in the relaxation of 
protective duties, or whether you will be con- 
tent, not merely to remain stationary where 
you are, but to retrograde on the path 
which, after full and mature consideration, 
you have entered. I am well aware, that 
in the course of this debate many hon. 
Members who have supported the Govern- 
ment up to this period in their relaxing 
policy, maintain that we have now arrived 
at that particular point in the withdrawal 
of protection from native industry at which 
it is essential that we should stop. They 
contend that we ought not to advance 
beyond it, because we cannot do so 
without injuring interests which we ought 
to protect, and because they think that in 
remaining where we are, we are doing 
what they believe to be just to all parties. 
But when I consider the arguments of some 
of my Friends at this side of the House 
—when I hear one hon. Member declare 
that as regards the Corn Laws he thinks 
they ought to be suspended at once, and 
when I find that that sentiment is cheered 
in such a manner as would seem to show 
that it met with very considerable ap- 
proval — when I hear other Gentlemen 
admitting that the Corn Laws may be 
modified after a certain fashion — when 
I see that some hon. Members advance 
a step further, and some not quite so 
far, on this question—when, I say, I see 
and hear all this, it appears to me that the 
great principle for which we are contending 
is conceded upon all hands; and I cer- 
tainly think that those Gentlemen will find 
it difficult to account for the reasons why, 
with such professions and admissions on 
their lips, they resist, as they are resisting, 
the Motion now before the House. I could 
have understood them if they had proposed 
some modification of the Corn Laws, or if 
they were prepared with some amendment 
after getting into Committee. That would 
have been a natural and rational course. 
That would have been the proper time and 
mode to consider the measure. But they 
have adopted the course which precludes 
all consideration whatsoever of that kind, 
Whatever they may be in words, in actions 
they are against us. They refuse as much 
to suspend as to abrogate the Corn Laws. 
They have taken a step from which no 
other results can come, but to remain just 
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as we are, without remedy for the existing 
evil, which they admit to be great—without 
a remedy for a possible future evil which 
may be yet more dreadful—and without 
the means of making that progress in the 
coure we have undertaken which is essen- 
tial for the welfare of this country. Sir, 
in support of the views which the Govern- 
ment take in support of this question, we 
have appealed, and I think in the opinion 
of the country successfully appealed, to the 
results of experience, as attesting the pro- 
gress which the country has made in opu- 
lence and power since the protective system 
has been relaxed. That progress has been 
attempted to be denied by certain hon. 
Members who are adverse to free trade. 
They have referred to figures and calcula- 
tions in support of their position, that no 
beneficial consequences have resulted from 
the relaxation of the protective system ; 
but I think I am warranted in saying, that 
these figures and calculations have proved 
an utter failure. [‘‘ No, no.”] Well, I 
think they have. I think they have 
been most triumphantly overthrown by 
my Friend the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade. The statement made 
by the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government was this, that it could 
not be shown that in the case of any 
one of all the articles affected by the recent 
reductions of the protective system, any- 
thing had resulted from the relaxation but 
increased activity to the trade and improve- 
ment to the industry of the country. This 
was the proposition that was advanced; and 
how was it refuted? After some delay, one 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Birming- 
ham, pointed to the article of spelter or 
zinc; but the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade met the assertions of the Member 
for Birmingham, and settled spelter as 
everything else had been settled; for he 
showed that though the home producer 
of the article might have had some dimi- 
nution of profit, the relaxation of the pro- 
tective duty led to the introduction of a fo- 
reign rawmaterial, the manufacture of which 
opened a new source of industry, and afford- 
ed increased employment to a vast numberof 
the poorer classes in this country. Anhon. 
Friend of mine (Mr. Liddell) yesterday even- 
ing thought it necessary to complain of the 
hardship which those free-trade measures 
would inflict upon the shipping interests. 
He told us that whatever might be its effect 
upon other interests, the welfare of the 
shipping interests was inseparably identi- 
fied with the preservation of the protective 
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system; and he did not seem willing to ad- 
mit that the shipowners had derived any 
benefit whatever from the relaxations 
that had already taken place, or were 
likely to realize any from the reductions 
now in contemplation. I must say, Sir, 
as my hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment has already said, that this oppo- 
sition to freedom of commercial intercourse 
on the part of the shipping interests, is one 
which greatly excites my surprise. I should 
have thought that a system of commercial 
intercourse which leads to a great increase 
of exports and imports, would have sug- 
gested itself to the mind of every thinking 
man as one calculated to increase the 
shipping by means of which these imports 
and exports were carried; and that it would 
be as clear as light, that in proportion 
as commercial intercourse extends, in the 
same proportion would your shipping in- 
terest be benefited; and that this additional 
benefit would also be realized—that by abun- 
dant commerce in the times of peace, we 
should provide ample means of defensive or 
offensive hostility in the event of war. This 
I ever regarded as the natural result of 
free commercial intercourse, as far as the 
shipping interests were concerned; and I 
confess that no one could be more surprised 
than I at finding opposition on the part 
of the shipping interests to the propositions 
of the Government. But I deny that 
the shipping interests have been  inju- 
riously affected by the relaxation of pro- 
tective duties. I can prove the contrary 
to be the fact. In the year 1842 the ton- 
nage of British vessels entering inwards 
amounted to 2,600,000 tons. In the year 
1845 it was 3,669,000 tons, showing an 
increase consequent on the relaxation of 
protection duties of one million of tons in 
that period. [An hon. Memper: The Chi- 
nese trade.] Making every allowance 
for the increase of the Chinese trade, 
and every other circumstance, with every 
deduction, there will be found to be a 
large increase in the tonnage. Now my 
hon. Friend the Member for the county of 
Durham insists that injurious effects are 
likely to result to the timber trade from 
the proposed measures ; and that injury 
has resulted from the relaxations which 
have already taken place. But let us 
come to figures. Let us consider what 
has been the quantity of shipping engaged 
in the Baltic trade within the last few 
years. In the year 1842 the number of 
ships engaged in that trade was 3,519 ; 
their tonnage was six hundred and thirteen 
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thousand eight hundred and nine ;_ in the 
year 1844 the number was 4,424, and 
their tonnage eight hundred and eighteen 
thousand four hundred and forty tons ; 
showing an increase of nearly 1,000 ships, 
and 200,000 tons. My hon. Friend has said 
that the increase of British shipping in the 
Baltic bears no proportion to the foreign 
ships that are engaged in the same trade, 
and, therefore, that the removal of the 
duty would throw into the hands of fo- 
reigners a greater extent of trade than we 
derived ourselves from the same source. 
I admit that it is the necessary consequence 
of the navigation law itself, that the fo- 
reigner can introduce, if he pleases, the 
produce of his country in the shipping of 
his own nation. But there is another rea- 
son for the increase of foreign shipping in 
the Baltic trade, which the measure before 
the House is calculated to remove ; and if 
my hon. Friend deems it expedient to give 
encouragement to British shipping in the 
Baltic, there is no means by which he can 
do it more effectually than by passing the 
measure now before the House. Sir, if 
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the hon. Gentleman had looked to the pro- 
portion of shipping employed in the convey- 
ance of corn under the system of the Corn 


Laws—when, the demand being sudden, it 
must come immediately from the country 
where the produce is, in the ships that are 
to be had on the spot, and cannot wait to 
be introduced in ships which come from 
this country, carrying out a cargo to bring 
back a cargo in return—if he looked to the 
disproportion in that particular branch of 
trade between the British and foreign 
shipping employed, he would see that he 
could not give a better chance of em- 
ployment to British shipowners, than by 
passing the measure now before the House. 
It appears by the returns of corn-laden 
ships that pass through the Sound, that 
there are 1,138 foreign ships, and only 501 
British—a disproportion exceeding that 
which prevails in the ordinary course of 
trade, and only to be accounted for by 
the circumstance I have stated. Then, 
if my hon. Friend wishes to restore 
the employment of British shipping, let 
him join with us in doing that which, 
by giving more freedom in commercial 
intercourse with those particular ports, 
and in an article which will not be suddenly 
sent for, but in a regular article of trade— 
let him join us in passing that measure, 
and his object will be accomplished. But 
then, said my hon. Friend, this diminution 
of duty on Baltic timber will necessarily 
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affect the shipping interests as regards 
your Canadian provinces, and tend to in- 
jure those provinces which you ought to 
protect. I will tell my hon. Friend, that 
in making that statement he falls into an 
error which is not uncommon with those 
who argue in favour of protection in respect 
to commercial measures. They think that 
an advantage on one side is sure to produce 
a disadvantage on the other; whereas the 
converse of the proposition is more near 
the fact ; for by increasing the import of 
an article into a country, instead of inflict- 
ing an injury upon the home produce, you 
confer a benefit on it. I have already re- 
ferred to the state of our trade in the Baltic, 
in 1842 and 1844; and now let us see what 
is the state of the shipping trade in those 
years in the British North American Colo- 
nies. In 1842, 1,550 ships were cleared 
out: in 1844, 2,844 ships were cleared 
out, with a tonnage, in the former case, of 
540,000, and in the latter of 789,000. 
Can there be any more conclusive evidence 
than this affords, that the reduction of 
the duty on foreign commodities does not 
injuriously affect the colonial trade, or the 
interests of the British shipowners con- 
nected with it? But this does not rest on 
my statement. There was a Committee 
last year in which this very question inci- 
dentally arose ; and Mr. Chapman, a gen- 
tleman of great knowledge and of extensive 
interest in the trade of shipping, then 
stated the benefits which the shipping in- 
terest had derived from the operation of the 
Tariff, of which the success was doubted 
at the time it passed. He was asked— 

“Is it not the fact, that it is only since freights 
were not remunerative that the attention of ship- 
owners has been directed to obtaining relief from 
any quarter they could ?” 

And he said— 

“The fact is, that until Sir Robert Peel, by the 

new Tariff, allowed us to get foreign provisions 
out of bond, the competition we had to maintain 
against foreigners was most unfair: that made a 
difference of 30 per cent. upon those provisions at 
once. Previously it was like a penalty hanging 
over us, and a premium to the foreigner.” 
And yet, if there were one point upon 
which more anxiety was expressed in parti- 
cular quarters than another, it was the 
admission of provisions which would be 
brought into competition with your pro- 
duce; but the exclusion of which had, as 
it appeared, been in fact, so unfavourable 
to British trade as to give to the foreigner 
a premium of 30 per cent. Mr. Chapman 
was then asked— 

“ Has that relaxation of the law, by which vessels 
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going abroad can provision out of bond, been very 
useful to the shipping ?—Of the greatest possible 
consequence; it makes just the difference, I 
believe, between a loss or no loss upon sailing the 
ship, as they are obliged to do, because they are 
compelled to have apprentices, and the apprentices 
must be maintained; and the real fact is, that 
they often send ships to sea only to save them- 
selves being out of pocket.” 

His evidence was further continued, and 
he was asked— 

«“ Are we to understand from what you have 
stated, and from the trade in guano, the shipping 
have not suffered so much as they did the three 
preceding years ?” 

His answer was— 

“ Yes, because the freights are becoming better 
allover the world. There is one exception, I believe. 
In the Canada trade they got from 30s. to 38s. 
and 40s.; that has been the rise since last year.” 
And he says— 

“ Tf you will give me 38s. a load for yellow pine 
for ten years to come, I will contract to supply 
you with any amount of tonnage.” 

When therefore my hon Friend speaks of 
those affected by the late change, and as 
likely to be affected by the future change, 
he proceeds only upon the statement of 
individuals who, embarking in the ship- 
ping trade when it was more costly than 
at present, find it diffieult to derive that 
return from their capital which they have 
a right to expect; I admit that there 
were shipowners at the time of the reduc- 
tion of duty upon Baltic timber upon whom 
it necessarily had an injurious effect. 
Ships built before the reduction, were built 
at an enormously enhanced expense, in con- 
sequence of the duty on timber, necessarily 
imposed upon them ; and though my hon. 
Friend said that that statement was errone- 
ous, and that the Baltic timber was not 
required for the making of ships, my hon. 
Friend must recollect that the duty on 
Baltic timber enhanced in precisely the 
same proportion the value and price of 
British oak with which ships were built, 
and did indirectly add to the price of build- 
ing ships nearly or exactly to the same 
extent as if built from timber brought 
from the Baltic. I think, therefore, it is 
probable that gentlemen who have built 
ships of those expensive materials find it 
difficult to compete with those who have 
built ships since then of cheaper materials. 
But, if [ may compare great things with 
small, they stand precisely in the situation 
of those innkeepers on the north road, 
who are ruined because the turnpike roads 
no longer bring customers to their houses, 
the railways affording a better mode of 
¢onveyance. But, says another hon, Friend, 
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“* Why, what an injury you are about to 
commit on Canada, whom you patronized 
two Sessions ago, and to whom you gave 
the advantage of being considered on the 
same footing as the mother country!’’ But 
has Canada any right to complain that you 
are now going to admit foreign corn in com- 
petition with the corn of Canada. I will 
stand up as high as any man for the pur- 
pose of preserving our colonial connexion, 
and of doing for the Colonies everything 
that is just, equitable, and right, and 
likely to conduce to their ultimate benefit ; 
but if in dealing with the Colonies you place 
their produce on the same footing as the 
produce of your own country, they have no 
right to complain, if, for the general benefit, 
you place in competition with them the 
same foreign commodities which you place 
in competition with those of your own 
country ; and therefore, if they complain 
that their advantages are diminished, my 
answer is, ‘‘ You stand on the same footing 
as the mother country ; you share her ad- 
vantages, and you must also share the in- 
conveniences, if they exist, with her; but 
you have no right to complain.”” Now, it 
has been a favourite argument with hon, 
Gentlemen, in discussing this question, and 
it is always a favourite mode of dealing 
with a subject when arguments cannot be 
readily adduced against it, to draw a pic- 
ture of the extravagant consequences likely 
to result from it. We have been told, 
therefore, that if free trade be permitted 
to one article, it must be the same to all ; 
that there should be no duty on tea, to- 
bacco, or other articles, because they say 
that that interferes with the course of free 
trade. But I beg to state that, in adopting 
those principles which are promulgated by 
the Government, I do not adopt extreme 
opinions either on the one side or the other. 
I admit that all duties, whether they be 
raised for taxation or otherwise, are impe- 
diments to trade, and I admit that, in 
many instances, they may indirectly ope- 
rate as protection; for it is impossible, 
under any financial system, however care- 
fully regulated, to avoid the effect of a re- 
venue duty in some instances being a duty 
of protection ; and therefore, when I advo- 
cate free trade, I put in my claim decidedly 
to retain those duties which are essential 
for revenue purposes; to retain those re- 
strictive duties which are essential for pre- 
serving public morals; and to retain those 
duties which may be necessary oceasionally 
for the public safety. And in doing so, [ 
do not conceive that I am in the least de- 
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gree departing from the legitimate applica- 
tion of the principles of free trade to a so- 
ciety constituted as ours is; I view free- 
dom of trade in the same light as I view 
civil liberty. The liberty of the subject 
must necessarily be under some restraint 
if he continues to live in a state of so- 
ciety; but you are not to take any restric- 
tions which may be imposed upon that 
liberty as the law by which your con- 
duct is to be regulated. It is an exception 
from the general rule, which it may be de- 
sirable to adopt, and you may find it indis- 
pensably necessary to maintain it upon one 
of the grounds I have stated—either for re- 
venue or national safety, or, what is more 
important than all, for the purpose of na- 
tional morality. The greater part of the 
argument on the present question has 
turned upon the probable etfect the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws is likely to have 
upon the agricultural interest. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen have supposed that by introducing 
competition with the agriculture of this 
country, we are likely to be overwhelmed 
with foreign produce, and that the agri- 
culturist is likely to lose his fair reward. 
We have heard various points argued in 
the course of this debate; but I will content 
myself merely with calling the attention of 
the House to two cases in which we have 
made a fair trial of what is the effect of re- 
striction upon agriculture, and what is the 
effect of introducing competition with re- 
spect to it; and from the results of these 
two experiments which history furnishes, I 
think I can show in the strongest manner 
the advantages which competition produces 
to the country which fully admits it. It is, 
perhaps, known to the House, that a consi- 
derable number of years since, as long ago 
as the reign of Charles II., the agricultural 
interest of this country entertained very 
similar opinions to those which have been 
professed by individuals connected with that 
interest at the present moment, and thought 
they were deeply affected by the importa- 
tion of produce which came into competi- 
tion with their own. At that time the ob- 
ject of alarm was Ireland. It was thought 
that Ireland, where labour was cheap, the 
soil fertile, the climate favourable, and 
where there was every inducement to ex- 
ertion, might by competition overwhelm the 
industry of this country, ‘and lead to the 
ruin of the agriculturist here; and the 
Parliament of that day thought fit to pass 
a law for preventing the importation of 
eattle from Ireland. Now, it was curious 
to observe what arguments were used at 
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that period when this disposition prevailed 
to give to this country the entire monopoly 
of cattle. History tells us, as to the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons— 


“There was a great rumour, rather than a 
complaint, of the great damage the kingdom sus- 
tained from the importation of Irish cattle, which 
were bred there for nothing, and transported for 
little, and might well undersell all the cattle here ; 
and hence the breed of cattle would be totally 
given over, and thereby the land yield no rent pro- 
portionably to what it ever had done, and that this 
could only be remedied by a very strict Act of 
Parliament to forbid the importation.” 


However, there were some Members of the 
agricultural interest who did not concur in 
those views, for Lord Clarendon tells usx— 
“Very many Members of several counties de- 
sired that their counties might not undergo any 
damage for the benefit of other individual places. 
They professed that their counties had no land 
bad enough to breed, and that their great traffic 
consisted in buying the cattle, making them fat, 
and upon this they paid their rent; and this 
appeared to be the case of many counties in 
England.” 
But the voices of those Gentlemen had 
little weight in the House of Commons, 
The Bill was carried with almost universal 
assent, and taken up to the House of Lords, 
and the House shall hear the reception it 
met with in the Upper House :— 


“In the Lords, a marvellous keen resolution 

appeared to use all expedition in passing it, and 
I must remark upon the singular coincidence, that 
the Duke of Buckingham appeared at the head of 
those who favoured the Bill with a marvellous 
concernment; and at the time appointed for the 
debate of it, contrary to his custom of coming to 
the House, indeed of not rising till eleven o’clock, 
and seldom staying above a quarter of an hour, 
except upon some business he concerned himself 
in, he was always present from the first thing in 
the morning, and stayed till the last at night, for 
the debate often held from the morning till four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and sometimes till candles 
were brought it. It was urged that, if the Bill 
did not pass, all the rents in Ireland would rise 
in a vast proportion, and those in England fall 
as much.” 
In consequence of this statement two noble 
Lords, one an English proprietor and the 
other an Irish, fought a duel by way of 
settling the question. And seven years 
afterwards a distinguished man in this 
country—an ancestor of the noble Lord 
whom I see opposite (Sir W. Temple)—in 
writing a letter to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland in 1673, when this law, which had 
been pressed forward so anxiously, had been 
in operation seven years, said— 

“ When the passage is open, land will be turned 
most to feed cattle; when shut, to sheep, as it is 
at present ; though I am of opinion it cannot last, 
because this Act seems to have been carried on 
rather by the interest of particular counties in 
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England than by that of the whole, which, in my 
opinion, must evidently be a loser by it. For first, 
the freight of all cattle that are brought over, 
being in English vessels, was so much clear gain 
to England. The trade of hides and tallow, or else 
of leather, was mightily advanced in England. 
Where the Irish sell, there will they be sure to buy 
too; and all the foreign merchandize which they 
had before from Bristol, Chester, and London, 
they will have in time from Rouen, Amsterdam, 
Lisbon, and the Straits. As for the cause of the 
decay of rents in England, which was made the 
oceasion of that Act, that proceeded not from the 
importation of Irish cattle. Besides, the rents 
have been far from increasing since.” 


The Bill, therefore, which was, by exclud- 
ing the importation of cattle from Ireland, 
to have kept up the rents of England, is 
proved, after seven years’ experience, by 
one most capable to judge—by a man of the 
most admirable judgment and most conver- 
sant with the affairs of England and Ireland, 
to have failed in its object, and to have 
caused rather a diminution than increase 
of rents. But there is a period in later 
times which shows, on the contrary, that 
the admission of competition contributes to 
the prosperity of agriculture. It is perfectly 
well known, that, up to the period of the 
Union, Ireland was, as to the importation 
of corn into this country, treated as a fo- 
reign country. In’ 1800 and 1801, there 
were 3,000 quarters of Irish corn imported 
in the one year, and 2,500 in the other ; 
but after the Union, and after a free trade 
of corn was established between Ireland 
and this country, the corn of Ireland was 
at once admitted to the markets of this 
country, in competition with corn grown by 
the agriculturists here; and we must bear 
in mind that at that particular period the 
population of England amounted to some- 
thing short of 11,000,000 souls, and the 
quantity of corn raised in England was 
proportionate to the population which at 
that time existed in it. Ireland rapidly 
sent large and annually increasing quanti- 
ties of corn for consumption of the people 
here, and in the course of a few years 
she imported at first 460,000 quarters per 
annum; and ultimately the corn sent an- 
nually to England from Ireland amounted 
to between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
quarters. Why, if there were any force 
in the arguments that agriculture would be 
ruined by the importation of corn from 
countries where labour is cheap, the land 
fertile, and where there is great room for 
improvement—why had they not weight, 
as applied to the admission into England, 
of corn from Ireland, which enjoyed all 
those peculiar advantages? And if Eng- 
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land, with a population of 11,000,000, 
could sustain the admission to that extent 
of corn from Ireland, not only without 
injury, but, as I will show you, to the great 
improvement of its own agriculture ; what 
fear have we now, when the population of the 
United Kingdom amounts to 27,000,000, 
that any practicable importation from abroad 
can exceed, in proportion to the population, 
the quantity that we previously admitted 
from Ireland, or can produce an effect 
upon the agriculture of this country more 
prejudicial, or, 1 ought tossay, less bene- 
ficial, than that which the Irish importation 
has produced? It is from the time of the 
Union that we may date our improvements 
in agriculture, and the stimulus that has 
been given to British industry. In the ten 
years subsequent to the admission of Irish 
corn, a greater number of Enclosure Bills 
were introduced into this House than at any 
previous or subsequent period. The gen- 
tlemen of England immediately paid great 
attention to the extension of agriculture, 
and to the application of science to its im- 
provement. We find that the price of corn 
in England was not reduced by the impor- 
tations that took place from Ireland ; but 
that agricultural prosperity was growing 
from year to year. If, therefore, as I said 
before, upon the limited field into which 
these large importations of Irish corn were 
introduced, you find no sensible effect to 
the injury of the agriculture of this country 
—that competition led to industry and per- 
manent improvement—how can you argue 
that a small introduction of corn from the 
Continent more limited in amount in propor- 
tion to the present population, will produce 
those disastrous effects which the hon. Gen- 
tlemen on my right are so fond of predicting? 
Another circumstance with respect to the 
agriculture of the two countries strikes me 
as of importance. I think no man present, 
whatever his attachment to the sister 
country may be, will deny that the agri- 
culture of that country, as compared with 
the agriculture of this, is deficient in the 
extreme. Yet, to which country has com- 
petition been most stringently applied ? 
England has received corn from Ireland— 
a country where the soil is fertile, wages 
low, and taxation trifling. Ireland has 
imported no corn, because her ports have 
been sealed against importation; and the 
consequence is, that from the want of com- 
petition, agriculture in Ireland has remained 
in much the same state that it was in when 
permission was obtained for the introdue- 
tion of its corn into the English market; 
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while competition, thus denied to Ireland, 
has been beneficial to England. My hon. 
Friend dreads the competition of any fo- 
reign country with Ireland. I think that 
what I have said will satisfy him, that, by the 
application of the same principles to the 
sister country the same effects might be 
expected; and that, so far from reducing 
the value of land and the amount of em- 
ployment for the poor, a stimulus will be 
created there by the increased demand 
which an extended intercourse with foreign 
countries will necessarily give. It will 
produce there, as in England, greater em- 
ployment in agriculture, and the establish- 
ment of manufactories to meet the wants 
of the people. It has been said, and said 
truly, by my hon. Friend, that the home 
market is the most valuable market. But 
the very object and effect of the proposed 
change is to enhance prices in that market ; 
and, so far from the agriculturist being in- 
fluenced by jealousy, he is in my view of the 
question of all men the individual who should 
most rejoice in that extension of commer- 
cial intercourse which, adding to the wealth 
of the general body of the community, gives 
him the richest customer for the produce he 
has to sell. I will refer to one other topic 
which has formed a larger proportion of 
this debate than any other; I mean those 
different arguments with respect to the in- 
consistency of public men. They have 
formed the main staple of the arguments 
of hon. Gentlemen; and whenever the 
word has been used, it has never failed 
to elicit their cheers. [am as strong an 
advocate for consistency as any man. But, 
Sir, shall I be told that consisteney con- 
sists in adhering to a particular line upon 
a subject which is subject to variation 
with the altered state of society from 
time to time? Am I to be told that if 
I in one particular year adopt a measure 
and give my assent to it, because at the 
time I believe it to be a proper one, I 
then am not at any subsequent period, 
whatever alteration may take place in the 
circumstances of the country, in the wants 
of the population, in the deficiency of their 
means of being fed, at liberty to depart 
from the line which I have already sup- 
ported ? I say that, in maintaining such 
opinions, you place consistency on a ground 
which is not tenable, and, so far from 
supporting the consistency of public men, 
you do more, by placing it on a wrong 
basis, to damage it than otherwise. Who is 
there among hon. Gentlemen who has been, 
in their sense, consistent upon the Corn 
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Law ? I know of no public man for many 
years past, not excepting Mr. Huskisson, 
Lord Brougham, and Lord Liverpool, who 
has not entertained different opinions at 
different times. And now let me ask, are 
the hon. Gentlemen on my right themselves 
agreed upon the question? Are they pre- 
pared to maintain the principle that con- 
stancy and adherence to a particular line 
are to be the rule by which the virtue of 
public men is to be tested ?- Why, even the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire says, 
“*T never imagined that these laws would 
be permanent.’’ He admits that the time 
may come when they may be changed. [I 
would’ ask my hon. Friend, when is the 
time at which he thinks it will not be in- 
consistent to change? When are these 
Corn Laws to be altered or abrogated, as 
he thinks they must be? When a Gentle- 
man tells me that he does not imagine 
certain duties are to be permanent, it is 
clear that he does contemplate a change 
at some time or other. I ask him, then, 
to show me the period when he will be 
prepared to advocate the repeal of the duty 
on corn? Will he tell me the time when 
that repeal can be effected with less injury 
to society at large, or with greater advan- 
tage to the general body of the commu- 
nity? Or will he show the time when re- 
sistance to the repeal of the Corn Law can 
be less effectively maintained, or lead to 
less dangerous consequences ? The ques- 
tion at issue between us is merely a question 
of time. I think the present the most im- 
portant period for us to lay hold of for the 
purpose. We have reached a period when 
there is great distress from the failure of a 
particular crop; we are arrived at a moment 
when not only do we contemplate the effects 
of the failure of the present potato crop, 
but we look forward to the consequences 
of a failure in future years, probably lead- 
ing to the substitution of a diet of corn in- 
stead of potatoes. For although the noble 
Lord the Member for Staffordshire has 
very kindly advertised the potatoes grown 
by Mr. Chapman in his garden at Isle- 
worth, from diseased Irish potatoes, I 
must say that more extensive experiments 
have been made by gardeners, scientific 
men, and others, and the results have been 
anything but satisfactory. I have seen, 
Sir, accounts from America, where this dis- 
ease has prevailed for three consecutive 
years. It was observed in the first instance 
in a slight degree. In the second year 
it eame with aggravated force. In this 
year in which we are now speaking the 
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destruction of the crop in North America 
is equal to that in many parts of Ireland. 
What has happened in other countries 
may also happen in this ; and in the pros- 
pect of the continuance of this disease, is it 
not prudent and wise to take the earliest 
opportunity for providing increased pro- 
vision for the wants of the people? It 
is not only that the disease prevails in 
England and in Ireland, but there is the 
apprehension of a subsequent prevalence 
of the disease in other countries ; and if 
it should continue, there will be a demand 
for corn in those countries beyond that 
of the present moment, and during the 
same period that we shall have an increased 
demand also; and the probability will ra- 
ther be that we shall not get that supply 
which we shall necessarily require under 
any circumstances, than that we shall have 
the inundation of corn which some hon. 
Gentlemen fear. Has the House ever con- 
sidered the situation in which this country 
stands at this moment in regard to the 
extent to which its population is growing 
every day? Have they calculated that the 
addition to the population made every year 
requires no less than from 100,000 to 
120,000 additional acres of wheat to be 
grown every year, to meet their wants ? 
If we cannot add this extent of land (in 
size equal toa county) every year, must we 
not look abroad for aid; and do not cireum- 
stances loudly call upon us to make pro- 
vision in time for the wants that are com- 
ing upon us? [ ask hon. Gentlemen, will 
they wait until the time of distress, famine, 
and mortality arrives, before they make a 
settlement of this question? and will they 
then be able to settle it satisfactorily to 
their own minds, or in such a way as to 
produce a good effect upon the minds of 
those who require the change, in order to 
be supplied with food? For myself, I 
must say that this is the time at which 
the repeal of the Corn Laws ought to be 
effected, and the question settled; by 
doing it now we shall effectually provide 
for the happiness of the people, and excite 
a spirit of emulation and enterprise which 
must result in general good, It is not 
necessary for me to go into all the objec- 
tions of the hon. Gentlemen who oppose 
this measure. I am surprised that so many 
of my hon. Friends should express them- 
selves in terms of such strong disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I regret that some of those 
for whom I have the greatest respect 
should haye expressed themselves hostile, 
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not merely to the measure, but to the indi- 
viduals by whom it is propounded. I do 
not presume or intend to retort upon any 
hon. Gentleman the expressions used and 
applied to us. But my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Dublin, 
in a speech which, he will permit me to 
state, contains far more of eloquent decla- 
mation and attack upon my right hon. 
Friend, than of argument upon the sub- 
ject, stated that it was the duty of an in- 
dependent Member of the House to main- 
tain what he believed to be a right opinion, 
independent of the men by whom any mea- 
sure may be brought forward. I allow, in 
the fullest terms, the propriety of the right 
hon. Gentleman retaining to himself that 
right. I only ask him to allow the Minis- 
ters of the Crown the same latitude of 
acting upon the principles they believe to 
be right, independently of those by whom 
their measures may be opposed. I ask him 
if he himself thinks that he is not liable 
to censure while acting upon principles 
which he believes to be right, that he will 
at least allow others to pursue the same 
course without bestowing upon them those 
opprobrious epithets he has applied to 
them? The right hon. Gentleman told us 
that we were unstable in mind. He says 
that we are infirm of purpose, and calls us 
political tergiversators. My right hon, 
Friend told us that we were ‘Cabinet jug- 
glers,”” and made use of an observation 
which was not very kind, courteous, or 
just, and one which I regret the more, as 
it affects the character and reputation of 
my right hon. Friends, rather than that it 
is applicable to any part I have had in the 
the proceedings of the Government. The 
House has had laid before them distinetly 
the whole of the transactions of the Go- 
vernment in their resignation of office and 
their return to it; and I believe, with the 
exception of my right hon. Friend, there is 
not a man in the House who would believe 
there was any but the utmost openness and 
sincerity in those transactions. There was 
no deception—none of that political jug- 
glery which the right hon. Gentlemen im- 
putes tous. My only regret is, that the 
public at large, viewing the hasty, incon- 
siderate manner in which my right hon, 
Friend has given judgment on this occa- 
sion, may be misled into the belief that he 
wants that candour and calm consideration 
of evidence which I believe he is aceus- 
tomed to display elsewhere, and which, cer- 
tainly, is most becoming in one filling his 
high judicial office. I may be called a 
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coward or a political tergiversator. I ad- 
mit that I was afraid to maintain party con- 
nexions in opposition to the public interest. 
I was afraid to risk the subsistence of a na- 
tion in deference to the opinions of a party. 
If that was cowardice, | am guilty of that 
cowardice, and I am not ashamed to avow 
it. I may be called a political tergiver- 
sator. But if I have turned my back 
upon my political friends, it has been only 
to protect them from the consequences of 
their want of foresight. Seeing that there 
was famine in Ireland ahead, and fearing 
the effect of the reaction upon the interests 
of this country, I was not ashamed to turn 
a bold front to the threatening dangers, 
though in doing so I may have turned my 
back on some of those with whom I was be- 
fore associated. I tell my hon. Friends, 
that though I painfully feel the loss of 
their good opinion upon matters connected 
with politics, | shall ever remember with 
satisfaction the periods when we were 
formerly connected; and I trust that when 
their judgment shall have had time to cool 
—when they shall see the dangers with 
which this country is threatened, not merely 
in prospect, but in real operation—when 
they shall be aware of the necessity that 
existed of making provision for those dan- 
gers by the alteration of the laws affecting 
the supply of food—I know enough of them 
to believe that, however inconsistent it may 
appear to them now to change their opinions 
upon a public measure, there is not one of 
them who will not then admit that he was 
wrong in condemning this measure, which 
has been proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the full belief that it is caleu- 
lated to promote the best interests of the 
country. 

Mr. FERRAND: I believe, Sir, I am 
now perfectly in order in alluding to those 
petitions which were presented a few nights 
ago by the noble Lord the Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Lord Morpeth). 
Hon. Gentlemen will remember, that, in 
the year 1845, I produced evidence before 
this House that the Anti-Corn-Law League 
had purchased signatures in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire at one shilling a hun- 
dred. I was well aware when the noble 
Lord presented those petitions, that, though 
he might believe that the signatures to 
them were genuine, and the unbiassed acts 
of the parties who had attached their 
names, such was not the fact; and I am 
here prepared to prove before a Committee 
of this House, if my statement is denied, 
that the working people are compelled by 
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the master manufacturers who support the 
Anti-Corn-Law League to attach their sig- 
natures to these petitions, however strongly 
they may be opposed to them in principle. 
If those men dare refuse to attach their 
signatures to such petitions, they know 
perfectly well that they sacrifice their daily 
bread. I am indebted to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Hume) for having, 
several years ago, exposed in this House 
the odious intimidation and oppression 
which was practised upon the working 
men in the manufacturing districts if they 
dared to disobey their masters. He said 
in this House, that ‘‘ it was a regulation 
entered into by the masters of Scotland 
that no person who quitted one factory 
should be employed in another ; and that 
object was effected by the masters sending 
round to each other lists of the men who 
from any cause whatever had quitted their 
employment, so that no man who happened 
to differ with his master could succeed in 
obtaining employment elsewhere.’’ Is not 
this ‘“‘an odious combination?’’ That 
combination has been introduced into the 
manufacturing districts of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire ; and I again repeat, that no 
working man who is employed by an Anti- 
Corn-Law League manufacturer dare re- 
fuse to attach his signature to any petition 
that may be presented to him. But I 
have seen several petitions for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws presented to this House 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite ; and among 
others one by the noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London. 1 will ask those 
hon. Gentlemen, as well as the noble Lord, 
whether they conscientiously believe that 
the signatures to those petitions are ge- 
nuine ? I have never heard those petitions 
alluded to during this debate. If the hon. 
Gentlemen who presented them had _be- 
lieved the signatures to them were genuine, 
they would surely have pointed to them as 
an evidence of public opinion upon this 
question. Now, I tell the House that I am 
prepared to produce evidence at the bar of 
this House, or before a Committee of the 
House, that one man attached 14,000 sig- 
natures to one of these petitions without 
ever having left his house or asked a single 
person to write his name. That is the way 
in which the petitions of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League have been got up, and then 
placed upon the Table of this House. So 
much for your petitions. I may now be 
allowed to allude to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) the other 
evening. While the hon. Gentleman was 
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delivering that speech, I contradicted him 
in rather a round manner; but I assure 
him I intended nothing in the slightest de- 
gree offensive. But as the hon. Member 
mentioned several circumstances in a most 
positive, and, let me tell him, dictatorial 
manner, I thought I had a right to 
give a somewhat positive denial to his 
statements. That hon. Gentleman said 
it was a ‘‘ notorious fact that some hon. 
Members of this House, with some foolish- 
ness, and much good nature, had sub- 
scribed 2,0001. to enable the hon. Member 
to fight the West Riding election.”” That 
fact may be notorious, but I never heard 
of it before ; and if the hon. Gentleman 
will be so obliging as to inform me where 
I can find the money, I will cheerfully 
allow him 20 per cent. The hon. Gentle- 
man then went on to say that I had pub- 
lished a very able letter. I begin to think 
this was the case, for I have seen no an- 
swer to it from any member of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. The hon. Gentleman 
also said that I had completely sueceeded 
in what he believed was my peculiar mission 
—in creating a hostile feeling between 
the masters and men, the employers and 
the workmen. Now, I totally deny that 
charge. The hon. Member says he read 
my speeches. Can he deny any state- 
ments I made? If he cannot, he will find 
that I merely exposed to the public gaze, 
and brought under his notice, cruelties and 
oppression which have been for years prac- 
tised by the masters towards their work- 
men, and which have produced the bad 
feeling he charges me with exciting. He 
said that my friends actually repudiated 
my efforts. That assertion I most strongly 
deny. When I arrived in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, the Tory party—I don’t 
mean the Conservative party, for, thank 
God, there is not now such a party in the 
country—told me that it was utterly use- 
less to attempt to contest the election. 
They said—‘‘ The Anti-Corn-Law League 
have been here, and by fraud and perjury 
have swamped the honest and constitu- 
tional electors. They have placed 2,000 
electors upon the register, and we don’t 
think we have any chance.” I advised 
them to fight the battle. I told them they 
had truth and honesty on their side, and 
that I believed the honest electors would 
rise up indignantly against this impudent 
attempt of a factious league to trample 
them under its feet. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that if Mr. Edwin Lascelles had 
fought the battle as he ought to have done, 
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and as I say he was bound to do, if he in- 
tends to head the party in that division of 
the county; or if Mr. Lane Fox had not 
been compelled, under the advice of his 
physician, to relinquish the contest, which 
he could only have undertaken at the risk 
of his life, Lord Morpeth would not now 
occupy a seat in this House. |‘ Hear, 
hear.’’]| You may say ‘Hear, hear ;” 
but what said your party in Yorkshire at 
the time? The instant they found I was 
going to make a fair stand-up fight, they 
said, ‘‘ Not a moment is to be lost; if we 
don’t strain every nerve we are sure to be 
beaten.”’ I think the hon. Gentleman 
said in another part of his speech, that the 
working men repudiated my doctrines. 
Now, if that was the case, how is it that I 
was so successful in exciting a bad feeling 
between the employer and employed? I 
think this is a contradiction ; but to show 
that these working men did not repudiate 
my doctrines (and I am sorry the noble 
Lord the Member for the West Riding is 
not in his place), I may tell the House what 
happened on the day of election. A friend 
of the noble Lord’s who stood near him 
on the hustings, proposed thrice during the 
proceedings to the 8,000 working men who 
had been sent down by the League manu- 
facturers to hold up their hands for the no- 
ble Lord, that they should give three groans 
for Ferrand. Twice they refused: not one 
man would respond to the call; and surely, 
if the working men had repudiated my doc- 
trines, they would have responded to the 
request of their employers, and have given 
three groans for Ferrand. But is the hon. 
Member for Sheffield aware that when [ 
was in the West Riding of Yorkshire, I 
challenged any member of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League who was a Member of this 
House, to meet me in public and discuss 
the question of free trade before the work- 
ing men. I challenged them at Leeds, at 
Bradford, and at Huddersfield ; but they 
refused to accept my challenge. Here, in 
this House, I repeat that challenge ; and I 
dare you to accept it and appear before 
the manufacturing operatives of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. If you wish it I will 
read to you the challenge I published in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire—a challenge 
that was refused there, and is refused here 
again to-night. How can you say, then, 
that the working men in the north of Eng- 
land are, to a man, in favour of free trade ? 
I will prove to you to-night before I con- 
clude whether they are or not. With the 
permission of the House, I will now allude 
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to what, without intending anything offen- 
sive, I must call the disgraceful position in 
which hon. Members on this side appear 
before the country. I remember the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London 
rising in his place and asking the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), after he had been 
placed in power backed by a majority of 
ninety-one in this House, how he intended 
to conduct the affairs of this great country. 
The right hon. Baronet replied, ‘I am 
asked by the noble Lord how I intend to 
conduct the affairs of this nation.”” Then 
turning round to the men who had placed 
him in power, the right hon. Baronet said, 
««T will walk in the direct path, and in the 
light of the British Constitution.” I be- 
lieve it is in unison with the spirit of the 
British Constitution that when a dissolution 
of Parliament oceurs, and a general election 
takes place, the candidates for the suffrages 
of the electors should appear before them, 
and honestly and openly explain, without 
reserve, their political principles. Not only 
are they compelled to do this, but they have 
to undergo a most searching examination ; 
and the electors do not decide for whom 
they will vote, or in whom they will place 
confidence, till they have duly weighed the 
political principles of the candidates who 
may appear before them. When the last 
Parliament was dissolved, I believe Her 
Most Gracious Majesty declared in Her 
Speech, that She was anxious to take the 
sense of the nation upon those great ques- 
tions which then agitated the public mind. 
When I stood upon the hustings at Leeds 
by the side of the noble Lord the Member 
for the West Riding (Lord Morpeth), by 
the side of my hon. Friend also Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. E. Denison), and 
by the side of the hon. Member for the bo- 
rough of Leeds (Mr. W. Beckett), I heard 
this language uttered by the noble Lord. 
On the 25th of June, 1841, the noble Lord 
said— 

“The cause which I conceive is at the bottom 
of the great struggle which Iam about to com- 
mence is a war against monopolists, and it is not 
before such an assembly as this, or in the Cloth 
Hall at Leeds, that I can despair of triumph.” 


Now, that I call a fair and manly way of 
laying down the principles of free trade. 
Mr. 8. Wortley (the present Lord Wharn- 
cliffe), to show his purpose of standing by 
the Corn Laws, quoted the remark of Lord 
Melbourne in the House of Lords— 
“When I hear my noble Friend (Earl Fitz- 
william) speak of leaving the agriculture of this 
country wholly without protection, I de¢lare before 
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God I think it the wildest and maddest scheme 
that ever entered into the mind of man.” 


But, what had Mr. B. Denison said—the 
Gentleman who was going to vote against 
the Government, and to tell the House that 
he had been deceived into seconding the 
Address? Sir, I think that noble Lords 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite once were 
charged with thimblerig ; but, surely they 
may retort in these days of general apos- 
tacy. Well, Mr. B. Denison said, “I think 
they are attempting to gull the people by 
what I call the humbug of free trade.” 
Then, the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. W. 
Beckett) had said— 

“Some people tell you to stick fast to English 
agriculture, and then go to foreign agriculture. I 
say, stick fast to English agriculture ;”’ and he 
went on to ask, ‘ What does the English landlord 
get from agriculture? On the average, wheat 
land does not pay him more than 24s. an acre, 
when he can get it. That is about 3 per cent. for 
his money. Now, is there a manufacturer who 
ever received so low a rate of interest on his 
capital as 3 per cent? Look to the tenant: he 
gets not more than 5 per cent for his money; and 
as for the labourer, he gets no more than 12s. per 
week.” 

Now, Sir, if the hon. Gentleman is present 
in this House, I will say, I don’t mean to 
ask him how he means to vote, because I 
know how he ought to vote. If he is an 
Englishman, he will stick to English agri- 
culture; if he is an honourable man, he will 
stick to his hustings’ pledges; if he is an 
honest man, and has changed his principles 
and opinions upon this subject, let him re- 
sign his seat. Let him remember that he 
stood at the hustings at Leeds under a 
banner having inscribed on it, ‘‘ A Beckett 
never failed us yet.’’ He has gained a 
name in that borough as “ honest William 
Beckett ;”’ but if he changes on this occa- 
sion he will be ever after known, politically 
speaking, as ‘‘dishonest William Beckett.” 
Sir, I now turn to the benches immediately 
behind the Treasury bench ; and I have no 
doubt that several Members have already 
begun to tremble, and say, ‘Is it I he is 
going to attack? But it is the hon. Mem- 
ber for Winchester (Mr. B. Escott) to whom 
I am about to allude. Let me ask him how 
he obtained his seat? Has he forgotten 
the visit he paid to the Buckinghamshire 
farmers previous to the last election? Has 
he forgotten drinking their wine, patting 
them on the back, and giving one cheer 
more for agriculture; and then marching 
into Winchester with the other hon. Mem- 
ber, like himself, a supporter of protection ¢ 
Sir, I like honesty in public men; and if I 
had been guilty of such conduct as the hon, 
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Member for Winchester, I should scorn to 
tread on the floor of the House. Sir, 
he came here reeking from the hustings, 
pledged to stand by agriculture to the last 
moment of his existence ; and what is his 
course now? On the 22nd February, 1842, 
he made a splendid speech in this House. 
Sir, he stood there then [pointing to the 
agricultural benches], among the friends of 
agriculture, and not behind the Treasury 
bench ; and the next day he went to Mr. 
Ollivier, of Pall Mall, and got him to pub- 
lish his speech corrected from the short- 
hand writer’s notes. Sir, he was so kind 
and obliging as to present me with a copy; 
and I now, with the permission of the 
House, will for the first time make use of 
it. He says, speaking of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton— 

“ Before my hon. Friend the Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Villiers) called on us, the repre- 
sentatives of the people, to repeal and totally ab- 
jure the principle of the law for regulating the 
importation of corn, it was necessary, in my ap- 
prehension, for him to prove two propositions to 
the satisfaction of this House. It was necessary 
for him to prove, first, that the distress of certain 
portions of the people is caused by the principle 
of the law for regulating the importation of fo- 
reign corn. Secondly, that the repeal of all laws 


founded on that principle, would not cause greater 
evils to other portions of the community than 


those which he assumes it would remove. Sir, 
the hon. Member and his supporters not only do 
not prove these propositions, they never attempt 
to argue them ; and yet, until these propositions 
are not only argued, but proved, that man must 
be, as was well said in another place, a madman, 
or something worse, who would attack the princi- 
ple of a law which has not only answered its pur- 
pose better than any other principle which has 
ever been tried, but under which. the owners and 
occupiers of lands have been taught by this House 
and the Legislature to believe themselves safe and 
secure. Six Parliaments have maintained this 
principle. Talk of public faith indeed; here is 
the faith of Parliament pledged to the landed pro- 
perty of England, pledged not indeed to particular 
enactments, and clerical details of scales and 
figures—who could imagine such a folly ?—but 
pledged to the principle of protection—protection 
without prohibition; but still protection to the 
home grower. And under this solemn sanction 
and security, and relying on this faith of Parlia- 
ment, have they purchased, taken leases, made 
devises and settlements, laid out vast sums in im- 
provements and expensive systems ; married, made 
plans in life, educated and provided for children 
in business, and whom they fondly thought were 
safe under the shelter of that protection beneath 
which their fathers rested. Is the hon. Gentle- 
man prepared for a system of treachery and con- 
fiscation? I know he is not; but I know also 
that his Motion, if carried, would be equivalent 
to such a system.” 


The noble Lord the Member for London 
made a proposition for a 6s. duty. The 
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people of England knew the treachery of 
such conduet, and spurned it as an insult 
on their understanding.’’ Where is the 
treachery now? Where is the insult to 
the electors now? Especially to the elec- 
tors of Winchester, who, having called 
upon him to give up his seat, he refused 
to do so. Then he referred to the soil, and 
said— 

“The soil they cannot annihilate, nor destroy 
its perennial bounty. In spite of their foolish 
projects it will still continue to feed their wrongs 
and nourish their ingratitude—while its possessors 
and its cultivators are still the best customers for 
their trade and manufactures, and maintain the 
wealth and credit of the country against the subtle 
lucubrations of economists, or the rashness of dis- 
appointed politicians.” 

Sir, I want to know who are the disap- 
pointed politicians now? He goes on:— 

“ Would a little party of them now ask leave to 

overset the corner-stone of that commercial policy 
by which they have grown so great? Whence is 
this strange insanity? Has too much prosperity 
made them mad? This question affects the very 
principles of the Constitution, and the honour no 
less than the constitution of this House.” 
I tell him this question affects his honour. 
I tell him that he is bound in honour to go 
down to Winchester and resign his seat. 
He says in his preroration— 

“ Sir, I know not what the noble Lord will do 

next; but having no proof of national benefits to 
be derived from his changes, or those of his more 
rational associates; and seeing all around me 
much of the distress and mischief, the effect of 
ill-considered change, I am resolved, for the bene- 
fit of the country and the preservation of its liber- 
ties, to stand by the landed interest ; which is only 
another name for the English interest, and to 
oppose by the best means in my power—and now 
by voting for the measure of Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters (not the present measure)—the schemes of 
those, who for years past have shown by nothing 
so much as their rashness in new legislation, their 
hostility to English liberty and their incapacity to 
govern their country.” 
That, Sir, is the speech delivered by the 
hon. Member for Winchester, who now 
sits behind the First Lord of the Treasury 
as one of his supporters. There is an old 
saying in our part of England, and I think 
it is a very true one, ‘ Birds of a feather 
flock together.” I don’t know whether 
the hon. Member for Cirencester (Mr. 
Cripps) is in his place. He is, I believe, 
the last Lord of the Treasury who was 
elected. It is high time, I think, that 
there were other two Members. On the 
14th of August, 1845, be went down to 
his constituents, and said— 

“TIad I thought that I was rendering myself 
liable to the charge of supporting a man who 
could be called, with any show of justice, a traitor 
to his party, I would have relinquished the highly 
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prized honour of being your representative, and 
sheltered myself, as I could have done without 
dishonour or loss of character, under that offer of 
permanent and lucrative employment referred to 
by Mr. Mullings, but which I had no wish should 
be made public here.” 

I heard the right hon. Baronet the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade stand 
up in this House last night, and expound 
the great brass case with great ability, 
as counsel for the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, but certainly without convincing 
the House of the truth of his argument. 
But when I knew that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, when he was attacking us for oppo- 
sing Her Majesty’s Government, had either 
in his red box or in his pocket an address 
from his constituents, demanding the re- 
signation of his seat for having broken his 
pledges, I did look him in the face and 
thought—but I won’t say what I thought 
of him, though I know what his constituents 
think of him. 1 will now allude to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wiltshire, the Secretary at War (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert). I think his personal honour is 
at stake at the present time. On the 15th 
of February, 1845, exactly one year from 
this time, when accepting the office he now 
occupies, he went down to his constituents, 
asking them again for their confidence ; 
and he said— 

“Tt is now twelve years since I first appeared 

before you as a candidate. I was then a young 
man, just entering into public life, and I then 
asked for your sutfrages upon trust and credit, 
undertaking to use such abilities as I possessed in 
your service, and for the advancement of the pub- 
lic interest. During that time in my Parliamentary 
course I may have made many mistakes; but, 
gentlemen, we are all fallible, and in the various 
questions which came before Parliament many 
difficulties have arisen in the progress of various 
measures upon which I may have been in error; 
but, I believe that the course I have taken gene. 
rally has been to conciliate your support, because 
I believe my views have generally coincided with 
those of my constituents.” 
He then went on to address his constituents 
upon the Corn Laws, and he said that he 
thought that protection was necessary for 
agriculture— 

“Te did not think that that protection was one 
bit larger than it ought to be, looking to the bur- 
dens of agriculture ;” and he finished by saying, 
that “he hoped and believed that there was 
among the people of this country, as there cer. 
tainly was by Her Majesty’s Ministers, a determi- 
nation to uphold that law.” 


Commercial Poliey— 


I am glad to see the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment in his place. He, too, went before 
his constituents when he accepted office ; 
and how stands he pledged to the electors 
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of Dorchester? I tell him, too, that his 
personal honour is at stake. He may dis- 
pose of his changes of opinion by one fling 
of his arm; but he will not dispose of his 
constituents in that manner. He is bound 
to redeem his pledges on the hustings; and 
if his political opinions have changed, I tell 
him that he is bound as a man of honour to 
resign his place into their hands once more, 
in order to enable them to be freely and 
honourably represented. I have read the 
speech which the right hon. Baronet deli- 
vered to his constituents on that occasion, 
and was delighted with its talent and ability; 
and I think the best thing the protectionists 
could do would be to print it in a cheap 
form and circulate it through the country, 
as the First Lord of the Treasury used to 
do with his speeches when in opposition to 
the Whigs. I was then one of the rank 
and file of the Conservative party; and I 
used to receive large packages of Sir R. 
Peel’s speeches on the Corn Laws, which 
were sold at one penny each. Who sent 
them to me I never found out; but I sus- 
pect that the right hon. Baronet had heard 
that I was a warm and earnest supporter 
of his principles, and, therefore, favoured 
me with packages of his speeches, carriage 
paid, which I cireulated among the people 
in my neighbourhood ; and I rejoice to say 
that they made many proselytes, and were 
the chief cause of the return of Mr. Stuart 
Wortley as a protectionist. But to return 
to the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department: he said— 

“A friend of mine said, ‘And what about the 
Corn Laws? I said, I would not avoid that sub- 
I conceive the true principle to 
be, that a protective duty should be substituted for 
absolute prohibition ; and I think that, as a general 
rule, it should be the smallest amount which, on 
a careful revision, would be found to give to native 
industry fair play in its competition with foreign 
countries, the circumstances attending our rela- 
tion to those countries being duly considered.” 
Then he went on to quote what poor Lord 
Melbourne said on the Corn Laws :— 

“What did Lord Melbourne say in the House 
of Lords, when the proposal to alter the Corn 
Laws was mooted in that House? He declared 
that it would be absolute madness in any one to 
make such a proposition.’’ 
The right hon. Baronet then proceeded to 
say—‘‘I never have and never will shrink 
from public opinion.”” Then, why don’t he 
go down to his constituents? I am de- 
lighted to see the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) in his place. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet thus spoke of the noble Lord and his 
party :— ; 

“The late Government is fallen, to rise no more. 
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The question now at issue is this—shall the Con- 
servative or democratic principle prevail? Shall 
Messrs. Roebuck, Warburton, O’Connell, and 
Bowring, sway the destinies of this great Empire ; 
or shall Sir R. Peel continue Prime Minister ?” 


Let me ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who have been his supporters of late? 
Where has been the ‘democratic Roe- 
buck 2’? Where has been the ‘‘ democratic 
Warburton ?”” Where has been the ‘“‘ de- 
mocratic 0’Connell,”’ who was only a short 
time ago a “‘ convicted conspirator ?”’ The 
right hon. Baronet continued his address 
to his constituents as follows :— 

“ My opinion is, that a further prevalence of the 
democratic principle would prove most destructive 
to the institutions and great interests of the coun- 
try. Should that unfortunate day ever dawn upon 
the political horizon when the principles of demo- 
cracy will be paramount, degraded indeed will be 
our fate— 

‘The day when thou, imperial Troy! must bend 

‘And see thy warriors fall, thy glorious end.’ 
But I will add— 

‘May I be cold before that dreadful day, 

‘Pressed with a load of monumental clay.’” 


After this poetical fervour, the right hon. 
Baronet concluded his speech thus— 

“Tt now only remains for you to decide whether 
I shall return to the House of Commons as your 
representative. (The right hon. Baronet then sat 
down amidst most vehement and long-continued 
shouts of applause.) As no other candidate pre- 
sented himself, Sir J. Graham was pronounced 
duly elected, and was afterwards chaired through 
the town, with the usual honours.” 


Two extracts more from an election speech, 
and I have done with that part of my 


subject. I think these last will be the 
severest and most tremendous cut of all. 
The one is a quotation from the nomination 
speech of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and the other from his speech after his 
election ; and [ tell the right hon. Baronet 
that his personal honour is also at stake. 
On the 29th of June, 1841, Sir R. Peel, 
on the occasion of his nomination for Tam- 
worth, said— 

“T feel that confidence, because I have no rea- 
son to suppose that your political sentiments have 
undergone a change ; and, if they have not, I am 
eonscious that I have faithfully adhered in public 
life to every profession which I made upon these 
hustings, and have kept every engagement into 
which I entered. I now come, I repeat, to 
a most important question—that of the introduc- 
tion of foreign corn. I prefer the principle 
of the ascending and descending seale; and I do 
not consider, when I look to the burdens which 
land in this country is subjected to, that a fixed duty 
of 8s. per quarter on corn brought here from Po- 
land and the north of Europe, will afford a sufii- 
cient protection to the land of this country. Look 
at the amount of poor rates levied from land in 
this country, compared with the amount levied 
from the profits of manufactures, Who pays the 
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highway rate ?-Who pays the church rate? Who 
pays the poor rate and the tithe? I say, not alto- 
gether, but chiefly, the landed proprietor of this 
country; and if there be corn produced by other 
land not subject to those burdens, it would be 
clearly not just to the land of this country to ad- 
mit the corn on equal terms.” 

Sir, there was a poll in the borough of 
Tamworth; and the electors, believing the 
pledges of the right hon. Baronet, that he 
would protect agriculture, returned him to 
the House. He said the other night that 
he thought he was wrong (on the occasion 
of his violating his pledges to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford) in resigning his seat; but, 
Sir, I will prove to him now, that he is 
bound to resign his seat, and go down to 
Tamworth, and place himself in the hands 
of his constituents there. After the last 
election the right hon. Baronet told them 
that— 

“ They had placed him in the proud position of 

representing them in Parliament, and they might 
depend upon it that he would be faithful to the 
professions he had made ; and in adhering to those 
Conservative principles which in the face of his 
constituency he had professed he would, while at 
the same time he paid due respect to the just 
rights of those who might differ from him in reli- 
gious opinions, do everything in his power to 
maintain the fundamental institutions of the coun- 
try in Church and State, and to advance the glory 
and happiness of the country.” 
Now, Sir, the right hon. Baronet is pledged, 
in the face of his constituents—he pledged 
himself of his own free will—to stand by 
his principles and the pledges he gave on 
that oceasion; and I eall on him, not as 
Prime Minister of this country, not as once 
the leader of a great party, but as an 
honest Member of this House, to resign 
his seat and go down to his constituents 
for their approval or disapproval. I said 
this should be the last quotation; but per- 
haps you will allow me, as a make-weight, 
to throw in a remark of his hon. Colleague 
(Captain A’Court) when he contested the 
borough of Tamworth. His Colleague 
said— 

“ He was certain that the prosperity of Tam- 
worth depended mainly on the prosperity of the 
agriculturists; and if they were permanently de- 
pressed, every farmer, shopkeeper, and labourer 
in it would be involved in one common ruin. With 
that feeling he would never consent to take from 
the British farmer such fair protection as would 
enable him to compete on equal terms with the 
foreign corn-grower, nor consent to reduce the 
English labour to the same condition as the ill-fed 
and ill-paid labourer of the Continent.” 


What a figure to cut before his constitu- 
ents! Can you [pointing to the Treasury 
bench] look these hon. Gentlemen—ho- 
nourable by the courtesy of this House, 
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and honourable by character in their poli- 
tical principles—can you look them in the 
face at this present moment, and say you 
are conducting yourselves with common 
honesty? Do not tell me you were bound 
to reaccept office, and carry those measures 
in this House. I tell you you were not 
bound to do so; but that the moment you 
found yourselves unable to carry out the 
principles of protection, you were bound as 
honourable men at once to appeal to the 
country, and ask the constituencies of Eng- 
land for their approval of your conduct. 
Now, I believe if the right hon. Baronet 
had pursued that course at first, he might 
have rallied around him a great party in 
the country ; but I must tell him that the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland view 
with unmitigated disgust his contemptible 
apostacy and tergiversation. Let me ask 
you, how has the right hon. Baronet been 
supported during this discussion? I know 
that hon. Gentlemen who are on terms of 
personal friendship with right hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the Treasury bench, have 
almost wept for them when they heard 
them addressing this House—they felt so 
much for their degraded position. And 
well they might. I could see hon. Gentle- 
men who were also apostates from the prin- 
ciples they heid at the last election, and 
who sat on the benches behind them, en- 
deavouring, night after night, to muster 
courage enough to address the House; but 
up to this moment their courage, as well as 
their consciences, have failed. The hon. 
Member for Bath addressed the House; but 
he failed for the first time in this House, 
and the hon. Member for Bolton said a 
few words; but the democrat was con- 
sistent in his principles, and the Conserva- 
tive was not. Without following this sub- 
ject any further, I must remark that no 
man, whatever party he belongs to, in this 
House, can contend that the House of Com- 
mons has any right whatever, either con- 
stitutionally or in common honesty, to de- 
cide on this question. It is not at all im- 
possible that an Address may be moved in 
this House to Her Majesty, that she will 
be graciously pleased to send us where 
we should have been long since—before 
our constituents. If that is the case, I 
now avow the course which I will then pur- 
sue. So soon as this division is over, I 
will obtain the list, and look out the name 
of every man on this side of the House 
who shall vote for the Government mea- 
sure. I shall then go to Peel’s coffee- 
house, in Fleet-street; I will there look 
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over all the country papers of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and will see how Mem- 
bers pledged themselves at the last elec- 
tion to stand by the principles of protec- 
tion; and when the question again comes 
before this House, I will be in my place to 
show up the whole party who have desert- 
ed from the cause of protection. Even 
the most democratic Gentlemen may have 
to go to their constituents—even the Mem- 
ber for Nottingham, though I know it is a 
very expensive place; but he must take 
care to fight the question on constitutional 
grounds. I have narrowly watched the 
tone of this debate; and it is a most extra- 
ordinary circumstance that, during the 
whole of the discussion, the representatives 
of the manufacturing body have scarcely 
been heard. We are told by hon. Gentle- 
men that the population is increasing so 
rapidly in this country that it is necessary 
to extend our manufactures. But before 
we do that, it is our duty to inquire what 
has already been done by this House for 
the moral and social condition of the work- 
ing classes. I could go back for the last 
sixty years, and bring before the House 
some valuable information on this head; 
but I will only read one or two extracts 
from a debate that took place on the 3rd 
of April, 1816. On that occasion, Mr. R. 
Gordon said :— 


Customs—Corn Laws— 


“Tt appears that overseers of parishes in Lon- 

don are in the habit of contracting with the manu- 
facturers of the north for the disposal of their 
children ; and these manufacturers agree to take 
one idiot for every nineteen sane children. In 
this manner, waggon loads of these little creatures 
are sent down to be at the perfect disposal of their 
new masters.” 
This was what was called the apprentice- 
ship system, and it has been introduced 
again under the New Poor Law. On the 
19th of February, 1818, the late Sir R. 
Peel thus expressed himself in the House 
of Commons :— 

“ About fifteen years ago, I brought in a Bill 
for the regulation of apprentices in cotton manu- 
factories. At that time they were the description 
of persons most employed in these manufactories. 
I myself had a thousand of them, and I felt the 
necessity of some regulation with respect to them. 
Pee . It was notorious that children of a 
very tender age were dragged from their beds some 
hours before daylight, and confined in the factories 
not less than fifteen hours ; and it is also notori- 
ously the opinion of the faculty, that no children 
of eight or nine years of age can bear this degree 
of hardship with impunity to their health and con- 
stitution.” 


The present Sir Robert Peel on the same 
day said— 
“Tt is proved that children are employed in 
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Lancashire fifteen hours a day, and after any stop- 
page, from five in the morning to ten in the even- 
ing, seventeen hours ; and this often three weeks 
at atime. Ona Sunday they are employed from 
six in the morning to twelve in cleaning the ma- 
chinery.” 

It is in evidence that children are employed 
at as early an age as five years. That 
was the origin of the cotton trade in Lan- 
cashire; and what have been the results ? 
We are told by manufacturers in this 
House that they are enjoying even com- 
fort, and making great wages, and that it 
is necessary for the agriculturists to send 
their surplus population for the purpose of 
being employed in the manufacturing dis- 
triects. You will hear from the evidence 
of a manufacturer who was once a Mem- 
ber of this House what were the sufferings 
of the manufacturing population. This 
gentleman, in 1831, said— 

“ Domestic manufactures were almost extinct, 

and the population, which was formerly scattered 
through the country, was impressed with a distinct 
character, besotting themselves, particularly on 
Saturday evenings and Sunday, with ale, beer, and 
gin. The quantity of gin drank was enormous, 
and even children of tender age drank it. Many 
took large quantities of opium, sometimes lauda- 
num in pills, and sometimes an anodyne draught 
of the same kind. They were also exposed to 
severe and unremitting labour. Their work was 
most laborious, only exceeded by mowing. They 
worked twelve hours a day, while farm labourers 
worked only ten hours. ‘The children did not re- 
ceive that attention from their mothers which was 
necessary for their welfare.” 
[‘* Question !’’] The hon. Member for 
Bath cries “‘ Question.’”’ Sir, I am speak- 
ing to the question. The question is the 
increase of manufactures in this country, 
and the sacrifice of agriculture for that 
purpose; and I am now showing what has 
been the effect of the manufacturing sys- 
tem. I do not wonder that the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath feels uncomfort- 
able under the circumstances. [Mr. Ros- 
Buck: Oh, no. I beg your pardon.] I 
thought the hon. Member was a represen- 
tative of the people. I will now, with his 
leave proceed with my quotation: — 

“The quantity of opium they took was very 
large, and a very considerable number of the chil- 
dien feel victims to diseases.” 


Now (and I speak to Gentlemen of the 
League) who is the gentleman I am quot- 


ing? Why, no less a person than Mr. R. 
Gregg, and one of that party who call on 
the Legislature to give the death-blow to 
agriculture, in order that they may be able 
the better to absorb in manufactures the 
surplus population of the agricultural dis- 
tricts. Dr. Kay Shuttleworth confirms all 
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that Mr. Gregg says; and he adds that the 
people in Manchester are in a state bor- 
dering on savage life. Dr. Shuttleworth 
continues— 

“The moral check has no influence in prevent- 

ing the rapid increase of population. The exist- 
ence of cheap and redundant labour in the market 
has a tendency to reduce its general price.” 
That is what the League are aiming at. 
They want to be be able to beat down 
wages. I have also another authority, 
Dr. Cooke Taylor. He says, speaking of 
manufacturing population— 

**T have seen misery in many forms; I have 
been in the huts and hovels of Ireland, when my 
native land was visited with the scourge of the 
cholera ; I have visited the cellars of Liverpool, 
where existence assumes an aspect that ceases to 
be human ; I have penetrated into the wynds and 
vennels of Glasgow (localities that would try to the 
utmost the hardest of hearts and the strongest of 
stomachs) ; but nowhere have I seen misery which 
so agonized my very soul, as that which I have 
witnessed in the manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire. And why? Because the extreme of 
wretchedness was there, and there only, com- 
bined with a high tone of moral dignity, and a 
marked sense of propriety—a decency, cleanliness, 
and order, the elements which produced the vast 
wealth I have described, and which do not merit 
the intense suffering I have witnessed. I was be- 
holding the gradual immolation of the noblest and 
most valuahle population that ever existed in this 
country, or any other under heaven.” 

Yes, I say they are murdered by the fac- 
tory system, in order that a few may grow 
rich. Are hon. Gentlemen aware that 
Mr. Gregg has stated before a Committee 
of this House that the Saxon hosiers have 
uudersold the hosiers of the midland coun- 
ties, who are in such a frightful state that 
they have not, for fifteen years past, 
averaged 7s. a week for their labour ? 
And all this, although there is a protec- 
tion of 20 per cent. The facts which I 
am able to bring before the House are 
worth a thousand statements by three 
months’ converts. Sir, in 1843 I pre- 
sented a petition to this House, signed by 
25,000 frame-work knitters of Notting- 
ham, Leicester, and Derby, in which they 
prayed the House to prohibit foreign ho- 
siery till foreign States ceased to prohibit 
English hosiery. After I had presented 
that petition, the right hon. Gentleman 
the late President of the Board of Trade, 
who cannot find a place in all England to 
send him to Parliament, and whose ab- 
sence from this House I deeply regret, 
though not the cause of it, employed Mr. 
Muggeridge, as Commissioner, to go down 
and ascertain the truth of the statements 
in the petition ; and that gentleman made 
a report, some passages of which I will 
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read to the House. 
Report he says— 

“ They labour fifteen and eighteen hours a day 
for 3s. 7d. a week wages. Many women and chil- 
dren are employed. One-third of the women of 
the manufacturing population are working in 
trades. The employment of women is reducing 
wages.” 

Mr. Muggeridge examined Dr. Shaw Lei- 
cester, who says— 

“ The mortality of children under five years of 

age is about 49 per cent. of the deaths ; that this 
arises from the general neglect of the mothers. 
They are in the stocking frames, and they are not 
in the habit of hiring their children out to the 
same extent that they are in many of the manu- 
facturing districts. The children of the poor are 
very much neglected. Dr. Shaw speaks of the 
physical debility of the frame-work knitters, as 
being greater than that of the manufacturers in 
the north, and says that it is caused from the de- 
privation of the necessaries of life. That their 
food is bread, cheese, gruel, tea, and a proportion 
of meat, but to no great extent ; that they got 
better wages in former years, and had more regu- 
lar habits, and consequently they were enabled to 
obtain good sustenance, working at a very fair 
rate of remuneration with comparatively less 
labour.” 
Now I am going to justify myself for hav- 
ing made the statement a short time ago, 
that a wholesale system of murder is car- 
ried on in the manufacturing districts. He 
says— 

“Among the poorer classes it is a common 
practice of mothers to administer Godfrey’s cor- 
dial and laudanum to their infants ; the object is 
to keep them quiet while the mother is at work.” 
I ask the hon. Member for Finsbury to pay 
attention to what I am now quoting ; this 
is horrible ; it proves the poor in such a 
state of starvation, that they murdered 
their children by wholesale. An eminent 
druggist is examined by Mr. Muggeridge ; 
he says— 

“He has known an infant killed with three 
drops of laudanum ; that nothing was said about 
it ; infants go off quietly ; they are not like grown 
people.” 

Another eminent druggist 

“ Had heard of four children in the same family 
who had died in the same way ; the infants who 
die in a more insidious manner, become pale, and 
emaciated, and tremulous, and at last seem to 
sink from emaciation or decline. The system has 
considerably increased since witness has been in 
the business, which he attributes to the abject 
poverty of the people.” 

I do ask the House of Commons to get 
this Report of Mr. Muggeridge’s, and to 
read it; I never in my life heard anything 
more frightful than the whole of this evi- 
dence. Hear what a pawnbroker says ; 
and I am sorry the hon. Member for Dub- 
lin is not in his place. I think I know the 
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reason why he is absent; but if he had 
been here I think he would have said that 
nothing which was narrated at Goatacre 
could be compared with this. At page 
109, a pawnbroker says— 

“ They pawn their blankets in the morning, and 
fetch them out at night, for a day’s subsistence, 
which costs each poor person 3d. a week.” 


Now hear what Mr. Commissioner Mug- 
geridge says :— 

“The social condition of the frame-work knit- 
ters presents unvarying evidence of the distress 
and depression almost inseparable from the low 
rate of earnings to which the trade has been sub- 
jected for many years past. This is especially 
observable in the state of their dwellings, which 
are, every day, diminishing in comfort and respec- 
tability ; their furniture becoming less and less, as 
time destroys or necessity compels them to part 
with it piece by piece—their clothing usually of 
the worst kind, and the sacrifices they make to 
support existence, often greatly aggravating the 
evils attendant on their penury.” 


He adds— 


“So far as their moral condition may be judged 
of by their attendance at places of public worship, 
the evidence from all quarters tends to establish 
an almost total disregard of this solemn duty.” 


Customs—Corn Laws— 


Such is the statement of the Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Government to in- 
quire into the condition of the manufac- 
turing population in the midland counties. 
If the time of night had allowed me, I 
would have produced before this House a 
startling statement with regard to the 
manufacturing population of the county of 
Norfolk; but here we have Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and the midland counties, pro- 
nounced by incontrovertible evidence to be 
in a state bordering upon savage life, and 
the working population reduced to such a 
state of misery and want, that they do not 
hesitate to murder their offspring. Are 
we to be told that, with the manufacturing 
population in such a frightful state as this, 
we, the agricultural party in this House, 
are to consent to hand over the agricul- 
tural labourers, who have looked up to us 
and to our ancestors for centuries for suc- 
cour and support, to your tender mercies, 
and allow them, in the language of Dr. 
Cooke Taylor, to be immolated, that a few 
cotton lords may get rich? Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Seeretary, a 
few nights ago, said that crime was greatly 
reduced in this country. I tell him that 
that is not the fact with regard to the 
manufacturing districts. 1 entreat his at- 
tention to this. Perhaps I may at- 
tract it when I tell him that the protection- 
ists are 462 ahead in South Notts to-day 
up to 1 o'clock. Now, having attracted 
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his attention, let me state to the House 
what Mr. Justice Coleridge declared in his 
charge to the grand jury on the 29th of 
November, 1844—a winter assize, mark, 
in a manufacturing district :— 

« Another cause for a winter assize, he lament- 
ed to say, must be considered to be the steady in- 
crease of crime throughout the country, and in 
their own county; that increase, too, being not so 
much observable in crimes of a petty nature, as in 
those of a more serious character. Within the 
last eight years the number of prisoners had nearly 
doubled in their own county; and though it was 
true that the population had increased—that the 
police were more efficient than formerly—and that 
capital punishment had in a great measure been 
removed, yet he did not think that it was possible, 
by the application of those facts, satisfactorily to 
explain away the great incubus which seemed to 
hang over them.” 

That is the statement in relation to the 
manufacturing county of York; and, in 
contradiction to the statement of the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, I tell 
him that the West Riding gaol at Wake- 
field was never known so full of prisoners 
as at this moment. When I was in the 
north of England attending the West Rid- 
ing election, I came in contact with large 
bodies of the working population, and they 
instructed me to bring their case before 
this House; and they said that their battle 
was the battle of labour against capital, 
and that so far from an extension of trade 
in this country being of the slightest bene- 
fit to them, it had been the bitterest curse. 
They produced statements of the greatest 
importance to prove to me that this was 
the fact ; which statements I have to thank 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Cornwall, for having at his expense pub- 
lished to the world; and let me tell this 
House, that it would be well if hon. Mem- 
bers would purchase the book, and in a 
few pages read the history of a working 
man in the manufacturing districts of the 
north of England during the last few 
years; it is written by a working man, but 
a man who has shown ability far above his 
order. He traces all the sufferings which 
the working classes have endured, not to a 
restrictive policy in your manufactures and 
commerce, but to overtrading, and the 
glutting of the markets. He proves in 
these pages, that the more your manufac- 
tured goods have increased, the more dread- 
ful have been the sufferings of the working 
population; and with the permission of the 
House I should just like to read some fif- 
teen or twenty lines. He says that, in 
1781, 5,198,000 Ib. of cotton were used in 
the manufactories of the cotton districts of 
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England, and that the mean increase from 
1781 to 1841 was from that quantity to 
528,000,0000 lb. ; the trade increased 101 
times, or, in other words, where we manu- 
factured 1 lb. of cotton in 1781, we manu- 
factured 101 Ib. in 1841. This working 
man goes on to say— 

“ We presume the Corn Law repealers could not 
expect a more rapid increase of trade than has 
here taken place during the last sixty years, sup- 
posing that all restrictions were removed from our 
commerce; and surely if there were a shadow of 
truth in the statements that ‘increased trade 
would give increased prosperity to the working 
classes,’ they ought, indeed, to be supremely 
happy.” 

Now, hear the effect upon the wages :— 

“During the periods included in the above table, 

it will be seen, however that the hand-loom weaver 
was reduced from 33s. 3d. for weaving 20 yards of 
a 60 reed, down to 3s. 9d. for 24 yards. Now, if 
the hand-loom weaver of 1841 was paid for weav- 
ing 24 yards at the same rate as the weaver of 
1790 for weaving 20 yards, he should receive 
39s. 10}d., instead of which he only received 
3s. 9d.; that is, he received 1s. where he used to 
receive 10s.” 
Such is the effect of your increased manu- 
factures upon the hand-loom weavers in the 
cotton districte. Can anything be more 
frightful than the sufferings which increased 
trade has brought upon those poor people ? 
But this working man goes on and shows 
the price of calico; and, speaking of the 
amount of money expended for clothes, he 
says— 

“In 1815, when the weaver was paid 28s. for 

the same work which he now performs for 5s., he 
had to pay ls. per yard for calico ; in 1843, he 
might purchase it for 4d.” 
And he shows that this, and the cheapen- 
ing of silk, linen, and woollen, give him a 
a total saving of 51. in the year; but then 
“« the loss in his wages amounts to 587. 10s.” 
But the power-loom weavers have even 
suffered more extensively in a shorter time, 
than has been the lot of the hand-loom 
weavers. The working man says that— 

“In 1824, the power-loom weavers at Sidebot- 
tom’s mill, Waterside, had for weaving 24 yards, 
21 picks to the quarter-inch, 2s. ; they now receive 
1s. for the same length, with one pick more to the 
quarter, which ought to be 1d. extra.” 

Another master paid 2s. 8d. in 1825 for 
twenty-four yards, and in 1836 only 1s. 2d., 
and the wages have fallen still lower since. 
I could quote many other statements 
equally startling from this book ; and, late 
as it is, there is one statement made by 
Mr. Muggeridge, the Commissioner for in- 
quiring into the state of the manufacturing 
population in the midland counties, which 
I must not overlook. It shows that what 
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brought 27. 3s. in 1829, brought only 19s. 
in 1839, while the trade of Rochdale had 
doubled. A weaver of Bolton, who was 
examined before the Select Committee of 
the House, being asked whether he would 
be as well off if the Corn Laws were re- 
pealed, replied that he should not if he got 
all his food for nothing ; and when further 
asked why he thought so, his answer was, 
because a reduction had taken place in his 
wages amounting to more than the price 
of all the food he needed, and the clothes 
he wore. The same volume also contained 
evidence of a startling character, as to the 
effects which the introduction of machinery 
to so large an extent in manufactures, had 
produced on the condition of the labouring 
classes. The other evening I was accused 
by the hon. Member for Stroud of being 
opposed to all machinery. That charge is 
totally unfounded. I am in favour of ma- 
chinery so long as it is subservient to 
manual labour; but the moment it super- 
sedes manual labour, I think with the late 
Sir R. Peel, that it becomes the bitterest 
curse of this country. It has been asserted 
that the price of food does not regulate 
wages. Does the hon. Member for Bolton 


(Dr. Bowring) assert that the price of food 


does not regulate wages ? That hon. Gen- 
tleman, on the 26th of June, 1835, said in 
this House— 

“We export 50,000,000/. sterling of manufac- 
tures. Does anybody imagine that they are not 
affected in foreign markets by the price of foreign 
corn? Does any one suppose that they have not 
to suffer in value from the fact of their having to 
meet, as rivals, with goods produced in countries 
where the price of corn is lower, and the average 
of wages less, than in England ?” 

Does the hon. Gentieman admit that now ? 
Then he admits that the price of food re- 
gulates the rate of wages. The hon. and 
learned Member for the county of Cork, in 
the very lucid statement which he made a 
few days ago, also recognised the principle. 
Mr. Ricardo has very often been quoted. 
Will any hon. Gentleman deny that Mr. 
Ricardo was of that opinion? I can also 
refer to the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Muntz). Then it is admitted that 
the price of food regulates wages. If that 
position had been denied, I should have 
called into court Mr. Rathbone Gregg, who, 
after remarking that foreigners were able 
to compete with us successfully from the 
low price of food in their own countries, 
went on to say that we must ultimately 
come to the repeal of the Corn Laws; and, 
referring to the effect on the home demand, 
observed that itwas but trifling comparedwith 
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the foreign. Then he asked the other party 
how men were to compete with the foreign 
labourer? He remarked that what the 
working people of this country considered 
the necessaries of life were not considered 
so on the Continent; and that was one 
reason why the price of food must be re- 
duced. He was asked, from his practical 
knowledge of cotton-spinning, whether he 
was a competent judge of the mills he had 
seen on the Continent; and his answer was, 
** Yes, I looked upon them with a some- 
what uncomfortable eye.’’ And, in answer 
to a question relative to the machinery 
used in the foreign mills, he said, ‘‘ They 
had all the newest inventions. Even in 
the remotest part of Germany they obtain 
them as soon as we do in England.” It 
has been said that foreign manufactures 
are equal or superior to ours. Why, it- was 
not so before the right hon. Gentleman 
legalized the exportation of machinery. 
We have been committing a suicidal act, 
not only in allowing our working classes 
to be starved to death under the system 
which has been introduced, but in ad- 
mitting the foreigner to compete with us 
by the exportation of our own machinery. 
Another charge made by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite is, that the proposition on the 
part of the manufacturers of the north of 
England to absorb and use up their labour- 
ers, originated with the sgriculturists. 
Will any hon. Gentleman opposite, con- 
nected with the Anti-Corn-Law League 
(and I see the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton in his place), dare to repeat that 
statement now? He will not make that 
statement; he will not, because he has al- 
ways conducted the Corn-Law question in 
this House with the most gentlemanlike 
feeling ; and he never made a statement 
against the agricultural party except one, 
and that one he could not prove. The 
agricultural party in this House, the gentry 
of England, never heard of that proposal 
to absorb and use up the surplus popula- 
tion of the south of England till the attempt 
was made to carry it into effect; and as 
soon as they heard of it, they caused pla- 
cards to be put forth, warning the people 
not to go. I proceed on the authority of 
this letter, from a Quaker, in my statement 
as to what I here call the traffic in white 
slaves, as | shall prove it to be :— 

“ Turton, near Bolton, 9th of 9th Month, 1834. 

“ Respected Friend,—lI take the liberty of for- 
warding for thy consideration a few observations 
on the New Poor Law Bill, the leading principle 
of which I most cordially approve, whilst in some 
of its details I fear it will be found practically 
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defective. I would not venture to suggest an 
opinion to you, who have already so ample a store 
of evidence, were it not that I feel so much the 
vast importance of the subject, and am most 
anxious that, whilst a change is making, the law 
which is substituted for that now in force may be 
made applicable to the wants and circumstances 
of all parts of the community. The poor rates of 
Lancashire have long been the lowest of any 
county in the kingdom, in consequence of the 
great demand for labour caused by the increase of 
manufactories. Full employment in every depart- 
ment was never more easy to be found than now, 
consequently wages have advanced in most ope- 
rative employments, and particularly so in the 
least skilful ; spade labourers, for instance, who 
last year had 2s. 3d. per day, have now 2s. 6d. to 
3s. Hand-loom weavers have been much wanted, 
and their wages advanced, on an average, 10 per 
cent. This bespeaks a scarcity of labourers here. 
Iam most anxious that every facility be given to 
the removal of the labourers from one county to 
another, according to the demand for labour : this 
would have a tendency to equalize wages, as well 
as to prevent in a degree some of the turn-outs 
which have been of late so prevalent.” 


Let me eall the attention of the House 
to the cold-blooded cruelty of this. At 


the very time that the writer complained 
that the wages of hand-loom weavers had 
risen 10 per cent, a Committee was in- 
quiring into their condition, and hearing 
evidence, which proved of the men sur- 


rounding this man’s mill that they were 
living on 23d. a day. Is not this disgrace- 
ful? What would the House say of any 
man who could be guilty of such conduct ? 
Mr. Ashworth was a member of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League — so distinguished a 
member as to be considered the king of the 
League; and such was his language. Nay, 
more than this, it was proved that the hand- 
loom weavers at that time were in such a 
state that many of them had not worn a 
shirt for five years, that they were clothed 
in rags, that they had no furniture, no 
plates to eat from, no chairs or tables, 
only a chest that served them for table 
and drawers was all the furniture in the 
house. That was the state of the hand- 
loom weavers when this letter was written. 
Another member of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, a manufacturer, a gentleman who 
subscribes his thousands to the League 
fund, also wrote a letter, dated the 17th of 
September, 1834, only three months after 
the former one, as a kind of refresher to Mr. 
Chadwick. The letter repeated the same 
request for a supply of labourers, urging 
the favourable nature of the opportunity, 
and hoping that some channel of commu- 
nication should be opened through the Poor 
Law Commissioners’ office, or some other 
establishment, by which the manufacturers 
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might be placed in communication with the 
overcharged parishes, and lists of families 
be transmitted. And let the House listen 
to what follows ; the letter goes on— 

“ As the variety of our wants is great, we may 

require lists of small families or great ones, men 
and women, grown persons or children, widows or 
orphans.” 
This is the proposition that came from Mr. 
Gregg to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
and his proposition was adopted. I hold in 
my hand a regular invoice which was sent 
by a family that was packed off from their 
native parish to a manufacturing district, 
and I also have here an extract from an 
article in the Manchester Guardian, stating 
that the migration of labourers into the 
manufacturing districts would be the means 
of re-elevating the character of the agricul- 
tural population of the south of England, 
and calling the gentlemen of those counties 
‘‘system-mongers,’’ because they placarded 
their parishes -with warnings to their la- 
bourers not to be taken in, and not to go to 
Laneashire to be absorbed and “used up.”’ 
The article concludes with these lines :— 

“ It gives us pleasure to record the success in 
this way of another effort to improve the condition 
of a laborious and deserving class; and we trust 
that which we have now written may pave the 
way to further successful experiments of the same 
kind.” 

Two years ago I moved for certain returns, 
which were to prove that the agricultural 
population had been worked to death in the 
manufacturing districts. The House or- 
dered ‘the Poor Law Commissioners to ac- 
count for the tens of thousands of labourers 
who had been induced to leave their homes, 
and go to Yorkshire and Lancashire; but 
the only return that could be made was of 
about 8,000 who had so migrated: they 
could account for their leaving the south 
of England, but they could not account for 
their return. I can prove that they have 
been worked to death; but before I do 
that I must state that the extraordinary 
documents connected with the Poor Law 
Commissioners and their assistants have 
come into my hands within the last few 
days. The country will now begin to know 
what has been going on in Somerset House 
for the last few years, and how the Com- 
missioners have been playing into the hands 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League. I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. H. Gibbons, Bled- 
low Ridge, West Wycombe, Bucks, inclos- 
ing an account forwarded from Messrs. 
Ashworth to that parish for charges for 
persons belonging to it who had been 
tempted to migrate to Egerton Mills in 
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1835, at the instigation of the Poor Law 
Commissioner, — Gilbert, Esq., and Messrs. 
Ashworth and Greggs. The charges were 
for medical attendance and allowances to 
different families, and amounted to 611. 
13s. 4d. <A part of this was paid, and a 
prompt order sent that no farther ad- 
vances would be made by the Union. The 
consequence of this was that Messrs. Ash- 
worth wrote to the guardians, stating that 
“* after the service they had rendered to 
the parish of Bledlow, they considered this 
as a very unworthy return ; and pressing 
for the repayment of money they had ad- 
vanced in sums of 4s. 6d. a week to a widow 
named Avery. What will the House think 
of this? The Poor Law Commissioners 
have paid to Messrs. Ashworth the sum of 
471. 13s. 4d. in aid of wages; paid it to a 
firm which proposed that labourers should 
be sent to their district in order to reduce 
the wages! This is a pretty exposure. 
You hear now the sufferings which a few of 
those families who have been worked up in 
the manufacturing districts have endured 
in a short period of time. The agricultural 
labourers were promised that if they went 
into the north of England they would go 
into a land, as it were, “flowing with 


milk and honey;’’ but what the sufferings 
were they endured have been described by 
the hon. Members for Bolton and Man- 


chester in this House. The hon. Member 
for Manchester, the representative of the 
town the cotton spinners residing in which 
boasted a short time since that they could 
buy up all the land of England, declared 
that the population of that place was starv- 
ing to death ; that in many cases— 

“ Whole families are compelled to pawn the 
clothes they wear in the day for the purpose of 
redeeming the bedding on which they are to take 
their nightly repose, and who are able to redeem 
their clothes in the morning only by replaeing 
their bedding in the hands of the pawdbroker.” 


The hon. and learned Member for Bolton 
declared that the people of that town were 
dying for want of food, and were glad to 
exist on the refuse of dungheaps! This was 
the state of the working people in the ma- 
nufacturing districts in five years time after 
the Anti-Corn-Law people proposed to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, that the agri- 
cultural labourers should go down to the 
north of England. I hold in my hand two 
statements, one of which is a document 
laid on the Table of this House, which 
will account for the agricultural labourers 
being brought down to Lancashire, and the 


House shall hear what has become of them. 
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Then, I think, the agricultural Members 
in this House will receive a warning this 
night sufficient to make them ten times 
more determined to oppose the measure of 
the Government, which, it has been openly 
avowed, will throw out of cultivation the 
poorer lands of the country, and which will 
therefore compel the labourers employed on 
them to go down to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Let the House hear how the ma- 
nufacturers treat the poor workmen, and I 
much doubt whether hon. Members oppo- 
site will not themselves be obliged to say 
that this does indeed far surpass anything 
that has been exposed at Goatacre. Mr. 
Charles Trimmer, a factory inspector en- 
gaged in 1837, 1838, and 1839, the three 
succeeding years to the removal of the 
agricultural labourers, reported that in that 
time 340 cases of accident had been taken 
to the infirmary at Stockport, out of which 
36 were owing to the parties being caught 
by the machinery whilst cleaning it in a 
moving state. Out of these 340 cases, he 
states, that he only knows of two in which 
the manufacturers have made any repara- 
tion or compensation to the injured parties. 
Thus it appears that 340 poor labourers 
have been torn limb from limb in three 
years by the machinery of the free-trade 
manufacturers, and carried into the Stock- 
port infirmary, and yet only two have re- 
ceived the slightest compensation. 1 chal- 
lenge hon. Members opposite who profess 
Anti-Corn-Law League doctrines, to pro- 
duce one case in this country of an Eng- 
lish country gentleman having a labourer 
lamed in his employment, without having 
instantly provided for his family. I chal- 
lenge them to send their paid lecturers, 
convicted blasphemers, and discharged sol- 
diers, with the stripes of the cat-o’-nine- 
tails on their back, to inquire and to pro- 
duce one instance of cruelty on the part of 
the country gentlemen, similar to what I 
have just described. But the House shall 
hear from the lips of a manufacturer, and a 
Member of this House, what has become of 
the agricultural labourers. The Poor Law 
Commissioners refused a return on this 
subject to the House, but I will now pro- 
duce one. The hon. Member here read a 
paper, of which the following is the sub- 
stance :— 

“In many of the manufacturing districts, but 
particularly, he (the author of the statement) 
feared, in the guilty county to which he belonged, 
cruelties the most heartrending were practised 
on the unoffending labourers. They were harassed 
to the brink of death by excessive labour; they 
were flogged, fettered, and tortured, and, in many 
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cases, scarred to the bone, and even in some in- 
stances driven to commit suicide to avoid the 
cruelties practised on them; and yet the profits of 
the manufacturers were enormous; but this only 
whetted the appetite which it should have sa- 
tisfied.”” 

This is the history of the manufacturing 
labourers, who in 1836, 1837, and 1838, 
were torn from their green lanes and shady 
alleys, and were driven down to the manu- 
facturing districts, for the purpose of being 
absorbed and used up, to use the words of 
Mr. Gregg to the Poor Law Commissioners. 
On this subject I appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham, and I challenge any one to 
deny his statements. That gentleman has 
earned for himself, in the north of Eng- 
land, the title of the ‘* Poor man’s Friend:”’ 
he is a manufacturer of the old English 
school, and is looked on by his work- 
people as a father, and he tells the world 
that you of the Anti-Corn-Law League are 
a set of tyrants. This is a dreadful expo- 
sure; and if any Member can deny one of 
these statements, I challenge him to do 
so; but if they are true, it is the duty of 
the Government, as well as of the agricul- 
tural Members, to demand that agriculture 
shall be protected, and that the agricul- 
tural labourers shall exist on the lands on 
which they have been born; they being 
content to live on moderate comforts, as of 
old. rather than to be sacrificed and immo- 
lated by the manufacturers and cotton 
lords of Lancashire. I have not exposed 
one quarter of the cruelties I intended to 
have done; but the time will arrive when I 
shall do so. I am inclined to believe that 
Ihave said to-night sufficient to be remem- 
bered for many years to come by the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. Having shown the 
cruelty of these persons to their working 
people, I will now proceed to expose their 
selfishness. The House will recollect how 
I exposed a worthy alderman, who, with 
respect to an article in which he was in- 
terested, asked me to vote against free- 
trade principles, observing, ‘in this world 
every one for himself.’’ I will now refer 
to Mr. G. Wilson, the president of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, who, it appears, 
has also adopted the motto of ‘ every one 
for himself in this world.”’ He is a dealer 
in starch; and when the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government proposed, 
in 1842, to reduce the duty on starch from 
91. 10s. the ewt. to 5/., Mr. G. Wilson 
said, ‘‘ Oh! this will never do; my starch 
trade will be injured;”’ and, therefore, the 
chairman of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
convened a meeting at Manchester of all 
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the starch-dealers of the kingdom, at which 
he presided, and a resolution was adopted 
to the effect that a deputation should go 
from the meeting to the right hon. Baronet, 
and use their influence with him in favour 
of starch. The deputation waited on the 
right hon. Baronet, and were successful; 
and I believe that lobsters and starch were 
almost the only things which obtained the 
slightest mercy in the Tariff. Now, on this 
subject I have a letter from an honest free- 
trader, and it is as follows :— 


“T take the liberty of troubling you with a few 
particulars which I think will show to you the 
sort of disinterested reformers some of the lead- 
ing members of the Anti-Corn-Law League are. 
You will please to satisfy yourself of the correct- 
ness of this statement before you make any public 
use of it.” 


I believe it to be perfectly correct. 


“‘ When Sir Robert Peel published his new Tariff, 
he put down starch at 51. per ewt. duty from any 
foreign country—it before was 91. something; 
no sooner did Mr. George Wilson (Chairman of 
the Council of the League) and a few others, lead- 
ing men, hear of it, than they summoned a meet- 
ing of all the starchmakers in the kingdom to 
meet at Manchester, and Mr. George Wilson took 
the chair, Now, what do you think this meeting 
was for? You would suppose to take off the whole 
duty, as the whole population are consumers of 
the article. No such thing. Mr. G. Wilson, Mr. 
J. Rawsthorne, Mr. Halliday, and others were 
starch manufacturers; and although there are 
only about 200 of them, masters and men, yet the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland must be 
taxed for their individual interests, and not taxed 
at 5. per ewt. (25 per cent. upon the cost of 
foreign starch), but they wanted the tax to be 
prohibitory, and actually succeeded in doubling 
the duty ; they appointed a deputation from the 
meeting, consisting of Mr. John Rawsthorne, Mr. 
Halliday, and others, to wait upon the Board of 
Trade; these are self-styled disinterested re- 
formers. You must not suppose that I am not 
for free trade: on the contrary; but I cannot join 
such free traders as these, and think every man 
of principle should show them up to public indig- 
nation.” 


Now in looking over the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s new Tariff, though I find that there 
is to be free trade in corn, yet I find also 
that Mr. G. Wilson and starch are to be 


protected. Is this fair? This is the way 
in which the Government of the country 
truckle to the Anti-corn-Law League. I[ 
must allude now to a subject which is per- 
sonal, and in alluding to it I must ask the 
indulgence of the House. I have suffered 
not a little from the conduct of an hon. 
Member of this House. I should perhaps 
never have referred to the subject again in 
this assembly, had not that hon. Member 
of whom I speak recently asserted, at a 
public meeting, held within a few miles of 
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my own house, that he meant to go down 
to the borough of Knaresborough with 
1,5001. in his pocket, with that to deprive 
me of my seat. When, again, attending 
a meeting at Halifax, the same hon. Gen- 
tleman called on the Anti-Corn-Law 
League manufacturers to subscribe their 
money liberally, promising to them that, if 
they did so, the sums raised should be 
spent in the borough of Knaresborough, as 
it was high time that I should be removed. 
Now, as I am to be opposed to that hon. 
Gentleman or to some of his nominees, it 
will only be fair that, before we go further, 
we should stand on equal ground, and with 
that view I now take the liberty of intro- 
ducing the matter. On March 15, 1842, 
I said in the House— 

“The other night the hon. Member for Stock- 
port said, he had inquired, whether in his mills, or 
‘ printing works,’ the truck system prevailed, and 
that he had found it did not ; whereas the fact was, 
that the hon. Member himself kept cows, and 
forced his people to buy milk from him.” 

On the next night, the hon. Member for 
Stockport replied— 

“ As many hundred tons of dung were used in 
this trade, it was necessary for manufacturers to 
keep great numbers of cows. Now, it so hap- 


pened that his printing work being close to a 


town, it was found more convenient to buy the 
requisite quantity of dung than to keep cows ; 
and, therefore, the insinuations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough were not only untrue, but 
destitute of the shadow of a foundation.” 

When he made that statement I adopted 
the course usually pursued by Gentlemen 
in this House. I went into the library, 
wrote a letter to the hon. Member, and 
gave up the name of my informant ; and he 
sent that letter down to the Manchester 
Guardian, and on the next day but one it 
was published to the world. I asked for 
a Committee of this House to enable me to 
prove the truth of the assertion I had made 
with regard to the truck system in the 
north of England, and that Committee was 
granted. The hon. Members for Stock- 
port (Mr. Cobden), and Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Villiers), and others, whom it is 
unnecessary to mention, sat on it ; it was 
fairly appointed, and Lord Ashley was in 
the chair. The hon. Member for Stock- 
port had, on the 26th of March, made the 
House and the country believe that I had 
made a statement which was utterly un- 
true ; he published that contradiction in 
every newspaper over which the Anti-Corn- 
Law League had influence; and what was 
the result of the inquiry? On the 15th of 
June, 1842, when the Committee sat in 
the presence of the two hon. Members I 
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referred to, and of the noble chairman, 
Isaac Oldfield, clerk to the house of Stain- 
ton and Jones, of Chorley, solicitors, was 
called. In answer to a question from Lord 
Ashley, as to the manner in which Lord 
Atherton’s Truck Act was evaded, he 
said— 

“T think Mr. Cobden has not a shop attached 
to his works, neither do they let cottages. Mr. 
cobden has no shop, but he is in the habit of 
letting out cows to his workpeople.” 


It would be imagined that hearing this the 
hon. Member for Stockport would ask this 
witness for his authority for such evidence ; 
but instead of this, after several other an- 
swers had been given, the hon. Member 
put a question which was intended to draw 
only off the scent, and which was merely 
relative to the number of mills in Chorley. 
The hon. Member for Rochdale, also in 
the Committee, asked, in reference to 
letting out cows, ‘‘ What was the nature 
of that transaction ?’’ The answer was— 

“T do not think that it is any injury to the 
workpeople, but it is done in Chorley. I made 
inquiries chiefly at Mr. Cobden’s printworks : 
there are certain individuals who take cows. It 
is the interest of the printers to have cows kept 
upon certain land that they have, and several of 
the men take cows.” 


Then I put this question— 


“Have you heard at any time of any ma- 
nufacturers in your part of the country com. 
pelling the work-people to take more milk 
than they could consume?” The answer was, 
“ Yes, Ihave.” I asked “Is that carried on toa 
considerable extent ?” and the reply was, “ Yes, 
it is.’ “In Chorley?” “Yes.” Mr. Cobden 
asked “Has that been the millowners or the 
calico printers ?”’ The answer was, “The mill- 
owners, generally.” I asked “ Is the system con- 
sidered by the working classes as oppressive,?” The 
answer, “ Yes, and it is particularly oppressive, 
and I state it as a fact, that the whole of the mill 
owners in Chorley, with the exception of one, in 
the cotton trade, are in the habit of getting some- 
thing like 50 per cent. out of the shop.” He also 
said, “ They sell everything.” Another question 
was, “That is the feeling among the working 
classes ?” “Yes; milk has been taken for a 
family, and actually sold at less than they gave 
for it to another family to get quit of it.” 

Now I will not (continued the hon. Mem- 
ber) say another word on this question. I 
appeal to the gentlemanly feeling of this 
Iiouse for my justification. It is late in 
doing so, 1 admit; but my conscience has 
always acquitted me; and I was unwilling 
to rake up any unpleasant discussion. [ 
knew I was speaking the truth ; and I now 
call upon the House to decide which of the 
two Members it was, the hon. Member for 
Stockport or myself, who made a state- 
ment without a shadow of foundation. I am 
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prepared to meet that hon. Member on his 
own ground or on mine. He may go down 
to Knaresborough, and spend his 1,500. ; 
but I have far too high an opinion of my 
constituents to believe that he can be suc- 
cessful, or that the Association which he 
represents would be countenanced. I thank 
the House for the indulgence with which, 
this evening, I have been heard. I have 
felt it my duty to redeem every pledge I 
have given to my constituents. I am pre- 
pared to go before them ; I challenge you 
to do the same. 

Dr. BOWRING moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate to Wednesday. 

Mr. M. MILES begged upon that to 
move an Amendment, that the debate be 
adjourned to Thursday evening. He did 
not think that it would make the slightest 
eventual difference, and he was of opinion 
that the business for which, as he under- 
stood, Wednesdays had been set apart, 
should not be interfered with. If his wish 


had been consulted, a division would long 
since have been come to; but on a question 
of such importance, one, as all agitating 
the country, east, west, north, and south, 
it would have been impracticable, and per- 
haps inadvisable, to close the debate be- 


fore this week. It had certainly already 
been sufficiently discussed, as far as that 
side of the House was concerned; and 
there would therefore, be no objection to 
an adjournment to Thursday. He sincerely 
hoped the discussion would not be con- 
tinued over Friday night. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had that day pre- 
sented a petition from Liverpool, con- 
taining a prayer to that effect, from mer- 
chants engaged in the American trade, 
and also representing the great impedi- 
ments which the delay in a settlement pre- 
sented to mercantile business. That might 
be looked upon as the general feeling on 
the subject ; and the sooner a settlement 
was effected the better for Ireland. If, in 
reference to that country, the right hon. 
Baronet introduced a short Bill, the object 
of which should be to give an immediate 
supply of food, his (Mr. Miles’s) consent 
should be cheerfully given to its passing. 
If famine, while the debate was going on, 
did come on the Irish people, and if the 
price of provisions did rise, upon the right 
hon. Baronet would rest all the responsi- 
bility. 

Debate adjourned to Thursday. 

House adjourned at a quarter to One 
o'clock. ; 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 25, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pustic Brtts.—2°%- Friendly Societies. 

Peritions Presented. By Sir Robert Harry Inglis, from 
Members of the Bath Church of England Lay Association, 
against the Union of Saint Asaph and Bangor Dioceses. — 
By Mr. Hale, from Landowners, Tenant Farmers, and 
others, of the Parishes of Dodington, Wapley, and Cod- 
rington, and by Mr. Buck, from Landowners, Farmers, 
and Labourers, of the Parish of Bradford, against the 
proposed Measure respecting Customs and Corn Impor- 
tation. — By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Inhabitants of 
the Borough of Rochdale, for Remission of Sentence upon 
William S, Ellis, —By several hon. Members, from various 
places, in favour of Limiting the Hours of Labour of 
Children and Young Persons employed in Factories to 
Ten.—By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Inhabitants of 
the Borough of Rochdale, and by Captain Pechell, from 
Brighton, for Remission of Sentence upon Frost, Wil- 
liams, and Jones.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Renton, 
West Linton, Kilmarnock, Tavistock, and St. Boswells, 
and by General Morison, from Coalsnaughton, against 
Enrolment of Militia. 


THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 

On the Motion that the Orders of the 
Day be read, 

Mr. A. S. O'BRIEN said, that so 
much anxiety existed out of doors in con- 
sequence of proceedings of a very extraor- 
dinary nature, as he must characterize 
them, which had taken place at the late 
South Nottinghamshire election, that he felt 
bound to take the earliest opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to them. 
According to the accounts of the news- 
papers it appeared that the hon. Member 
for Malton, in addressing the electors of 
South Nottinghamshire from the hustings, 
stated— 

“That when Lord Lincoln wrote to ask for his 
support, he had answered, that if Lord Lincoln 
had come in his old office to ask for re-election on 
the ground of the Corn Laws, he had made up his 
mind, though not entirely agreeing with the Go- 
vernment measure, to give him without a reserva- 
tion, and without a word, his cordial support. But 
as Lord Lincoln came in the new and responsible 
office of Secretary for Ireland, entertaining strong 
opinions, which he did, on certain points of policy, 
both as regarded Church and State affairs in Ire. 
land, he could not offer the noble Lord an entire 
and cordial support without some explanation, in 
the first instanee, as to the views with which he 
entered on that office. He had had a conversation 
with the noble Lord on Irish affairs, with which 
he was entirely satisfied ; and, convinced that the 
noble Lord would enter on those high duties in a 
spirit of firm and liberal policy, he at once as- 
sured him of his cordial good wishes and earnest 
support.” 

The views, therefore, of the noble Lord 
were perfectly satisfactory to the hon. 
Member for Malton, who stated that he 
entertained very strong opinions on the 
subject, the nature of which might be ga- 
thered from the support given by the hon. 
Member to the Motion of the hon, Member 
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for Sheffield, for the destruction of the 
Trish Establishment. The Earl of Lincoln 
subsequently, in one part of his speech, 
mentioned that, although his opinions on 
the subject of the Corn Laws had changed, 
he had still remained on the Government 
benches; but that although his position 
in the Ministry would have entitled him to 
speak on the Corn Law debates, which 
had taken place on former occasions in 
that House, yet his convictions as to the 
necessity of abolishing protection altoge- 
ther were so strong that he refrained from 
taking part in those debates. Taking these 
two circumstances into consideration, 
namely—the declaration of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Malton, that he was perfectly satis- 
fied with the views of the noble Lord in 
reference to Ireland, and the declara- 
tion of the noble Lord himself that he 
considered it proper and right to remain 
a member of a protection Government, 
entertaining sentiments hostile to protec- 
tion, satisfying his conscience by taking 
no part in the Corn Law debates—he 
felt called upon to tell the Government 
that the greatest consternation existed in 
the minds of the people as to the opinions 
of the noble Lord the Secretary for Ire- 


land, on the subject of the Irish Church ; 
and he must take this opportunity of re- 
peating publicly in his place in Parlia- 
ment what he had stated at Northampton 
yesterday, namely —that he deeply re- 
gretted that a person for whom he enter- 
tained so sincere a regard should have ut- 


tered such sentiments as that he con- 
sidered it right to maintain silence upon a 
subject respecting which his opinions were 
directly opposed to the professions of the 
Government to which he belonged. If the 
Irish Church was to be destroyed, and its 
revenues confiscated, he should most sin- 
cerely prefer that the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London should 
have the task rather than the Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It was not 
his intention to ask any question of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; it remained for 
them to decide whether they chose to make 
any comments. He had always said, if you 
turn out the Government you will have 
the noble Lord the Member for the city 
of London in power, and then what will 
become of the Irish Church? But if the 
sentiments of the Earl of Lincoln, so satis- 
factory to the hon. Member for Malton, 
who was distinctly pledged to the destrue- 
tion of the temporalities of the Irish Church, 
were the sentiments of the Government of 
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which he formed a part, however much 
they might have heard of common honesty 
and public faith, he did not think he was 
transgressing his duty us the Representa- 
tive for Northamptonshire, and a Member 
of that House, in earnestly requesting the 
Members of the Government, as speedily as 
possible, to declare their views. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, that had it not 
been for the declaration made by the hon, 
Member at the close of his speech, he cer- 
tainly should have felt some surprise at 
the hon. Member putting a question to 
him without having the courtesy to give 
him notice. It was quite possible that in 
the course of a few days the Earl of Lin- 
coln might be in the House to answer any 
question which the hon. Member might 
think proper to put to him with respect to 
his conduct in reference to the Corn Laws ; 
and he trusted that the noble Earl, in his 
seat in Parliament, would be able to ex- 
plain his conduct on that subject fully and 
satisfactorily, both to the hon. Member 
and to the House. The hon. Member had 
referred to a conversation which was said 
to have taken place between the Earl of 
Lincoln and a Member of that House, 
during the Northamptonshire election, on 
the subject of Irish policy. With regard 
to that conversation he (Sir J. Graham) 
had no more information than the hon. 
Member himself, or any other Member of 
that House. He had had no opportunity 
of conferring with the noble Lord, and had 
received no explanation from him in refer- 
ence to that conversation. As he read the 
report in the newspapers, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Malton declared that the communi- 
cation which took place between himself 
and the noble Lord was satisfactory to the 
hon. Member. He did not know what the 
opinions of the hon. Member for Malton 
were with respect to Irish policy ; they 
might be satisfactory to him and to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. On the other hand, 
the hon. Member for Malton might enter- 
tain opinions with which he could not con- 
cur. ‘The hon. Member said he had much 
rather see the destruction of the Irish 
Church intrusted to the noble Lord oppo- 
site than to Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment. He was not aware that the noble 
Lord was at all prepared to destroy that 
Church ; at all events, he had never heard 
him make any such declaration. He had 
differed from the noble Lord as to the ap- 
propriation of a portion of revenue of the 
lrish Church ; but it remained to be shown 
that the noble Lord was prepared, either 
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in or out of office, to support a measure 
having for its object the destruction of that 
establishment. Certainly he was not in a 
condition to state the substance of the con- 
yersation which had been so vaguely ru- 
moured abroad. As far as he was aware 
of the sentiments of his noble Friend with 
respect to Irish policy, it was in unison 
with those of his own; and those senti- 
ments were decidedly opposed to any po- 
licy destructive of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, as the hon. 
Member for Malton was not present, and 
as the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
had moreover, in his strictures upon the 
conduct of the Earl of Lincoln, referred to 
sentiments entertained by him (Lord J. 
Russell), he thought it due as well to his 
hon. Friend as to his own public character, 
to make a short statement to the House. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Malton 
had communicated to him generally all that 
passed between him and the Earl of Lin- 
coln on the occasion alluded to. He was 
not authorised to make any statement on 
the subject ; but in justice to the Earl of 
Lincoln he felt bound to state that nothing 
which the noble Lord stated to his hon. 


Friend the Member for Malton implied any 
opinion that he was prepared to assist in the 
destruction of the Protestant Church in Ire- 


land. Indeed, he believed his hon. Friend 
said little more than this—that he was 
for a firm and liberal policy as regarded 
the affairs of Ireland; that with regard to 
the particular measures in reference to that 
country he coincided with his Colleagues 
in the Cabinet in the course which they had 
hitherto pursued; to the future measures 
which it might be advisable to take he 
would prefer postponing an opinion until 
he had held the office of Secretary for Ire- 
land some time longer. Those opinions, 
in his (Lord J. Russell’s) opinion, were 
perfectly honourable to the noble Lord: 
whether they were satisfactory to the hon. 
Member for Malton was entirely a matter 
for the consideration of that hon. Member. 
It was to be considered likewise that the 
hon. Member for Malton had been long 
connected by ties of friendship with the 
Earl of Lincoln; that he entertained the 
highest respect for his character ; and that 
it was that very respect which induced the 
hon. Member to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the noble Lord’s views 
with reference to Ireland, in order to see 
whether the policy was likely to be such as 
he should be able to support. He did not 
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think that anything had passed in that 
conversation, as the information had reached 
him, at all inconsistent with the previous 
conduct of the Earl of Lincoln in reference 
to the Irish Church. With regard to him- 
self he must decline the task which the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire pro- 
posed to impose on him, of framing mea- 
sures for the destruction of the Church of 
Ireland. He had never held the opinion 
that the Irish Church ought to be destroyed. 
He thought that a portion of its revenues 
were misapplied, and ought to be otherwise 
applied ; but it was a matter of contro- 
versy betweenhon, Gentlemen opposite and 
himself what would be the tendency of 
such a measure—they contending that it 
would end in the destruction of the Irish 
Chureh ; and he maintaining that it was 
calculated to preserve it. For his own 
part he was ready to declare that, 
although he could never think the pre- 
sent situation of the Irish Church ens 
dowment, as it stood with regard to parti- 
cular parishes, satisfactory, yet with regard 
to that Church as a whole, he wished for 
its maintenance and support, and he trusted 
that Parliament would maintain and sup- 
port that part of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. He, therefore, 
could not accept the duty which the hon. 
Member seemed to think should devolve on 
him. He would not disguise, however, 
that although he thought it would be inex- 
pedient to introduce any measure with re- 
spect to the Irish Church at present, yet 
that when the time should come for the 
consideration of that question, there were 
parts of that Church which might be use- 
fully and beneficially reformed, which 
would make that Church better able to 
withstand future attacks. Ile begged par- 
don of the House for thus entering into the 
subject, but he thought the explanation 
necessary, in order to correct unjust repre- 
sentations, which might otherwise have 
gone forth to the prejudice of the Earl of 
Lincoln. 

Sir R. INGLIS thought the House 
greatly indebted to the hon. Member for 
Northampton for calling their attention to 
the conversation to which he had alluded, 
and sincerely wished the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London had con- 
fined himself to the cordial cheer with 
which he greeted the statement of the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, respecting his views 
as to the destruction of the Irish Church. 

Mr. O’CONNELL had been extremely 
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gratified at that part of the speech of the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire in 
which he drew the clear distinction—a 
distinction never to be forgotten—between 
the Established Church of Ireland and its 
temporalities. The distinction was em- 
phatic, and should not be lost sight of: for 
he knew no one who desired the destrue- 
tion of that Church, unless by the conver- 
sion of its members to the precepts of a 
purer faith. The Protestants of Ireland 
had as much right, he contended, to main- 
tain their Church in Ireland as the Roman 
Catholics had to maintain theirs, which 
they did by their own exertions: would 
that the Protestant Church were on the 
same footing! But the temporalities were 
another affair. He could not allow that 
they formed any part of the Irish Church, 
and he begged to press on the House the 
consideration of their allocation. Let them 
remember the debt which they owned to 
‘Ireland after so many centuries of misrule, 
which had ruined the country ; he wanted 
no other authority for this assertion than 
the Report of the Earl of Devon’s Commis- 
sion. They could never take the affairs 
of the Irish Church into consideration 
without making some better allocation of 
its temporalities. Ile wished to deprive 
no man of his vested rights, but would 
have him retain them for life; but he could 
not hold out the least hope to those who 
desired an amalgamation of the two coun- 
tries, unless some very strong and decisive 
measure were taken in reference to the 
temporalities of the Irish Church. 

Mr. PHILIP HOWARD complained 
of those Gentlemen who had lately on the 
hustings at public meetings indulged in epi- 
thets towards their Catholic fellow subjects, 
calculated to embitter the feelings which ex- 
isted between Catholics and Protestants, 
and to fan the almost extinct flame of re- 
ligious discord. For his own part, he 
thought Gentlemen as much bound to be 
cautious in their expressions on the hus- 
tings as in the drawing-room. Te could 
not conceive why these Gentlemen should 
think fit to describe those as Papists, and 
their religion as Popery, who, in the Votes 
which he held in his hand, were ealled 
Roman Catholics. If such were the con- 
duet of Gentlemen of education, and who 
professed to represent the aristocracy of 
the country, what was to be expected from 
the ignorant and the low? Protectionists 
or anti-protectionists, it was by courtesy 
and argument—not by vituperation and 
invective—that men would recommend 
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themselves to the good feeling and honour- 
able regard of their fellow-countrymen. 


Friendly Societies. 


THE CONVICT SEERY. 

Sm J. GRAHAM was anxious to take 
the earliest opportunity of explaining the 
answer given by him to the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork on Monday last. 
The ILouse would remember that the hon. 
and learned Member, on Thursday, gave 
notice of two questions which he intended 
to ask him (Sir. J. Graham). He did not 
happen to see the precise terms of those 
questions, and had no opportunity of writ- 
ing to the Lord Lieutenant till Friday 
evening ; and, therefore, answered the 
questions on Monday before he had re- 
ecived the Lord Lieutenant’s answer. The 
first question related to a deputation which 
was said to have waited on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant respecting the case of Bryan Seery. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman asked 
him whether it was true that a deputation 
had waited on the Lord Lieutenant on this 
subject, and had prayed that the sentence 
of death passed on that individual should 
be carried into effect. Ile had answered 
the hon. and learned Member’s question 
on the best information which he could 
obtain before receiving the answer of the 
Lord Lieutenant; and had stated that a 
deputation from the county of Westmeath 
had made such a representation, and that 
he deeply deplored it, as being, in his 
opinion, harsh and unusual. Ie held in 
his hand the answer of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, received on Monday morning. It was 
as follows :— 

“Dublin Castle, Feb. 22, 1846. 

“My dear Sir James—You may very safely 
affirm that the language of the deputation that 
waited upon me had not the slightest influence 
on my mind, nor swayed my judgment in the 
least in deciding upon the case of Seery; nor did 
I give the least encouragement or countenance to 
such interference. 

“But, in point of fact, the principal object of 

the deputation was to represent to me the lawless 
state of the county of Roscommon, and the neees- 
sitp of more stringent measures for its pacifica- 
tion ; and it was only incidentally stated that any 
lenity shown to Seery would be considered as a 
proof of the weakness cf the Government, and 
tend to encourage the perpetration of such atro- 
cities, and to keep alive that sanguinary spirit so 
fatal to the peace of the country.” 
The only inaccuracy in the statement 
which he (Sir J. Graham) had made, con- 
sisted in saying, that the deputation came 
from Westmeath instead of Roscommon, 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE moyed the Second 
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Reading of the Friendly Societies Bill. 
The House was aware, that in the year 
1829, an Act was passed to consolidate 
the Friendly Societies Act. In 1834, 4th 
and 5th William IV., another Act was 
passed to extend the objects of the former 
Statute, which had worked remarkably 
well until within a short period since. The 
object of the Bill was to remove doubts 
which had arisen in consequence of a de- 
cision of the Court of Queen’s Bench upon 
an appeal in a case connected with the 
South Shields Loan Investment Society. 
A dispute had arisen between that: society 
and one of its members named John Scott, 
who had allowed his contributions to fall 
in arrear. He was summoned before the 
magistrates, who refused to interfere; a 
mandamus was obtained from the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and the question to be 
argued was raised by doubts which existed 
as to the interpretation and construction 
of the Act; of which doubts, Scott, for 
the purpose of avoiding the payment of 
his contributions, had taken advantage. 
The case came on before Mr. Justice 
Wightman. It was shown that the so- 


ciety was established on the 7th of De- 


cember, 1841, and that its rules had been 
duly certified by Mr. Tidd Pratt, shortly 
after which this dispute arose. The case 
was ably argued, and the decision of Mr. 
Justice Wightman, as reported in the Le- 
gal Observer, was as follows :— 


“T am of opinion that this society is not a 
friendly society, and that the words ‘or any other 
purpose not illegal,’ in the second section of the 
4th and 5th William IV., c. 40, must be construed 
so as to bear some relation to the declared objects 
of the Act—namely, for the mutual relief and 
maintenance of all and every the members there- 
of, their wives, children, &c., in sickness, infancy, 
advanced age, widowhood, or any other natural 
state or contingency whereof the occurence is 
susceptible of caleulation by way of average. If 
these words were to receive a more extended con- 
struction, they would then include societies which 
it is not contended fall within the Act, namely, 
for insurance on lives, and numerous others. But 
there is an additional cireumstance which leads 
me to this conclusion, which is, that the Legisla- 
" ture has passed distinet Acts for the regulation of 
loan societies, and I cannot make any real dis- 
tinction between the societies framed under the 
5th and 6th William IV., ¢. 23, and the present. 
That Act does not expressly provide for the case 
of loans to the members themselves; but I see 
nothing to exclude such a case from its operation, 
or to prevent rules from being framed to meet it. 
However that may be, at all events this does not 
appear to me to be a friendly society, and conse- 
quently the present rule must be discharged.” 


It certainly would be very unbecoming in 
him to impugn the correctness of Mr. Jus- 
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tice Wightman’s views ; but he thought it 
full time that some decision should be come 
to in reference to the numerous societies 
of the same nature which were now in ex- 
istence, and that the learned Judge could 
not have been acquainted with their im- 
portance in the country. At that very 
moment there were not less than 5,000 
societies, possessing capital from 50,000Z. 
up to 70,000I., founded for the mutual re- 
lief of the members, their wives and fami- 
lies, in sickness and advanced age, and 
other contingencies. The greatest con- 
sternation would be caused by that deci- 
sion among the numerous persons con- 
nected with those bodies. In the event of 
any disputes, the magistrate would refuse 
to interfere, and the case would then be 
brought into the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
where expense and delay would waste the 
funds of the society ; or the trustees might 
run off with all the money in the interval, 
and nothing but confusion and actual rob- 
bery could ensue from such a construction 
of the Act of Parliament. The question 
was no crotchet of his—it was no business 
of his ; but in consequence of that decision, 
Mr. Tidd Pratt was obliged to hold his 
hands, and could not enrol parties who 
were perpetually applying to him; and it 
was with the sanction of that gentleman 
that he (Mr. Duncombe) brought the mat- 
ter before the House. The decision in ef- 
fect was, that no societies could be enrolled 
or entitled to the benefit of the Act, except 
those ‘‘ ejusdem generis,’’ with the object 
of mutual benefit to the members. He 
believed that those friendly and loan so- 
cieties were of the greatest advantage to 
the poorer classes, and that the more their 
sphere could be extended, and the less the 
members were put to expense in having 
their rules and regulations certified, the 
better would it be for the country. The 
only alteration he sought to effect in the 
Bill was, after the words “ or for any pur- 
pose which is not illegal,” to add, ‘‘ whe- 
ther of the same description as is herein- 
after mentioned, or otherwise.”’ 

Sm J. GRATAM said, that no person 
could be more favourably disposed towards 
friendly and mutual benefit societies than he 
was ; or be more willing to promote their 
extension. Jlowever, as he had not had 
any opportunity of conferring with Mr. Tidd 
Pratt on the subject, he thought it would 
not be proper to enter at once into the 
views of the hon. Member. There were 
considerable difficulties in the alterations 


he proposed, Any one looking to the Bill 
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would see that its whole purpose was con- 
tained in the words ‘‘ and otherwise.’’ The 
preamble contained the whole force of the 
law, which was applicable to mutual insur- 
ance and friendly societies, ejusdem gene- 
ris, as the purposes specified, with objects 
legal in themselves, and of the same 
kind. By the insertion of the words 
‘and otherwise,”’ the privileges of friend- 
ly insurances and mutual societies would 
be extended to societies for promoting 
or carrying out all objects of every kind. 
What would be the effect of that exten- 
sion? There were many objects, not ille- 
gal in themselves, which it might not be 
the policy of the State to encourage. 
Friendly societies, as at present constitut- 
ed, had a great many advantages. They 
could make by-laws which might be en- 
foreed in the most stringent manner, and 
had numerous facilities in the advantage- 
ous employment of their capital. It would 
be well to pause before those advantages 
were universally extended. For instance, 
he was not prepared to say that a combi- 
nation of masters to reduce the rate of 
wages, or of workmen to raise them by 
legal means, was illegal, and might be in- 


expedient ; but if workmen were to enter 
into friendly and mutual benefit societies to 
maintain themselves during a strike, though 
it might not be illegal in itself, he never- 
theless doubted whether it would be the 
policy of the State to extend the advan- 
tages of those societies to men engaged in 


any such object. The words sought to be 
introduced, however, would have the effect 
of sanctioning their enrolment. He was not 
prepared to deny, that all objects, ejusdem 
generis, should be brought under the gene- 
ral Act; but the words in question would 
extend the present application of the law 
to societies of any kind. He could not 
understand that any societies for political 
purposes, though not illegal in themselves, 
should be brought under the provisions of 
the Act. Reserving to Government the 
full right of opposing the introduction of 
those words on a future occasion, he would, 
with that protest, consent to the second 
reading of the Bill. The hon. Member 
had stated his objects with candour and 
clearness, and he thought it right to be 
equally explicit in stating the course which 
he would be prepared to take in reference 
to the Bill before the House. 

Mr. HENLEY was extremely favour- 
able to friendly societies; he believed they 
were of great value to the class of people 
who made use of them; but he feared the 
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adoption of a measure so vague in general 
as the one now proposed would endanger 
the operations of ‘a system which had 
hitherto worked so well. As the right hon. 
Baronet had justly stated, it might be ap- 
plied to purposes extremely inconvenient. 
The House ought to bear in mind too the 
great privileges which friendly societies 
presented in regard to the depositing of 
their money in savings banks; and if care 
was not taken the country might be sub. 
jected to great convenience by extending 
this privilege to societies instituted for im- 
proper purposes. There was one matter, 
however, connected with friendly societies 
which had come under his own knowledge, 
which he wished to state to the Ilouse ; he 
meant the power of carrying actions against 
friendly societies into the Court of Chancery, 
which he feared might become a great 
abuse. In the county with which he was 
connected (Oxfordshire), a dispute similar 
to the one referred to by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Duncombe) arose in a friendly society, 
which was taken hold of by a professional 
man, who raised a Chancery suit against 
the whole members of the society; and he 
understood that the latter had consented to 
pay the costs, amounting to a considerable 
amount of money, rather than allow the 
action to go on, because they were afraid 
that the proceedings might be so protracted 
as to swallow up the whole of their funds. 
He (Mr. Henley) did not know whether 
any means could be adopted to improve the 
law in this respect; but he thought the point 
well worthy of consideration. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE assured the House, 
that as the object of the Act 4th and 5th 
William IV. was understoood to extend the 
operations of friendly societies to all pur- 
poses not illegal, and as a construction had 
been put upon that Act at variance with 
this object, he only wished, by the present 
measure, to carry out the intentions of the 
original framers of that measure. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had expressed 
his fears of political objects coming under 
the operation of this measure. He could 
only say that he had introduced the mea- 
sure for no political purpose whatever ; 
but, after all, political societies were not 
illegal, and he did not see any harm would 
be done, even if they were to come under its 
operation. Since he had brought in this 
Bill he had been overwhelmed with letters 
complaining of its defects, and asking him 
to introduce all sorts of amendments, but 
which he had declined to do, because it 
would require a new Act of Parliament to 
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meet the wishes of all the people who had 
addressed him. He intended merely to 
confine himself to extending the operations 
of friendly societies to the objects originally 
intended by the last alteration of the law. 
He hoped the right hon. Baronet would 
take an early opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, who would explain the matter 
much better than he (Mr. Duncombe) could 
do, and who could assure him that there 
was no such danger to be apprehended from 
the measure as he seemed to think. 

Mr. J. S. WORTLEY said, that Mr. 
Duncombe had misconceived the intention 
of the Act 4 and 5 William IV.; for, so 
far as the object being as he had stated, 
in 1834, when the Act was passed, an 
Amendment by Mr. Bernal, the Member 
for Weymouth, that it should be extended 
to other purposes than those ejusdem 
generis which were specified in the Bill, 
was proposed in Committee and rejected, 
on the ground that it might be abused. 
With reference to Mr. Justice Wightman’s 
decision, he had not seen any authorized 
report of it; and he believed that great mis- 
conception often arose from trusting to 
those ephemeral reports which appeared in 
the weekly law journals. But if any doubt 
had arisen as to whether societies for the 
mutual insurance of lives came within the 
meaning of the Act, the simplest way 
would be to introduce a Declaratory Act, 
removing the doubt; but he thought it 
most desirable that these societies should 
be preserved from the contamination of 
political or religious objects. 


Mr. HAWES urged on the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir James Graham) the necessity 
of giving this Bill, at the earliest period, 
his best consideration; he also suggested 
whether or not the Bill ought to have a 
retrospective effect, so as to cover all those 
societies which might be registered now, but 
whose legality was rendered doubtful by 
the recent decision. 


Sm J. GRAHAM said, that if the hon. 
Member (Mr. Duncombe) would put the 
Bill for Committee on Wednesday next, he 
(Sir J. Graham) would take the opportu- 
nity before that time of seeing Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, of conferring with the law officers 
of the Crown, and considering the effect of 
Mr, Justice Wightman’s judgment. Ie 
would also confer with the hon. Member 
himself before Wednesday, and point out 
what alterations he wished in the Bill. 


Bill read a second time. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 26, 1846. 


Minutges.] Pupsiic Briiis.—2* County Works Present- 

ments (Ireland); Drainage, &c. (Ireland). 
Reported.—Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Ministers, Churchwardens, 
and others, in the Parish of Witbourne, against the Union 
of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the 
Appointment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester.—By 
Lord Somers, from Hereford, for the Reduction of the 
Duties on Tea and Sugar.—From the Presbytery of Elgin, 
against the present practice of granting Spirit Licenses to 
Keepers of Toll Houses in Scotland.—By the Duke of 
Richmond, from Landowners, Tenants, Labourers, and 
others, of Ackbrook, and several other places, for Protec- 
tion to the Agricultural Interest.—From Landowners, Oc- 
cupiers, and Tradesmen, of North Walsham, in favour of 
the Corn Laws.—From Farmers of Buttevant, against the 
Measure relating to Customs and Corn Importation.—By 
the Duke of Richmond, from Inhabitants of Nuneaton, 
against the Measure proposing to reduce the Amount of 
Protection on Ribbon Manufacture, 


THE RECENT OPERATIONS IN INDIA, 

The Ear of RIPON having laid certain 
Papers on the Table of the House, 

The Duxe of RICHMOND rose, and 
said that he, for one, could entertain no 
other feeling than that of the deepest gra- 
titude for the bravery and gallantry dis- 
played by the British troops in the recent 
battles in India. Ie wished, however, to 
ask his noble Friend whether he was pre- 
pared to lay upon the Table any Papers 
which would show whether or not it was the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that 
hereafter a Governor General of India 
should accept a secondary office in the In- 
dian army? He did not mean to east any 
censure on Sir Henry Hardinge, who, as 
an old soldier, might naturally have wished 
to place himself in the thick of the fight ; 
but he objected to a divided command of 
the army; and he thought that if Gover- 
nors General were to accept secondary 
commands, that division of authority might 
some time or another become extremely 
prejudicial to the interests of the British 
Empire and the glory of our arms. 

The Bart of RIPON said, that there 
could be no doubt that great inconvenience 
might arise from such a division of autho- 
rity. Her Majesty’s Government had not 
been aware of the arrangement until they 
had recently received a notification with 
respect to it from India. He could assure 
his noble Friend that the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been directed to 
the subject. 


CASE OF BRYAN SEERY. 
The Marquess of WESTMEATH said 


he wished to put a question to the noble 


Karl near him (the Earl of St. Germans) 
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upon a subject to which he had referred 
the other evening. He was sorry that he 
had been interrupted upon that occasion, 
because as the matter regarded the feelings 
of individuals, he should have been much 
better pleased that it had been at once dis- 
posed of. He wished to ask, in the first 
place, whether any deputation had proceed- 
ed to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, from 
the county of Westmeath, upon the subject 
of the conviction of Bryan Seery, who had 
been left for execution in that county; and 
he wished to ask, in the second place, whe- 
ther if there had been such a deputation, 
their proceeding ought to be deemed ‘‘ harsh 
and unusual.’’ Now it might be that such 
a proceeding would be harsh and unusual 
in England; but it did not follow that what 
would be improper in this country would 
necessarily be improper in Ireland. He 
would remind their Lordships that at the 
time at which the deputation was alleged 
to have proceeded to the Lord Lieutenant 
a portion of the Irish people were in a state 
of great excitement; that all the individuals 
concerned in bringing Seery to justice had 
been assailed; and that a tone of great 
violence had been adopted by a certain 


portion of the press against the Govern- 
ment itself, while it was deliberating on the 


course it should take on the occasion. If, 
under such circumstances, any deputation 
had proceeded to the Lord Lieutenant, it 
would be but fair to bear in mind what were 
the feelings under which they might be 
snpposed to have acted. All those pro- 
ceedings had arisen out of the ribbon con- 
spiracy; and that was a brigandage—a 
conspiracy, including almost all the youth- 
ful population of Ireland; all the popula- 
tion between sixteen and twenty-five, or, 
perhaps, a greater age; or, at least, all 
those who had not escaped the coercion put 
upon those young persons who might other- 
wise not have joined in so bloody a conspi- 
racy. It was possible that in such a state 
of affairs individuals might have gone to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and might, without any 
just blame, have adopted such a course in 
the midst of the great excitement which 
prevailed, after the jury had been assailed 
in the newspapers, after the complaints 
made of the manner in which the commis- 
sion was said to have been got up, and after 
the whole judicial body of the country had 
been placarded as having sacrificed an in- 
nocent man. And it would, in his (the 
Marquess of Westmeath’s) opinion, be a 
most unfortunate thing that any Minister 
of the Crown should have designated the 
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proceeding in question as ‘ harsh and un- 
usual;”’ because their Lordships should 
know that there were in Ireland persons 
ready to seize upon any circumstance what- 
ever for the purpose of holding up indivi- 
duals to odium, and of misrepresenting 
their conduct. In order to show how jus- 
tifiable might be the proceeding to which 
he had been referring, he would state to 
their Lordships what had been the conduct 
of the Roman Catholie clergy upon that 
subject. Long before the commission had 
gone down, the Romish bishop of the dio- 
cese had given out from his altar that 
Seery was innocent, in those emphatic 
terms, and in that kind of announcement, 
which were very well understood in that 
country by many of the laity, who dared 
not give their opinion as to whether such 
observations ought to be made. A letter 
of a most indecent kind had been publish- 
ed, with the name of the Romish bishop 
attached to it. It condemned the whole 
course of the Crown counsel and of the 
Government; it bore hard upon the jury, 
and it made the poor people of that country 
believe that that unfortunate man had been 
sacrificed, and that he was in reality inno- 
cent. Even when it appeared that the Go- 
vernment were determined to let the law 
take its course, he gave out in his chapel 
that no person ought to come in to witness 
the execution, and that he should take care 
there would be persons on the roads to 
watch and see who would come in. Now 
those were circumstances which could take 
place in no country but in Ireland; and he 
deeply and heartily and profoundly re- 
gretted to know that they were not unusual 
in that country. He would take that op- 
portunity of telling Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, that, before they brought forward any 
measures of concession for Ireland, they 
ought to restore tranquillity there, and the 
supremacy of the law, and convince the 
people that the country was to be ruled by 
the Government and by Her Majesty, and 
not by threats, not by menaces, not by 
bullyings, and not by insinuations of the 
Roman Catholie clergy. Such interference 
on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy as 
that of which he had given an instance, 
powerfully contributed to make the law 
odious. With these observations, he would 
conclude by putting to the noble Earl the 
Postmaster General the following questions 
of which he had given notice :—‘‘ Whether 
a deputation, consisting of several persons, 
waited upon His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, after the conviction, and 
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before the execution of Bryan Seery, to 
pray that the convict should not be respited, 
or his sentence transmuted, but that he 
should be executed? 2ndly. Whether 
that deputation purported to proceed from 
the county of Westmeath? 3rdly. Whe- 
ther such proceeding is to be deemed 
‘harsh and unusual?’ ” 

The Ear. of ST. GERMANS said, it 
was not his intention on that evening to go 
into a discussion on the general state of 
Ireland. But before he proceeded to an- 
swer the questions put to him on the pre- 
sent occasion, he should enter his protest 
against the assertion of the noble Marquess 
relative to the youth of Ireland, and also 
against his assertion with regard to the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy. He (the Earl of St. 
Germans) could say with regard to the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, as a body, that he 
knew many of them who were men emi- 
nent for their piety, their charity, and their 
attention to all the duties of life. With re- 
spect to the first part of the question put 
to him by the noble Marquess, he would 
only read to the House an extract from a 
letter from his noble Friend the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Lreland to the Seeretary of State 


for the Home Department, but without 


naming any parties therein mentioned. It 


was this :— 

“ Whatever may have been the language used 
by the deputation that waited upon me, it had not 
the slightest influence on my mind, nor swayed 
my judgment in the least, in deciding upon the 
case of Seery; nor did I give the least encourage- 
ment nor countenance to such interference. But 
in point of fact the principal object of the deputa- 
tion was to represent to me the lawless state of 
the county of Roscommon, and the necessity of 
some stringent measures for its pacification ; and 
it was only incidentally stated that any lenity 
shown to Seery would be considered as a proof of 
the weakness of the Government, and tend to 
encourage the perpetration of such atrocities, and 
to keep alive that sanguinary spirit so fatal to the 
peace of the country.” 

With regard to the noble Marquess’s next 
question, he could only say that he was 
perfectly certain the eminent individuals 
who formed the deputation referred’to were 
actuated only by a strong sense of duty, 
and a conscientious feeling, in making the 
representations which they did to the Go- 
vernmentin Ireland; but at the same time 
he could not but affirm that the course 
here pursued was altogether an unusual 
one, and he knew of no precedent for it 
either in Ireland or in England at any for- 
mer period. He would not like to charge 
an act done conscientiously as a harsh one; 
but he had no hesitation in saying that the 





proceeding was an unusual one. His noble 
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Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had 
not come to the conclusion at which he 
arrived with respect to the case alluded to, 
without the most anxious and deliberate 
consideration. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH ex- 
plained that what he had said with regard 
to the youth of Ireland only referred to 
those who were under the iron rule of the 
ribbon conspiracy. 

Lorp STOURTON was understood to 
defend the Roman Catholie clergy gene- 
rally, as being individuals who had exerted 
themselves much to preserve the peace of 
the country, procure safety to life and pro- 
perty, and contribute to the proper admi- 
nistration of justice. He thought also that 
it should not for a moment be supposed that 
a Roman Catholic juror would be influ- 
enced by his bishop or clergy to take any 
course at variance with his oath. 

Lord BROUGHAM would ever most 
strongly deprecate, as highly injurious to 
the proper administration of the law, any 
discussions’ concerning the different reli- 
gious beliefs of judges, of jurors, or of pri- 
soners. Such mixing up of questions of 
religion did not, in his opinion, do any ser- 
vice to the sacred cause of justice. He 
was happy to hear from the noble Lord 
who had just spoken that the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests were the best friends of the 
people of Ireland, and the promoters of the 
administration of the laws; but if they 
were so, he should like to see them at 
once give up that abominable practice of 
addressing political lectures in their cha- 
pels. It was a most reprehensible desecra- 
tion of the altar of their faith, to deliver 
political sermons from them. As to the 
administration of justice being interfered 
with by any priest—be he Protestant or be 
he Roman Catholie—he did not believe it; 
and if any man did it, the law would know 
how to deal with him, and not leave him for 
any panegyric of any noble Lord. But it 
would be for the judge, who would not dis- 
charge his duty, if, when a case was made 
out before him, he did not punish such per- 
sons for contempt. 

The Marevess of WESTMEATH and 
Lord STOURTON explained. 

Subject at an end. 

House adjourned. 
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ern Division), Richard Henry Richard Howard Vyse, 
Esq. 

Pos.ic Bituts.—l*- Public Works (Ireland) (No. 2). 

2°- Public Works (Ireland) (No. 2). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places, against any Diminution of 
the Protection hitherto granted to Agriculture.—By Mr. 
Parker, from Master, Warden, Searchers, Assistants, and 
Commonalty of the Corporation of Cutlers, of Sheffield, 
for Repeal of Duty on Copper.—By several hon. Mem- 
bers, from various places, against the proposed Measures 
respecting Customs and Corn Importation.—By several 
hon. Members, from a great number of places, for a 
Repeal of the Corn Laws.— By Mr. Mark Philips, from 
Directors of the Chamber of C and Manuf: 
tures, of Manchester, for a speedy Adjustment of the 
Measure respecting Customs and Corn Importation.—By 

artha Eliza Rhoda Shuttleworth, complaining of Delay 

in respect to the Property Tax.—By Sir Robert Peel, from 
Shipowners resident in the Borough of Tynemouth, for a 
Reduction of Duty on Timber.—By Mr. Jervis, from 
Governors and Directors of the Poor of the Parishes of 
Saint Margaret and Saint John’s, Westminster, against In- 
stitution of Night Asylums for the Poor.—By several hon, 
from an i number of places, in favour 
of a Ten Hours’ (Factory) Bill.— By Mr. Thomas Dun- 

combe, from Inhabitants of Dundee, for Inquiry into Ill- 

treatment of Girls in Factories—By Captain Pechell, 

from Brighton, and by Mr. Roebuck, from Thomas Bal- 
well and others, for Remission of Sentence upon Frost, 

Williams, and Jones.—By Mr. Roebuck, from Archibald 

White, for enforeing compliance with Joint Stock Compa- 

nies Act.—By several hon. Members, from various places, 

against Enrolment of the Militia—By Mr. Edward Ellice, 
from Magistrates and Council of the Royal Burgh of Pit- 
tenween, for Alteration in the Prisons (Scotland) Act. 
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MR. FERRAND’S SPEECH. 

On the question that the Order of the 
Day be read. 

Mr. ROEBUCK, before the Order of 
the Day was read, wished that they could 
come to some understanding as to the time 
when this prolonged debate was likely to 
end, The reason why he asked this ques- 
tion was, that it appeared to him the de- 
bate had taken a turn by which it seemed 
there was a disposition among a certain 
party to waste the time of the House, 
rather than to improve it. It had been his 
unfortunate fate, with that of a great many 
other hon. Members, to be obliged to listen 
on Tuesday night to a Gentleman who, for 
a period of two hours and a half, had oc- 
cupied the valuable time of the House in 
speaking upon a variety of topics that were 
relevant to any other subject than that 
upon which they were debating. He 
had heard the hon. Gentleman speak on 
that occasion in a manner that did not 
confer honour on that House, nor promote 
its character for decency or order, or add 
to its great commanding dignity, for the 
period of two hours and and a half—two 
mortal hours and a half by the clock. He 
was ata loss to understand how the hon, 
Gentlemen opposite could fancy that they 
were deriving an advantage to their cause 
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by enlisting this hon. Gentleman in their 
ranks, and obtaining his great assistance 
in the vociferations with which he dealt out 
his numerous assertions. He was sure that 
if the House wished to maintain their dig- 
nity and to command respect, they could 
not effect either object by encouraging this 
vocabulary of vituperations, those indecent 
menaces, or such violent language in that 
House. The hon. Member came forward 
like Orson, as it were, with a club in his 
hand, to beat down all those opinions to 
which he was opposed, by the most violent 
language—by furious, out-spoken, unmean- 
ing ——; there were words so aptly ex- 
pressive of his (Mr. Roebuck’s) opinions in 
respect to such conduct, but out of regard 
to this House he did not like to employ 
them. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] In deseribing the 
hon. Gentleman’s manner, he felt that he 
was driven to some periphrasis, which per- 
haps would be less expressive than decent, 
The difficulty was not created by him (Mr. 
Roebuck), but by that hon. Member who 
violated all decency in that House in the 
language which he used. [ ‘‘ Order,order!’’] 
Oh, they cried out ‘‘ Order’’ now, but did 
they cry out “‘ Order’’ when these violent 
statements were being made by the hon. 
Gentleman? [‘* Hear, hear.’”’] No, that 
was just what he complained of. There 
was a party opposite who were so hard put 
to it, that in place of argument they were 
content to rest their cause upon the violent, 
outspreading, swaggering, blustering, un- 
meaning abuse of one hon. Member. If 
they were obliged to consume another night 
in this discussion, he hoped that they would 
have something to occupy their attention 
beyond the manifestations of that unex- 
tinguishable hatred and those intense ex- 
hibitions of passion which characterized the 
speeches of the hon. Gentleman to whom 
he was referring. The hon. Member had 
almost the whole of that period of two 
hours and a half occupied the time of the 
House by reading the former opinions of 
hon. Members who sat upon his own side 
of the House ; and their conduct he desig- 
nated as dishonourable, because they did not 
do what he thought that they ought to do. 
What was the worth of that hon. Member’s 
opinions? He would measure it by the test 
that was adopted in his own profession. 
He would then ask, was there a human 
being who would give the Gentleman one 
guinea, or a half a guinea, or a crown— 
ay, or even half a farthing, for any opinion 
that he could express in respect to the con- 
duct of another? He had heard it stated, 
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before the hon. Gentleman had addressed 
the House, that he was coming down to 
speak, and that he was to occupy three 
hours of the time of the House; that he 
was about to make a speech which would 
prevent any of the League Members giving 
a vote in favour of the measure before the 
House. Now he was free to acknowledge, 
for the honour of the House, that there 
were men of great ability to be found 
amongst the agricultural Members oppo- 
site. He acknowledged that he had been 
delighted at the varied talents that had 
been displayed by the supporters of that 
interest during this debate; but at the same 
time he must be allowed to say that it was 
not by such exhibitions as this that the 
character of that party was to be raised, 
nor was their cause to be supported by any 
such unmeaning violence as they had wit- 
nessed, If that cause were good, or of any 
value, it was not to be sustained by such 
expressions as had been used. He hoped, 
for their honour and credit, that they would 
get something better to exhibit in the shape 
of argument than what they were obliged 
to listen to on the last night of the debate. 
He had no personal feeling against the 
hon. Gentleman; but he was too long ac- 
customed to the atmosphere of that House 
to be afraid of meeting as they deserved 
any such expressions as had been made 
use of by the hon. Gentleman to whom he 
was alluding. He trusted that that party 
would not be driven to such straits as to 
hope for support in their opposition to any 
measure from such an advocate as had 
started up on the last night. If they were 
to decide upon the merits of this question, 
let them have some argument to influence 
them in their decision; and he hoped that 
before the debate closed the party opposite 
would furnish them with something like 
argument and reason, and not waste their 
time in exhibitions such as this, or in hear- 
ing vulgar hatred expressed in violent vul- 
gar language. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, he did not 
think the hon. and learned Member who 
had just spoken was out of order, because 
if he were liable to such a charge the 
Speaker would have interrupted him. He, 
however, accused the hon. and learned 
Gentleman of setting a most inconvenient 
precedent, which if fully followed, would 
give an opportunity for every individual to 
repeat his speech a second time in the 
House. 
Gentleman of having taken advantage of 
the absence of the hon. Member to make 
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his attack upon him. If that hon. Member 
were in his place he would have been per- 
fectly competent to answer him, and to 
vindicate his own character from the asper- 
sions which had been east upon it. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s eye, how- 
ever, while he was addressing the House. 
was fixed upon the vacancy caused by the 
absence of the hon. Member. If the hon. 
Member were present, there was not a 
charge made on the present occasion that 
would not have been completely answered. 


“ Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes.” 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman, above 
all others, had less right than any other to 
express surprise at, or to complain of, per- 
sonalities. Did not the House recollect 
the significant mode in which he pointed 
his finger when on a former occasion he, 
here, there and everywhere addressed hon. 
Gentlemen? Were there no personal allu- 
sions then made? Was that no personality? 
No doubt the hon. and learned Gentleman 
thought at the time that he was in the dis- 
charge of his duty. He did not mean to 
deny it; but he said that if personality had 
constituted the chief part of that speech, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
the man who ought to complain of it in an- 
other; nor should he now be so mealy-mouth- 
ed; at any rate he hoped that he would 
not now form an example for others to imi- 
tate. Ile rose rather for the purpose of 
protesting against the custom of speaking 
on the main question, or one collateral to 
it, when the Motion before the House was 
merely the reading of the Order of the Day. 
Ile, however, would not follow the example 
of which he was complaining; but he hoped 
that when the hon. and learned Member 
next addressed the House, it would not be 
for the purpose of complaining of person- 
ality. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I agree with the hon. 
Baronet that this is not a time to enter 
upon the discussion of this matter ; but I 
am anxious to say a few words with respect 
to a statement which was made by the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough, bearing on the 
conduct of an intimate friend of mine who 
is not present to defend himself—I mean 
Mr. George Wilson, the chairman of the 
League. Now, I don’t wish to go into any 
long details about the trade in starch, for 
I confess I do not well understand it; but 
I will take the liberty to say, that almost 
every portion of that which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough stated as fact with 
respect to that gentleman, and eyery par- 
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ticle of that which he stated as inference, 
was utterly untrue. Mr, Wilson never 
called a meeting of starch manufacturers, 
having reference to the question of protec- 
tive duties ; he never presided at any such 
meeting ; he formed no part of a deputation 
who came up to Government on the sub- 
ject; and the object of the starch manu- 
facturers was not to obtain protection ; but, 
as the raw material was enhanced in price 
by protective duties, they thought it, there- 
fore, necessary that the import of the article 
should have a corresponding duty upon it, 
on the same principle as there is a duty on 
foreign malt which comes into this country 
equal to the duty on malt made from 
English barley. I have only to say, fur- 
ther, that there is this great defect in all 
the speeches of the hon. Member—that he 
makes assertions which he is never able, 
so far as I have heard or read, to sub- 
stantiate. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN: TI shall not follow 
the hon. Member for Durham into the 
question of starch, any more than I shall 
follow the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath in his lecture on personalities. I rise 
merely to say that I perfectly agree with 
the hon. Member for Oxford, that nothing 
could be more inconvenient than the course 
which the hon. and learned Member has 
adopted in raising a discussion of this kind 
on the reading of the Order of the Day. I 
am perfectly certain that the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough would not have shrunk 
from the discussion, had he been in his 
place; but I do not think it very convenient 
for the House to have a duplicate of the 
discussion raised upon the reading of the 
Order of the Day; and I do not think it 
fair, in the absence of the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough, to raise a question per- 
sonal to himself, and to defend the character 
of gentlemen whose conduct he is said to 
have attacked. | can assure the hon. 
Member for Durham that the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough, when in his place, will 
be ready, I have not the least doubt, to 
defend all the statements he ever made. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”’] Lrepeat that the hon. Mem- 
ber will be prepared to stand by what he 
has stated ; but it will be much mere con- 
venient to take up this subject when the 
party is present, and when we are engaged 
in discussing the question to which his 
observations refer. 

Dr. BOWRING: I have great reason 
to complain of the observations of the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough. There were 
serious charges in his speech directed 
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against a personal friend of mine—a man 
whose benevolence is only equalled by his 
intelligence—I mean Mr. Henry Ashworth, 
of Bolton, whose ‘cold-blooded cruelty,” 
to use the expression of the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough, was brought before this 
House. The hon. Member talked of the 
poverty of the people in Mr. Ashworth’s 
employment—of their nakedness, of the 
wretchedness of their dwellings. Now, I 
had an opportunity of knowing what was 
the state of things among that population ; 
and I will venture to say that, during the 
period of distress which assailed Bolton a 
few years ago, the population connected 
with the mills at Turton and Egerton, 
formed a striking contrast to other places 
in the neighbourhood. I hope the noble 
Lord the Member for Newark is in his 
place, and also the hon. Member for Can- 
terbury, who visited Mr. Ashworth’s mills 
some time ago, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining, from personal observation, and by 
going into the minutest details, the condi- 
tion of the numerous body of work-people 
engaged in these mills. I appeal to them 
whether there is any truth in the repre- 
sentations which the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough has made here and else- 
where respecting Mr. Ashworth? If they 
are present, I know they will do homage to 
truth and justice, by stating what the facts 
of the case were which they examined into. 
I will venture to say, that the statements 
are altogether untrue. I feel bound to say, 
further, that if there is any Member of 
this House who is bound to be singularly 
scrupulous in the statements he makes 
here—who ought to examine most fully 
and attentively and inquiringly into the 
facts which in his place he ventures to 
speak of, it is the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough. 

Viscount MORPETH said, as this dis- 
cussion had been raised, he would read a 
letter which he had received on the subject 
of one statement of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, It was from the operatives 
of Union Mill, whose attention had been 
attracted by a statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber to the effect that many of the operatives 
had been compelled by their masters to 
sign petitions against the Corn Laws. The 
letter accompanied some petitions, and it 
said— 

“You will receive herewith three petitions; 
they are signed as free as the air we breathe, and 
so, as far as we know, have been all the petitions 
on the same occasion. We make this statement 
in consequence of what has been said by Mr. 
Ferrand; and we can say more:—we are more 
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anxious than even our employers are for the total 
and immediate repeal of all duties on the impor- 
tation of provisions.” 

Ile had received other letters to the same 
effect. 
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COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS—CORN 
LAWS — ADJOURNED DEDATE — (ELE- 
VENTH NIGIIT). 

Mr. D. R. ROSS commenced the Ad- 
journed Debate by referring to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
(Mr. Ferrand). He proceeded: If the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last had ad- 
dressed himself to the question before the 
House, and not blinked it, I should have 
felt myself bound either to yield to his ar- 
guments, or to endeavour to answer them. 
But, I did not consider myself called on to 
deal with the late election in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, nor to defend the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, nor to take up 
the cudgels for the manufacturers, nor to 
offer apologies for vight hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, nor to make it appear that the 
hon. Member for Stockport never sold milk 
to his workmen. I think it is perfectly 
disgusting, to be forced to sit listening to 
such idle talk as has been indulged in, 


while famine has already begun the work 
of desolation, and the poor sufferers in Ire- 
land are turning imploring looks to the 


Legislature for relief. If we are to argue, 
night after night, let us, at least, avoid 
the indecent delays occasioned by reiterated 
personalities. Why did not the hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough show, or attempt to 
show, that the mass of the labouring popu- 
lation, whose advocate he has constituted 
himself, would be worse off under a system 
of free import than they now are? But his 
argument went only to show, that whereas 
the agricultural labourer is at present very 
poorly off, the manufacturing labourer, the 
better paid, is treated with cruelty and neg- 
lect; and that, in point of fact, the rich of 
all classes conspire against the poor. Now, 
I have attended to this debate, and, I must 
say, I have heard nothing which goes to 
show that the labouring classes, of whose 
earnings so large a proportion must be 
spent in food, would not be great gainers 
by a permanent diminution of the price of 
their daily bread. I don’t deny, that the 
poor man’s interest in protection, as it is 
called, has been strongly asserted; but has 
it heen proved? Two or three noble Lords 
and hon. Gentlemen who have taken the 
protection side in this debate, have, in- 
deed, claimed for its leading adyocates the 
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eredit of having supported their views by 
arguments which their opponents have 
shunned to grapple with. One of these 
forgot, apparently, the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield, who, as 
well as the right hon. Baronet, pointed out 
some of the difficulties attendant on the 
doctrines of which the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire was the eloquent, but, in 
my opinion, not very successful advocate. 
The country must decide whether these 
self-crowned combatants shall wear their 
laurels or not. The hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire threw one of his argu- 
ments into a syllogistic form, and thereby 
made the fallacy it contains easy of detec- 
tion. He undertook to prove what I may 
call the cardinal proposition of his speech, 
after this fashion: ‘‘ The labourer has a 
right to legislative protection.” That was 
the proposition he undertook to prove. 
‘* A man’s labour,’’ argued the hon. Gen- 
tleman, ‘is his property” —ergo ‘‘ pro- 
perty is entitled to protection.” Now, the 
conclusion he would draw, does not follow 
from these premises. Is it not clear as the 
day, that it is only by playing and punning 
upon the words ‘ property’”’ and ‘* protee- 
tion,”’ that any semblance of truth is lent 
to the proposition which the hon. Member 
seemed to think he had incontrovertibly 
established? No doubt, every man has a 
clear right to exercise his industry, with- 
out let or hindrance, on the part of any 
other. To this amount he has a rightful 
claim on the Legislature for protection ; 
but, does it therefore follow, that the Le- 
gislature is bound also to secure to him 
profitable application of his labour, by ex- 
cluding rivals, and establishing a monopoly 
in his favour? Surely, the same things 
cannot be predicative of property in labour, 
which can be predicative of property in 
goods or houses. If so, it ought to be 
penal to interfere with the former as with 
the latter; and the laws ought to transport 
a man for ‘robbing’ another of his pro- 
perty in labour. The word ‘ protection” 
was used by the hon. Gentleman in a dou- 
ble sense, fatal to logical accuracy. But, 
I need say no more: the House perceives 
the unsoundness of the hon. Gentleman’s 
logie ; and further exposure would be tedi- 
ous and unprofitable. Let me, however, 
remind the hon. Gentleman to what conclu- 
sion his reasons inevitably tend, and ask 
him whether he could make up his mind to 
abide by it? Set aside all domestic com- 
petition—which, however, the hon, Gentle- 
man did not distinctly exeept—and say 
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whether, supposing the attempt to culti- 
vate vineyards, and manufacture wine, in 
the south of England, had been persisted 
in, the producer of such wine would have 
had a rightful claim on Parliament to place 
his commodity on a footing of artificial 
equality with the produce of the south of 
France? If that cannot be maintained 
with regard to a luxury, what shall be said 
of one of the prime necessaries of life— 
bread? According to my apprehension, 
the argument cannot be pressed to its le- 
gitimate conclusion, without reaching the 
point of absurdity, which stands in lieu of 
all other refutation. It may be the part 
of wisdom, on the ground of expediency, 
to impose taxes on bread, or it may not ; 
but, whoever shall attempt to establish the 
claim of one portion of the community to 
enrich itself at the expense of another, on 
the high principles of an abstract right, will 
find himself reduced to use such fallacies as 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire has 
imposed on his own understanding, by ajug- 
gle of words, not very dexterous. With re- 
gard tothe general question of protection, as 
it is called, the wisdom of our ancestors has 
been appealed to ; and we have been told, 
that for 200 years the principle has been 
recognised and acted on. Yet, our ances- 
tors had some glimmering of light on this 
subject. About 200 years ago, language 
was used in the House of Commons, which 
either of the hon. Baronets opposite might 
consistently adopt in supporting their pre- 
sent measure :— 

“ Tt is trade that brings food and nourishment 
to the kingdom; it is that which preserves and in- 
creases the stock of the whole, and distributes a 
convenient portion of maintenance to every part 
of it; therefore, such obstruction as this must 
needs be dangerous ; the freedom of trade being 
so necessary, the benefit so important, that it 
gives life, strength, and beauty to the whole body 
of the Commonwealth.” 
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Thus spoke Pym, in the course of the 
farmers’ conference with the Lords, which 
he was appointed to conduct ; and there 
were other minds, in that day, besides his, 
cast in the same mould of statesmanship— 
great in comprehensiveness and power, 
fully awake to the vital truth enunciated 
in the passage I have quoted. I was glad 
to hear the hon. Member for Dublin speak 
in defence of the great principle of free 
trade, in its application to Ireland. The 
statistical facts which he urged, deserve 
the utmost attention. 1 shall accept the 
challenge he threw out, and say a few 
words on a subject of which 1 ought to 
have some knowledge, In supporting the 
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prayer of a petition presented by me on 
the first night of the debate, which speaks 
the wishes of every flaxspinner in Belfast, 
of every operative, I believe, and of a vast 
majority of men of all parties engaged in 
other departments of industry, I would 
intreat those hon. Members who may fa- 
vour me with a few minutes’ attention, to 
believe that I stand free of all suspicion of 
speaking from interested or double motives. 
It is true that my constituents, almost to 
aman, earnestly desire the total and im- 
mediate repeal of these mischievous laws, 
It is true that names appear on the peti- 
tions presented by me, from Belfast and 
Larne, which were never before found in 
conjunction on any political subject ; but it 
is also true that I neither adopted these 
views to obtain nor to secure my seat, but 
was chosen on account of the opinions I 
had formed and avowed, long before the 
dissolution of 1841. I was then far in ad- 
vance of those who honoured me with their 
confidence; for, whilst they would have been 
fully satisfied with the 8s. fixed duty pro- 
posed by the noble Lord, I had arrived at 
the point where the right hon. Baronet 
now is, and actually suggested the adop- 
tion of the plan originally proposed by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose— 
that of gradual, but total and final, re- 
peal, As a country gentleman, I thought 
the welfare of the whole community de- 
manded free trade in the prime necessaries 
of life. My own subsistence depends al- 
together on land. Now, I might perhaps 
go as far as many others, to peril life and 
property, on a great occasion, in the ser- 
vice of my country—lI hope we should all 
be ready to do so, But I do not desire to 
claim credit for, nor do I expect from 
others, that more than Roman virtue, 
which would impel a man deliberately 
to cast himself, and all he most loves and 
values, into a pit of destruction, for the 
general good. My opinion is, and has 
long been, that we shall do no disservice, 
but the contrary, in the long run, to la- 
bourer, tenant-farmer, or landowner, by 
establishing a free trade in corn, and abo- 
lishing all merely protective duties ; and I 
share this conviction with many gentlemen 
in Ireland, possessed of large estates—men 
of high intelligence, and exceedingly well 
informed on agricultural subjects. 1 differ 
with the Member for Dublin University, 
who, in a speech half philippic, half jere- 
miad, prophesied ruin to Ireland, as the 
consequences of this measure. The gallant 
Officer who represented Donegal was, also, 
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a prophet of evil; but I hope he will be 
obliged, one day, to confess his error. In 
the case of the Irish millers, he reasoned 
on partial and narrow grounds ; just as he 
has done in the present instance. Nobody 
doubts that the manufacturing interests 
will be largely benefited by the change pro- 
posed ; few doubt that the condition of the 
skilled labourer will rise with that of his 
employer. Now, as has been already ob- 
served, seasons of agricultural prosperity 
have ever been coincident with manufac- 
turing. It cannot be otherwise. At such 
times, more consumers of agricultural pro- 
duce come into the market ; and the habi- 
tual consumers of beef, mutton, pork, 
cheese, butter—to say nothing of corn— 
buy these things in larger quantities—a 
fact too much lost sight of in this discus- 
sion. I well remember my first visit to 
the great tryst of Dumbarton. On the eve 
of the day of sale, I found the Highlanders 
- engaged in settling the scale of prices for 
the following day, and governed in their 
decision by the latest news from Leeds and 
Manchester. This, then, may be assumed 
to be generally true, that the market price 
of agricultural produce rises and falls with 
the ebb and flow of manufacturing pros- 


perity ; and this is my first ground of hope, 
for my own corn and provision exporting 


eountry—Ireland. Next, I look to the 
powers of the land itself—to mechanical 
contrivances, and scientific management. 
During the late war, much capital was 
squandered in ignorant attempts to realize 
fortunes by farming. People are wiser 
now-a-days. Economy is the main secret 
of the prosperous farmer; I mean such 
wise economy as is consistent with in- 
creased production. The necessity for 
economical administration has arisen from 
the keen competition of enterprising and 
intelligent farmers for the possession of 
land; and that stimulus, which has worked 
so much good in the Lothians, and in Rox- 
burghshire, for instance, will be again ap- 
plied, with like results, but on a larger 
seale, in the parallel case of competition 
with foreigners. It is with farming, as 
with every thing else. Generally speak- 
ing, if little exertion and little eontriv- 
ance suffice to ensure tolerable comfort, 
little will be done. It is not under 
genial skies, or on soils of inexhaustible 
fertility, that the science of agriculture has 
been studied with the deepest attention, or 
the art practised with the most signal suc- 
cess; but rather where the caprice and 
rigour of the seasons, and the stubborn or 
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infertile character of the soil, necessitate 
skill, vigilance, ingenuity, and unremitting 
toil. Norfolk and Scotland were first -in 
the race of improvement. I will not say 
what counties or countries are last. If we 
had in England a bread-fruit tree, we should 
have a listless, lazy, South-Sea Islander 
sort of people to eat of it. I am sure there 
were no good farmers in the golden age. 
We, farmers’ friends, have tried to create 
a golden age for our own people; but, so 
far as we have gone, all experience has 
proved, that the removal of our wise means 
and appliances to make money-getting an 
easy affair, has served the community, and 
the producer also. The right hon. Baronet, 
in his first speech, adverted to an illustra- 
tion full to the point, and applicable both to 
the raw material and to the late manufac- 
tured article; and I think his late rejoinder 
justified him fully, and rebutted the coun- 
ter assertion of the hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire. If the duty of 101. per ton, for- 
merly imposed on foreign flax, had conti- 
nued to the present day, I very much doubt 
whether I should ever have seen flax, thé 
produce of the county of Armagh, sold in 
the market at the rate of 19s. 6d. a stone; 
or whether any Irish farmer would have 
dreamed of the possibility of raising a crop 
of flax equal in quality to the best which 
Belgium can produce, But these things 
have been done. The hon. Member for 
Somersetshire will have it, indeed, that it 
will not pay to cultivate flax in England, 
now that the 10/. duty is removed; and he 
quoted some statistical facts to make good 
an assertion which, I confess, startled me. 
I pass by the little slip he made, as to the 
connexion between the abolition of duty 
and the abandonment of the culture of flax, 
in the parish of Chizelham. He was set 
right on that head by the right hon. Baro- 
net, who also drew, from the great exten- 
sion of flax cultivation in Ireland, and from 
the greatness and thriving character of the 
linen manufacture, evidence of remunera- 
tion to the Irish cultivator of the crop. 
What a vast trade has grown up in UI- 
ster, under a free system! How ricketty 
was the trade before! Out of a population 
of 2,386,972, 500,000 persons derive their 
support from this business. The wages 
exceed 1,200,0007. The capital employed, 
5,600,0007, The value of Ulster linen, 
4,000,0007. per annum. Last year, 60,000 
new spindles were added, in Belfast alone, 
involving an outlay of about 240,0002. of 
sunk capital. All the linen weavers are at 
work on an increase of wages; yet the ar- 
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ticle sells at one third what it commanded 
but a few years ago. The hon. Member 
will allow—for the fact is notorious—the 
rapid and constant increase of flax culture 
in Ireland; but he observes, labour is cheaper 
in Ireland. Notabit—in Ulster. The wages 
of labour are as high in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast as in Northampton, and much 
higher than in Wilts and Hampshire. I 
strongly suspect, labour has been unskil- 
fully applied, in the case referred to. I 
once heard a Lincolnshire farmer, Mr. 
Warnes, say, he had found it advantageous 
to grow flax, for the sake of the food it 
produced for his cattle ; adding, what set 
us all in a roar, that he had made a journey 
to Belfast, in order to learn what to do 
with the straw. [Laughter.] 1 advise 
the Essex farmer to try the flaxseed in fat- 
tening their calves; and, also, to make 
use of the straw. There must have been 
some bad management in the parish of 
Chizelham. Let me ask the hon. Member 
for Armagh this question. On which crop 
does the farmer in his county depend prin- 
‘eipally—on the protected or the unpro- 
teeted erop—on his wheat or on his flax ? 
Why, his reliance is on the flax, a product 
in which he is rivalled to the extent of 
4,000,0001. of value by the foreigner ; yet, 
he is now meeting and underselling the 
foreigner in Germany ; and the flax which 
he sells, at a high price, to the Belfast 
spinner, finds its way, in a manufactured 
state, into France, in spite of the tariff, and 
30 per cent duty. I have adverted to the 
enormous amount of raw flax annually im- 
ported into the United Kingdom. Now 
why should not Ireland, admirably suited, in 
point of climate and soil, to the production 
of this invaluable plant, supplant the Bel- 
gian, and drive the greater part of the fo- 
reign supply out of our markets? The 
Belfast Flax Improvement Society has al- 
ready done wonders. Beautiful flax has 
been sent to our factories from Munster, 
and from the remotest parts of Connaught; 
and, if but a sixteenth of the arable land, 
fit for the cultivation of this crop, were 
sown down with it every year, the Irish 
farmer and the Irish manufacturer would 
alike be benefited. The returns of land in 
Ireland, fit for tillage, and so employed, 
show a gross amount of 15,464,300 acres. 
In the district where flax enters into the 
regular rotation, one-fifth part of the farm 
bears that crop annually. This is far too 
large a portion to be devoted to flax ; but 
it marks the value of the crop in the far- 
mer’s estimation, I find, that in Belgium 
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not more than a tenth or eleventh of the 
arable land is thus occupied. Now, sup- 
pose the sixteenth part of the 13,464,000 
Irish acres sown with flax, we should have 
no less than 841,518 acres, producing, at 
the rate of 6 ewt. per acre, 252,455 
tons of this remunerative crop, worth, at 
the most moderate estimate, more than 
10,000,0000. The half of this would supply 
the wants of the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to the present demand, and afford em- 
ployment and support to a third part of our 
teeming population. I want to know, too, 
what should hinder us from competing sue- 
cessfully with the Dutch butter? In Lon- 
don alone 6,000 barrels of Dutch butter 
are sold every week. Are the pastures of 
Carlow and Cork, of Limerick and Tippe- 
rary, less verdant than the flats of Hol- 
land; or, rather, has the Dutch farmer, 
who feeds his cows in the house, any ad- 
vantage, as regards the excellence of the 
article, over the Irish farmer, whose cows 
range over some of the richest pastures in 
the world? No; but we want the Dutch- 
man’s method, and his cleanliness. Yet, 
we are improving; and I am happy to be 
able to state, that considerable quantities 
of butter—house-fed butter, too—are sent, 
by the daily packets, from Belfast to Liver- 
pool or Fleetwood, and sell in the mar- 
ket, at very remunerating prices. As an 
instance of the relief which improvements 
afford to the farmer, permit me to glance 
at that arising from the introduction of 
efficient and portable manures. Under the 
common five-course rotation, one-fifth of 
the farm will, of course, be under green 
crops—turnips and potatoes. The carting 
and spreading of farm-yard manure is so 
exceedingly expensive as to run away, in 
most cases, with a large portion of the 
gross profit—in some cases, of the whole. 
Hence, I have often known the land given 
rent free, to be well manured. But I havo 
ascertained, by accurate experiment, that, 
taking into account all expenses, rent in- 
cluded, a profit of 167. an acre can be 
drawn from potato ground manured with 
guano, and almost as much on land ma- 
nured with crushed bones. Or, take the 
matter in another point of view. Suppose 
a small farmer, such as we have in Ulster, 
holding ten acres of land, at a rent of 11. 
per acre, to employ half his farm - yard 
manure in top-dressing his clover, the 
other half in manuring his green crop, 
in combination with guano—the differ- 
ence of expense between the two being 
ol, per acre—the saving, under the pre- 
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sent supposition, would be 22. 10s., which, 
distributed over the whole ten acres, would 
be 51., that is, 10s. an acre, or half the 
average rent. From these considerations 
—lIst, from the dependence of agriculture 
on manufactures ; 2nd, from the fact that 
in Ireland the resources of the soil have 
been, as yet, very imperfectly developed ; 
3rd, from the decided experiment with 
regard to the culture of flax, and the fair 
prospect before us of like success in the 
production of butter; 4th, from the known 
results of applying portable and fertilizing 
manures, by means of which a saving 
equal to half the rent may be effected—I 
have arrived at the conclusion (which | 
challenge any opponent to prove unfounded), 
that if the Irish landowners and occupiers 
of the soil will but avail themselves of the 
resources at their disposal, they need not 
fear the rivalry of the foreigner, even 
though the prices of corn were perma- 
nently depressed ; because they have the 
means of compensating for diminished 
price by increasing production, and, be- 
sides, they will be enabled to buy cheaper 
every other article of consumption, while 
they sell dearer every product of the soil, 
corn excepted. But we are threatened 
with starvation! In the blind pursuit of 
abundanee, we are rushing into the jaws 
of famine! Land is to be thrown out of 
tillage to an enormous extent! Our de- 
pendence on foreign nations is to be abso- 
lute! A year of universal scarcity may 
bring us to a state of absolute want, and 
to the verge of national ruin! Sir, I be- 
lieve nothing of the kind can take place. 
If there be any truth in what I have ad- 
vanced, the apprehension is chimerical. 
Already means have been found to alter 
the very texture of soils, on which their 
fertility or barrenness depends. And as 
to the contingencies of an universal failure 
throughout the civilized world, let the ex- 
tent of fertile districts which freedom of 
commerce in corn, aided by the facilities 
for its transport from inland countries to 
the sea, afforded by railways, be taken 
into account. The cost of conveyance to 
the Baltic ports, for an extra distance of 
250 miles, has been found to double the 
price of the commodity, owing to the diffi- 
culties of navigation. But that expense 
will be greatly diminished in the course of 
a few years. Improvement, and the ecer- 
tainty of finding a market, will induce and 
justify efforts which, in the present uncer- 
tain state of the corn trade, it would be 
madness in the remote foreign cultivator to 
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make. I may safely refer hon. Gentlemen 
who make use of this argument to the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire. He thinks 
every interest will be swept away by an 
inundation of foreign corn; and, lest the 
destructive flood should abate, unfailing 
supplies will flow in from the reservoirs of 
the warehouse. Were it otherwise, can 
we deem it to be within the bounds of rea- 
sonable probability that all the countries 
from which supplies of corn can be derived 
—countries widely differing from each other 
in soils and climates—should  simulta- 
neously ,be visited with the affliction of 
dearth in the same products; that a blight 
should fall, in one year, upon the shores 
of Michigan and the Black Sea; upon the 
banks of the Ohio, the Mississippi, and 
the Vistula; on Canada and on Russia ? 
Surely, we need not distress ourselves with 
imaginary cases of far-fetched possibilities. 
To me, such a calamity seems to be a mere 
phantom of the examination; a thing quite 
out of the constituted order of nature—in- 
consistent with that providential arrange- 
ment which supplies food in abundance for 
all the creatures of God’s hand, and has 
spread out the ocean as a great highway 
for the distribution, throughout the world, 
of the fruits of His exuberant bounty. 
Another argument, glanced at in the 
course of this debate, and much insisted 
on by one of our cleverest periodical works 
—I mean Blackwood’s Magazine—is based 
on the supposition, that one day or other 
our supplies of food may be intercepted 
by the fleets of a victorious enemy. Sir, 
our ease, in such an event, would be bad 
indeed; bad, whether the Corn Laws were 
abolished or not; our ships taken or sunk, 
our Colonies lost, our commerce annihi- 
lated ; what would remain for us_ but 
peace on any terms—peace at the die- 
tation of a triumphant and insulting ene- 
my? Ve victis! Is the supposition one 
on which the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
ought to base its measures? That is the 
question. Sir, it ill becomes either indi- 
vidual men or nations to boast; but I may 
be permitted to express the modest conti- 
dence I repose in the naval resources of 
this nation, in the discipline of our sail- 
ors, in the skill of their officers, in the 
valour that is common to both; and 
if it should come to pass that French or 
American Van Tremps and De Witts shall 
head the fleets of our enemies, and threaten 
to sweep the British Channel clear of our 
ships, we haye ample proof, up to the pre- 
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sent day, that the breed of British seamen 
is not extinct; and ample ground for the 
assurance that new Monks, and Deans, 
and Blakes, will be found to meet them on 
our own channel, and maintain the ancient 
glory of our unsullied flag. I know ‘‘ the 
battle is not always to the strong ;’’ but I 
know also, and am persuaded, that the 
government of the world is not capricious. 
Let who will call it enthusiasm—fanati- 
cism: I have a deep-seated confidence. 
that as long as our naval supremacy is a 
guarantee for freedom of trade, and the 
diffusion of knowledge and_ civilization 
as long as this country shall be an asy- 
lum and a sanctuary for the oppressed of 
all nations—as long as freedom and en- 
lightenment follow in the train of our colo- 
nization—as long as the sceptre of this 
kingdom is swayed over its wide dependen- 
cies in equity and beneficence—as long as, 
desiring pacific and friendly relations with 
all the world, regarding war as the last of 
calamities, we maintain the character of 
that magnanimous meekness which be- 
comes our exalted station, so long shall we 
come conquerors out of every righteous 
struggle—so long shall the Island Queen 
be Queen of the circling seas. These, Sir, 
are my hopes and my opinions, not hastily 
formed; and, strengthened by every year’s 
experience, I say to this House, do what 
is just and right, and fear nothing. 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON regretted 
that his hon. Friend the Member for Knares- 
borough was not in his place; because the 
hon. Gentleman had in his (Mr. Denison’s) 
absence, alluded to him in a manner and in 
terms which he deeply regretted being 
obliged to say were in no way warranted. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated that the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment, in doing him (Mr. Denison) the 
honour of asking him to second the Address 
at the opening of the Session, had deceived 
him as to the measures which the right 
hon. Baronet intended to propose. It was 
hardly necessary for him to say that the 
right hon. Baronet, if not the jast man, 
was certainly one of the last men, in the 
country who would deceive any one. He 
(Mr. Denison) was bound to say that the 
right hon. Baronet had not directly or in- 
directly deceived him. He must take leave 
to add, that he joined in the wish which 
had been expressed by several hon. Gentle- 
men, that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Knaresborough would be more cautious in 
future when addressing the House in allud- 
ing to private individuals; so doing would 
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tend to raise his character in the House, 
and in public estimation. Having disposed 
of this subject (he hoped satisfactorily to 
the right hon. Baronet)—[Sir R. Prsn; 
Hear! |—he should proceed to say, that 
when he (Mr. Denison) had the honour of 
seconding the Address, he did conceive, 
from what the right hon. Baronet had com. 
municated to him, that the Government 
would bring forward measures of the same 
character as those which they had pro- 
pounded within the last three or four years, 
and which he (Mr. Denison) considered. had 
certainly been most successful; and he 
also thought that a discussion would take 
place on the subject of the Corn Laws, 
But he would frankly own that he did not 
expect that the right hon. Baronet would 
propose the total abolition of the Corn 
Laws, even accompanied by a sliding-scale 
for three years; and by certain (so called) 
‘compensatory’ enactments. He would 
also admit, that in so doing he considered 
the right hon. Baronet had committed a 
‘* ereat mistake’’—an error which he feared 
many would have to deplore, but which he 
hoped the right hon. Baronet would never 
have reason to regret; for although pre- 
pared to oppose the measure, he certainly 
hoped, should it pass, that it might be sue- 
cessful, and promote those interests which, 
he doubted not, the right hon. Baronet 
wished to benefit. He must do the right 
hon. Baronet the justice to say, that he 
believed that unless he had felt overpowered 
by a strong sense of public duty, he would 
not have ventured to bring forward such a 
measure. It would be admitted that it 
was as much the duty of Governments as of 
individuals to exert themselves for the pro- 
motion of the employment of the people; and 
to furnish them, in the best possible way, 
at once with the requisite supply of provi- 
sion and the means of procuring it. He 
(Mr. Denison) could conscientiously state, 
that in supporting the Corn Laws as he had 
done for several years, he had been in- 
fluenced solely by that consideration. He 
had never advocated the Corn Laws for the 
benefit of the landlords. Nor had he ad- 
vocated them solely for the interest even 
of the tenantry—that hardworking and de- 
serving race of men, the yeomen and the 
pride of England; but the great anxiety on 
his mind had been in favour of the working 
classes of the community at large: and he 
would frankly admit, that if he could be 
convinced that the measure before the 
Tlouse would really benefit the working 
classes, he would at once become a Corn 
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Law repealer. But until convinced of that, 
he should remain firm in his adherence to 
his original principles ; being satisfied that 
the continuance of the Corn Laws was for 
the advantage of the working classes gene- 
rally, and not for the benefit of the landed 
interest alone. He must ask leave to 
take a brief review of the state of things 
in this country for the last few years, in 
connexion with this subject. Within this 
century the population had doubled—within 
this century the price of corn had fallen 
nearly 50 percent. At this time, 1846, there 
was not a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion fed by foreign wheat than at the com- 
mencement of the century ; and yet during 
all this period the country had been under 
the operation of the Corn Laws, which had 
been changed from time to time against 
the landed interest, though of course pro- 
fessedly for the good of the public. Then, 
referring to pauperism—the poor rates 
within the last century had greatly de- 
creased : we raised less money in 1841 than 
in 1810. Yet all this while we had been 
under the operation of the Corn Laws. 
Lest he should be in error on this subject, 
especially after the extraordinary state- 
ments of the right hon. the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade (Sir G. Clerk), to 
which he should soon allude, he would quote 
from a document prepared from Parliamen- 
tary Papers, representing the importations 
of corn in decennial periods :— 

AVERAGE IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN WHEAT. 
Between 1791 and 1800... 470,000 quarters. 
1801 ,, 1810... 455,000 
1811 ., 1820... 429,000 
1821 1850... 534,000 
1831 ,, 1840... 908,000 
1841 1846 ... 1,300,000 
the last period being, it would be observed, 
five years only. On examination, however, 
of these Papers, it would be found that, 
in some of the years, not much more than 
100,000 quarters of foreign wheat had 
been imported ; so abundant had been our 
harvests at home, and so perfectly able was 
the country, in ordinary years, to supply 
an abundance of corn for the whole com- 
munity. Thus, there were entered for 
home consumption (of foreign wheat im- 

ported)— 
In 1844 ... 822,000 quarters. 
In 1845 ... 136,000 quarters. 


Yet they were told that it was necessary 
to take off the Corn Laws, that the popu- 
lation might have foreign corn imported to 


any amount. It appeared to him that no 
mterest had been so cruelly treated, or so 
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hardly pressed, as that of agriculture. In 
1815 there was a prohibitory duty upon fo- 
reign corn, until the price here reached 80s. 
In 1822 that price was reduced to 70s. In 
1828 there was a new law, introducing a 
** sliding-seale,’’ which lasted till 1842, 
when the rate of duty was reduced 50 per 
cent ; and now, in 1846, when the last law 
had not been in operation four years, total 
abolition was proposed. Surely there should 
be ‘*a case”’ made out against the agricul- 
tural interest, before such a sudden and 
extensive change could be justly proposed 
or acceded to. It ought to be made out 
that the agriculturists had established a 
system which had worked extremely ill 
—that the price of wheat had risen as 
the rate of population increased—that 
the people had been starving. Then, 
indeed, it might have been reasonably said, 
‘‘We can endure this law no longer!” 
But the very reverse of all this had been 
the fact. He had attempted already to 
prove—and trusted that he had succeeded 
in satisfying the House—that within the 
present century the improvement of agri- 
culture had been going on at the same 
rate as the increase of the popuiation. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’?] [He understood that 
cheer. He gave the right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury bench the full benefit of 
conceding that agriculture was still in its 
infancy. But he said, while there was no 
reason to doubt that agriculture would 
continue to improve, and while he did not 
question that our agriculture possessed full 
power to meet the exigencies of an increas- 
ing population—he thought the Legislature 
ought to behave fairly to agriculture—that 
it ought to give the agriculturists a lease of 
the measure passed in 1842, as it had done 
with the law of 1828—that it ought to have 
waited until it was seen whether the agri- 
culturists would exert themselves, and put 
their shoulders to the wheel (or rather to 
the plough), as they had hitherto done— 
that it ought to have ascertained whether 
there would be any just ground of com- 
plaint on the score of deficient supply of 
food; and he believed that, though of 
course the agriculturists could not control 
the changes of the seasons, they would be 
found to do all that was required to supply 
the national necessities. He had been 
much astonished by the speech of the right 
hon. the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir G. Clerk), who said— 

“ Within the last ten years, we had imported 
nearly 10,000,000 of quarters of corn, giving an 
average of nearly 2,000,000 quarters a year,” 
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That, of course, was a mistake of the 
printers. [Sir G. CLerk: Five years. | 
Taking the right hon. Gentleman's cor- 
rection, the calculation remained im- 
inexplicable; 2,000,000 quarters of wheat 
imported yearly must surely be a mere 
misprint. However, the right hon. Baro- 
net continued— 

“No one could say that the people had been 
meanwhile at all overted. If the population were 
to go on inereasing for the ten years to come, as 
it had been during the ten years preceding, an 
annual average import of 3,000,000 quarters 
would not be greater than the country would 
require. Not only would not a single acre be 
thrown out of cultivation, but there would bea 
greater demand for the home-grown wheat than at 
present. The experience of the last thirty years 
had satisfied him that the rate of population ad- 
vanced more rapidly than the rate of production, 
and that we must increase our imports of foreign 
corn.” 

All that he could say was, that if the 
Viee President of the Board of Trade was 
right, then he (Mr. Denison) must be 
wrong. Ilis right hon. Friend said, that 
the quantity of corn imported within the 
last five years was greater than in the pre- 
ceding years; but he had just referred to 
figures, and he would beg to refer his right 
hon. Friend to them, The whole question 


before the Hlouse was this: ‘‘ Are the Corn 
Laws calculated to promote the comfort and 
happiness of the working classes, and 
thereby increase the wealth and power of 


the nation ?’’ Ile frankly admitted that 
unless the comfort and happiness of the 
people were increasing, the wealth and 
power of the nation must decrease, and 
that that decrease would necessarily be 
succeeded by disease, poverty, and dis- 
tress. Unless it could be shown that 
the Corn Laws had the effect of in- 
creasing the comfort and happiness of the 
people, he would yote against them. Ile 
presumed, however, that there was ample 
evidence to show that protection had that 
desirable effect. But by the Tariff of 
1842, the right hon. Baronet reduced 
the duties upon meat and animals gene- 
rally. He was one of those who thought 
the right hon. Baronet did perfectly right. 
Ile did not agree with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) in 
the opinion expressed by him on that ocea- 
sion; because, at that time, the price of 
meat was rising in the market. Ile 
was now quite ready to say, that if the 
price of wheat were rising in the market, 
you ought to take off the duty, and give 
the people an opportunity of getting cheaper 
corn; therefore, although, in his opinion, 
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the right hon. Baronet was quite right in 
his measure with-respect to meat, it did 
not follow that he was correct with respeet 
to corn. There was also a reduction of 
duty on sugar. But there was no analogy 
between the duty upon sugar and duty 
upon corn. The duty was imposed upon 
sugar expressly for the purpose of revenue, 
Ile believed the quantity of sugar imported 
had been nearly stationary for some years 
past; and the consequence must be that 
the price would rise, or a certain portion of 
the people would be certainly deprived of 
that necessary article of life. The Govern. 
ment, therefore, were right in reducing 
the duty on sugar; so with respect to cof- 
fee, and yarious other articles which were 
not grown at home. But he saw no ana- 
logy between articles grown abroad, and 
those grown at home. The Corn Laws 
ought not to be considered as a fiseal regu- 
lation: they ought to be contemplated 
as a system for giving encouragement 
to the cultivation of home-grown corn, 
Viewed in this light, he believed that the 
destruction of such a system would ulti- 
mately prove as detrimental to the manu- 
facturing interests as to the agricultural. 
He had ascertained some of the conse- 
quences which resulted from a good har- 
vest and a bad one; and he must say 
that it appeared to him that much error 
prevailed upon this subject. It had 
been stated, over and over again, that 
wages were never so good, and em- 
ployment never so plentiful, as when the 
price of corn was low. Ile admitted that 
this was true, with a few additional words, 
namely, when that lowness of price was the 
consequence of a good harvest. For he 
maintained that neither the agricultural in- 
terest nor the manufacturing interest could 
be in a healthy state, unless they had the 
advantage of a good harvest. He would 
challenge any one to show an instance of 
the people of the manufacturing districts 
being in full employment after a bad 
harvest; and he would challenge any one 
to show an instance where the people 
of those districts were out of work after 
a good harvest. The explanation was 
easy and clear. After a plentiful harvest 
the price might be low, but there was 
more corn to sell; so that there was an in- 
crease of wealth in the nation, and more 
corn to consume. The farmer, though get- 
ting lower prices, brought home more mo- 
ney, and had greater encouragement to 
employ labour; while the labourers got an 
ampler supply of the necessaries of life 
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than they would otherwise receive even 
with higher wages. But if the posi- 
tion of affairs were reversed, and if the re- 
sults of a bad harvest were examined, it 
would be found, on asking the shopkeepers 
ina country town how they got on, they 
would reply that ‘‘there had been a bad 
harvest,”’ and therefore “‘ they sell nothing.’ 
What he would impress upon the House, 
therefore, was the immense importance of 
encouraging agriculture as much as possi- 
ble. He asked not high duties—he desired 
not prohibition, but protection, believing it 
to be for the benefit of the nation that 
agriculture should be encouraged. As 
to the manufacturers they never were in 
a good state when the price of corn on 
account of a bad harvest was high. And 
here he would observe that the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Russell) was, he 
doubted not, fully alive to the value of 
good harvests; the bad harvests of 1839, 
1840, and 1841 — accompanied as they 
were by distress and discontent in the 
manufacturing districts, did more to shake 
publie confidence in the noble Lord’s Ad- 
ministration than almost anything else. 
[Lord J. Russeti: Hear.] And, to do 


justice both to the noble Lord, and to the 
right hon. Baronet now at the head of the 
Government, he must add, that the good 
harvests since the right hon. Baronet came 
into office had very much assisted his 


Administration. Again, they all remem- 
bered that in 1833, 1834, and 1835, 
when there were remarkably good har- 
vests, the manufacturing districts were 
well employed ; while it was equally well 
known that in 1823, 1824, and 1825, 
there were good harvests, and manufac- 
tures were most flourishing. The noble 
Lord (the Member for London) made an ob- 
servation the other night which was’ de- 
serving of notice. The noble Lord said, 
that the case of the Corn Laws was one 
of exceeding difficulty ; that many eminent 
men had written upon the subject ; but 
every one of these learned writers had 
heen puzzled as to the best mode of dealing 
with the subject. Now, with all respect for 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel,) 
and with a candid declaration, that if 
he (Mr. Denison) were compelled to choose 
a pilot to steer the vessel of the State 
through the shoals and breakers that 
might beset its course, he would take the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but so long as he 
(Mr. E. B. Denison) possessed any judg- 
ment to guide his conduct, and had the 
power to speak for himself, he must act 
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upon his own convictions. He therefore 
could not accept the invitation for the abo- 
lition of the Corn Laws. Even if the pro- 
position and the measure were right, still 
the time for bringing it forward was wrong 
and unfortunately chosen. The right hon. 
Gentleman had taken the country by sur- 
prise, which ought not to have been done. 
The measure put 300 Gentlemen, who 
were most anxious to support Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in the painful position 
either of voting against their leader, or of 
voting against their conscience, or of re- 
signing their trust into the hands of their 
constituents. He might have resorted to 
the last alternative; but he confessed he 
preferred rather to vote against the Go- 
vernment, which, up till now, he had most 
sincerely supported. He had, however, 
another reason for voting against the pre- 
sent Motion. In 1841, he (Mr. E. B. De- 
nison) was, as his hon. Friend the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. C. Wood) would admit, 
pressed into the service of his country, 
by being urged to become a candidate 
to represent the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
He was so required to stand for the ex- 
press purpose of opposing the two most po- 
pular men in the kingdom, Lord Milton 
and Lord Morpeth—men whom, under or- 
dinary circumstances, he should never have 
dreamt of opposing. But he was selected 
by his friends on that occasion, because 
they knewthat he had always advocated pro- 
tection to agriculture. He accordingly pre- 
sumed to present himself to the electors of 
the West Riding ; but he never made them 
any promises ; "he gave no pledges ; $ un- 
doubtedly he did state that he was a sincere 
advocate for protection, and he now felt that 
he was as much bound in honour and good 
faith to keep his word, as if he had entered 
into the most solemn engagement. From 
those declarations he would not swerve. 
Ile might possibly be induced to forfeit 
his bond; but his word of honour he would 
never break. To the surprise of everybody 
—certainly to his own surprise, and to that 
of the hon. Member for Halifax—he (Mr. 
Denison) and Mr. Wortley were elected. 
The hon. Member for Halifax laughed at 
the notion of Mr. Denison being brought 
forward as the opponent of Lord Morpeth, 
and in a tone of confident triumph, ex- 
clained—** Now then, we shall have a 
stand-up fight; there are Wortley and 
Denison against Milton and Morpeth, we 
will mect ‘them, and lick them both most 
heartily ;”* to the surprise, however, of 


every man, Mr. Wortley and he (Mr. De- 
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nison) were elected. But so little was 
he disposed to go into the contest, that 
he made a proposition to his opponents, 
that if they would withdraw one of their 
own candidates, and let the Conservatives 
have one Member, he would not be the 
cause of a contest. But the idea of allow- 
ing a Conservative to be returned for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire was laughed 
at, while the Whigs offered the people 
**Cheap corn! cheap timber! and cheap 
sugar!’’ He, on that occasion, told his 
hon. Friend (Mr. C. Wood) to take care, 
that they did not thrash both his candi- 
dates ; the warning was unheeded; the 
election went on, and the Conservatives 
were triumphant. Well, then, in 1846, 
without a single reason being assigned, 
even by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, for this proposal to abolish the 
Corn Laws, how could he justify himself, 
after having opposed the noble Lord (who 
was now his hon. Colleague) in 1841 
upon that very question—how, he asked, 
could he justify himself in supporting 
the proposition of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? He should be ashamed of 
himself to do so. If he changed his mind 
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upon the subject, he should have been 


bound in honour to have resigned. True, 
he might, indeed, have avoided that course 
by simply saying ‘the had changed his 
mind, and so disposed of all his former 
speeches.’ But being determined to stand 
by his former speeches, and not having 
changed his mind, he must vote against 
the measure. There was one other point 
to which he must allude. His noble 
Colleague (Lord Morpeth) seemed to fancy 
that his not being opposed at the late 
election of a Member for the West Riding 
in consequence of Lord Wharncliffe’s death, 
was indicative of a very general change 
having taken place in the minds of the 
people in that part of the kingdom upon 
this subject. But he would ask the noble 
Lord not to deceive himself upon that 
point. There were various circumstances 
which induced the friends of protection to 
say, ‘ We will not offer any opposition 
to the noble Lord on this oceasion.”? But 
he could assure the noble Lord that if it 
had been a general election, and if the 
public had known then as they did now 
what was the proposition of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the noble Lord would have 
had to encounter a very sharp contest. 
Tle would further tell the noble Lord 
that many gentlemen of influence and pro- 
perty, who, in 1841, supported the noble 
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Lord, had since told him (Mr. E. B. De. 
nison) that it was true they did, in 1841, 
give the noble Lord their support, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Wortley and himself, but 
circumstances were so changed that a 
protection candidate for the future might 
rely on their best services. That oc- 
curred only the other day. Therefore he 
thought it his duty to tell the noble Lord 
that he must not indulge the pleasing idea 
that by giving support to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, he would insure his return at 
the next election. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by saying, that he had not changed 
his mind upon the policy of the Corn Laws, 
and he therefore steadily opposed their abo. 
lition; for he was not prepared to give any 
man in Yorkshire, whether of 25,000/. or 
30,0001. a year, or the poorest voter who 
voted for him at the last election, the op- 
portunity of saying—*“ I took you upon 
your word of honour, but you have be- 
trayed me, and deceived me.”’ 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken seemed 
to imagine that there was something de- 
rogatory in a man’s changing his mind, 
Now, he (Mr. Brotherton) had read in a 
good book, that “a wise man doubteth 
often, and changeth his mind, but he who 
is not wise is obstinate and perseveres in 
his error.” The hon. Member had said 
that if the Corn Laws were not beneficial 
to the working classes he would repeal 
them, and that his only motive for support- 
ing them was that he believed them to be 
beneficial to the people; and that he did 
not support them from a mixed motive of 
their being beneficial either to the farmer 
or the landlord. He had also adduced cer- 
tain figures to prove that they must have 
been beneficial to the community at large, 
inasmuch as fewer persons were now fed 
on foreign corn, than at the time the Corn 
Law was enacted in 1815. He was at 
issue with the hon. Gentleman upon that 
point. The returns presented to the House 
showed that for the period from 1815 to 
1821 only one in thirty of the population 
was fed upon foreign corn; that upon the 
average of ten years to 183], one in 
twenty-two of the population were fed upon 
foreign corn; and upon the average of the 
ten years to 1841, one in sixteen and a half 
were so fed. If the hon. Gentleman would 
take a note of the quantity of wheat and 
wheat flour imported into this kingdom for 
the last eight years, he would find that one 
in ten of the population had to be fed upon 
foreign corn. Therefore if the Corn Laws 
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answered the purpose for which the hon. 
Gentleman supposed them to be enacted— 
that of feeding the people, and not of keep- 
ing up prices—he must admit that they 
had failed of that effect. He (Mr. Bro- 
therton) would admit that many honest 
persons supported the Corn Law with a 
view to promote agriculture, without hay- 
ing exclusively in their minds the desire of 
keeping up rents. Many, no doubt, advo- 
cated the law for the sole object of enabling 
this country to be independent of foreign 
supplies. But the question was, had the 
Corn Laws answered the end intended ? 
Was the home supply sufficient for the 
population? On the contrary, instead of 
the population of Great Britain being sup- 
plied with sufficient food by the home mar- 
ket, the dependence of the country for 
corn from our foreign neighbours had been 
gradually increasing — ay, and this in- 
creased dependence more than before the 
Corn Laws were enacted; and this fact 
disposed of the argument. Again, let the 
hon. Gentleman consider whether there 
was not sufficient reason for Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to change their opinions upon 
this subject. Were there not four millions 
of people in Ireland liying upon potatoes? 
The right hon. Baronet had stated that 
he believed those poor people were upon 
the verge of famine; potatoes had risen 50 
per cent in price during the last year. 
Trade was in a state of stagnation. Every 
letter he (Mr. Brotherton) received from 
Manchester stated that trade was paralysed; 
and he had the opportunity of attending a 
deputation which waited on the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), who represented 
to that hon. Gentleman that the people in 
the manufacturing district were alarmed 
lest the scenes of 1841 and 1842 should 
come again. [Sir R. Peren: Tear, 
hear.| He (Mr. Brotherton) well re- 
membered those scenes—he was present 
at them, and he was now deeply impressed 
with the conviction that it was the duty of 
Parliament to provide food for the people. 
He was surprised that country Gentlemen 
should stand up and endeavour to prevent 
Her Majesty’s Ministers from opening the 
ports, to preserve the people from starva- 
tion. [* No, no!’’] Gentlemen might 
deny it, but it was true. There was every 
reason to apprehend a state of anarchy in 
Treland, unless food were provided for its 
inhabitants. The Government had already 
adopted precautionary measures, and he 
gave them great credit for what they had 
done, He was astonished at the doctrines 
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laid down by the country Gentlemen in their 
speeches, after they were divested of all 
their mystifications and verbiage. They 
had said, in effect, ‘‘ The land is ours, 
and we have a right to do as we like with 
our own; we have a territorial Constitution; 
we havea right to govern you; for we have 
fed you, and employed you, and you are 
much better off than the serfs of Russia 
or Poland; and what have you to complain 
of ?’’ But how have you governed the peo- 
ple? How have you fedthem? How have 
you employed them, and what is their con- 
dition? You have undertaken to feed the 
people, but you are determined that they 
shall be fed only at your price ; that they 
shall receive their food from you, and not 
from foreigners.’’ He believed they would 
altogether prevent foreign corn coming 
here, if they dared; as it was, they had 
made a law to make corn dear and scarce, 
in order that they might keep up their own 
rents and incomes. That was the real ob- 
ject for which the Corn Laws were now 
supported. He had heard a great deal of 
cant about regard for the working classes, 
about their being benefited by these laws, 
and what a horrible thing it would be if 
the agricultural labourers were thrown out 
of employment. This appeared to be very 
charitable and humane; but who employed 
these labourers? It was an undeniable fact 
that there were fewer labourers employed 
in agriculture in 1841 than in 1821. 
This was his assertion: let the pro- 
tectionists disprove it if they could. The 
population of Great Britain had inereased 
four millions since 1821: who then had em- 
ployed and fed this increased number ? 
And if foreign corn had to be imported to 
feed them, who paidforit?- Thehon. Member 
for Wiltshire had stated that every quarter 
of wheat cost 25s. in labour. Taking the 
annual consumption of wheat at 20,000,000 
of quarters, this at 25s. a quarter—the al- 
leged cost of the labour—amounted to 
25,000,000/., a sum equal to the wages of 
all the agricultural labourers in the king- 
dom. Now, according to documents laid 
before the House, there were only about 
1,200,000 agricultural labourers in Great 
Britain in 1841; and taking the hon. Mem- 
her’s own estimate, that the wages averaged 
8s. per week, the annual amount would be 
only 25,000,000. How then was it pos- 
sible that the labour employed in cultivat- 
ing wheat should cost 25s. per quarter ? 
The protectionists had themselves estimated 
their protection at 20,000,0000. a year—he 
contended it was much more—and they 
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complained that the right hon. Baronet, 
now that he was doing one of the noblest 
acts of his life, was only giving them a 
compensation of 200,000/. But if the pro- 
tection had been 20,000,0001. a year on 
wheat only, those who paid it had paid the 
wages of every agricultural labourer in 
England. During the thirty years the Corn 
Laws had been in operation, 600,000,0000. 
sterling had thus been taken from the 
community; and it was the people who 
ought to ask for compensation for being 
thus deprived of their rights. The Corn 
Law was unjust and inhuman, and it had 
been proved over and over again to be im- 
politic. It was asserted that cheap food 
would reduce wages ; if so, dear food 
ought to be accompanied with high wages. 
The hon. Member for Westmoreland had 
said, that along with the removal of this 
protection, Goverument ought to reduce 
the duties on sugar, tea, tobacco, and 
coffee, by which the working classes would 
be exceedingly benefited. If so, would they 
not benefit from a reduction in the price of 
bread ? The increase in the price of food 
in the last twelve months had made a dif- 
ference of 1,000,000/. a year to the people 
of Lancashire. Ile was convinced this law 
could not be maintained on any principle, 
either of justice, humanity, or sound po- 
licy. The more agriculture was protected, 
the more it was weakened; the best protec- 
tion to native industry was the extension of 
our foreign commerce; and the best protec- 
tion to agriculturists was the prosperity of 
their customers. Let there be a good fo- 
reign trade, and agriculture was sure to 
prosper. What gave its value to land? 
Nothing but the extended market, at home 
and abroad, for our manufactured products. 
The agriculturists had been enabled to buy 
cheap manufactures, while they sold their 
corn dear; corn was as dear now, or nearly 
so, as in 1815—at least it was so a year or 
two ago. With all the boasted improve- 
ments in agriculture, for a series of years, 
corn had been at the same price as it was 
when the Corn Laws were enacted. Manu- 
factures, on the other hand, had gone on 
increasing in quantity and in reduction of 
price; so that, while in 1815 a piece of 
calico would purchase three bushels of corn, 
it would now only buy three-quarters of a 
bushel. Thus, cheap manufactures were 
given for dear corn; and that was what the 
protectionists called the best market, and 
they said the home customers were the best. 
The fact was, the country was giving the 
agriculturists 25,000,0002. a year, that they 
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might expend some portion of it in manu- 
factures, and that was a very pretty way of 
making them into good customers. There- 
fore, so far from the landed interest being 
entitled to compensation, the commercial 
interest had a much better claim to it, for 
the injustice they had suffered. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury had spoken of the 
new law of settlement to be introduced by 
Government; and there had been great 
cheering among the protectionists, as if the 
manufacturing interest would oppose it. He 
(Mr. Brotherton) had already expressed his 
conviction that the measure was one of hu- 
manity and justice, and it should have his 
support. Though some prejudice might 
exist against it in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, he conceived it to be a measure of 
humanity, and, to a great degree, a mea- 
sure of justice; if the agriculturists would 
only with a good grace abolish the Corn 
Laws. So far from tho manufacturers op- 
posing the plan, he believed they would 
accept it, and gave it their support. The 
Chairman of the Poor Law Union (Sal- 
ford) with which he was connected, inform- 
ed him that the guardians considered it a 
wise and humane measure, and they urged 
him to give it his support. Ie could easily 
conceive that its operation would be rather 
injurious than otherwise to the manufac- 
turing interest; for in Ireland, where 
4,000,000 of the population lived on pota- 
toes, the prospect of gaining a permanent 
settlement here by five years’ residence, 
would be a strong inducement to them 
to come over to this country; and it might 
have an effect upon the labour of this 
country. But he had no such fears; he 
thought it as great an error to apprehend 
any mischief to this country from the in- 
flux of Irish labourers seeking employment, 
as it was formerly to prohibit the importa- 
tion of Irish corn into this country, lest 
land in England should be thrown out of 
cultivation. He should have liked the 
Government measure better, as a whole, if 
it had included an immediate repeal of the 
Corn Laws; that would have accomplished 
an end worthy of the great measure brought 
forward. But as the measure stood, he be- 
lieved that, so far from its being injurious 
to the working classes, it would cause in- 
creased employment, a diminution of po- 
verty, crime, and immorality, and would 
conduce to the general interest and happi- 
ness of the community. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER was induced to 
offer a few observations on a question in 
which he was much interested. He should, 
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indeed, take a very narrow view of the 
whole question if he were to oppose the 
measures proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, solely because they might ma- 
terially affect those which he had the 
honour of representing in that House; but 
he opposed them because he regarded them 
—whether as applied to our agriculture, 
commerce, or manufactures—as injurious 
to the public interest. On these grounds, 
and taking also into account the compensa- 
tion proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he was prepared to regard the mea- 
sure as a whole, and to give his most cordial 
support to the Amendment proposed by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the city of 
Bristol. The hon. Gentlemen who spoke 
last complained that Members connected 
with the agricultural interest had mystitied 
the subject before the House ; but he must 
say that the mystifieation proceeded in a 
great measure from hon. Gentlemen who, 
instead of regarding the country as it ex- 
isted, took a Utopian view of its commer- 
cial relations, and laid down principles 
which, in the present state of things, could 
not possibly be adopted with safety to the 
country. He should not follow the example 
of some Gentlemen who took part in the 


debate, by casting imputations on his right 
hon. Friends on the Treasury bench for 
the course they had thought proper to pur- 


sue. He would pass over the speeches 
uttered by his right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Peel) when, at the head of a powerful 
Opposition, he had ejected the Whigs 
from office. He (Mr. Christopher) would 
also pass over the opinions expressed by 
the right hon. Baronet in 1842, when a 
material change in protective duties was 
made ; when, though the principle of pro- 
hibition was abandoned, the principle of 
protection was recognised by the House. 
He would even pass over the more qualified 
expressions of his right hon. Friend in the 
last Session of Parliament, when the sub- 
ject of the Corn Laws having been intro- 
dueed, he stated that he looked forward to 
a period when we must return to what the 
political economists called sound principles 
of legislation on this matter; but, at the 
same time, laying it down as a principle, 
that it was imprudent and unwise to inter- 
fere with great interests, where large capital 
was expended—to interfere with persons 
who were tempted by the legislation of 
that House to regard protection as a 
part of the legislative system of the coun- 
try. He had supported the right hon. 
Baronet on all questions, for nearly twenty 
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years, with the exception of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill and the present mea- 
sure ; and it was his desire, if possible, to 
submit, on this occasion, to the superior 
judgment of his right hon. Friend; but 
having listened attentively to his able 
speech, he could see no case whatever 
made out to justify so great and so 
sweeping a change as that recommended. 
The right hon. Gentleman had in his 
own opinion satisfactorily explained the 
principles on which he reconstructed his 
Cabinet; but it would have a most un- 
fortunate effect on the country if right 
hon. Gentlemen and noble Lords having 
come into office on the principle of pro- 
tecting the native industry of all classes, 
should suddenly abandon that principle. 
Such a course was calculated to make the 
country at large place no confidence in 
any public men. He considered a strong 
Government of great advantage. He also 
considered it of great advantage to the 
country to have the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of that Government. He had 
been so far trusted by that House, and the 
constituent body, that he was enabled, by 
the imposition of taxes, and regulations of 
the revenue, to relieve the country from 
difficulties, and bring it into a most pros- 
perous state; but with all those advan- 
tages, he would much sooner see a weak 
Government, controlled by a powerful 
Opposition—he would sooner see any body 
of politicians in office, whose principles 
were steady and sincere, than statesmen 
whose system of legislation was of that 
weathercock character that it was im- 
possible to say what a day, or even 
an hour, might bring forth. Considering 
both the time and the manner in which the 
present measure had been introduced, he 
regarded it as a fearful and hazardous ex- 
periment. Ile was convinced that even its 
authors were not prepared to say what 
would be its effect. As a hazardous ex- 
periment he should give the measure his 
most decided opposition. His right hon. 
Friend had laid down the position that, as 
a principle of legislation with regard to our 
commercial policy, all protective duties 
whatever were bad in principle, and ought 
to be abolished ; and that no duties should 
be levied except for the purposes of revenue. 
But he must say that, whatever might be 
the object in levying duties, they must 
practically be protective in their operation 
to the extent to which they were levied. 
This was the case with regard to the duties 
recommended to the House. The right 
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hon. Baronet proposed to continue a duty 
of 10 per cent on the article of cotton, 10 
per cent on woollen and metal articles, 
and 15 per cent on silk, the produce of 
foreign countries; and he proposed to abo- 
lish in the course of three years the duty 
on articles entering into competition with 
the agricultural produce of this country. 
If the Government intended to adopt the 
principle of levying duties only for the 
purposes of revenue, then the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests ought to be 
equally protected. The Government, to 
be consistent with the position laid down, 
should adopt the principle of the fixed 
duty advocated by the noble Lord (Rus- 
sell), as an impost on foreign corn, and 
only abolish that duty when they had 
made up their minds to withdraw all 
protection from manufactures. The noble 
Lord the Member for South Lancashire, 
whose graceful language had the merit of 
clothing the dull dogmas of political eco- 
nomy in a more classic dress than that in 
which they were usually presented to the 
House—that noble Lord had laid down the 
just position, that the producer of corn in 
this country, and the manufacturer, should 
be exactly on the same footing. He said 
the only difference between them was, that 
the one manufactured corn, and the other 
cotton. But if the earth be the machine 
by which corn was manufactured, it was 
stubborn in its character, and not so 
easily managed as that employed in the 
manufacture of cotton. There was an- 
other most important matter for considera- 
tion—the great difficulties with which the 
manufacturer of corn had to contend. The 
farmer was obliged to cultivate his land 
with care, with skill, and with assiduity. 
He was obliged to guide all his operations 
in such a way as fully to be able to con- 
tend and to compete with those who were 
engaged in the same business. He could 
not regulate the supply so as to meet 
the demand; whereas the manufacturer 
in wool, in cotton, or in articles of a similar 
description, could. The cottonmanufacturer 
could ascertain the exact state of the market, 
and could regulate the supply in proportion 
to the demand. He had, therefore, reason 
to complain that the right hon. Baronet 
was sparing in his encouragement of the 
manufacture of corn—of encouragement to 
those interests which hitherto the Legisla- 
ture had felt it its duty to protect, but 
from which now all protection was to be 
taken away. He thought that the agri- 
cultural interests, even on the pure prin- 
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ciples of free trade, had reason to complain; 
for while the right hon. Baronet was about 
to take away all protection from land, by 
removing the duties on the agricultural 
produce of foreign countries, yet the land- 
owner was not to be allowed to cultivate 
his own land so as to insure the most 
amount of profit. They were prevented 
from cultivating tobacco; whereas, from 
what he had seen in Germany, he was 
convinced that in the county which he had 
the honour to represent, many thousand 
acres might be profitably employed in 
the cultivation of tobacco. They were 
still to protect their Colonies—they had 
their differential duties remaining, and 
no attempt had been made to alter the re- 
lative amount of those duties, and no at- 
tempt was to be made to relax the prin- 
ciple of the differential duties. He had 
seen beet-root for the manufacture of sugar 
grown to a large extent in France; and he 
was sure that the fertile soil of the county 
which he represented might be profitably 
employed in its production. He did not wish 
to detain the House by entering into the de- 
tails of this measure, but he wished to 
make one allusion. The right hon. Ba. 
ronet at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for the purpose of placing the 
agricultural interest of this country on a 
different footing from the manufacturing 
interests, offered them, as an inducement 
to agree to such a sweeping, and in his 
mind injurious, change, certain proposals in 
the way of compensation. He regretted that 
he (Sir R. Peel) made use of that expression 
in introducing this measure, because, if the 
measure were right in itself, and were one 
which ought to be acceptable to the coun- 
try, he repudiated the principle of compen- 
sation, If the measure were right in itself, 
there ought to be no compensation. He 
proposed, in the first place, that Gentle- 
men who had settled estates should have 
the opportunity of going before the Com- 
missioners of Land Revenue, and of bor- 
rowing money at a low interest. He be- 
lieved that such a proposal as that would 
be totally inefficient. In the first place, if 
Gentlemen were in a condition to go to 
their bankers, persons from whom they 
might receive accommodation, they would 
infinitely prefer doing so, to laying their 
title-deeds before a public board. Persons 
who knew the nature of landed property, 
and persons who, like himself (Mr. Chris- 
topher) knew what a Chancery suit was, 
knew better than to place their title-deeds 
under the glance of any public officer. He 
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thought on that ground that any compen- 
sation of that kind was inefficient. The 
right hon. Baronet also proposed to alter 
the law of settlement: he proposed that 
all persons who create a settlement by re- 
sidence for a certain period in the manu- 
facturing districts should not, as now, be 
removed to rural parishes. That might 
be a good measure in itself, though he 
would not be a supporter of it. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicestershire, 
stated, that he knew perfectly well that 
there were a great many hand-loom wea- 
yers who found work in Coventry and Not- 
tingham; and he doubted whether they 
would confer any great benefit on that 
portion of the community by such a step. 
Ife was willing to regard this measure as 
beneficial with regard to the law of settle- 
ment, and he was willing to give it so far 
his entire support; but, in doing so, he 
felt bound to say that it would be no great 
boon to the agricultural interest, as he 
could show that though not the ultimate, 
yet, the immediate effect of it would be to 
inflict a severe, and, he was afraid, a last- 
ing injury on the agricultural interests ; 
and even if they took their view of the 
proposed law in the most favourable light, 


it would only afford a prospect of further 
evil. His right hon. Friend, in stating his 
entire measure of compensation, said, that 
it was the intention of the Government to 
consolidate parishes, for the purpose of 
improving the internal communication of 


the country. The internal communication 
of the country he admitted to be very de- 
fective. No person had complained of it 
more than he; but he could not consider 
the measure as any compensation for an 
immediate evil; it would be no com- 
pensation as far as relief to the poor 
went; and he doubted if it would not 
inflict a great injury on them, though it 
might improve the internal communica- 
tion of the country. Now, with regard 
to the highways in England. Was it not no- 
torious, whether right or wrong, that those 
highways, at that moment, formed, the 
means of relieving and maintaining num- 
bers of sickly persons, who from infirmity 
of body and weakness in health were un- 
able to obtain subsistence in field-labour ? 
The right hon. Baronet would perhaps 
wish to sweep all these poor persons into 
the workhouses ; but those who were em- 
ployed on these highways were persons 
who were under that age which entitled 
them to poor-law outdoor relief. They 
were in a state of humble independence, 
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not forced to seek relief from the work- 
house or from any local fund. But the 
moment they employed a district surveyor, 
who would be guided by a class of in- 
flexible economists, those persons must 
seek parochial relief, and, if under the age of 
sixty, they must be sent to the workhouse, 
so that when they lowered one rate they 
increased the other. So far from being a 
relief to those poor persons, he appre- 
hended that this measure would tend ma- 
terially to inflict an additional injury. He 
came now to another part of the question, 
and he wished to take a practical view of 
it—he wished to see what would be the pro- 
bable effect of this measure on the agri- 
cultural population of this country. Lis 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that there need be no 
apprehension that the shipping interest 
would be affected; for this reason, that a 
great quantity of corn would come from 
foreign countries, and consequently more 
shipping would be employed, and a benefit 
would be derived by this measure ; but at 
the end of his speech, alluding to the ef- 
fect which it would have on the agricul- 
tural interests, he said that it would have 
no great effect on that interest, for his 
right hon. Friend asked, where was the 
foreign corn to come from? If the ship- 
ping interest would be benefited by the im- 
portation of all this corn that was to come 
from foreign countries, he should like 
to know on what grounds the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could say that the agri- 
cultural interest would not be injured for 
the same reason. And if there were no 
corn to come in, how, he would like to 
know, could the shipping interest be be- 
nefited 2 He could refer to documents 
on this subject, but that he did not 
wish to weary the House. He could not 
look [upon this measure in any other 
light than one which would cheapen la- 
bour by bringing foreign produce into 
competition with their own. It might 
cheapen food ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last on the other side of 
the House, said, that though no farmer 
himself, yet, from his acquaintance with 
those who were concerned in agricultural 
operations, he fancied that they had no- 
thing to do but to sow the seed and to 
reap the produce. But it should be re- 
collected that now-a-days skill, science, 
and chemestry, were employed in the ad- 
vancement of agriculture in this country. 
A great many improvements had, of late, 
been introduced that were unknown six- 
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tecn years ago. It was in consequence 
of the application of science, he believed, 
that the people of England were now in a 
better condition—in a better state, with 
regard to their supply of food, than any 
other nation. He found that though there 
was famine in all other parts of Europe 
there was no famine here. At this mo- 
ment the average price of corn was under 
54s. per quarter, notwithstanding all the 
different plans that were resorted to in 
towns for the purpose of raising the 
average price. In his own county the 
average price was 51s. The foreigner 
could bond his corn at very little more 
cost than any of his tenants would be liable 
to for sending a portion of their agricul- 
tural produce into Lancashire. But to 
give a practical proof, he would quote the 
average price of wheat for the following 
years in England and Dantzic :— 
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An eminent corn merchant told him, that he 
cleared a large cargo of excellent wheat 
under 40s. when the average price in Eng- 
land was 50s. 10d., and that he had ae- 
tually purchased wheat at 26s. 6d. Whe- 
ther the effect of the measure would be to 
make food cheap he would not say ; of one 
thing he was certain, that by the introdue- 
tion of such large quantities of grain from 
foreign countries so much labour would be 
displaced, as to throw a vast quantity of 
Jand out of cultivation, and a number of 
people out of employment. Mr. Deacon 
Hlume, in his evidence before the Import 
Duties Committee, a gentleman of intel- 
ligence, and an excellent judge as to all 
that related to the produce of foreign coun- 
tries, was asked— 

*“ Do you think the production of corn in this 
country would be diminished ?—I think the pro- 
duction of corn in certain parts which have been 
forced into corn cultivation would be diminished, 
but not otherwise. You do not think the soil 
would cease to be used ?—No, I believe that the 
rents of lands, generally speaking, in this country 
would gradually increase, in consequence of the 
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greater demand for labour creating a greater de- 
mand and ability to pay for fresh or green yege- 
table food, and especially for animal food. Llaye 
you formed an estimate of the quantity of corn 
that would be imported under your proposed tariff, 
one year with another ?—Taking all kinds of corn 
and meal, I estimate that we should receive at 
least from eight to ten millions of quarters every 
year. Do you think, in consequence of that in- 
creased population and wealth, the population of 
this country might consume an increased quantity 
of imported corn, without diminishing the demand 
for the agricultural produce of our own country ? 
—I think so, taking all kinds of agricultural pro- 
ducts. In the course of ten years you would want 
at least ten millions of quarters of grain addi- 
tional, if you were to produce as much as you 
have done in the last six years in the United 
Kingdom ; but then you would not produce so 
much, but you would change a great deal of the 
land into grazing and culinary vegetable lang. 
Ten millions appears to be a great quantity to in- 
troduce into the population we have ; but it is but 
little more than the third of a quarter to each 
individual. When I made out this, I allowed one- 
fourth less per individual of bread to the popula- 
tion of this country than to France.” 
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The inference, then, was clear and _pal- 
pable, that by this free-trade measure a 
great deal of land would be changed into 
grazing from arable, and diminish not only 
the amount of labour, but also injure the 
land ; for it was well known to any tyro 
in agricultural science, that land once 
turned into pasture, would take a consider- 
able time before it could be brought again 
to that state in which it was, before broken 
up. He hoped he had not wearied the 
House. He endeavoured to the utmost of 
his power to argue the proposed system on 
its own merits. Ie conscientiously be- 
lieved, that if the measure so suddenly in- 
troduced by the right hon. Baronet were 
carried into effect, it would be most injurious 
to every interest which existed in the 
country, whether it was the manufacturing 
or the agricultural interest—it would affect 
trade of every description. He opposed 
the measure because he did not like to see 
a number of his fellow countrymen thrown 
out of employment. THe did not like even 
to see men of small property but of ancient 
family, who maintained an honest indepen- 
dence, and who were anxious to maintain 
and educate their families as they were 
maintained and educated themselves, re- 
duced in their means; but he principally 
opposed the measure because of the injury 
it would inflict on the humbler classes of 
society. Having, therefore, after mature 
deliberation, come to that conclusion, he 
was resolved to give it his most decided 
and unqualified opposition. 


Mr. CARDWELL said, although it 
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was his misfortune to differ from his hon. 
Friend the Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (Mr. B. Denison), and the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. Chris- 
topher r), in the vote he was about to 
give, it was by no means necessary that 
he should differ from all the positions they 

had laid down. On the contrary, it anil 
be his duty, in the few observations he 
should submit to the House, frequently to 
insist on many of those positions on which 
they seemed to lay the greatest weight, 
and to press, as he thought, he might 
justly press, into the service of hisar oument, 

many facts and _ illustrations which they 
had thought it expedient to employ. To 
his honourable Friend the Member for 
the West Riding he had no difficulty in ad- 
mitting that our agriculture had continually 
gone on improving with the increase of the 
population of this mighty Empire, or that, 
although there had been a continuous re- 
laxation of our protective system, althongh 
the ordinary prices of agricultural produce 
were now much Jower than they were at 
the commencement of the century, yet 
that agriculture, nevertheless, was in a 
better and an improved condition. Nor, 


would it be necessary for him to dispute 


that, with the variations of the harvest, 
the prosperity of the country had varied. 
The first and most obvious result of a bad 
harvest was, of course, the scarcity of food; 
and it woald be quite inconsistent with 
the argument he was about to urge, to 
contend that the general prosperity of the 
country had not varied in proportion to 
the scarcity or the abundance of the 
supply of food. As, therefore, it was 
not necessary for him to dispute these po- 
sitions, or the position of the hon. Member 
who spoke last—that the population had 
been increasing and were now better sup- 
plied than formerly, he would endeavour to 
derive from them ‘ae illustrations and cor- 
roborations of his own argument. But as 
he had never enjoyed the opportunity on 
any former occasion of expressing an opin- 
ion on the subject of the Corn Laws, per- 
haps he might be excused if he ventured 
shortly to state the grounds which induced 
him to give his cor dial support to this mea- 
sure for their final adjustment. is hon. 
friends who represented the agricultural 
interest would think it eminently uneandid 
inhim, if he did not admit, that on this, 
as on other occasions, they had rested the 
strength of their case, not on the protection 
it afforded to a particular interest, but on 


the general adyantage it was supposed 
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to confer upon all classes of this great 
community. Well, it was on this ground 
that he desired to meet them; and most 
unworthy should he be to enter in that 
Hlouse upon so great an argument, if, 
dealing with the general welfare of the 
community, he did not recognise among the 
very first and most important objects of con- 
sideration the welfare of that great interest 
which those Gentlemen so zealously and in 
many respects so cereditably supported. 
The arguments on which they rested their 
case were great arguments, and were urged 
as became men who felt that they had a 
great weight to sustain. They said the 
existing measure of protection had main- 
tained us independent of supply from fo- 
reign nations; that it had given us security, 
under which capital was cheerfully invested 
for the improvement of domestic agricul- 
ture; that it had ensured to the farmer a 
remunerating price ; and, above all, that 
it had provided for the ordinary labourers 
of the rural districts in England a protee- 
tive rate of wages. Now, he would ask 
them when they used the words ‘* indepen- 
dent of foreign nations’’ to think, for one 
moment what was the practical signifi- 
cance of the language they employed. 
Did they remember that this country ex- 
ported annually no less than 50,000,0000. 
of our native manufactures? Were they 
aware that fully two-fifths of the iniperial 
revenue was derived from taxes on fo- 
reign imports? Did they recollect the 
history of former periods? Did they not 
know that it was the expanding energy 
of the cotton manufacture that sustained 
them in the deadly contest of the last 
war? Did they not know that towards 
the close of that war they were at the 
same time in collision with America and 
France; and had they forgotten that at the 
same period they were indebted for their 
cotton to America, and for their corn to 
France? Why ‘“ independent of foreign 
nations ?”’ Had they learnt no lesson from 
the distress of 1842¢ To what was it 
owing ? Not to our dependence on foreign 
nations for the supply of food, for we had 
on the Statute Book the law which was to 
preserve our independence. It was owing to 
the falling-off of the demand of our foreign 
customers for the export of our manufac- 
tures that our traders became involved in 
difficulty, and our labourers in a state almost 
amounting to starvation. The right hon. 
Gentleman who preceded his right hon. 
Friend as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had found it impossible to remedy the 
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effects produced upon the Treasury by 
the falling-off in our imports of foreign 
produce. But if, then, we were thus 
dependent upon foreign nations, in ever 

sense in which one free nation could be de- 
pendent on another, were we less depen- 
dent upon them for the article of corn than 
for any other article? Hon. Members 
seemed to make light of the fact, that the 
gross imports of foreign corn for home 
consumption had amounted of late years to 
the steady average of 2,000,000 of quar- 
ters, or about 10 per cent. of the whole 
quantity of corn consumed in England. If 
that were so, if that was the average impor- 
tation of corn, he said it was not using 
language according to its ordinary signifi- 
cation, it was little better than a play upon 
words, to say that the existing law pre- 
served this country independent of foreign 
nations. Then as to the security under which 
it was said capital was cheerfully invested 
for the improvement of our native agricul- 
ture: he put it to hon. Gentlemen who 
urged this argument, whether living under 
free institutions, they did not know that 
when a great and growing sentiment was 
opposed to an existing law, and public 
opinion had set in against it, there must 
necessarily be uncertainty and difficulty 
respecting it? Now, what was our position ? 
He knew that every eminent writer in the 
science of political economy—he believed 
that every individual in that House, on 
whom the responsibility of giving counsel 
to Her Majesty had ever been imposed, 
was opposed upon principle to the main- 
tenance of protection. What was the 
case with the country at large? He 
would put it to every hon. Gentleman 
who heard him, to say whether, in the 
actual state of things, there did not exist 
throughout England a great and growing 
sentiment which opposed itself to the ex- 
isting Corn Laws? There was no man 
acquainted with popular feeling who could 
doubt that the tide of public opinion had 
set in against a system which had occa- 
sioned so much difficulty and uncertainty. 
What was the state of the question in the 
House of Commons? Almost every indivi- 
dual who advanced an opinion on the sub- 
ject was, at least, upon principle, opposed 
to protection; while, in the country at large, 
the evidence was much stronger upon this 
pot. The manufacturing interest was 
universally opposed to it; if his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Liverpool 
were in his place, he should not hesitate 
to say before him that the commercial 
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interest was generally opposed to it; and, 
he would ask, was even the agricultural 
interest unanimous on the subject? Were 
there not many amongst that body who 
adopted the opinions of the late Lord Spen- 
cer and the present Lord Grey? Had not 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire told 
them that he never thought protection 
could be permanent? And had not many 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
said, while objecting to a particular provi- 
sion of the scheme, that what the British 
farmer chiefly wanted was, to be placed 
in a position of security against further 
change? If such was the case, could they 
seriously and confidently maintain, that if 
they succeeded in their present proposition, 
that they would go down to their respective 
estates and invite the farmers of England 
to come forward and take long leases under 
the security of the existing law?  [Mr. 
CuristorpreR: No.|] The hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire said ‘‘ No.”’ But that was 
the test. If the landlord would not offer, 
nor the tenant accept, leases on the faith 
of the existing law, what became of the 
security it was supposed to afford? If 
the farmer would not take leases under the 
present law, he should like to know where 
was the security for the investment of 
capital? But they also said that the pre- 
sent law ensured to the farmer a remune- 
rating price. Now, he would at once 
admit to them, that if they could keep 
as it was the cost of production—and 
if, while the demand was increasing, 
they could limit the supply, the law which 
effected these results would secure them a 
remunerating price. But they on the other 
hand must not refuse to admit to him, that 
if he could diminish the cost of produetion, 
and could so readjust the balance of de- 
mand and supply, that while the supply 
increased, the demand should more greatly 
and rapidly increase, a twofold benefit 
would be attained for agriculture, and 
that the abolition of the law would have 
done more than the maintenance of it 
in ensuring a remunerating price. Lest 
it might be said that these were mere 
hypotheses, he would call into court a 
most unexceptionable witness. If any 
one doubted that the cost of production 
would be diminished, he would recommend 
him to read the speech of the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire on the Tariff of 1842, 
when he complained of the hardship of ex- 
posing the British farmer to competition 
with his foreign rival, because he showed 
that every other article being protected, it 
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exposed him to the difficulty of competing 
with the foreign farmer at a disadvantage 
of cent per cent; and he would call him 
as a witness, whether by the relaxation of 
protective duties the cost of production 
would not be materially diminished ? Well, 
but how stood the other portion of his case, 
the balance of demand and supply? In the 
autumn of 1843, it was the first symptom 
of reviving trade in Manchester that there 
was suddenly an increased demand for in- 
ferior joints of meat. That demand for 
the produce of land, for the necessaries of 
life, had increased with improving trade: 
now what was the increase of supply ? The 
hon. Member for Somersetshire had fur- 
nished a remarkable illustration of the 
argument, for he adverted to the fact that 
during the past half-year there had been 
an average falling-off of 16,000 sheep a 
week in the London market. Now he would 
ask him, under that Tariff, from which he 
once had augured so much evil, how many 
sheep had been imported into this country 
in the last twelve months to supply the 
rapidly increasing demand? Why, in the 
whole twelve months the foreign supply 
had not made up for the average deficiency 
of a single week. These, then, were the 
elements of his problem: the present price 
of butchers’ meat was the natural and ob- 
vious solution. Well, but if the existing 
law did not maintain their independence of 
the foreigner: if it could not be relied on 
as a security for the investment of capital: 
if it appeared that relaxation, rather than 
restriction, had operated for the enhance- 
ment of price; yet there was a part of the 
case remaining which was most important, 
and on which he did his agricultural friends 
the justice to acknowledge, that they laid 
the greatest stress. They said that the 
existing law secured to the labourer in the 
rural districts a protected rate of wages; 
and in the course of the debate an hon. 
Member expressed his wonder that the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury, with the case of the silk weavers 
in his mind, could have ventured to propose 
a relaxation in the existing Tariff. Now, 
the effect of protection upon wages was 
precisely that part of the case on which he 
wished to meet his hon. friends; and he 
asked no better illustration than the in- 
stance of the silk trade would afford. 
Whenever an article was produced merely 
by hand labour, no doubt as competition 
inereased there must be a great adverse 
incidence on the scale of wages; but 
when they cheapened an article by the 
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inerease of capital and machinery, it did 
not follow that the price of wages must 
be lowered. The prices of manufactured 
articles had been reduced by improvements 
in manufacture, till a penny stood where a 
shilling stood before ; and yet the average 
rate of wages had not fallen, while the 
numbers of those employed in the produc- 
tion had rapidly and steadily increased ; 
and the cause was obvious. New markets 
had been opened that did not exist before. 
Countless peoples of the earth who could 
not deal with us at the shilling, were thank- 
ful to be our customers at the penny; and 
thus there was an increased stimulus given 
to trade, a greater application of capital, 
and greater improvement of machinery. 
Again, by reciprocity of action, this im- 
provement further reduced the price, and 
so more widely increased the market. 
Thus, they were perpetually enlarging the 
basis of the trade on which the operative at 
home depended. But while they enlarged, 
they also increased greatly its security. 
For as we became dependent on a greater 
number of customers, our dependence on 
any one became less and less important. 
Now let them consider the effect of this 
progression upon their American and Ger- 
man rivals, Not having our capital, our 
improvements, our energy, our start, they 
would be at a disadvantage, and you beat 
them in the neutral market. But if you 
beat them in the neutral market, could 
they long sustain the competition even in 
their own markets? If they did, it could 
only be effected by a constantly increasing 
Tariff. In other words, the agriculturist 
in Germany and America must be content 
to submit to a constantly increasing burden. 
Well, but if so, he must constantly com- 
pete at a greater afid greater disadvantage 
with his hon. Friends who represented the 
agriculturist of England. Now this was 
the history of hostile tariffs. Had he not 
then furnished the reply to that challenge 
so ostentatiously thrown out—had he not 
shown that hostile tariffs could be met and 
be defeated by free imports ? that one was 
a continual course of progress, the other a 
perpetual retrogression? Well, now, an 
hon. Member had suggested the case of 
Russia, and had said that Russia would 
send into this country annually 5,000,000 
quarters of grain, for which she would not 
receive our manufactures, bu twould compel 
us to pay in gold. Ile supposed that hon. 
Member had forgotten that Russia was a 
country producing gold, and England not ; 
for he might just as well have imagined 
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that Middlesex would pay Lancashire for 
its manufactures, or Northumberland for its 
cattle, by sending coals to Wigan or New- 
castle. Russia might, it was true, decline 
directly to receive our manufactures. She 
might force us to a circuitous trade ; we 
might, as the hon. Member had suggested, 
have to pay for imports from Russia by 
the purchase of bills upon Brazil. No 
doubt it was advantageous to obtain reci- 
procity, by which the expense of this cir- 
cuitous trade was saved, and double bene- 
fits secured. But suppose Russia to re- 
fuse reciprocity, what would be the conse- 
quence to herself? That dealing with us 
not directly, but by way of Brazil, she 
would drive a smaller trade and at a smaller 
rate of profit ; that she would sell cheaper 
and buy dearer than she need. There was 
no want of intelligence in Russia; and we 
might reasonably expect that Russia would 
perceive the advantage to be derived from 
the adoption of a direct rather than a cir- 
cuitous trade. There was another argu- 
ment derived from the peculiar burdens al- 
leged, and he thought to a certain extent 
truly alleged, to be imposed on land. Le 


did not think it was necessary to enter 
upon that subject at much length. 


He 
did not, however, mean to decline it: on 
the contrary, he was ready to admit, that a 
claim of that kind ought to be fairly looked 
into, and that a protected interest, burden- 
ed because of its protection, had, when 
that protection was removed, an irresistible 
claim to have its burdens fully inquired 
into and considered, and, if proved, re- 
lieved. No one wished to dispute that pro- 
position; but what he contended for was, 
that the landed interest had no right to 
say, “* We are a burdened interest,’’ which 
was a very convenient argument for protec- 
tion; and then to say also, ‘‘ In spite of you, 
we will remain a burdened interest, in order 
that we may maintain our protection.” 
Such a conclusion could not be admitted; 
and he hoped that it would not be attempted 
to be supported. Je had now gone eur- 
sorily over the main argument used by hon. 
Gentlemen near him ; and, if his memory did 
not failhim, he had not omitted any one main 
argument except what was called the colo- 
nial argument. Ie had put the ease of our 
independence of foreign supply—he had 
put the case of security for an advance of 
capital—he had put the case of securing 
fair and remunerative prices—he had put 
the case of giving the labourers an in- 
creased rate of wages; and he had endea- 
voured to show that, by increasing the 
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amount of labour in our great manufactures, 
they had raised the rate of wages from 8s.; 
12s., or 15s., to something like 30s. or 40s; 
He had shown that population and wealth 
had inereased by the process he had de- 
scribed, and asked hon. Members to draw 
the inference that, with wages of 30s.,.a 
man would cause a greater demand for 
butchers’ meat, for bread, and for the pros 
duce of agriculture generally, than the man 
who earned only 8s., or 12s., or 15s. ; and 
he had asked them to believe that when by 
these increased wages the population was 
drawn from the agricultural districts, the 
rate of wages would naturally rise in those 
districts, and the condition of those who 
remained would be materially benefited: 
and, having touched also upon the argu 
ment of peculiar burdens, he was not:aware 
that in the course of that long debate any 
considerable argument had remained unno- 
ticed, except the colonial argument. Now, 
with respect to this colonial argument, he 
ventured to say that the position in whieh 
it was sought to put the Colonies had been, 
as he had always understood from Gentle. 
men interested in the cause of the Colonies, 
that they should be as dear to the British 
Crown and to the Parliament as Yorkshire 
or Middlesex ; and it appeared to him to 
have been reserved for that debate to hear 
it deliberately maintained, that the course 
of policy to be pursued with respect to im- 
perial interests should be made to subserve 
colonial interests. If they took a course 
which was beneficial to imperial interests, 
it would, except for special and excep- 
tional reasons, be equally beneficial to colo- 
nial interests. The colonial argument was 
maintained by his gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Sir H. Douglas), and by 
the hon. Member for Roxburghshire: (Mr. 
Scott); but in the course of that debate 
a speech had been made which he believed 
was considered by hon. Gentlemen as con- 
taining the most powerful argument, and 
claiming particular attention (Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s). In that speech it was contended 
that the agricultural interest maintained 
the principle of moderate protection, or, 
as it was called, of ‘‘ genuine free trade;” 
which descended from Mr. Pitt to Mr. 
Iluskisson, and from Mr. Huskisson, until 
that particular juncture, to the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel.) But when he looked 
at the speech to which allusion had been 
made, and to former speeches of the same 
hon. Member, he found that hon. Gentle- 
man dated what he was pleased to call this 
** venuine free trade’”’ of Mr, Pitt to the 
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ear 1787, after the loss of the American 
Colonies: and the distinction he drew was 
this, that up to 1787 the commercial policy 
of England had been hampered by her co- 
lonial system ; but at that time, abandon- 
ing the colonial system, Mr. Pitt intro- 
duced a wider, a sounder, and a more 
statesmanlike view of the case: he adopted 
the same sentiments with respect to colo- 
nial as other interests—he adopted those 
principles of free trade, or moderate pro- 
tection, which, the hon. Gentleman said, 
descended from him to Mr. Huskisson, and, 
till lately, to the right hon. Baronet ; and 
if hon. Gentlemen sided with the high au- 
thorities of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Huskisson, 
and the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, he 
wanted to know what became of the gallant 
Member for Liverpool, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roxburgh, and the great colonial 
argument? If the principle were good for the 
mother country it was good for the Colo- 
nies, except under special and peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and, logically speaking, the 
colonial must not be regarded as a dif- 
ferent argument, but as another mode of 
stating the same thing. If, then, hon. 


Gentlemen’s arguments were not so ab- 
solutely irresistible, and if their facts were 


not conclusive, he asked them to consider 
in what position they stood before the coun- 
try. Were there no strong arguments 
against them? Were they not seeking to 
levy from the food of the people a tax, a 
very small portion of which went into the 
coffers of the Imperial Exchequer? Were 
they not setting up an arbitrary barrier in 
the way of the course of trade? Were 
they not seeking to deprive the industrious 
classes of the obvious advantage of dispos- 
ing of their own produce at their own dis- 
cretion? And could they overcome objec- 
tions of this kind, except by arguments the 
most powerful, and facts the most conclu- 
sive? He had avoided troubling them 
with statistics. Let him read to them a 
single extract, for he wished to show that 
these were not cant doctrines of some mo- 
dern school; and the paragraph he held in 
his hand was classical authority, for it was 
taken from a great writer, whom he was 
glad to find his hon. Friends at length had 
learned to quote. Adam Smith said— 
“All systems either of preference or of restraint, 
therefore, being thus completely taken away, the 
obvious and simple system of natural liberty esta- 
blishes itself of its own accord. Every man, as 
long as he does not violate the laws of justice, is 
left perfectly free to pursue his own interest his 
own way, and to bring both his industry and capi- 
tal into competition with those of any other man, 
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or order of men. The Sovereign is completely 
discharged from a duty, in the attempting to per- 
form which he must always be exposed to innu- 
merable delusions, and for the proper performance 
of which no human wisdom or knowledge could 
ever be sufficient—the duty of superintending the 
industry of private people, and of directing it to- 
wards the employments most suitable to the inte.. 
rests of society.” 


An illustration had occurred to his own 
mind in connexion with a different subject, 
which, if he were permitted, he would 
mention to the House. A distinguished 
man, himself a conspicuous defender of 
his country in the late war, had recently 
been made Chairman of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into our Maritime De- 
fences. That gallant Admiral, referring 
to the progress of steam navigation, had 
said to him the other day—‘ You will be 
told that your ancient securities have failed 
you; that you can no longer rely on the 
wooden walls of Old England for your de- 
fence, and you will be told the truth. Your 
ancient securities have failed you; but don’t 
be afraid of: the march of improvement ; 
keep pace with it; it will supply you with 
new and better securities. In an instant 
of time one modern invention will tell you 
which is the place of danger; in an hour 
another modern invention will concentrate 
on the point of attack the disposable forces 
of an empire. You were an extended 
country; you have become a fortified cita- 
del.”” Now, this was applicable to the 
political and social, no less than to the 
military condition of the country. Let him 
say to his agricultural friends—and he de- 
clared he would not be found advocating . 
that great change unless he believed that 
he might truly say—*‘ Don’t be afraid of 
the march of improvement ; it has deprived 
you of your ancient securities, your inde- 
pendence of the foreigner, your security for 
capital, your Parliament price, your protec- 
tive rate of wages. It has given you new 
and better securities, the expanding ener- 
gies of trade, the multiplied capacities of 
production, the stimulated powers of con- 
sumption, tbe ever-growing demand of a 
great and increasing people. You have 
ceased to be an extended country; you 
have become an urban community—what 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury had elo- 
quently called them, the metropolis of the 
world.’’ They would find, therefore, that 
in this country the interests of agriculture 
and of commerce, when rightly considered, 
depended upon the same principles, and 
would be promoted by the same mea- 
sures. He would trouble the House with 
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only a very few statistical statements ; but 
did they know what was going on around 
them ? were they aware of the increase of 
agricultural demand arising from an increase 
of population and an increase of employment 
in the manufacturing districts? Let him 
take Mr. Porter’s statement of the increase 
in the valuation for county rates in the 
manufacturing towns. He was aware that 
there had been a different mode of making 
the assessment ; but this return did, never- 
thelesss, contain substantial proof of the 
progress in those districts. He would take 
the valuation of 1815, and compare it with 
the valuation of 1841 :— 

* Valuation made for County Rates in the Town- 
ships which now constitute the boroughs of 
Manchester and Salford :— 

Manchester. 
353,376 
495,997 

1,022,055 ees 

189 per cent. 


Salford. 
1815 918,397 
1829 
1841 

Inerease 
If that were the inerease in the value of 
property in those towns assessed to the 
county rates between 1815 ‘and 1841, let 
him read an extract from a return made by 
Mr. Horner, the Inspector of Factories, in 
the present Session of Parliament :— 

“ Sinee the last return to Parliament in Febru- 

ary, 1839, there has been an inerease in my dis- 
trict of 529 factories, of 10,041 horses’ power, and 
of 50,522 persons employed.” 
Ile would ask hon. Members then to work 
out with him an arithmetical calculation, 
and see what quantity of butchers’ meat 
and what quantity of wheat these 50,000 
persons employed at a high rate of wages 
would necessarily consume. Could it be 
doubted that very much of the improve- 
ment in the agricultural distriets must re- 
sult from this increased demand? Mr. 
Ilorner went on to say-— 

“This inerease has all taken place since No- 
vember, 1842, when the revival of trade began ; 
and indeed the increase of persons employed since 
that time must have been considerably greater 
than the above amount ; for between June, 1838, 
when the collection of particulars for the return 
of 1839 began, and November, 1842, many mills 
had entirely ceased to work, and others had con. 
siderably reduced the number of their hands, The 
total number of power looms in my district, ascer- 
tained by this inquiry, is 142,949. The only re- 
turn of power looms made to Parliament is that of 
1835; and I find from it, that in the same parts of 
England which now constitute my distriet, viz. 
Laneashire, part of the West Riding, and the 
whole of the North Riding of the county of York, 
and the four northern counties of England, there 
were then only 63,861; showing an increase of 
79,088 in the ten years; and there are now 
26,237 more power looms at work in my district 
alone than there were in the whole United King- 
dom ten years ago.” 


Ile did appeal to the ILouse, therefore, 


2,703,292 
194 per cent.” 
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whether a statement of such facts was not 
& more pressing argument than any other 
facts or argument ? In all these cases the 
rate of wages was generally high; but what 
was the experience of Mr. Howell with re. 
spect to the silk trade, and how were the 
workmen practically affected in the settle. 
ment of these questions ?— 

“ Throughout the entire district general searcity 

of hands is noticed, and a consequent rise of wages, 
In the silk districts particularly, hands are very 
searee.” 
Let them observe how the sound interests 
of trade subserved the interests of hu 
manity better than any mistaken legisla. 
tion :— 

“ And I have been informed that instances are 

not wanting where children working half time 
have got as much wages, and in some cases it is 
said that they got more than they did when they 
worked ten hours; but I am told that a rise also 
has taken place in the wages of those who now 
work ten and twelve hours respectively.” 
This was not confined to Manchester or to 
Salford; but if they went to Preston or to 
any other district, they would see that the 
course which had been pursued had been 
everywhere attended with the same results, 
He must here refer to a remarkable speech 
lately made at a meeting of the Town Coun- 
cil of Liverpool by the Chairman of the Dock 
Committee; and he hoped the hon, Member 
for Durham (Mr. Liddell), who had made 
a complaint of the injury Jikely to be done 
to the shipping interest, was in the House, 
that he might have the benefit of this 
statement. The chairman stated— 
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“ Surprise has been expressed in the council 
when an increase of 100,000 tons was talked of 
some time since; but I have not now to deal with 
an increase of 100,000 tons, but with an increase 


of hundreds of thousands. In the dock financial 
statement of the 24th June, 1845, which was the 
end of the financial year, the increase was 383,819 
tons over the preceding year. ‘The inerease in six 
months from June to the 3lst December last, ex- 
ceeded that of any previous period, inasmuch as it 
showed an increase of 600 vessels and 209,409 
tons over the corresponding six months of the pre- 
vious year. The inerease in the East 
India trade has been about 20 per cent, and the 
increase in the United States and western trade 
has been about 30 per cent.” 


That was where there had been hostile 
tariffs. The chairman went on to say— 


“JT may also state, that in proportion as we 
afford increased dock accommodation, in the same 
proportion shall we draw trade to the port. Sup- 
pose that at no distant period—which I dare say 
will be the case—we were to have modified rates 
of duties on various other foreign productions 
(which he specified), which are at present virtually 
excluded by a high and impolitic tariff ; when the 
duties are so reduced, it is not in the power ot 
man to divine what accommodation will be re- 
quired in a port like-Liverpool. Liverpool will 
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stand in the pre-eminent position of possessing 
203 acres of docks and basins, with about fifteen 
miles of quay space.” 
It would be presumptuous in him to ex- 
press in the House of Commons his san- 
guine anticipations of the great and grow- 
ing increase in the commercial and manu- 
facturing districts with which he had the 
honour to be connected; but he might cite 
this business speech made to business men, 
and to declare with this speaker the truth 
that “‘ it is not in the power of man to 
divine the increase of accommodation which 
will be required.” [Mr. Lippet.: What 
of the timber trade?] He had not in- 
tended to trouble the House with any state- 
ment on that subject; but as the hon. 
Member wished it, he would read one from 
the same speech. Mr. B. Moore said— 

“ One fact connected with the timber trade will 


show its importance to the country, and that is, 
that there are more artificers above eighteen years 


of age employed in the different ramifications of 


the timber trade, than in any other single trade 
that can be mentioned.” 

He would first give the results of the re- 
eent changes as they affected the North 
American trade. [Mr. Linpet. : The Baltic 
trade, not the Canada.| He would give 
the Baltie trade also.. The argument the 


other evening was, that all the increase of 


trade had gone to the Baltic, and that 
there was no. increase in the Canada 
trade. Now, hon. Members should have 
the facts whichever way they liked. Ie 
would show a coneurrent increase in both 
trades, and he really did not know in 
which there had been the most satisfactory 
progress. First, however, let him refer to 
the increase in British America. 





Vessels, Tonnage, 





305 
339 
230 
318 
165 
311 
369 
453 


160,415 
170,591 
133,400 
174,948 

91,179 
154,518 
189,414 
239,854 











And next let him take the same years with 
respect to the trade with the Baltic :— 





Years, Vessels. Tonnage. 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 





22,788 
17,415 
14,000 
11,923 
11,239 
17,253 
14,144 
33,792 
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He was very much obliged to his hon. 
Friend for the interruption, and to the 
House for the kindness with which it had 
listened to these statistics. He was glad 
to see that the Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Hudson) had just entered the House, 
and he wished to disabuse his mind of a 
fallacy which appeared to pervade it. He 
had already alluded, in the absence of the 
hon. Member to the fallacy of the effect 
upon imports of corn and of the payment 
of Russia in gold. The hon. Member— 
and no one had more right to say it—said 
that he could make railways enough if we 
did not send our money abroad for the 
purpose of buying corn. Let him tell 
that hon. Member that, while he had been 
prosecuting his successful enterprizes, there 
had been an average each year of 2,000,000 
quarters of corn imported, paid for not in 
gold sent to Russia, but by the exports of 
trade ; and if the hon. Member would con- 
descend to receive information from an 
humble individual like himself, he would 
venture to tell him the result of the pro- 
ceeding was this :—his industrious navi- 
gators had derived great benefit from the 
2,000,000 quarters of corn, and no doubt 
the profits made on the exports had been 
invested in his railway scrip, and had gone 
to sustain the prosperity of those useful 
undertakings. These conclusions, then, 
he verily believed, were based upon rea- 
sonings almost mathematical, and sur- 
rounded by the strongest buttresses of fact. 
These opinions he had always entertained: 

he had never disavowed, he had not at- 
tempted to disguise them; but he did not 
think that those who, in former years had 
voted against the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Villiers) ought to shelter them- 
selves, under the plea that they had taken 
no part in the debate, from their equitable 
share of responsibility. He did not hesi- 
tate to say, that he had voted in former 
years against the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton ; but he had always thought that 
these great changes should be regarded by 
prudent men as questions of time. The hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire regarded this 
as a question of time; and why should not 
he be allowed so to regard it also? Could 
it be denied, then, that the present was a 
time at which it was essentially necessary 
to look out for a supply of food? There 
never was a time when the change could 
be made with so slight dislocation of exist- 
ing interests. The word *‘ compensation’’ 
had been invidiously imported into this de- 
bate; but he appealed to the House whether 
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that word had been employed by his right 
hon. Friend. But they would not deny 
that the measure was accompanied by im- 
portant ones of another kind, conducive to 
good government, and which, as the oppo- 
nents of this measure admitted, would con- 
fer great advantage on the country. Hold- 
ing, as he always had, those abstract opin- 
ions, he was at perfect liberty to say, that 
this was a proper occasion for the ad- 
justment of this question; and he did 
not admit that this Parliament was re- 
turned as a protective Parliament, and 
had no right to entertain it. There 
were hon. Members on that side of the 
House who never disguised opinions like 
those which he had endeavoured to ex- 
press; and he ventured to say that a large 
portion of that great commercial interest 
in this country who had supported the 
Conservative party did not think that this 
Parliament was elected to maintain protec- 
tion. The people of England were slow to 
learn from abstract reasoning, but were 
very quick to learn from practical expe- 
rience; and without saying that this ques- 
tion turned on the experience of three 
years, he did say that the experience of 
the last three years, and the consequences 
of commercial relaxation, had not been lost 
upon that great and reflecting people whom 
they represented. He said that there was a 
large and important interest, whose support 
was essential to the Conservative party; 
and, without the slightest disrespect to the 
agricultural interest, of whom he should ex- 
press hisown feelings most untruly if he spoke 
otherwise than with the utmost respect, that 
commercial interest did expect a reasonable 
and constantly vigilant, and not unyielding, 
disposition to watch the ever-varying cir- 
cumstances of this country in Parliament. 
He was persuaded that he was borne out 
by facts; and he did with perfect cheerful- 
ness give his cordial support to this mea- 
sure for the final adjustment of a great 
and complicated question, believing that in 
a due, generous, wide, and discriminating 
regard to all the complex interests of this 
country, they were a Parliament competent 
to decide upon this great question; and 
that if they decided it in the affirmative, 
they would confer upon the country most 
important benefits. 

Mr. FINCH said, he addressed the 
House with considerable hesitation, because 
he knew how weary it must be after the 
long debate; but as his constituency was 
anxious that he should deliver his senti- 
ments, he would, with the permission of 
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the House, convey his ideas in a few words 
on the subject. The speech delivered by 
the right hon. Gentleman who last ad 
dressed the House, did great credit to his 
good taste, temper, and ability; but to 
him it seemed anything but a convincing 
speech, and would not, he thought, have 
much weight with the country. With re. 
spect to the glowing details of manufae. 
turing prosperity which had been quoted, 
it seemed to him that it was entirely in 
favour of the other side of the question. 
Because, if trade and manufactures were 
flourishing to that degree, where was the 
necessity or propriety of interfering with 
them? They had become so under the 
protective system: then why change it? 
But when credit was given to the Tariff 
for being the cause of so much prosperity, 
he must beg leave to deny that position. 
His opinion was, that the prosperity would 
have been greater, if no change had been 
made in the Tariff. He had carefully noted 
the speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had spoken on that side of the House 
—he had heard them taking credit for the 
beneficial effect of the relaxation in that 
system; but he had not seen any of them 
descend into the particulars, or trace effects 
to their cause. Several causes had coin- 
cided to establish that prosperity. Ame- 
rica had been in a state of prostration, and 
its credit was at an end. Insolvency was 
spread throughout that country, and dur- 
ing that period there was, as a necessary 
consequence, the greatest possible distress 
in the manufacturing districts. The credit 
of America had revived, and with it trade 
and commerce —with the revival of trade 
and commerce credit sprung up; thence 
a fresh demand for manufactures, and from 
that time to the present our manufactures 
had prospered. Railway speculation and 
railway undertakings had contributed their 
quota to the general prosperity; they had 
given a great stimulus to industry, and had 
materially tended to increase consumption, 
It was going too far to say that all our 
prosperity was to be attributed to the 
Tariff. He defied any hon. Gentleman to 
say how any part was to be attributed to 
that measure; or, if they did succeed, it 
must be in a very trifling respect indeed. 
When he formerly sat in the House, his 
place was with the Conservative party on 
the Opposition benches. The noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London was 
then strongly in favour of protection : he 
was, as @ Minister, a strony protectionist, 
and until a very late period the question 
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discussed between the leaders of the two 

rties was not protection or no protection, 
put as to the mode and degree of protection. 
The Government which then sat upon the 
side from which he spoke, advocated a fixed 
duty—the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
who sat opposite, a sliding-seale. A strange 
change had taken place. The only man- 
ner in which the sliding-scale had been 
maintained was—the right hon. Baronet 
sliding out of office—the noble Lord sliding 
in and out again—and the right hon. Baro- 
net sliding in once more. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had thrown overboard his sliding-seale 
—the noble Lord his fixed duty. All were 
now agreed in free trade in corn; at least the 
Members of the present and of the late 
Government. It seemed as if a sort of 
moral murrain had broken out among the 
leading statesmen on both sides. He had 
great regard for the opinion of the right 
hon. Baronet; and he was told that of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), was held in 
great respect; but he must say that their 
conversions on this subject appeared to him 
not miraculous, but ludicrous.. Whilst the 
right hon. Baronet had changed his opin- 
ion with railway speed, the noble Lord had 
changed his with the speed of an electric 
telegraph. Such convictions, if convictions 
they could be ealled, had no weight on 
him; it could have no weight on the minds 
of the people. If the right hon. Baronet 
had, like a noble and learned Lord who 
was the ornament of the other House of 
Parliament, retired to a beautiful and se- 
questered villa in the south of France, and 
there, surrounded with the best works on 
political economy, Malthus, Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, MacCulloch, MacGregor, and the 
works of all those which begun or ended 
with Mac—had calmly read and reflected, 
and at length arrived at a conclusion oppo- 
site to that which he had all his lifetime 
entertained; he could understand the con- 
verted statesman coming forward and ex- 
pressing regret for his former error, storm- 
ing the Cabinet, and grasping the seals of 
office; but the convictions of the right 
hon. Baronet and of the noble Lord had 
been, in his opinion, the result rather of 
circumstances than of reflection.’ There 
were many disturbing elements to interrupt 
the serenity of the right hon. Baronet’s 
contemplation. There was the Anti-Corn- 
Law League from the boards of Covent- 
garden Theatre, thundering its anathemas 
against the Corn Laws—there were the 
visions of bloody battles and of hostile fleets 


in the Atlantie, Pacific, and Mediterranean 
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—in other words, there was the dread of 
an American war; then there was that 
unfortunate potato rot; and there was the 
hon. Member for Cork ready to discharge, 
at the first opportunity, his well-poised 
javelin at the head of the Minister, me- 
ditating no second stroke; then there was 
the rumour of the ports being thrown 
open, and the difference thereon, the Ge- 
neralissimo of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
going one way, and the Generalissimo of 
Her Majesty’s Forces another; and, finally, 
those three counties to be inundated, not 
with water, but with voters. Under 
these circumstances, he could not be 
persuaded to think that the change 
in the opinions of the right hon. Baronet, 
was the result of calm reflection. But as 
for the noble Lord—he, having received 
information of the doubting and division 
in the Cabinet, and that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was directing his course towards free 
trade, wrote a letter from one of the Scotch 
lakes to the citizens of London, electrify- 
ing them and convulsing the kingdom with 
laughter. He thought this debate should 
be carried on with as little party feeling as 
possible, and was anxious to discuss it in a 
calm spirit. Some were anxious to overthrow 
the Corn Laws, because they thought that 
by that means they would inflict an injury 
on the clergy of the Established Church. 
Others were anxious to uphold them, be- 
cause they wished to maintain the just in- 
fluence of the clergy ; others were anxious 
to overthrow them, because they thought 
that by that means they would spread dis- 
trust and disaffection in the agricultural 
body, and so bring about an organic change. 
Others, again, who wished to maintain the 
Constitution, were desirous of protecting 
agriculture; they had stood side by side 
with them in the same battles, and were 
still willing to share in their adversity and 
in their triumph—they would not be bribed 
by the ery of cheap sugar and cheap bread. 
There was another class that wished to 
destroy the Corn Laws, that they might 
break up the agricultural party, and so 
shift upon the shoulders of the noble Lord 
the cares of the Empire, to which he 
thought the noble Lord was not equal. 
There was yet another body who wished to 
destroy the Corn Laws, because it would 
injure the aristocracy. This party was the 
weakest of all. They might as well enter 
into a confederacy to blow up the coal 
mines, because several of the aristocracy 
were proprietors thereof—destroy the city 
of Westminster, because some of them 
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lived there—or republicanize the Debt, or 
any other foolish and absurd project which 
had for its object the destruction of the 
mass, because the few were members of it. 
It was a mistake to say the aristocracy 
would be the chief sufferers by this mea- 
sure. To the man of 100,0001. a year, it 
would make little difference one way or 
the other; it was the struggling industrious 
farmer, and the honest labourer, that would 
chiefly feel its pernicious effects. The no- 
ble Lord the Member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire administered a most solemn 
lecture to the aristocracy; and he talked 
very eloquently of the fertility of the val- 
leys, the depth of the woods, the extent of 
the plains, and the immense resources of 
America; but upon one subject he was per- 
fectly silent—the American Corn Law. 
He thought the noble Lord was discreet in 
that silence; beeause if he had introduced 
the subject of the American Corn Laws, 
the whole speech would be so charged 
with ridicule, that he must have himself 
laughed outright. He had lately seen a 
letter from the American correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle, in which was dis- 
tinetly stated that the democracy of Phila- 
delphia was adverse to free trade. Out of 
twenty-six of these democratic representa- 
tives, twenty-five were against any further 
relaxation in the Tariff. He hoped that 
the noble Lord had, before he left Ame- 
rica, administered a solemn warning to the 
republicans, and told them how dangerous 
it was for democracy to rely upon exclusive 
privileges. He would make a few comments 
on the speech of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government. He admitted 
that that speech was distinguished by 
tact, talent, and eloquenée. Nobody else 
within the walls of that House could deli- 
ver such a speech. He was happy to see 
that, during the period which elapsed since 
he held a seat in that House, the mental 
powers of the right hon. Baronet had not 
declined. It must, however, be admitted 
that the commencement was rather pon- 
derous—the right hon. Baronet was rather 
slow in getting upon the wing, and his 
flight was for some time heavy; but at 
length he became at once rapid and grace- 
ful. Wherever there was a weak point, 
he guarded it. He had voluminous docu- 
ments about the potato rot, with which he 
fortified his most defenceless position—he 
cearicatured the speeches of the agricultural 
members, and amused the House at their 
expense. Indeed, so great was the inge- 
nulty of the right hon. Baronet, that he 
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thought, if he liked, he could make the 
Hlouse very merry with his own former 
speeches. He terminated with a splen- 
did peroration — in which he worked 
himself up to fever height, animated, in- 
deed, to a high degree, but very far from 
that cool deliberate conviction that should 
characterize a British Minister—in which 
he recommended free trade to the utmost 
extent that could be wished for by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, but he thought rather 
dangerous from a person in the high sta- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet. That was 
a brilliant peroration, and must be an- 
swered ; but where could he find one to‘do 
so having the eloquence, weight, and experi- 
ence of the right hon. Baronet? Well, 
but it must be answered ; and he promised, 
the House, before he sat down, to provide 
an answer—he did not mean that he would 
answer the right hon. Baronet himself, but 
he would get some one to answer him. 
But in the mean time, he must observe 
upon what he considered some weak points 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 
The right hon. Baronet said, that in con- 
sequence of the failure of the potato crop, 
they would be obliged to open the ports. 
He denied that. Then the right hon. Ba- 
ronet said, the ports being open, the Corn 
Laws cannot be sustained. That was a 
complete non sequitur. It could be of no 
advantage whatever to the Irish peasant 
to open the ports. Wheat, at the time the 
opening of the ports was projected, was 
selling in the European markets at from 
45s. to 50s. per quarter. Upon that ru- 
mour it rose to 50s. and 60s. How could 
the Irish peasant, who could not give 15s. 
a barrel for oats at his own door, send over 
here to buy wheat at 60s. a quarter? It 
was a perfect delusion—not one quarter of 
wheat would find its way to the distressed 
people of Ireland. But suppose the ports 
were open, why should they not be shut 
again ? The League, it was true, said, Let 
the gates be once opened, and then shut 
them again if you can; but if the Order 
in Council had been issued, setting forth 
that the ports were to be open until the Ist 
of September and no longer, what could 
the League do to prevent them being shut, 
beyond raising a great elamour? Every 
instance the right hon. Baronet produced 
told against himself: he referred to the 
different periods in English history at which 
the ports had been thrown open, but in 
every one of these instances the Corn 
Laws had been continued. The right hon. 


Baronet said that the ports in Belgium and 
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Holland had been thrown open ; but these 
would be the very last nations to abolish 
the Corn Laws, The right hon, Baronet 
said, the refusal to deal with the Corn 
Laws would increase the agitation tenfold. 
But what would be the consequence of the 
right hon, Baronet’s measure? the agita- 
tion would be increased twenty-fold. The 
Leaguers would keep up and increase the 
agitation, and the agriculturists would agi- 
tate twenty-fold more than they had done. 
A man was not fit to be a British states- 
man unless he was clamour-proof. The 
English people were not much impressed 
by clamour: they were accustomed to it. 
He had heard an anecdote of a canary in 
France which was so accustomed to noise 
that at length it fired off a brass cannon 
without being at all frightened. If Minis- 
ters would thus yield to the clamour of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, they would have 
plenty of other leagues—leagues for cheap 
religion, cheap Government, and cheap 
everything. If they yield to agitation, why 
not yield to the agitation for the Repeal of 
the Union in Ireland? That was quite 
new doctrine. If the right hon. Baronet 
had maintained his position and stood by his 
guns, he might not have feared anything ; 
he would have had a majority in that 
House, and a majority out of doors. He 
was sure that if there were universal suf- 
frage, and the votes of the people to be 
taken on this subject, there would be an 
immense majority in favour of the Corn 
Laws, and free trade would be thrown into 
the British Channel. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet said, the prosperity of agriculture did 
not depend on the price of wheat. Tad 
he (Mr, Finch) made use of such an asser- 
tion the farmers would have placed him in 
an iron cage, and exhibited him as a living 
curiosity. Eyery argument by which the 
right hon. Baronet attempted to prop up 
this theory was illusory. He took the ag- 
gregate rental of the country in 1815 and 
1845, and, without allowing for the in- 
crease arising from steam power, water 
power, chemical science, and general im- 
provements, the right hon. Baronet argued 
that, inasmuch as that aggregate rental 
was now four millions greater than in 1815, 
whilst the average price of wheat had fal- 
len one-half, therefore the price of land 
was not dependent on the price of wheat. 
Then with regard to the silk trade, they 
were told by the right hon. Baronet that 
the French could not now excel us in the 
manufacture of silks; whereas it appeared 


that there were two kinds of silk manufac- 
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ture, and formerly two different high pro- 
tective duties on them. Since the altera- 
tion of those duties, the French had ex- 
ported many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds a year of the best sorts, whilst our 
manufacture had only increased with re- 
spect to the worst sorts; and he had no 
doubt but that by the contemplated changes 
manufacture of the better sorts would be 
ruined altogether. Then, with regard to 
the shipowners. It appeared that there 
were conflicting opinions as the effect of the 
contemplated changes in the interests of 
shipowners. Some shipowners were - of 
one opinion, some of another; but on the 
whole, there would be no doubt that the 
weight of evidence was against the change. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer referred 
last night to Mr. H. C. Chapman; and he 
could scarcely have related a more unfor- 
tunate witness, for he (Mr. Finch) found 
that that gentleman had addressed a letter 
to the Morning Post, in which he cited his 
own evidence as follows :— 

“ Question 1040—Corn is generally imported 
in foreign ships ?—Yes. That is in consequence 
of the sliding-seale duties ?—Yes, as far as it has 
reference to the Baltie ; but I believe this, that if 
the Corn Laws were to be abolished to-morrow, it 
might create greater employment for our ships 
for the year, but ultimately it would only cause 
increased production and greater competition of 
foreign vessels, and we should go back as far 
ag the Baltic is concerned. If we had a free trade 
in corn it would be most injurious to the British 
shipowner, for this reason, that by the new Tariff 
we shall have a vast quantity of corn by the St. 
Lawrence, which will be exclusively brought in 
British shipping ? Mr. Liddell : That will be very 
beneficial to the British shipping ? No doubt ; an 
alteration in the Corn Laws would destroy the new 
trade that is about to spring up in Canada. Totally 
repeal the Corn Laws, and the growing trade with 
Canada will be crushed, consequently American, 
Canadian, and British shipping, would receive a 
severe and decisive blow.” 


That was the evidence of a gentleman who 
was quoted as favourable to the measures of 


Her Majesty’s Ministers. The right hon. 
Baronet had also referred to the increase of 
feather beds; and certainly he could not con- 
gratulate him upon his reference. At first 
he had been unable to conceive why so much 
intercourse had taken place between the 
Premier and the feather-bed maker; but 
as the bed of the Government had not re- 
cently been ‘‘a bed of roses,’’ perhaps he 
was consulting him as to how they could lie 
softer. Then the right hon. Baronet went 
on to talk about osiers. Now, it was a cu- 
rious fact that an osier dealer had sometime 
since remonstrated with Mr. Gladstone re- 
specting the alteration of duties in 1842, 
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and had told him that when he went to 
Manchester for orders he had been inform- 
ed that, since the reduction of duties, osiers 
were imported from Holland so cheap that 
there were no orders for him. But then 
the right hon. Baronet went on to talk 
about the flax trade. Now no article in the 
Tariff made more against him than flax. 
The only proof of the success of the altera- 
tion of duties on this article was the pre- 
sent favourable condition of the Irish linen 
trade; but he would declare that he had 
seen in this country samples of Silesian 
table linen as far superior to the Irish as 
anything could be, and calculated, he verily 
believed, at no distant period, entirely to 
supersede it. The right hon. Baronet had 
made allusion to Anacharsis Cloots. The 
allusion was not a happy one; for if at the 
present time there was one individual who 
more than another resembled Anacharsis 
Cloots, it was the Premier himself. He it 
was who soared so high on the wings of 
universal philanthropy as to lose sight of 
every national interest; he it was who 
robbed this great Government of its sove- 
reign character, and deprived the people 
of every reason to entertain public respect 
for public men. He it was who, like Ana- 
charsis Cloots, called on them to act as 
*< citizens of the world’’—endeavoured to 
rally round him Dutch, Portuguese, Poles, 
Swedes, Danes, Belgians, Irish and Scotch, 
telling them all, ‘I have no partialities: 
whoever produces the cheapest article him 
will I deal with.’”? The Anacharsis Cloots 
of the day, the Prime Minister of England, 
no doubt hoped to meet all nations on some 
central point of the earth’s even surface, 
that they might swear eternal friendships, 
and bind themselves together in adaman- 
tine chains of so-called national intercourse. 
But he would not follow the right hon. Ba- 
ronet further. He should best sum up 
the arguments against him in his own 
words. On the 3rd of April, 1840, the 
right hon. Baronet said— 

“ Suppose, asin the years 1833, 1834, 1835, 
there should be a succession of very good seasons, 
and a consequently large supply in this country, 
and also, as might naturally be expected, a plentiful 
harvest on the Continent. Now, under cireum- 
stances like these, the foreign market being 
overstocked, he would ask whether with a fixed 
duty the trader in corn might not be induced to 
bring over very large supplies, and after paying the 
duty offer it in the market at a price much below 
that of British growth? And would not this 
operate as a great discouragement to corn of 
home production, a great discouragement to 
agriculture, and cause a great deal of land to 
be thrown out of cultivation. Theoretically, and 
in the abstract, this magnificent plan might be 
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correct; but when he looked to the practice, to the 
great interests which had grown up under another 
system—when he found that whatever theoretical 
objections might apply to that system, still great 
and complicated interests had grown up under it, 
which probably could not be disturbed without 
immense peril—when he besides bore in mind, 
that defective as that system in principle might be, 
yet under it this country, considering its popula- 
tion, had acquired the greatest Colonial Empire, 
the greatest Indian Empire, the greatest influence 
which any country ever possessed — when he 
considered, also, that under this system (he would 
not say in consequence of it, for that might be 
denied by hon. Gentlemen), but simultaneously 
with it, we presented this spectacle to the world— 
a country limited in extent and population, yet 
carrying on greater commercial and manufacturing 
enterprise than any other country ever exhibited : 
when he considered all these things, he would not 
go the length of the Prime Minister, who said that 
he who entertained the notion of upsetting this 
system ‘ proposed the maddest thing that ever he 
had heard of;’ but this he would say, that he would 
not consent to put to hazard those enormous inter- 
ests for the purpose of substituting an untried 
principle for one which might be theoretically 
defective, but under which practically our power 
and greatness had been established; fearing that, 
the embarrassment, the confusion, and distress 
which might therefrom arise, would greatly coun- 
tervail and outweigh any advantage which could 
be anticipated from establishing at the expense of 
what was practically good, that which might he 
theoretically correct.” 

Those were the right hon. Baronet’s words, 
the conclusion of a noble speech, on the 
3rd of April, 1840; at a period when, 
though out of office, he was at the head of 
a great constitutional party; and he owned 
that it seemed to him, that whilst those 
words were not inferior in point of elo- 
quence, they were far superior in wisdom to 
anything the right hon. Baronet had said 
in the course of these debates. He thought 
he had now fulfilled his promise of provid- 
ing an answer to the peroration of the right 
hon. Baronet such as it deserved. He 
(Mr. Finch) would now make a few re- 
marks on the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had a very happy knack of perplex- 
ing very simple subjects when it suited his 
purpose. The right hon. Baronet said 
that the price of food was low in America, 
and also in Poland, and yet wages were 
high in one country, and low in the other. 
But there was no similarity between the 
circumstances of the two countries. It had 
been said that our manufacturers would 
be undersold unless a reduction should 
take place in the price of food. Now this 
was the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself :— 


« Tf they desired a low price of corn, let them 
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explicitly declare their intention, and he would 
tell them at once that they desired to produce a 
low rate of wages. They sought, in fact, to 
lower. wages ; and let the agriculturists and the 
manufacturers thoroughly understand that low 

would certainly be the ultimate effect of the 


Jow price of corn.” 
And the right hon. Gentleman added— 
“Tf when, after a lapse of four or five years, the 
price of corn should rise, because we shall be de- 
pendent upon foreigners, and because large quan- 
tities of land had been thrown out of cultivation, 
in vain would the unhappy labourers seek for a 
rise in the price of wages.” 
There was another statement of the right 
hon. Baronet which he really thought was 
the most unfortunate that had ever been 
heard of within the walls of Parliament. 
The right hon. Baronet stated, that when 
bread was cheap the rate of crime dimi- 
nished, and when bread was dear the rate 
of crime was increased. How did he 
establish that position ? Why, he took six 
manufacturing counties — York, Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, Warwickshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Staffordshire. He then took 
six years—from 1840 to 1845, and he di- 
vided these six years in halves—the first 
half from 1840 to 1842, the other from 
1843 to 1845. He then showed the rate 


of erime in the first and second halves of 
this period, and showed that it was dimi- 
nished 18 per cent in the latter period as 


compared with the former. He then took 
the price of corn for the same period, and 
showed that wheat was from 60s. to 70s. 
per quarter during the first three years, 
and that on the latter it was from 50s. to 
60s. Now it ought to be remembered that 
the counties instanced by the right hon. 
Baronet were all manufacturing counties ; 
and every body knew that when the ma- 
nufacturers were distressed there was a 
great increase of crime, and that when 
manufactures flourished there was a cor- 
responding diminution of crime. In the 
first half of these years there was great 
distress in the manufacturing districts. It 
was well known that at that time the iron 
trade in Staffordshire was greatly depress- 
ed in consequence of the great supply of 
iron brought into the market from a new 
process brought into use in Glasgow. 
Many furnaces were blown out; and the 
distress was so great that many families 
emigrated from Staffordshire to Glasgow 
in search of employment. The same dis- 
tress existed in Manchester and other parts 
of the manufacturing districts ; and it was 
abundantly evident that this would cause 


an increase of crime in those districts, | 
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which would be diminished when the ma- 
nufacturers became fully employed, so that 
the price of bread had little or nothing to 
do with it. Another of the right hon. 
Baronet’s statements was to this effect, 
that there was a great difference in the 
price of corn during the last year, and 
therefore the sliding-scale did not answer. 
Now, this was a most unfair statement. 
The dear corn was the corn which remained 
over from the preceding year ; and in conse- 
quence of the wetness of the season, as com- 
pared with the last, the corn of the former 
year was much in demand to be mixed 
with that of the present. If the farmers 
were not to be allowed the use of this ad- 
vantage when it occurred, they must go 
out of the profession altogether. But the 
right hon. Baronet had said that the slid- 
ing-scale had become locked, and there- 
fore the sliding-scale would not do. He 
asked, who had passed that scale but the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government ? 
From the moment the rumour went abroad 
that the ports were to be opened, prices 
fell at home, while they rose abroad ; the 
rate of duty remained stationary, and it 
was not to be expected that speculators 
would import corn at the rate of 12s. or 
15s. duty, when they had the prospect of 
having the ports opened to them altoge- 
ther. If it had not been for the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government, the sliding- 
scale would have worked fast enough. 
The right hon. Baronet talked of this mea- 
sure as being a settlement of the question. 
He thought that in this he was reckoning 
a little without his host. There could not 
be a settlement of the question without an 
appeal to the country. That appeal must 
come either this year or the next ; and on 
that appeal it would be seen that the ques- 
tion would be as much open as before. He 
would give what he thought would be the 
probable issue of the matter. There would 
be again a long debate on the subject in 
the next Parliament ; and if it were again 
carried against the agriculturists, there 
would next year be a debate upon the re- 
peal of the malt tax, and two or three 
other duties. Next year would be a year 
of distress, and then would come petitions 
for protection, and perhaps for some im- 
portant constitutional changes. The dis- 
tress of the agriculturists would extend to 
those engaged in trade and manufactures, 
and there would be much shaking and fear 
among the fundholders as to the difficulties 
of maintaining our financial system ; and 


as the result of all these things he should 
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not be surprised if the leading free traders 
were burnt in effigy, and the country re- 
turned to the old system. He would now, 
in a few words—and he must apologize to 
the House for detaining them so long— 
touch npon the general question. The 
right hon. Baronet said in a former debate, 
that the principles of free trade were the 
principles of common sense. That might 
be true in the abstract, and it might be 
practically in use in some planet which 
never knew more—if such planet existed ; 
but he believed that on this earth, the un- 
qualified principles of free trade, instead 
of being the principles of common sense, 
would be discovered to be the principles of 
uncommon nonsense. The country ought 
to be cautious of entering into too close a 
commercial engagement with foreign coun- 
tries, so as to render itself dependent 
upon them for a supply of necessary ar- 
ticles—such countries especially as Rus- 
sia, France, and America. In the first 
place, with respect to political econo- 
mists, it was known that they had often 
made egregious mistakes themselves. 
Nothing could be a greater blunder than 
that of Adam Smith, who held, that corn, 
being a bulky article, no more could be 
imported than about the 175th part of the 
consumption of England, Now, they had 
seen of late years as much as a fifth part 
of the consumption imported from abroad. 
But respect to the general theory, he had 
no objection to it. According to the free- 
trade notions, it was argued, that if France 
excelled in’ the silk manufacture, she was 
to export it to England; and if England 
excelled in cotton, she was to export to 
France; and so with respect to china, ear- 
thenware, &c. Now that used practically 
to be the case between the two countries; 
and that actually was the basis of the Treaty 
concluded with France by Mr. Pitt before 
the revolutionary war. But the result of 
that was, that the intercourse between the 
two countries was stopped. We had to 
establish silk manufactories, and the French 
cotton mills. It had been said that Buo- 
naparte was a great friend to British agri- 
culture. In the same manner he was a 
great friend to several branches of British 
manufactures which were established in 
consequence of being unable as heretofore 
to obtain supplies from France. It was 
evident, therefore, that the theory of free 
trade was constantly liable to be disturbed 
in its practical operation in the event of a 
war. What was the inference he drew 





from this? That they ought to give ad- 


vantages to their Colonies over other coun-’ 
tries, because in the event of the parent 
State being engaged in a war, the Colonies 
were exposed to great dangers, and often 
called upon to make great sacrifices. (Of 
course advantages ought also to be given 
to the parent country. After making these 
qualifications, what was the next step? 
Let them look round the world and see 
what were the countries with which they 
were less likely to go to war, and enter 
into intimate commercial relations with 
them; so that the country, if it must be 
dependent, might be dependent upon them, 
This would open an immense field for their 
manufactures. It would include the whole 
of South America, the Brazils, Greece, 
Italy, Austria, Turkey, China; in fact, it 
would embrace four-fifths of the whole 
globe. But when they came to those coun- 
tries with which they were likely to be en- 
gaged in war, they ought to be cautious of 
entering into new commercial engagements, 
or of becoming dependent upon them. 
These countries were Russia, France, and 
America. After stating shortly the causes 
that rendered war with these countries not 
improbable, he said, at the present moment, 
they were unhappily dependent in a great 
measure upon America for cotton and to- 
bacco. Now it would be wise policy, in- 
stead of increasing this dependence, to 
diminish it—to encourage the growth of 
cotton in India, which would take the ma- 
nufactures in return that were now taken 
by America; and in the other Colonies to- 
baceo might be grown, while by developing 
the cultivation of Canada, they might ren- 
der themselves independent both of Russia 
and America in the article of corn. In 
this way they would render the country 
independent, and at the same time they 
would have a flourishing commerce, which 
would be put upon a stable foundation, 
not exposed to the reverses and calamities 
that they would be exposed to if under the 
present system in the event of a war, or 
even in the event of a scarcity, whether at 
home or abroad. There was one remark 
which fell from the hon. Gentleman who 
last addressed the House, which deserved 
some reply. He said it was absurd to talk 
of paying Russia for her produce in gold, 
for the fact was, we imported gold from 
Russia. Now, he thought that made the 
evil worse, if they were first obliged to get 
the gold from abroad, and then were forced 
to send it back again to purchase corn. 
That was the case; otherwise what was the 
meaning of the operation of the screw, 
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which caused so much distress among ma- 
yufacturers? The present measure he 
held to be most unjust. No doubt it 
was argued to be necessary for the general 
public good; but if on the faith of protec- 
tion being for the general public good 
persons had for the last fifty years pur- 
chased and cultivated land at great expense 
— if no less than four hundred millions of 
capital had been invested on the faith of 
such an understanding, then all at once to 
sweep away protection now was essentially 
unjust. In the first place, it would displace 
a large amount of home labour. So long 
as this country had a system of Poor Laws 
—and Heaven forbid they should ever be 
overthrown! for then general benevolence 
would cease altogether—so long this coun- 
try could not pretend to compete with 
foreign agriculture. Then there was the 
land tax, and various other local taxes; 
and it ought to be remembered that 
agriculture was essentially different from 
all other things. The noble Lord the 
Member for South Lancashire had stated, 
on the first night of the Session, that the 
agriculturist was a manufacturer just like 
any other manufacturer. He had a high 


respect for the talents of the noble Lord; 
and if the House wished to convert this 
debate into an epic poem, he knew no one 
to whom they might apply with greater 


suecess than the noble Lord. But with 
regard to the agriculturist being a manu- 
facturer, he wondered what a manufacturer 
would say, if, after expending all his capi- 
tal, he found that 40 or 60 per cent might 
be destroyed by accident. There was this, 
also, tobe remembered, that the more capital 
there was laid out on land, the greater was 
the loss in the event of a bad season. He had 
once met the hon. Member for Stockport, 
and naturally approached the hon. Member 
with some trepidation as a sort of free- 
trade dragon. But when he drew near he 
found that he had no symptoms of a dragon 
about him—no scales nor claws, but a 
remarkably amiable, well-bred, and enter- 
taining companion. In the course of con- 
versation the hon. Member asked him, why 
don’t you use the steam plough? Now, 
that question argued his ignorance of the 
difficulties farmers had to contend with. 
He should like to see the steam plough in 
operation in any one point. Suppose that 
fifty or sixty labourers were out of employ- 
ment, while the steam plough was in ope- 
ration; the stacks would be fired, the ma- 
chinery broken, and they would have a 
system resembling the reign of terror. 
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They were told by some hon. Gentlemen 
that they had nothing to fear. But what 
said Sir Robert Peel on this point formerly ? 
In 1842, quoting the opinion of Mr. Meek, 
on the probability of the supply from Den- 
mark, the right hon. Baronet said— 


* Now what does Mr. Meck say with regard to 
Denmark ? The prices of corn in Denmark have, 
during the last twenty-five years, averaged for 
wheat 28s. L0d. per quarter, barley, 14s., oats, 
10s. 6d. Considering the depression of the corn 
market during the greater part of that period, and 
that the prospect of a permanent sale of corn in 
England will be likely to render the continental 
markets more steady and more firm than they have 
hitherto been, it is probable that prices free on 
board would not be much below the following 
quotation—wheat from 30s. to 31s. per imperial 
quarter. And he adds that, in case of a regular 
and speedy demand in England for foreign corn, 
the quantity produced in Denmark and Sleswick 
Holstein might without difficulty be considerably 
increased, And in passing a law regulating the 
importation of foreign corn, is it not wise to deli- 
berate upon what may be the possible supply in 
future years? Is it not a wise principle of legisla- 
tion not to take wholly the prices of corn now, 
but to consider what may be the increased improve-. 
ments by railways or otherwise: what may be the 
effect ofa regular demand, and what may be the 
diminished freights? Ought we not to take all 
those things into account when we propose to 
legislate, without ever having the opportunity of 
retracing our steps, at least so far as the agricul- 
turists are concerned. Mr. Meek says, further, 
that many experienced persons in Denmark are of 
opinion that if the trade in corn were made con- 
stantly open at a moderate duty, wheat and corn 
would generally be grown in Denmark to a much 
greater extent than it is at present. But you will 
say that the quantity grown in Denmark is insuf- 
ficient to supply the wants of our population. 
Now, what does Mr. Meek say on this point? He 
tells us that the average export of wheat from 
Denmark is from 150,000 to 200,000 quarters; and 
Mr. Meek adds that 700,000 quarters of corn 
might be brought in years of moderate growth. 

. . « Then, I say, if prices are below 50s. in 
England, and there is a great quantity of surplus 
wheat in Denmark, do not discourage home pro- 
duction—do not chill the expectations and blight 
the hopes of your own farmers, by permitting 
the Danish agriculturist to throw a quantity of 
his corn at a low rate of duty into your market, 
and so damage the price of your own produce. In 
discussing a question like this, I own it appears to 
me that the strict principles of free trade cannot 
be applied without danger to the interests of the 
comunity.” 


On the 19th of February, 1839, the right 
hon. Baronet, speaking on Mr. Villiers’s 
Motion, said:— 


* When you tell me that corn is 60s. a quarter, 
I ask is there not a paramount necessity for 
maintaining the obligations of public faith? And’ 
is it just to repeal the Cosn Laws while continuing 
taxation upon the agricultural interests, which is 
the very cause of the high price of corn? Can I 
shut out of my consideration altogether the opera- 


tion of the malt tax—the operation-of the Poor 
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Laws—the operation of the county rate, and of all 
those burdens which press heavily upon the landed 
interest ?” 

Now, the right hon. Baronet might have 
relieved agriculture from the malt tax and 
the other burdens to which he referred; 
but, instead of doing so, he had preferred 
taking the duty off cotton and glass, and 
had thus put it out of his power to re- 
move these burdens from the land. He 
would tell the House what he was con- 
vinced would be the eventual result of 
this measure. In the course of two years 
there would be a glut of corn—wheat 
would become unsaleable in this country, 
and there would neither be rent for the 
landlord, profit for the tenant, nor wages 
for the labourer. This was said by Sir 
Robert Peel years ago; and he said it with 
peculiar force, for he made the remark 
under the idea that we were to have a fixed 
8s. duty. He would only further observe, 
that if, after all, this country was to be 
placed in a position which all her best and 
wisest statesmen had endeavoured to avoid; 
if they were to become dependent upon 
Russia and America for corn, the most 
favourable effect would be, that they would 
still further increase the present enormous 
' manufacturing population, which in the 
course of the last twenty-five years of 
peace had come to press upon the home 
supply; and which, in a few years more, 
would press upon the home and foreign 
supply both; and they would become so 
much dependent upon America, that they 
might as well burn the history of England, 
and become a province of America at once, 
for the sun of England’s greatness would 
have set for ever. He would conclude by 
noticing one observation which fell from 
the hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
House. He argued that if agriculture in 
the Colonies was placed in the same posi- 
tion with agriculture at home, they would 
have no right to complain. But then, the 
agriculturists at home thought they had 
every right to complain. And he must say 
that he thought Canada had been sham- 
fully used. If ever there was a compact en- 
tered into between Parliament and another 
country, it was the compact entered into 
between Canada and Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters—that if the Canadians would consent 
to tax American corn 3s. per quarter, this 
country would give Canadian corn the first 
preference after Ireland; but by this mea- 
sure, instead of having the first preference 
after Ireland, it would now be last of all. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers ought to recollect 
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that there were vast temptations to the Ca- 
nadians to throw off their allegiance. Their 
loyalty and allegiance to this country had 
already cost them great sacrifices; and if 
they were now to ally themselves with 
America, they would have to pay the pre- 
sent tax of 8s. upon American corn, and in 
the event of a war between this country 
and America, their country would not be 
invaded, their crops would not be destroyed, 
and their lives would not be lost. He 
would make a single remark as to the re- 
sult of the division. Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would have a nominal majority, but 
they would be in a bond fide minority. 
When all the Members who now misre- 
presented their constituents were deducted 
from the one side, and added to the other, 
there could be no doubt that this apparent 
majority would, in the estimation of the 
country, be a real minority. On the other 
hand, the protectionists would retire from 
the division with unbroken ranks and un- 
daunted hearts, ready to enter the battle- 
field again on the first oceasion, and to 
renew the contest. They would appeal not 
only to their constituents but to the coun- 
try. They knew that the majority of the 
population were with them; and he be- 
lieved that the majority of the consti- 
tuencies were with them also. That appeal 
must soon be made to the nation, and the 
least he reckoned upon in the new Parlia- 
ment was 300 good Proteetionists. They 
would, therefore, see that the cause of pro- 
tection was not lost. He believed that that 
cause was still dear to the British nation, 
because it was in unison with British habits, 
and consonant to British interests. That 
cause he should continue to support— 
strong in the conviction of the principles 
on which it was founded ; and he should 
support it as long as he had a voice to 
speak, an arm to raise, or a shot to dis- 
charge in its behalf. 

Mr. SEYMER said, in rising for the 
first time to address the House, he wished, 
if possible, to enlist the feelings of hon. 
Gentlemen in his favour by assuring them 
that his speech would not occupy many mi- 
nutes. He did not mean to discuss the 
principle of protection; that had already 
been fully discussed on his side of the 
House. Had there not been frequent allu- 
sion made in the course of this debate, to 
the opinions of the tenant-farmers, he 
would not have risen on the present occa- 
sion. Hon. Members who had been elected 
for the last five or six years, appeared by 
this time to have forgot what were the opin- 
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ions of their constituents. Their memories, 
however, would probably be refreshed on 
an oceasion which could not be far distant. 
As he had been elected on Thursday last, 
he would, with the permission of the House, 
state what were, at the present moment, 
the opinions of the tenant-farmers in Dor- 
setshire; and he believed that the opinions 
of the Dorsetshire farmers were the opin- 
ions of nine-tenths of the farmers of Eng- 
land. The hon. Member for Finsbury, in 
the course of the present debate, had been 
pleased to say, that what the farmers re- 
quired was, not protection to agriculture, 
but the protection of the ballot, in which 
case they would vote conscientiously in 
favour of free trade. Now he would inform 
that hon. Gentleman and those who cheered 
him, that there could not be a greater mis- 
take than to say, that the genuine feelings 
of the farmers were not in favour of protec- 
tion. He believed that that statement was 
a mere radical shot fired at random by the 
hon. Member, who might very fairly repre- 
sent the feelings of a metropolitan district, 
but who evidently knew nothing of the feel- 
ings of the farmers. There were one or 


two circumstances connected with the elec- 
tion in Dorsetshire, which, with the per- 


mission of the House, he would allude to, 
in order to prove his assertion that the 
genuine feelings of the farmers were in fa- 
vour of protection. His hon. Colleague 
and himself became candidates for the 
county in consequence of a requisition nu- 
merously signed by the tenant-farmers of 
the county. It happened that three or 
four of the largest estates in the county 
were in the hands of free traders. It was 
therefore natural that the tenantry on those 
estates should hold back and refuse to sign 
the requisition till they knew what were the 
wishes of their landlords. He believed 
it was perfectly notorious and well known, 
that the English tenantry generally did 
wish to consult the feelings of their land- 
lords. And he did not think they were to 
be blamed for this. On this occasion they 
did, previous to signing the requisition to 
his hon. Colleague and himself, ask whe- 
ther there would be any objection taken to 
this course on the part of their landlords ? 
He was happy to state that these Gentle- 
men, much to their credit, said, as this was 
a farmers’ question, they would not inter- 
fere. From the moment that was known, 
aimost without a single exception, the far- 
mers came forward and signed the requisi- 
tion to his hon, Colleague and himself. 





That, he thought, proved his assertion, | 
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that the genuine feelings of the farmers 
were in favour of protection. Another state- 
ment had been made to the House, that 
only those persons cared for protection who 
were small and slovenly farmers —men 
who the free traders said ought never to 
have been farmers at all, but ought to be 
swept from the face of the earth; but that 
those who were really good farmers cared 
nothing about protection. Now, so far as 
his experience went, he would say that the 
very reverse was the case. The farmers 
were certainly all in favour of protection ; 
but the small farmers, not being in the 
habit of attending to political questions, did 
not understand much of the subject. They 
were very wisely in favour of protection; 
because they did not wish any change— 
they wanted to let well alone. But the 
large farmers, the men who employed ma- 
chinery and purchased foreign manures, 
and brought the appliances of science to 
bear upon agriculture—these men had lei- 
sure to attend to the complicated details of 
a question, and they, toa man, were strong 
protectionists. While speaking of the opin- 
ions of the farmers, he must, in justice to 
them, mention another point. In the course 
of his eanvass he had heard strong language 
used with respect to the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government, and to the 
Ministry in general. The farmers were 
plain men, and they used plain words, and 
he was afraid it would not be quite Parlia- 
mentary if he were to state the language 
which he had heard them use with respect 
to the right hon. Baronet. He had also 
heard strong expressions of dread at the 
consequences of the measure now proposed; 
but this he could say, that he had not wit- 
nessed any symptom of disaffection amongst 
the farmers; no abatement of their attach- 
ment to the institutions of the country; and 
therein he thought they were honourably 
contrasted with the Gentlemen of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. The moment matters 
went wrong with the League, disagreeable 
expressions were used, and those hints 
about an hereditary aristocracy were thrown 
out, which were so painful to persons fa- 
vourable to the maintenance of the great 
institutions of the country. The loyalty of 
the farmers was a constant quantity; the 
loyalty of the Leaguers varied with the 
weight of their purse. In his opinion, 
persons so loyal and well affected as the 
farmers of England were entitled to the 
greatest respect at the hands of the Go- 
vernment; but he regretted to say, that 
had the farmers been less loyal—had they 
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been more clamorous, and, he was afraid, 
more seditious in their language, he be- 
lieved their opinions would have had greater 
weight ‘with Her Majesty’s Government. 
He would only add, that should the hon. 
Gentlemen of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
or their successors, for successors in agita- 
tion they would certainly have—should the 
Gentlemen of the League or their succes- 
sors next attack one of the most cherished 
institutions of the country; and should the 
right hon. Baronet or any other Minister 
conceive it to be his duty to yield to that 
agitation, the Minister and the League 
would be met on that occasion by the same 
opposition from the farmers and indepen- 
dent yeomanry of England, as they now 
had to encounter from them on the question 
in which they were supposed to be specially 
interested. Ilaving said thus much, as the 
result of his observations amongst the 
farmers, by whom he had so recently been 
returned, he would not longer detain the 
House than to thank them for the patience 
with which they had heard him. 

Mr. VILLIERS: Sir, I have some 


scruple in rising after the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, from observing the 
order in which you have selected Members 


who have risen to address this Ilouse. I 
believe the hon. Gentleman and myself are 
agreed at present in opinion ; for, if I am 
not mistaken, coming recently as he does 
from the hustings and from addressing the 
farmers of Dorsetshire, he has stated there, 
representing as he did his own views and 
those of the farmers, that he was nowfor the 
immediate repeal of the Corn Laws. [‘* No, 
no!’’] Then the hon. Gentleman has been 
entirely misreported ; for there is not one 
newspaper that reported his Address which 


did not give sentiments to the effect that if 


there was to be a change in the Corn Law, 
he for one would be in favour of immediate 
repeal. The hon. Gentleman, it appears, 
now denies that he ever said in the county 
of Dorset that he was for immediate 
repeal, 

Mr. SEYMER had no wish to be mis- 
understood on the point. What he said 

yas, that he should oppose to the utmost 
the measures of Her Majesty’s Ministers ; 
but that if he failed in that opposition, he 
thought, on the whole, if repeal was to be 
carried out, that instead of being deferred 
three years, it would better it should take 
place at once. 

Mr. VILLIERS: I am glad to see that 
the accuracy of the press is so well sup- 
ported by the hon, Gentleman. I am 
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happy to hear his confirmation of the re- 
port to which I alluded. [‘* No!”’] Why 
do you say no, when the hon. Gentleman 
has just said yes? He has said that if the 
Corn Laws were to be repealed, it was far 
better to have them immediately repealed, 
than postponed for three years. I claim 
him therefore as a supporter of the Amend- 
ment to this measure which it is my inten- 
tion to propose; and if the hon. Gentleman 
is really representing the sentiments of the 
farmers, I believe he will vote for that Mo- 
tion. The hon. Member has told us that 
the tenant-farmers are an independent 
body of men; but the proof he has given 
us of it is, that most of them go to their 
landlords to ask how they ought to vote. 
He has stated that a great number of per- 
sons whose support he received held lands 
from landlords of liberal principles, and, 
fortunately for him, they got leave to vote 
as they liked. He has, however, I admit, 
given one proof that the farmers were in- 
dependent. He says they are generally 
loyal and well-atiected. Now, this is a 
somewhat more cheering proof that they 
are not wholly under the influence of their 
landlords. I believe it to be the ease. I 
believe they are very quiet good sort of 
people, and in general too steady and sen- 
sible to be really influenced by the disloyal, 
disaffected, inflammatory language that 
from the upper classes is addressed to them. 
The complaints of the farmers are not 
against the State—they do not quarrel 
with the Government—thcir grievances are 
nearer home. Those who know them are 
aware that they have domestic grievances 
that are never redressed; but the landlords, 
instead of remedying these, have been 
going about and telling them that the Go- 
vernment of the country is endeavouring to 
injure them, and that it is composed of 
men void of honour, truth, and honesty. 
The farmers, however, are much too sen- 
sible to be led away by all the interested 
language addressed to them; and in their 
hearts I believe what the hon. Gentleman 
says is true, that they are for the imme- 
diate repeal of the Corn Laws, and for abo- 
lishing the system at onee. [‘‘ No, no.’’] 
I think the hon. Gentleman’s speech went 
to show us how very much the farmers 
were under the influence of the landlords 
with respect to their yotes, and therefore 
their opinions are not necessarily those of 
their landlords, I will just refer to a 
speech which was made before him. That 
was the most extraordinary address that 
we have heard recently ; it was nearly an 
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hour and a half long. I refer to the 
speech delivered by the hon. Member for 
Rutlandshire (Mr. G. Finch). He is the 
last newly-elected protectionist Member in 
this House. I think the hon. Gentleman 
must have met the same person as I met 
with this morning, who asked me what all 
this was about, and what was the cause of 
this protracted debate ; for he said it was 
only the same old story over again, and 
nobody really cared about it out of the 
House, except that .it might be brought to 
aclose. The hon. Member gets up, and 
like the chorus in the Greek plays, tells 
us all that has passed, how we come to be 
where we are, who has done this and who 
has done the other, arriving only at the 
same conclusion as those of his party who 
have preceded him, namely, that if the 
Corn Laws are abolished, England’s sun 
will set for ever. He professes. to tell us 
what is the result of this election—that it 
indicates the opinion of the publie on the 
question ; while the fact is, that it indicates 
nothing but that which the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dorsetshire has 
stated—the influence which the landlords 
in Rutlandshire have over their tenants ; 
and they have returned him, as many 
others have been returned, just to repre- 
sent their views and opinions. A single 
novelty in the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
there was, namely, that it was important 
to put an end to the trade with America 
and France, because those are countries 
which we might possibly go to war with— 
the wisdom of which is so obvious as hardly 
to need repeating. Sir, I really have some 
seruple in rising to address the House 
upon this subject. In the first place, there 
is nothing I ean say respecting the ques- 
tion now before the House which has not 
upon this occasion been better said by Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and, in the se- 
cond place, I believe that no service would 
be more highly appreciated by the public 
than that of facilitating in every way the 
progress of the measure. Hon. Gentle- 
men in that corner of the House do not 
seem to encourage this forbearance. They 
have marked out for themselves a course 
of obstruction, which, perhaps, they can 
explain, and in which, if they can, they are 
more fortunate than other people. I can- 
not, however, help contrasting the patience 
with which the House now bears with 
them with the conduct adopted when the 
persons who brought forward this question 
at other times have met with. When per- 


Sons in a minority, in this House, and who 
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have promoted this discussion, have stood 
up and pleaded for the sufferings of their 
constituents, and have asked for en in- 
quiry into the connection of this law with 
all that misery and privation, were asking 
even for a partial inquiry into that which 
they ascribed to the influence of this enact- 
ment—I have tingling in my ears now 
those hideous noises, those horrid yells 
which were then raised to stifle all ex- 
pression of opinion. I think there is also 
presented a striking contrast in what took 
place upon the passing of this law in 
1815, with what is now occurring with re- 
gard to its abolition. The people were ex- 
claiming in the streets against the enact- 
ment of this law. Soldiers surrounded this 
House ; and the Members made complaints 
that they had not even time to present 
their petitions to the House, foretelling all 
the misery and distress which its operation 
could entail upon them. Notwithstanding 
which, the Corn Law was passed with the 
greatest speed which the forms of this 
House would enable a Bill to pass into 
law. But now Gentlemen opposite are 
pleading for themselves, for the rich, and 
for the aristocracy ; and therefore we have 
this debate protracted to a longer period 
than has ever been known upon any other 
question —longer than any question has 
been protracted within the memory of any 
Member within this House. Now we are 
to have an unprecedented delay. For 
three weeks have we sat here listening to 
the same statements over and over again. 
After all the experience which has been 
gained of the mischief of this law ; after it 
has been discredited by every enlightened 
authority ; after all the argument being on 
one side, and that side being supported by 
every statesman of note—I say, here we 
are, having the same things repeated over 
and over again, for the space of three 
weeks. Such is the difference between 
the way in which the interests of the rich, 
and the rights of the poor, are considered 
in this House. However, Sir, as the time 
is to be wasted, I do not think I should be 
really doing justice to the principles I 
have advocated in this House—I do not 
think I should be doing justice to those 
whom I represent here, and those with 
whom I have co-operated so long through- 
out the country—if I did not express my 
joy and satisfaction at the concession that 
has been made to wisdom, truth, and 
justice in the propositions and avowals 
which have been made by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. [‘* Oh !’’] And, Sir, as the sub- 
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ject has been so much forced upon the con- 
sideration of the House, I cannot help 
forming an opinion as to whether this con- 
cession has been made at the sacrifice of 
honour or from interest on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers; and I declare most 
solemnly, that it seems to me, that the 
concessions which have been made, have 
been the result of a lively sense of the 
responsibility which, as Ministers and 
statesmen, they have of the danger to the 
country from the continuance of this law. 
And I must state for those who have de- 
pended chiefly on fact and argument to 
persuade their opponents, that it is 
most gratifying to observe that the aban- 
donment of the protective system has 
been conceded by the leaders on both 
sides under cireumstanees which place 
them entirely above the suspicion of any 
interested views; for I do believe, that 
when the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don declared in this House, at the begin- 
ning of last Session, that he considered 
that the system of protection, as it is 
called, was the bane of that interest which 
was thought to be secured by it—when he 
proposed, in the course of last summer, 
that the House should resolve that those 
duties were injurious to those who were 
said to be benefited by them—when he, 
moreover, addressed his letter to his con- 
stituents, telling them that he was ready 
to give full effect to his conviction—I say, 
that when he did this, I believe he did so, 
not only from an honest sense of what was 
due to the community ; but I am not sure 
whether in doing so he was not considered 
by some to have marred the interests of 
his party. With respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman, there has been so much dis- 
cussion on his conduct, that it is impossi- 
ble not to have formed an opinion upon 
his position in this matter; and I declare 
that I cannot see in what respect he has 
deserved the reproaches which he has re- 
ceived from his party. As far as I have 
collected from what has been said in this 
House, the right hon. Gentleman does not 
propose this measure himself without re- 
luetance. He has made the proposition 
himself, being satisfied that it was right that 
it should be made, but only after having 
submitted to others the propriety of pro- 
posing it to this House. It is no fault of 
his, as far as I can discover, that he is 
Minister at this moment, or that he is now 
the proposer of this measure. I think, 
therefore, Sir, that on this ground, and 
certainly on every other, the public have 
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no reason for complaint, that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have been the 
Minister to submit such a measure to the 
country. If I collect the opinion of the 
public rightly upon this subject, it is, that 
they are pleased that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet should have thrown aside those tram. 
mels with which every Ministry has been 
surrounded on this question, and that he 
has at length cleared himself from an in. 
solent domination to which all past Govem- 
ments have been too long subject, and has 
become the Minister of the country. It 
has been the boast of this class that they 
have chosen the Minister of the country; 
and they have always threatened their 
Minister, that if he ventured to meddle 
with the Corn Law, to deal in faet with 
this privilege of their class, he should 
cease to hold power in their service. The 
right hon. Gentleman, actuated by a sense 
of what is due to the country, has braved 
this party, disregarded this dictation, and 
has come forward and proposed a measure 
for the interest of the community, and has 
thrown himself upon that community un- 
reservedly for support. I believe that the 
publie in general are delighted to see him 
relieved from the trammels of his former 
party; and I further believe that the pub- 
lic will carry him through, not only in this, 
but in every other measure in which he 
will consult the public interest, and have 
the honesty and courage to propose them 
to the House. Sir, I know that this mea- 
sure is not a complete one; I am aware 
that in one respect it falls short of what 
the country wished. I have been asked 
by an hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Newecastle-under-Lyne, whether I will in- 
deed venture to recommend the adoption 
of this measure? Why, Sir, I did put 
on record, within a few hours after that 
measure was proposed, my congratula- 
tions to my constituents at their being 
likely to receive so large an instalment of 
what they had been struggling for so long. 
If I had not taken that step, I should 
have been much disposed to have done so 
after the opening speech of the Member 
for Bristol, who proposed the Amendment 
now before the House ; and who said, that 
if this measure was passed, he and his 
party would regard the system of protec- 
tion as abolished for ever. If I had not 
done it then, I should have felt justified in 
doing so after witnessing the opposition 
which the right hon. Gentleman has re- 
ceived from the other side of the House. 
I say, the violence of that opposition will 
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be accepted by the country as an apology 
for many of the deficiencies and much of 
the incompleteness of the measure. The 
right hon. Gentleman will be looked upon 
as a negotiator with that party which has 
long domineered and tyrannized over this 
country, and as having obtained the most 
that he was able for the people. The 
ublic will see from the conduct of the 
on. Members opposite, what difficulties 
the right hon. Baronet has had to contend 
with, and what a fierce spirit has been 
opposed to him on account of the measures 
he has proposed. Gentlemen opposite, 
however, are not aware, perhaps, of what 
service they are rendering to the right 
hon. Baronet, and the popularity they are 
giving to the measure by their conduct in 
the course they are pursuing. For my 
part, I believe that the violence and pas- 
sion that have been exhibited upon that 
side of the House, in respect to that mea- 
sure, has of itself endeared it to the public 
—that every Member who has deserted 
the Minister, and exhibits the’ sacrifice 
that the right hon. Gentleman has been 
obliged to make in proposing this measure 
of national advantage, places the right 
hon. Gentleman on a pinnacle of public 
favour which he could not have expected 
otherwise to attain. Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-under-Lyne asked me 
whether I would dare to show my face 
among my constituents after supporting 
this measure? I would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber and any of those who support him, 
whether two years hence they will venture 
into any public meeting and show their 
faces after supporting an Amendment 
which I must consider the most daring de- 
fiance of public opinion, and of the general 
interest, | haveeverknown? Itmakes no 
distinction in the measures involved in the 
scheme, without denying the expediency 
of many of them: it says simply and per- 
emptorily to the scheme, ‘*We will have 
none of it, we abjure the principle of it.” 
There are many parts of the right. hon. Ba- 
ronet’s scheme admitted to be beneficial to 
agriculture. There are many people without 
the means of subsistence, who might ex- 
pect to obtain it if some of these measures 
were carried; for they might hope to ex- 
change food for their industry, which they 
cannot do now; but simply because that 
article is dealt with, from which so many 
here derive their income, the whole scheme 
is to be rejected. [Cries of ‘No, no,” 
from the Conservative benches.| You say, 
‘No, no ;” but are there not many of you 
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who have said that there were parts of the 
scheme which were most desirable, and 
which would much benefit agriculture? 
You say, ‘No, no;” but I ask if there 
are not many of you who have said that 
some parts of the scheme are most desira- 
ble and expedient. I ask if noble Lords 
have not, at some of their protection meet- 
ings, said that several of the schemes in- 
cluded in this measure will be most advan- 
tageous to agriculture? [Cries of “No, 
no!’’] Why I can point to counties where 
protectionists have come forward and said 
so. [Cries of “Name, name.”’] There 
is Lord Essex, in Hertfordshire, said that 
Indian corn would be a great boon to agri- 
culture. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’}] Why, he is a protec- 
tionist, and he would not let foreign wheat 
come in to feed the people, but he would 
allow foreign food to feed cattle. You 
will not even allow those who are graziers, 
and who want to feed their cattle, to have 
this food from abroad. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] 
You may shake your heads, but I say it 
is so. Why, my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newark, who has just been re- 
turned, a rank protectionist, shakes his 
head; what does he mean? Does he mean 
that he would let in Indian corn, not fear- 
ing that it might supersede the use of the 
nobler grain? He would let it in! Then 
why vote for this Amendment? The Bill 
is opposed in toto. The Irish people might 
starve. [‘*No, no!’’] Oh, you would open 
the ports ; how long is it since you con- 
sented to do that? Since you discovered 
that there was little corn to come in. 
There was nothing said in last autumn 
about opening the ports. Then it was 
said that there was no scarcity, that there 
was nothing but the basest cowardice on 
the part of the Government. ‘ Afraid,”’ 
you said, “afraid of the people starving! 
Why, was there ever such pusillanimous 
government as this? Was there ever 
such turpitude ?”’ I heard this expression 
the other night. This is what you stated 
then; but now you have discovered that 
grain is actually going out of this country 
from the warehouses to neighbouring 
States, and that there is such a scarcity 
on the Continent that there is no more 
grain to come in; and you now state, and 
the hon. Member for Somersetshire says, 
‘God forbid that we should prevent any- 
thing coming in to save the people, if they 
are starving!’’ Anything may come in so 
long as it is sure that prices will not fall. 
With little prospect of advantage the ports 
may be open now. [‘‘ No, no,”’] Well, 
i 
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if that be not so, I do not understand what 
you mean by saying ‘ No, no,” when I as- 
sert that you are trying to oppose all the 
measures comprehended in this scheme. 
Sir, we have heard in the course of this 
debate, that it is for the purpose of discus- 
sing the great principle, the great system 
of protection, the system of policy that has 
long prevailed in this country, that this 
debate has been so long continued. Now, 
this is the eleventh day that we have been 
discussing the system of protection ; and I 
want to know whether any one has the least 
idea what that system is? Has any one 
the slightest idea, from anything that has 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
what that system or principle is—whether 
there is any rule in it—any result from it; 
whether anything that ought to be digni- 
fied by the name of a system of policy, 
resting on general principles and involving 
the general good, has been raised in ques- 
tion on the occasion? Why, it is quite 
clear that no one has given the House an 
idea of what is called the system, if he has 
one himself. It has been asked on this 
side, whether this system of protection can 
be universally applied. ‘‘ Oh, certainly not,”’ 
it is answered. You say you cannot regu- 
late the price of labour, whatever you may 
do with the price of food. It has been ad- 
mitted that cannot be done. Can you de- 
fine the cases where protection ought to be 
applied 2? They have not been stated, if it 
is possible. ‘‘Is it,” we ask, ‘‘ opposed 
to the principle of competition ?’’ ‘‘ Oh, 
God forbid! it is not opposed to competi- 
tion, for Lord Stanley, our leader, defines 
protection to be ‘competition subject to 
regulation.’’’ But you cannot tell us the 
principle on which it should be regulated. 
You say you do not mean to oppose all 
the advantages proposed in the mea- 
sure ; but you want to maintain the prin- 
ciple of protection. I thought that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shrews- 
bury (Mr. Disraeli) would have told us 
something about the principle, would have 
shown us how its application could be 
made national or general ; but instead of 
enlightening us himself, he only complained 
of others not enlightening him, and la- 
mented that his friends around him had 
not told him what the principle was. Now, 
I ask the House candidly whether this 
great system, which was said to be in ques- 
tion, has not dwindled down into a com- 
plaint of that fanciful obstruction to the 
trade in food for the purpose of making 
it dear and scarce, called the sliding- 
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scale, being in danger of being removed? 
Every Member who has spoken upon thig 
subject, when he has risen to vindicate the 
system of protection, has hardly been on 
his legs five minutes before he commences 
to discuss the horrors of free trade in food, 
and to depict the advantages of the sliding. 
scale, which, it seems, is dignified by the 
term of protection to agriculture. Well, 
but here again, have we got any informa. 
tion upon the influence of this mode of pro- 
tecting agriculture? Have we had the slight- 
est intimation upon the subject, how the 
science of agriculture is advanced by this 
means; how capital can be wisely applied to 
the cultivation of the soil? Have we even 
heard anything but the vaguest assertions 
as to what prices would be if there were 
a free trade in corn? Not one single 
syllable has been uttered to show how this 
impediment to trade tends to advance agri- 
culture. Not one single agricultural au- 
thority has been quoted in the whole of 
this debate to show that the sliding-scale, 
or what you term this system of protection 
to agriculture, promotes improvement in 
that business. Not one single man en- 
gaged in agriculture—not an individual 
who would be an authority in any hundred 
or parish in this country, have you quoted 
to back your statements that this protec- 
tion is essential to a proper culture of soil. 
Many have been quoted on the other side, 
who have said that agriculture depends on 
nothing of the kind, and that there is not 
the least necessity for an Act of Parlia- 
ment to secure high prices. Why, there 
has been a gentleman deeply interested in 
the business of farming, who has been in 
the gallery of this House, that I could 
quote. He is about the largest occupier 
of land in the country, and he was exa- 
mined for three days before the Agricultu- 
ral Committee of this House, when it sat 
last, having been called as a great autho- 
rity amongst agricultural gentlemen. Well, 
he has been within the last few nights in 
the gallery of this House, and he has been 
wanting to be in the House that he might 
answer the silly things which he has heard 
from your side on the subject. He occupies 
3,800 acres. He holds land in six counties. 
He is areceiver of rents in eight counties ; 
and he states, that he is for the total, and 
immediate, and unconditional repeal of the 
Corn Laws as the best thing for the 
farmer. When we see such men as that 
in favour of a repeal of the Corn Laws, it 
certainly is not wonderful that you are 80 
averse to inquiry. You never would give 
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any Committee: you would not hear any 
one at the bar of this House on the subject, 
because you knew that these persons would 
come forward and give evidence directly in 
opposition to your views. You would never 
face an inquiry. Those persons are ready 
to come, but you have none ready to call 
on your side. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] “Oh!” why you 
never name such persons in support of your 
ease: you are surely on your trial before 
the country now, and you should cite intel- 
ligent agriculturists in support of your 
views of protection. I venture to say now, 
what I said before, that if you go into a 
Committee of inquiry, that I will call far- 
mers from every county in England—that 
I will call land agents, and every man who 
is competent to give evidence from his ex- 
perience, and that they shall give evidence 
contrary to your views of the subject. 
[‘Oh, oh.””] Yousay “‘Oh;” why there 
is a club of land agents in this city, and I 
have reason to believe that the majority of 
its members are of opinion that a total and 
immediate repeal of the Corn Laws will do 
no harm to the landed interest. One would 
have thought that the hon. Member for 
Essex and the hon. Member for Suffolk, 
who have both spoken—who plume them- 


selves on being identified with the soil— 
who would be quite angry if they were not 
supposed to be so, would have given us 


some information. I listened with great 
interest to them, because I know how able 
they are upon this subject. The hon. 
Member for Essex (Sir J. Tyrrell), after 
cutting some very questionable jokes, in 
the first part of his speech, ended by read- 
ing a chapter from Dr. Arnold about men 
with one idea. Then there is the hon. 
Member for Suffolk. He was returned 
specially as the farmers’ friend—as the 
man who knew more about the farmers 
than anybody else. I don’t know whether 
anybody else did, but I confess I listened 
to what that hon. Gentleman said ; and all 
I could collect was, that he was reading the 
Solicitor General’s speech made some time 
ago at Cambridge. Those are two of the 
chief agricultural counties, and that is 
all we can collect from those two Mem- 
bers. Those hon. Gentlemen will go any 
length to turn out the Government, and to 
oppose the right hon. Gentleman’s measure, 
and yet we cannot obtain a single notion 
from them as to the way in which the 
sliding-scale benefits agriculture. There 
is the Member for Norfolk: I see him in 
his place there. There is a very intelligent 
man in the county of Norfolk who has 
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written a pamphlet, and who says if the 
landlords will do (what they will not do), 
and if you will make the tenants do (what 
they are not able todo), that we shall have 
plenty of corn without free trade. That 
gentleman, I dare say, is a constituent of 
the hon. Member for Norfolk: his name 
is Warnes. That gentleman has published 
a book, and he declares, that the farmers 
of the present day must take for their text, 
for their rule of proceeding, that low price 
is quite compatible with good agriculture ; 
that they must never look to high prices, 
but must produce a great quantity, and 
must depend for suecess on low prices and 
plentiful crops. That doctrine is, I think, 
directly opposed to that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for that county, who, practically, by this 
law tells the farmer, ‘‘ Never mind the 
cultivation, never mind how you manage 
your farm, because we will get you an Act 
of Parliament, and we will secure you high 
prices, which is all you want:” that is 
the object he is seeking to serve at this 
moment. Then I ask, if the House has 
heard, on this occasion, any great results 
from this system of protecting agriculture, 
which justify it? The hon. Member for 
Norfolk tells us of none. Do you point to 
the farmers or labourers as offering ex- 
amples of its success? Why, we have 
searcely heard a word said about the con- 
dition of the farmers during the discussion; 
but if you look at the speeches out of this 
House, you will collect from them that the 
farmer who has prospered during the last 
thirty years is so rare a bird, so strange an 
animal, that if he was seen, he should be 
stuffed and sent to the British Museum. 
It has actually been said at the agricultural 
meetings, that the farmer who has thriven 
under this system ought to be preserved in 
a Museum. Then, as to the labourers, have 
we had any evidence of their prosperity ? 
We have been told that the Goatacre 
meeting was a thing got up by the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. That, however, is not 
the fact. The League had nothing what- 
ever to do with that meeting. I know that 
that meeting was only one of a series of 
meetings which have been held for some 
years past by the labourers of Wiltshire, 
who have always declared the same thing, 
that they could not be worse off than they 
are, and that any change among them 
must be for the better. But look at the 
Reports of every Commission that has been 
appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the agricultural labourer, and you will see 
from 1824 down to 1843, the date of the 
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last Report, just exactly the same account 
of the agricultural labourers—that their 
condition is as bad physically as it is pos- 
sible to be, and that they live under cir- 
cumstances, the result of physical suffering, 
the most unfavourable to their morals and 
their happiness; and that this is particularly 
the case in the most agricultural counties. I 
wonder that the hon. Member for Suffolk 
did not allude to the agricultural labourers 
of his county, because they are specially 
mentioned in the Report of the year 1824, 
and have been constantly referred to since. 
In Suffolk there are more of what are 
called gentlemen farmers and of clergy 
than in any other county, and yet the 
people are described as being there as 
demoralized, and are subject to as much 
privation as in any other county in Eng- 
land. The hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
asks if the people have not thriven under 
this system of protection? I say they 
decidedly have not; and I ask why, if they 
have, we have had no account of that pros- 
perity during the eleven days that this 
debate has been discussed; and why we 
have not been told how it could benefit the 
poor; and, in fact, why we have up to this 
moment been left with no better definition 
of the results of the system than that 
which was obtained from Lord Stanley in 
another place? Lord Stanley was asked 
what he meant by this system; and he was 
obliged to avow that it was a system that 
raised the rent of land, that raised the 
price of food, but did not raise the wages 
of labour. Well, then, I believe that Lord 
Stanley is your leader, and that you are 
all proud to acknowledge him to be so. The 
principles, therefore, which he has avowed 
are those which you have been fighting for 
eleven days past, and in support of which 
you are going to a division; a system that 
raises the price of food, raises the rent of 
land, but does nothing to benefit the la- 
bourer—a system which accounts for a 
prosperous farmer being such a rare bird 
that he ought to be stuffed and preserved; 
and why the condition of the agricultural 
labourer is a by-word of demoralization 
and distress, It is the exact result that 
you would expect from Lord Stanley’s de- 
finition of raising the rent of land and the 
price of food without also raising the wages 
of labour. That is the definition of your 
own system, given by your own leader. 
Now, we ought to know what the general 
effect of this system is. We are legislat- 
ing for the public at large, and we ought 
to know what the effect of this system is 
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upon them. The right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment tells us that he has ascertained its 
effect. He has, in my opinion, most accu. 
rately stated it. The right hon. Baronet 
said that he had evidence which had been 
forced upon him, to show how the purpose 
of the protective system, namely, to secure 
high prices, affected the working classes 
and the community at large, if it succeeded, 
The right hon. Baronet states the result of 
his official observation, and you have 
avoided dealing with that point altogether. 
Yes; you have met it in one way; you 
have railed at the Ministers for treachery; 
you have charged them with letting the cat 
out of the bag. We have had a great deal 
of talk about a system; but you have not 
answered this case, and you have left your- 
selves up to this moment exposed to the 
charge of promoting a system which pro- 
duces the effects which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has told us, who has been in office 
during two periods—one, when food was 
dear through the operation of your law; 
and the other when it was cheap, the result 
of the blessings of Providence. He says that 
he has found, in one case, that in conse- 
quence of high prices the poor were in 
distress; that they were miserable; that 
they were tempted into crirae; that the 
rate of mortality among them kad increased; 
and that these misfortunes had fallen upon 
them from the success of protection. And 
when, by the bounty of God, your system 
has failed; and when you come to this 
House to complain that the price is low, 
and that high prices are necessary to your 
interest, and when you denounce the Min- 
ister, because you have not got a sufficient 
price for your produce; he tells you that, 
though food is low, the price of labour is 
high, that crime is diminished, and that 
death, disease, and all the miseries that 
before befel them are less; and that, there- 
fore, he has come to the conclusion that 
the success of your protective system is 
calculated to promote the misery of the 
people, and its failure ensured to them 
prosperity and happiness. To this moment 
there is not one of you who has given an 
answer on this point to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet—not one. When the right hon. 
Baronet rose last summer, and stated all 
these results, there was not one of you who 
answered him. When he said that, under 
a high price of provisions, wages did not 
increase, but that much misery and desti- 
tution followed, you ought to have risen 
and said, that low-priced provisions do not 
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promote the comforts of the people. You 
ought to have risen and said, what I have 
often heard in this House before, that high 
prices of provisions improve the condition 
of the labouring class. But you did not 
do that; because if you had you felt that 
nobody would have believed it. You sub- 
mitted to his proposition then; you tacitly 
agreed with what he said; and who could be- 
lieve that any man who intended to show his 
face in the country again would continue a 
system which he said was the source of such 


. calamity whenever it succeeded success? I 


say, that when the right hon. Gentleman 
made that speech last May, it was a subject 
of general remark that the Corn Laws were 
doomed. If he had said then that high 
prices of provision were good for the poor, 
and that none of these blessings had fallen 
to them from low price, you would have 
a good right now to charge him with in- 
consistency. I maintain that the right hon. 
Gentleman did then overthrow the system 
of enhancing the price of food by law. He 
told you that misery and misfortune had 
been the result of it; but not one rose to 
contradict the statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made, but, on the 
contrary, some country Gentleman rose on 
the other side, and bore out his statement. 
Even in the agricultural districts it was 
seen that the effect of high prices of food 
was to produce misery and misfortune ; but 
when the prices of food fell it brought the 
greatest advantage to the agricultural la- 
bourers. Well, now, I say that it is a very 
serious charge, which ought to be met 
before the close of this debate. I say that 
the charge involved in that statement ought 
to be met, otherwise the indication of your 
good fortune is that of the misery of others. 
You should not look to the prices current, 
but to the calendars and to the rate of 
mortality, and the misfortunes that befal 
man, in order to know whether you are 
well off under this law, or whether you 
should contend for its maintenance. Ac- 
cording to your system, a man should con- 
gratulate you if you were told that the 
people were miserable, and dying of disease, 
occasioned by the high price and scarcity 
of food. I do not say that this is so; but 
if you do not answer the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, you are open to the charge. You 
have had now eleven days’ debate without 
meeting that one fact. I say that the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that to you; that 
the noble Lord the Member for London tells 
you, in his letter to the city of London, that 
the intention of the law is to make food 
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dear, and that the effect of that is, in his 
opinion, precisely what the Home Secretary 
has told you it is. You cannot escape from 
that purpose of the law, because there is 
no meaning in the law, if it is not to make 
food dear. It is very well for the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
to say, ‘‘ God forbid that the price of corn 
should be high ; he does not wish scarcity : 
that he knew it was a great misfortune’ — 
and all that sort of thing. It is all very 
well to say so; but how is he going to vote, 
and how has he voted on previous occa- 
sions? I ask this because there has been 
talking about the Corn Law for twenty-five 
years; and there has been no other purpose 
ever in view but to maintain price. I refer 
him to the year 1822, from that time to 
the present, and to the fact that prices 
never have been low during that period, 
but that the country Gentlemen have come 
here to complain: and, on the other hand, 
I say, they have never been high but that 
the people have come here to complain of 
distress. In 1822, the price of food was 
lower than ever it was before. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
must remember all that took place then ; 
that it was made a subject of positive 
grievance by the county Members, that 
prices were so low. But these low prices 
were not the result of importation. We 
have heard to-night that cheapness pro- 
duced by importation and abundant har- 
vests, are two very different things. I say 
that low prices are what you have always 
complained of. You never distinguish be- 
tween low prices and the causes that pro- 
duce low prices. I forget who it was—but 
I believe it was the hon. Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. B. Denison) 
who attempted to-night to draw a difference 
between the cheapness produced by foreign 
importation and an abundant harvest. Ah, 
you will do well to look to the years 1822, 
1835, and 1845. I say there are three 
distinct periods when the prices have been 
low, not from importation, but from the care 
of God, of which you have come down here 
and complained. | ‘‘No!’’] Why, it is of no 
use denying the fact ; there are the records 
up-stairs which will prove it. Lord Castle- 
reagh came down and proposed a scheme 
for making food dear. He suggested a vote 
of money, in order to buy up the. “‘ surplus 
food,”’ as it was called, to: secure a remu- 
nerating price to the landed interest. There 
was a vote of money proposed in the House 
to relieve the landed interest from the sup- 
port of the poor. I say that in 1835 and 
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1836 there were low prices that proceeded 
from good harvests and nothing else ; and 
yet the Marquess of Chandos came here 
and proposed a repeal of the malt tax, and 
that the House should go into Committee 
upon the grievous state of agriculture; and 
I believe there were Committees appointed 
in both Houses of Parliament, to consider 
the unparalleled distress of the country 
party, although not from importation, but 
simply from an abundant harvest. I ask, 
what was the meaning of that two hours’ 
speech which we heard last year from the 
hon. Member for Somerset, flourishing the 
prices current in his hand, and complaining 
that the Government had not secured them 
a better price of beef, flour, bacon, veal, 
pork, &e. He did not complain of low 
prices occasioned by importation, because 
there was less imported during that year 
than for some time before; but he stated 
that there was distress owing to prices fal- 
ling, and on account of a more abundant 
harvest than usual. I say, therefore, that 


what you complain of is low prices, and that 
the object of the Corn Law is high prices. 
I say, again, that after the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 


for the Home Department, who says that 
he cannot resist the evidence that high 
prices produce distress, because wages are 
not increased in a corresponding ratio, you 
must say why you contend for the continu- 
ance of a system that is intended to raise 
price. But then it is contended that the 
Corn Laws are not only a protection to 
agriculture, but are also to protect domestic 
industry. What do you mean by ‘ domes- 
tic industry?’ It must mean something, 
I suppose, in which the working classes are 
concerned. But have you any evidence 
that the working classes agree with you in 
that view of the case—that the working 
classes believe themselves interested in a 
system that produces all that misery which 
the right hon. Gentleman says takes place 
whenever this scheme succeeds? Have 
you any evidence, I say, of the working 
classes agreeing with you? Has any Gen- 
tleman quoted the opinions of the working 
classes in support of the position that the 
Corn Laws are beneficial to domestic in- 
dustry—that they are satisfied with the 
idea that they shall benefit with the high 
price of food? I tell you there is not 
a single town in all England where the 
working men are not against you, and 
have not more or less declared themselves 
against your doctrine. I believe the ad- 
dress published by the working men at 
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Sheffield, agreed to in an open-air meeting, 
and to their fellow workmen throughout 
the country, was assented to by them all, 
They say— 

“ These laws have deranged our monetary sys. 
tem, making numbers of our manufacturers bank- 
rupts, checking the natural current of trade, and 
reducing thousands of families to misery and star. 
vation ; nor do they produce any real good to the 
great mass of our agricultural population; for 
those who till the earth, and make it lovely and 
fruitful by their labour, are only allowed the 
slave’s share of the many blessings they produce.” 


Again, at Liverpool in 1843, some of the 
working classes undertook to inquire into 
the condition of their own class then resid- 
ing in that town, and the result of the in- 
quiry into the condition of 5,000 families 
in that town, which was verified by some 
respectable merchants at the time, was the 
following :— 

“That the labouring classes are in a state of 
great distress. That their condition has been 
getting worse for the last four years. That we 
find that disease and crime bear a relation to the 
price of food. That high prices of provisions 
compel the people to live on coarser food, thus 
injuring their health and abridging their comforts, 
That manufacturers and dealers are fast sinking, 
from an inability in the bulk of the pepulation to 
purchase from them those articles necessary to 
their existence. That we find that high wages 
and full employment are coincident with low 
prices of provisions, and that high prices of pro- 
visions are coincident with low wages and want of 
employment. 1052 families are supported by 
pawning, charity, or prostitution. 1017 families 
are supported by savings, credit, relations, and 
casual employment. Other families are now on 
the parish: out of 5,000 families, 3,600 come 
from the agricultural districts, not being able to 
find employment in their own districts.” 

That is the way the Corn Law supports 
domestic industry. Why, it is surely a 
mockery and an insult to tell the poor that 
you stop this measure to promote their in- 
dustry in the town and in the country. 
There are some things that have been said 
certainly against the measure, and which, 
perhaps, I should not notice, but that the 
authority of the Member for Sunderland, 
who has used them, may influence some- 
body. The hon. Member for Sunderland 
is very much alarmed at this measure, and 
he has used all his authority to frighten 
the House and the country upon three 
grounds. In the first place, he is afraid 
that the sum at which wheat can be 
brought into this country from abroad will 
be too low for agriculture here—he is 
afraid of the injury which may be done to 
our home trade—and he is afraid of the 
effect on the exchanges. I mention the 
hon. Gentleman because he has a singular 
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sition at present; and, owing to the 
great success of his undertakings, whatever 
falls from him is taken to be gospel by 
some. Now, the hon. Gentleman told us 
the other night that he had brought foreign 
corn into this country at 25s. a quarter. 
The hon. Gentleman says in 1837 he was 
a party to a transaction himself, in which 
wheat, after paying the charges of freight 
and duty, was lodged here at 25s. It was 
impossible to doubt the truth of that which 
any Gentleman says he did himself, and 
quite impossible to doubt anything which 
the Member for Sunderland says ; but when 
the hon. Gentleman states a fact of that 
kind, he wants the country at large to 
draw a general conclusion from it. He 
wants people to suppose when food can be 
purchased and consumed at 25s. a quarter, 
and can be imported at that price from 
abroad, that the farmers of this coun- 
try cannot compete with the foreign 
grower. That is the purpose for which 
the statement was used ; or, if not, it was 
of no use at all. I think that the hon. 
Gentleman ought to have stated in the 
first place where it was that he imported 
his grain from, as during the last week his 
statement has been used in different pa- 
pers, as if it was the general import price 
of foreign wheat. I believe that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite will admit that we 
must import a considerable quantity of 
grain from Poland and Russia, and that 
Dantzic must be one of the ports from 
which we must receive grain. We shall 
have to get a million, or two millions, or, 
as some people say, four millions ; and we 
must depend on that port to a great extent. 
I happen to have here an authority which I 
defy any one to question, namely, the prices 
of grain at Dantzic during the whole of the 
year 1837, in which year the hon. Gentle- 
man imported his wheat at 25s. a quarter, 
and the price of freights from Dantzic 
to Liverpool or London. [Mr. Hupson 
was here understood to say, that the wheat 
which he had purchased came from Odessa. | 
But as I understood the hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, wheat could be bought for gene- 
ral consumption at 25s. the quarter; and this 
fact is of little use if it has only reference 
to damaged wheat at Odessa, because I 
say that you must depend for a large por- 
tion of your wheat upon Dantzic. The 
hon. Gentleman says he brought grain 
here—good grain—capable of being con- 
sumed as human food, and brought into 
the market at 25s. I say that the finest 
quality, capable of being consumed there, 
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never was sold at Dantzic during that 
year under 29s. a quarter. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: ‘‘Odessa.’’] But the hon. Member is 
telling you the free-trade price of wheat, 
and you all began triumphing on that ac- 
count, because you believe that it will be 
inferred that wheat, which ought to be 
at 56s. here, as you say, will be only 25s. 
in future. Now the prices of wheat at 
Dantzic for the highest and lowest quali- 
ties, during the year 1837, were as follow ; 
—I find that in 1837 the prices in Dantzic 
were— 


Highest quality. Lowest quality. 


April...31s. 0d. per quarter. 28s. 5d. per quarter. 
32 : 24 0 


May ... 

June...33 25 
July... 30 20 
Aug....32 20 
Sept... 32 24 
Oct.... 29 23 
Nov....30 25 
Dec....29 28 
During the same period the prices of freights 
from Dantzic to London and Liverpool 
were never less than 4s. 9d., and some- 
times were 6s., and the other charges 3s., 
and yet the hon. Gentleman tells you that 
if the trade was open, foreign grain would 
be imported here at 25s. a quarter: this he 
infers from what took place in the year 
1837, after our ports had been closed for 
four years. There is another peculiarity 
in that year—namely, that a very large 
amount of Baltic wheat which was grown, 
went from Dantzie to America—which 
makes him still more fortunate in having 
been able to land one cargo here from some- 
where for 25s. But the hon. Gentleman 
is one of that school which says there is no 
objection to an importation of foreign corn 
if it be not paid for in gold. Well, then, I 
will just tell the hon. Gentleman what was 
the case when we were importing grain be- 
tween the years 1840 and 1844. In 1839, 
there is no doubt that the bullion fell from 
upwards of 9,000,0007. to 2,000,0007. in the 
course of six months, and owing to a large 
importation; but our importations for the 
three years were as large, but were regular; 
and the hon. Gentleman will see that the 
bullion returned to this country, and the 
regular importation of wheat was paid for by 
manufactures. In 1840, the import of wheat 
was 2,600,000 quarters, but the bullion in 
the Bank had increased to 3,500,0001. from 
2,000,0007. In 1841, the import of wheat 
was 2,300,000 quarters, but the bullion 
was in the Bank in that year 4,900,0000. 
And in 1842 we imported 4,206,000 quar- 
ters, and at that time the bullion in the 
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Bank of England had increased to 
10,000,0007., our exports had also in- 
creased in a corresponding ratio; and 
these exports to the great grain coun- 
tries took place when our exports to all 
other countries failed. But without read- 
ing all the particulars, I will just state 
what was the result of the exports before 
we began to import grain from the grain- 
growing countries down to the last year. 
In 1837, the export of manufactures was 
12,800,0001.; in 1842, after we had had 
four years’ import of grain, the exports of 
our manufactures was 16,800,0002. This 
increase of trade with foreign countries 
took place when our exports to every coun- 
try were falling off, showing that after the 
first year of a great and sudden demand for 
articles we had not before imported, there 
arose a regular trade. Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland has referred to what has 
been alluded to by other Members in this 
debate, the value of the home trade. It is 
avery common argument with agricultural 
Gentlemen that the home trade is far better 
than the foreign trade, and that we ought 
to be careful how we deal with it. Sir, 
that is our case: it is because the home 
trade is so good that we ought to be careful 


not to injure it, and nothing injures it so 


much as high prices of corn. The hon. 
Member is well acquainted with the mid- 
land counties; and I therefore select the 
evidence of the Mayor of Leicester, a large 
manufacturer, given before the Import 
Duty Committee of this House, for his in- 
formation on this point :— 


“In speaking of the consumption of Leicester, 
you say that the market has been falling off for 
two years. Are the Committee to understand 
that has been from the increasing poverty of the 
industrious classes of the country ?—I do imagine 
that to be the case. Have the artisans been 
obliged to give more labour, and to do more work 
for the same wages in consequence of the pressure 
which has existed in Leicester ?—Certainly, wages 
have been lower in consequence of it, and I never 
saw anything like the distress that there has been 
among the artisans employed in the town of 
Leicester. To what do you ascribe the decreased 
demand for their goods ?—To the high prices of 
provisions, which have diminished the means of 
the labourer to purchase, because if his food takes 
a large proportion of his wages, it leaves him less 
to lay out in clothing, furniture, and other articles. 
Have you any experience, with respect to the 
demand for your goods, when provisions have 
been low? Yes; it is the invariable rule in our 
trade that when provisious are low, we have a 
good demand; it is a rule observed by the manu- 
facturers, and established as a maxim in the trade. 
Tf the harvest is good, we may have a better home 
demand; but if we have a bad harvest, I do not 
know what will become of the population, for it 
will make corn high, and leave the workmen 
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destitute of employment, and the distress will be 
very great. Ours is a home manufacture depend- 
ing upon the home market ; and upon the well- 
being of the working population generally the 
prosperity of the manufactures of Leicester entirely 
depends. Are you quite certain that the falling-off 
in the demand for Leicester manufacture amongst 
the purely agricultural population has been ag 
great as amongst the manufacturing population ? 
The falling-off has been as great. The hosiers 
who travel there tell me that the wages of agricul. 
tural labourers are so low, that it leaves them 
nothing to lay out in manufactures. They have 
first to obtain the necessaries of life, and it leaves 
them nothing to lay out in stockings. Then 
although the price of food has increased, their 
wages have not increased in proportion? Certainly 
not in the agricultural districts; in the manufac- 
turing districts wages are lower than they were 
two years ago when food was lower. Would you 
attach any importance to the protecting duties 
being removed which you are said to have yourself? 
The bulk of our manufacturers would be glad to 
see them removed. We passed a resolution to that 
effect at a large meeting held in the spring of the 
last year. We had a large town meeting, and 
resolutions were passed declaring their willingness 
to abandon all protective duties on manufactures, 
if all prohibitory and all protecting duties on 
agricultural produce were also removed. Was 
that resolution the result of the opinion of the 
general aggregate of the manufacturers in Leices- 
ter and the neighbourhood ?—It was.” 


Facts of this kind were elicited on the 
Import Duty Committee, from nearly 
every manufacturer of articles of general 
consumption; and we urge them in op- 
position to what is stated in defence 
of artificial prices as necessary for the 
home trade. Now I ask your attention to 
what it is which has been said at the other 
side, in reply to these great economical 
considerations which have been brought 
before them by the Government, and to 
propositions which have been from time to 
time submitted for years past to the same 
effect, by hon. Gentlemen at this side. It 
has been stated, and stated truly, by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the population 
of this country is rapidly increasing—and 
that the census shows that there is no 
chance of finding employment for them, ex- 
ceptfrom commerce and manufacture. Now 
I ask the House to attend to the answers 
which the hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire and the hon. Member for Bristol make 
to that statement. Commissioners of the 
Crown recently reporting the results of 
their inquiry, have declared that produce 
equal to that of the county of Surrey is an- 
nually required to feed the increased popu- 
lation of this country, and places as large as 
Birmingham and Manchester to find them 
room for shelter. The hon. Member for 
Bristol says, that manufactures have been 
carried a great deal too far; that we ought 
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yather to consider the propriety of restrict- 
ing our manufacturing districts; and the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire, who 
js the leader of the body of protectionists, 
and who undertakes to speak for that 
arty, and to tell them the views which 
they ought to take, and the opinions they 
ought to pronounce, as opposed to this side 
of the House—he (the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire) says that we may talk 
as we please about the increase of our 
population, and about our want of food for 
that increased number, but that the true 
policy for this country is not to import 
food from abroad, and that we ought to 
confine ourselves to native produce, and to 
@ system under which we produce three 
quarters of corn, where we might produce 
five. Now let the country distinctly under- 
stand the political economy of the other 
side. They say the manufacturing dis- 
tricts are increasing too fast in this country, 
and that their limits ought to be confined, 
whilst, concurrently with that restriction, 
they also say that we ought to produce less 
food at home instead of more, and that we 
ought to import less food from abroad not- 
withstanding the increase of population. 
That is the argument which is used by 
hon, Gentlemen opposite, and deliberately 
stated in their organs of the Quarterly 
Review, Standard, and Herald. We see 
it there stated that if the manufacturing dis- 
tricts were razed to the ground, if half the 
metropolis were razed to the ground, the 
country would be greater, happier, and 
more prosperous. And consistently with 
such views this measure is opposed, it 
being alleged that we want no more manu- 
facturing towns—that we should not produce 
more food at home or import more from 
abroad, however rapidly the population 
may increase. That is what you say are 
your economical principles. We say that 
we want to provide food‘for an increasing 
population; and we find, by the census 
returns, that you give less employment to 
the population in the agricultural districts 
now than you did in 1831; and, in answer 
to that, you say that we ought to have 
fewer manufactories and less production of 
food. Now I ask, if men are fit to be 
loose who entertain such notions, or if such 
men ought to be allowed to legislate for 
the country 2? And yet these are the per- 
sons who propose to form a Government; 
who say, ‘‘ If you will only throw out this 
measure we will form a Government that 
will upon our principles provide for the 
exigencies of the country, will provide for 
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the people;’’ who propose to diminish the 
manufacturing districts, and to produce less 
food in the country. How do you propose 
to get the power to carry out these doc- 
trines ? You cannot depend upon the opinion 
of the country : no, you will say you de- 
pend upon your territorial influence, small 
constituencies, and the House of Lords. 
You think that by your influence with the 
counties and the small boroughs, and with 
the influence of the House of Lords, you 
will be able to throw out this measure of the 
Government, and to uphold monopoly. This 
it is which has induced you to keep up the 
debate for eleven days; and it is with a 
hope of effecting that object that you will 
go to the division to-morrow night. You 
hope by these means, by your influence 
with dependent voters, and the support of 
the House of Lords, to throw out the Go- 
vernment measure. But let me ask, did 
you ever consider how you were to main- 
tain the Corn Laws after you have de- 
feated this Government ? The Corn La s 
must be supported now by force or by 
opinion. [‘*Oh!’] Is there any other 
way? You have already tried by force to 
support it. You tried force when the law 
was introduced; and four years after it was 
earried you maintained it by force. I say 
the people were put down in this town by 
foree in 1815, for openly resisting that 
law; and at Manchester also, in 1819, four 
years after its enactment, they were cut 
down for calling for its repeal. They were 
threatened again in 1830, when they were 
suffering dreadfully from its effects. It 
was contemplated again to stifle their 
voice by force; but the time was past 
in 1830 for putting down opinion by the 
sword. It was said in high quarters that 
there was a way of putting down the people 
if they ventured to express an opinion 
against this law. The rotten boroughs 
had during former Governments the power 
to put down the people. In 1830 the time 
had come for the rotten boroughs to be 
put down themselves, and they were so. 
The people, finding their condition unim- 
proved, and their interests neglected, became 
disappointed with the results of the Reform 
Bill; and they organized themselves to 
obtain a further extension of the suffrage ; 
and when a scarcity from bad harvests 
occurred in 1839—which since the Corn 
Laws had passed had been periodical—they 
were indisposed to join the middle classes 
in demanding the repeal of the Corn Laws 
alone. This feeling was turned to account 
by the protection societies, and every thing 
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which they could do to mislead the people, 
and to direct their attention from the opera- 
tion of the Corn Law, was attempted by 
them. Every thing which could delude the 
minds of the people on that subject was 
done by those societies and their emissaries, 
and by their partisans in Parliament. It 
was their proceedings, indeed, and the de- 
ceptions practised upon the people to recon- 
cile them to this law, that really drew out 
the Anti-Corn-Law League: it was this 
that caused them to exert themselves as 
they had done ; that it was which led them 
to do so much in circulating, not any new 
principles, not their own notions, but the 
deliberate opinions of the most enlightened 
men that ever the country produced ; and 
induced them to make those extraordinary 
exertions which the country had witnessed 
to influence public opinion -against all re- 
strictions on commerce, and, in particular, 
for the total abolition of the Corn Law. 
With what result the efforts of late years 
have been attended is now learnt; and it is 
obvious to every rational mind that you 
cannot longer support it either by force or 
by delusion ; and if you wish to support 
this law, you must do it by other means. 
You are now quarrelling with a Minister 


who is honestly applying himself to the 


settlement of this question. I ask, if you 
have devised any means yourselves—if 
you have contemplated how you are to 
maintain it, under those circumstances 
from which the Minister has shrunk, name- 
ly, the recurrence of a period of scarcity ? 
If a season of scarcity should occur again, 
and that the people under the pressure of 
that scarcity should call upon you, as they 
have always done on former occasions, for 
political reforms ; or ifit should so happen 
that the people rose up against this law, 
what state would such a Government as 
you could form be placed in under such 
circumstances, having refused to alter this 
law, about the evils of which they have no 
longer any doubt, and against which all 
mankind are agreed ? I only ask you just 
to imagine such a Government as we have 
seen described—a Government with a noble 
Duke at its head, and consisting of some 
hon. Gentlemen whom I see opposite—in 
what position would such a Government 
find itself in a period of scarcity and tumult, 
and the résponsibility placed upon them of 
restoring and maintaining peace, order, and 
contentment? Can we suppose a Gentleman 
placed in a more pitiable, I will not say des- 
oat situation? What would you do? 

ould it not be exactly as it has been before? 
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Would you not come to the right hon. Ba. 
ronet the Member for Tamworth, and pray 
of him to resume the reins of power and 
restore peace and order, by requesting him 
to do what you are now quarrelling with 
him for attempting? The hon. Member 
for Rutlandshire blamed the right hon, 
Baronet at the head of the Government for 
not having stuck to his guns. ‘‘ Stick to 
his guns!’’ What Minister, let me ask, 
would have stuck to his guns under similar 
circumstances? Would you stick to your 
guns if starvation was spreading throughout 
the country, and you were not able to put 
the people down by force, nor to persuade 
them that the starvation they suffered was 
not your fault, and was not the result of 
your legislation? Would you who blame 
the right hon. Baronet stick to your guns 
under such circumstances, and after it is 
clear to the whole world that sticking to 
your guns means only sticking to your own 
interests? Why, the fact is, that the pro- 
tection that you require is protection from 
yourselves, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is providing this for you, though you 
cannot see it. Other countries have been 
referred to on the opposite side; and I re- 
member the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, 
at the commencement of the Session, said, 
he was not afraid so much of agitation with 
respect to this question, or of high prices, but 
he was afraid of such men as Neckar or 
Turgot getting into the Government. There 
is some analogy, I admit, between the posi- 
tion of this country, as regards this question, 
and the state of France at a former period, 
when Turgot became Minister. The hon. 
Member for Dorchester, who expressed his 
fear of a second Turgot in our Govern- 
ment, is, I am sure, acquainted with the 
character of that Minister, and the views 
he entertained with respect to his country 
at that time. He was a very sagacious 
man. I venture to say, notwithstanding 
the pretensions of the economists of the 
present day, that there is no man possess- 
ing more comprehensive views now than he 
possessed upon national economy at that 
time. Turgot was called to power in 
1774, and no man could have obtained it 
entertaining more honest and intelligent 
views than he did. He undertook the 
government of the country after writing & 
very remarkable letter to the King, point- 
ing out to him the difficulties he should have 
to contend with in his administration of pub- 
lic affairs. He stated in that letter that he 
despaired of doing good ; that he knew he 
should be calumniated ; that a confederacy 
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would be formed against him because he 
should represent to the King that a certain 
class ought not to live on the substance of 
the nation; and, after dilating upon his dif- 
ficulties, and expressing his confidence in 
the good faith and justice of the King, he 
said he accepted office, desiring to die with 
the character of having acted honestly and 
having done as much good as possible for his 
country. Now what was the first act of his 
Ministry, and which probablyis what'excites 
the fears of the hon. Member opposite? He 
repealed the Corn Laws in France. He 
said there were two things which should 
be taken care of by every country if it was 
desirous of escaping bankruptcy and re- 
yolution ; and this he said, be it remem- 
bered, fifteen years before the revolution 
took place in France. The two things 
which he said ought to be cared for were, 
that the revenue should be maintained, and 
asearcity of food avoided; and above all 
things for this purpose, that trade in corn 
should be free. Consistently with these 


views, the first act of Turgot in 1775 was 
to set free the internal corn trade of 
France, and place on record his views 
of the expediency of setting free the exter- 
nal corn trade. 


What was the case then 
in France? It is really worth the while 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite to observe 
it. When he came into power he found 
that each province was made by its 
corn law dependent upon itself for its sup- 
ply. Each province was protected from 
the abundance of its neighbour, and thus 
they were constantly exposed to all the 
evils of scarcity, leading to riot, misery, 
and confusion. He removed the barri- 
ers to this trade between the provinces: 
he then proceeded to place the finances 
of the country upon a sounder basis; and 
having attempted thus boldly and wisely to 
strike at the two great causes of danger and 
evil—let the cause of his fall be observed; 
because, if care be not taken, the same may 
await those in this country who would act 
with similar courage and wisdom. It was, 
if he remembered rightly, in Condorcet’s 
Life of Turgot, that the combination which 
was formed against him was described; 
and it appeared to have included all those 
who lived on the revenue without rendering 
any service in return—who profited by 
abuses of all kinds in the State—farmers 
of the public income, foolish people about 
society, women of fashion, and young 
nobles. That was the description of persons 
who were opposed to his policy, andcombined 
against Turgot, and against every Minister 
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from 1775. to 1789, who foresaw the con- 
sequences of the system which he was 
anxious to reform. Turgot complained, 
and wished to prevent them. That was 
the Minister whom the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire feared might be imitated by 
a Minister of this country. Mr. Carlyle, 
in one of his recent works, had referred to 
the sentiments of the privileged classes in 
France in the year 1787, and had repre- 
sented some of them as saying, ‘‘ that they 
could not live upon the rents of their es- 
tates alone; that they could not parade 
themselves at Court; that they could not 
maintain their station, unless they had 
something more than the natural profits of 
their own possessions; and that they could 
only sustain their order and their usual ex- 
penditure by privileges and exemptions to 
which the rest of the community were not 
entitled :”’ and they would support no Mi- 
nister that refused to support them in these 
pretensions and views; and every Minister 
who disputed them was driven from power 
from the time of Turgot till 1788. In that 
year, however, the harvest was bad through- 
out France; and in 1789 the people were 
threatened with famine: then came riot, 
disturbance, and speedily in their train a 
comprehensive change, such as was refer- 
red to by the Member for Shrewsbury the 
other night, that struck deep into the roots 
of society, and effected vast changes in the 
relations of different classes. As hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have referred to this 
period, let them study it and take warning 
by it; for I declare that with the deep- 
rooted conviction which the people have of 
the character and purpose of this law, I 
know nothing that would enable the Go- 
vernment to support its authority in this 
country if placed again under the circum- 
stances of scarcity of food and a failure of 
revenue; and I ask you to consider, 
when you reflect upon what you have ex- 
perienced of late years of the effect of 
searcity, whether the right hon. Baronet is 
not, in proposing this measure, fulfilling 
the conditions of true Conservatism; and, 
whether you can, in professing that cha- 
racter yourselves, and in the absence of any 
security against the recurrence of scarcity, 
be justified in the course you are taking; for 
remember you have not proposed a single 
measure of security yourselves against a 
time of scarcity. You heard the right 
hon. Baronet opposite say what he appre- 
hended from it; that he dreads the very 
recollection of the last period of scarcity, 
and insecurity, and sedition; that he is 
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therefore desirous to prevent the recurrence 
of such periods; but you have offered no 
security against their recurrence. You 
have taken no precaution; and mind 
that, after all the discussions which have 
taken place on this question, the enlight- 
enment of the people on this subject, it is 
impossible to deceive them again, and they 
will hereafter hold you strictly respon- 
sible for what occurs. Recollect that the 
system you wish to maintain is to prevent 
the growth of food in other countries, for 
the supply of the wants of our population ; 
and from this circumstance you cannot 
consider yourselves released from respon- 
sibility for at least two or three years 
to come. There is something like fa- 
mine already existing in Ireland; and 
you are not sure that there may not be a 
bad harvest next year. What do you mean 
to do if there should be a bad harvest, and, 
owing to the discouragements you have 
given to other countries to produce for 
our markets, that there should be little 
to be obtained from abroad? If the people 
are distressed and without food, and call on 
you for supplies, what do you mean to do ? 
You have undertaken to feed them, and 
they are not fed. What answer will you 
give in 1846, and 1847, and 1848, if dis- 
tress should ensue? Surely there is sense 
in taking this into your consideration. In 
a period of scarcity it would not be merely 
a question of Corn Law. People are then 
in a peculiar state of mind. Men’s minds 
are in no ordinary state when suffering 
from want. Her Majesty’s Ministers are 
fully alive to this fact, and contemplate 
with horror and alarm, as they avow it, 
the recurrence of such a period; and they 
are therefore taking steps to prevent it. 
They know that when men are made des- 
perate by distress, and driven to madness 
by suffering and by privations of those who 
are dear to them, that they will accept too 
readily any causes that are assigned for 
their misfortune, and will too easily, per- 
haps, grasp at any remedy that pro- 
mises them relief; and it is for the inter- 
est of the aristocracy of this country, 
that the public should not be placed under 
such circumstances : for most surely it is 
for their interest to avert the public mind 
from reflecting upon the manner in which 
they have been governed for the half cen- 
tury past. My noble Friend the Member 
for London has referred to the immortal 
services the aristocracy have rendered to 
this country. I do not deny that such 
services have been rendered by them. I 
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am glad to hear that such has been the 
case ; and from not being so well versed in 
the ancient annals of this country as my 
noble Friend, I cannot dispute it ; but I think 
if there should recur another period of 
anger and distress, that the people of this 
country might be forgetful of such ser. 
vices, and would be disposed to reflect 
chiefly upon that period of some forty or 
fifty years past, of which they have 
themselves some immediate cognizance ; 
and I cannot believe that any candid mind 
could come to any other conclusion than 
that, with the government in their hand, 
they have wielded the powers of the Legis- 
lature against the industry, the energy and 
intelligence of the people ; that they have 
been faithless to their trust in Parliament ; 
that through this law they have sought 
unhallowed gains reckless of means ; and 
that they ever have proved themselves blind 
to the destiny of this great nation. I there- 
fore conjure them at this moment and at 
the present opportunity, to consult their 
own true interests, and to sacrifice selfish 
prejudice to the cause of justice by a 
hearty concurrence in the measures pro- 
posed by the Government, and by the abo- 
lition in toto of a law, which, as long as a 
vestige of it remains, will only be an evi- 
dence of their shame. Lose the occasion, 
and I venture to predict that they will 
follow the fate of every one who has 
ever sought, or for a while succeeded in 
trampling upon, or tyrannising over this 
race and this nation, amongst whom it is 
their great fortune to be born, and over 
whom it ought to have been their pride to 
rule with justice and intelligence. 

Mr. G. BANKES moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 

Mr. HUDSON wished to make a single 
observation in explanation of a remark 
which had fallen from him in the course of 
that debate. He thought he had distinctly 
explained that when he spoke of 26s. a 
quarter for corn, the probable average in a 
fair season would be from 35s. to 40s. a 
quarter. If the hon. Gentleman was not 
satisfied with the 25s. a quarter, he (Mr. 
Hudson) could hand him over the name of 
a gentleman who bought at 22s. 

Mr. W. B. FERRAND said, that he 
had been informed that a personal attack 
was made on him that evening by no less 
than four Members on the other side of 
the House. He had received, no intima- 
tion that such an attack was meditated, 
or he should have been present to repel it. 
He begged then ‘o state that he should be 
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in his place to-morrow at five o’clock, and 
quite prepared to defend himself from 
any charge that might be brought against 


him. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL expressed a hope 
that the debate might be brought to a 
close to-morrow, on account of the very 
great length to which it had already ex- 
tended. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, that having 
failed in several attempts which he had 
made to address the House on the measure 
of the right hon. Baronet, he would now 
ask two or three questions. Before he did 
so, he could not help remarking on the 
extraordinary position in which the country 
was placed in consequence of the absence 
of so many of the allies of the right hon. 
Baronet from that House. There was at 
present no Secretary for the Colonies in 
that House ; there was no Secretary for 
Ireland within the walls of that House ; 
there was no Attorney General for Ire- 
land—no Solicitor General for Ireland in’ 
that House. What a strange position the 
sister kingdom must feel itself in when 
hon. Gentlemen like himself had no oppor- 
tunity of putting such questions as might 
be deemed necessary to those official per- 
sons! He had a right to presume that the 
office of the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, was of great im- 
portance—the salary, he believed, was 
5,000/. a year; and how then could he be 
spared from that House? With respect to 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland, 
he admitted he had gone down to the elec- 
tion to oppose him. As to his tenants, he 
did not know how they voted, for he never 
pressed them to vote one way or another ; 
but he believed there was hardly a doubt 
as to what they did. They voted against 
the noble Lord, and in support and pro- 
tection of their just rights. The Govern- 
ment was then without having a Secretary 
for Ireland in that House. They had also 
lost a Lord of the Admiralty. It was very 
clear to the public and to the House that 
the First Lord of the Treasury—the Prime 
Minister of England—could not place in 
that House a single Lord of the Admiralty, 
even though that appointment was worth 
1,200. per annum. The same might be 
said with regard to the office of the Clerk 
to the Ordnance, which a noble Lord had 
resigned ; and he had been informed that 
there had been vacancies for two Lords of 
the Treasury, consequent upon the retire- 
ment of two Gentlemen whose high-minded- 
ness had gained universal approbation. 
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Those Gentlemen had retired because they 
had felt it to be no honour to wear the 
livery of the Government at the cost of a 
sacrifice of the very principles which had 
brought that Government into office and 
power. Again, he saw in the metropolis 
vast improvements in progress, which 
were said to be adopted under the cogniz- 
ance and superintendence of the Office of 
Woods and Forests. He should like to 
know who now represented that depart- 
ment, to the head of which he believed there 
was attached a salary of about 4,4001. ? 
If the office was not filled, it would be de- 
sirable to know whether the amount was 
to be passed to the Consolidated Fund, or to 
be kept in reserve as a fund for the indivi- 
dual who might succeed in obtaining a seat 
in that House. What must be the opinion 
formed by neighbouring nations from this 
state of things ? Would they not say that 
the men selected by the Prime Minister to 
fill important offices, were pronounced by 
the constituent body to be unworthy of 
a seat in the Assembly of the Representa- 
tives of the people ? It was, therefore, the 
bounden duty of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government to satisfy the 
House and the country as to the situation 
in which both would probably be placed in 
the course of a very few days. He had 
been told the office of one of the Lords of 
the Treasury, and that of Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, had been 
disposed of ; but how disposed of, remained 
to be explained. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel), who used to call his friends 
together on great emergencies, had said 
that the feeling of that body evinced in 
the years 1841, 1842, and 1843, never 
could be effaced from his memory. He 
thought that it would be well if the month 
of May, 1838, still lived in the recollection 
of the right hon. Baronet. In the month 
of that year, the right hon. Baronet was 
met by 313 Gentlemen, whom he called 
Conservatives, and to that assembly he 
intimated what were his views, and at that 
time confidence was placed in the right 
hon. Baronet. They, however, now found 
that too much confidence had been reposed 
in that quarter. From all that had since 
transpired, it did not seem at all unlikely 
that while the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Villiers) was expounding his 
Anti-Corn-Law views in Covent-garden 
theatre, the right hon. Baronet was hid at 
the wings, or, if not, in the secrecy of the 
green-room. It was not at all unlikely 
that the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
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for the Home Department and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War (Mr. 
S. Herbert) had been there also. At all 
events, many important offices were not 
represented in that House; and he must 
assert that a great country like this ought 
not to be left with the Treasury bench in 
that House only kept warm until occupants 
could be found for it. 

On the Question that the Debate be Ad- 
journed, 

Mr. SPOONER said, that he cordially 
agreed with the noble Lord the Member 
for London, in hoping that the debate 
might terminate to-morrow night ; but at 
the same time he could not give his con- 
sent to its so terminating, unless hon. 
Gentlemen had an opportunity of deliver- 
ing their sentiments on this question. He 
was now speaking on the question of Ad- 
journment. He had risen several times to 
address the House, but he had not suc- 
ceeded in catching the Speaker’s eyes. 
He wished to explain to the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton the motives which 
would actuate him in giving his support to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bristol. He would not undertake to ad- 
dress the House at that hour. Represent- 


ing, as he did, a large manufacturing po- 
pulation, he would require to have an op- 
portunity of explaining the grounds upon 


which he would vote. He could not go on 
now. His object was to permanently lower 
the price of food ; and his objection to the 
present measure was, that it would delude 
the people by holding out that bread would 
be cheap when it would be relatively dear. 
He agreed with the noble Lord that the 
debate had lasted long enough; but he 
could not give his consent to its being con- 
cluded unless he had an opportunity of ex- 
plaining his views. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at a quarter to One 
o’elock. 


ents teen 


JIOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 27, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusttc BiLis.—Reported. County Works 
Presentments (Ireland). 
3*- and passed. Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland). 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl of Radnor, from 
Welshpool, and several other places, for the Total and 
Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws; and from Agricul- 
turists and others in the Parish of Tannadice, and several 


other places, in favour of Free Trade. 


LAW OF INSOLVENCY. 
Lorp BROUGHAM, pursuant to notice 
given yesterday, presented a petition from 
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Colonel Rochford, a highly respectable 
Irish gentleman, and claimant of an earl. 
dom, complaining of a very great defect in 
the law of insolvency. The defect was one 
which required the interference of the Le. 
gislature; and the Insolvent Commissioners 
entirely agreed in the propriety of making 
that interference. A person who came 
within the operation of the Insolvent Act, 
had all his estate conveyed out of him to 
his assignees. In the present case the as- 
signees were satisfied, but they could not 
reconvey until the insolvency was super. 
seded. Now the Commissioners had no 
power to enforce a reconveyance of the 
estate by the assignees; and an Act ought, 
therefore to be passed, giving the Commis- 
sioners power to require the assignees to 
reconvey, upon receiving a proper indem- 
nity. He wished, therefore, to give a ge- 
neral notice, that he should bring in a Bill 
in a week or so on the subject. 


DRAINAGE, &e. (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on this Bill having been read, 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that he had 
often stated his strong approval of the 
conduct of the Government in bringing 
these Bills forward, which he considered of 
great importance to the country, and there- 
fore he should not be suspected of any de- 
sire to throw any difficulty in the way of 
their eventual success. At the same time 
he did not wish that the Government or the 
Irish people should deceive themselves by 
thinking that these measures would produce 
the advantages which were expected from 
their operation, unless there were increased 
facilities given for carrying them into effect. 
The Government relied on the assistance 
of the Board of Works, which was origin- 
ally composed of three persons appointed 
for the performance of certain duties, which 
had been since greatly increased by the 
consolidation of other public bodies with the 
Board. The last two or three years had 
added greatly to their labours; and their 
Lordships would hardly believe that with 
the increase of duties which had fallen 
upon the Board, the strength of the estab- 
lishment had not been increased beyond 
the addition of two or three persons. He 
warned the Government, therefore, that 
they would strangely deceive themselves 
in carrying the present measures into ope- 
ration, unless they increased the strength 
of the Board of Public Works. It would 
be necessary to keep a very strict watch 
over the expenditure of the money; the 
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accounts must be carefully audited, and 
every possible check given to malversation. 
All this could not be done by an over- 
tasked Board. If it were not done, moral 
evil would be produced, where physical good 
was intended. He had taken the liberty 
of calling the attention of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of St. Germans) to the subject, 
though it was rather hard upon him; but 
the Irish Government was at present in 
such a peculiar state that there was no 
opportunity of asking any question about 
Ireland in either House of Parliament. 
He repeated, that it would be utterly im- 
possible for their Lordships to expect any 
good whatever from the Bill, unless they 
strengthened the machinery for carrying it 
into effect. He entreated, therefore, the 
noble Earl, as the organ of the Government 
in that House, to take immediate means 
for promoting this object, or all hope of 
relieving the distress of the people of Ire- 
land would fail. 

The Eart of DEVON agreed entirely 
with the views of his noble Friend who 
had last spoken, and was anxious to bear 
his testimony to their accuracy. It would 
be well also if the people of Ireland were 
reminded that nothing could be done by 
passing Acts of Parliament, unless they 
were seconded by individual efforts. There 
was no doubt that a great portion of the 
soil of Ireland might be made infinitely 
more productive than it was at present, if 
greater efforts were made to improve its 
cultivation. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS did not 
mean to dispute the assertion made by the 
noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) that the es- 
tablishment of the Board of Works had not 
been increased in proportion to the increase 
of labour cast upon it; and he was there- 
fore prepared to say that Her Majesty’s 
Government would consider the subject, 
with a view to an efficient and permanent 
augmentation of that establishment. In 
the meantime it was proposed to add to 
the strength of the Board of Works a 
number of military engineers, not as a Go- 
vernment arrangement, but with a view to 
meet the existing emergency. 

Lorp COTTENHAM took occasion to 
remark that the machinery of the Bill was 
totally inadequate to protect the interests 
of remainder-men, infants, and mortga- 
gees; and he submitted to the noble Earl 
(Earl of St. Germans) that it would be 
advisable to introduce a provision similar 
to that which was inserted last week in the 
Public Works Bill, rendering the consent 
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of the Court of Chancery necessary when 
the interests of such parties were affected. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS was un- 
willing to clog the Bill with such a provi- 
sion, as he thought the danger to remainder- 
men and incumbrancers more apparent than 
real, 

Lorp COTTENHAM was sure that the 
noble Earl would, upon consideration, see 
that there was really no difference between 
this Bill and the Public Works Bill, so far 
as the matter in question was concerned ; 
but if the noble Ear! declined to act upon the 
suggestion which he had made, he should 
certainly take the sense of the House upon 
it. 

The Eart of WICKLOW would be very 
sorry to see any difficulty thrown in the way 
of carrying this measure into effect, which 
he thought would be the case if the Amend- 
ment proposed by the noble and learned 
Lord should be adopted by their Lordships. 
He thought there was some distinction be- 
tween the Public Works Bill and the pre- 
sent measure, because it was perfectly im- 
possible that any work done under the 
Drainage Bill should not be for the benefit 
of all parties, whether they had a present 
or future right to the possession of the land. 
He feared greatly that any introduction of 
such a clause as that contended for by the 
noble and learned Lord would tend to defeat 
the Bill altogether. 

Lorp CAMPBELL wust say, that he 
felt much indebted to his noble and learned 
Friend for the attention which he had paid 
to this clause, because he was fully con- 
vinced that unless his noble and learned 
Friend’s suggestion was attended to, this 
Bill would be of no use to Ireland. He 
knew that the noble Earl was anxious that 
these Bills should be framed in the best 
manner, and that his private reasons for 
opposing the introduction of the clause were 
no doubt excellent; bu¢ he was rather sur- 
prised at the advice which he must have 
received outside of the House. If it were 
certain that every operation under this Bill 
would be successful, it would, no doubt, do 
good to all parties interested; but the noble 
Earl could hardly be so sanguine as to sup- 
pose that, in every place where money was 
laid out to a large amount, it would repay 
the outlay. There would, no doubt, be 
occasionally some indiscretion in the way 
in which the operations under the Bill were 
conducted; and supposing that the Board 
of Works were ever so active and intelli- 
gent, there might, notwithstanding, be 
most serious injury to the interests of the 
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remainder-man or mortgagee. Let them 
look at the situation in which a mortgagee 
would be placed under such a state of cir- 
cumstances. A large sum of money might 
he raised for drainage, and this was placed 
as a charge on the land prior to the claim 
of the mortgagee. In England there ex- 
isted methods by which the interests of 
absent parties might be protected; and he 
did not see why the same machinery might 
not be introduced into Ireland: the object 
of both Bills was the same, and he thought 
the machinery ought to he the same. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS said, 
there were very important differences be- 
tween the two Bills, as in one case the 
consent of a considerable number of pro- 
prietors was required ; and he was of opin- 
ion that an application to the Court of 
Chancery in all cases would cause a great 
interference with the efficiency of the Bill; 
besides, it should be recollected that the 
charge was not to be on the whole estate, 
but the part drained, or within a certain 
distance of the part to be drained. 

Lorp COTTENHAM did not object to 
the part of the Bill which referred to the 
drainage; but what he required was, that 
the interests of all those concerned in the 
land should be provided for. 

The LORD CILANCELLOR said, he 
would recommend the noble Earl to take 
into consideration the suggestion of his 
noble and learned Friend before the third 
reading. 

The Eanru of ST. GERMANS said, he 
had no objection to a further consideration 
of the suggestion, and he would therefore 
not proceed with the Bill on that occasion. 

Further consideration of the Bill post- 
poned. 

House adjourned. 


Privilege. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 27, 1846. 


MInuTEs.] New Memper Sworn. — For Gloucester 
County (Eastern Division), the Marquess of Wor- 
cester. 

PuBLic BILLs.—1* Print works. 

Reported.—Public Works (Ireland) (No. 2). 

3° and passed. Public Works (Ireland) (No. 2). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
various places, against, and by several hon. Members, 
from a number of places, in favour, of a Repeal of the 
Corn Laws.—By the Earl of March, Mr. Francis Scott, 
and Mr. Shaw, from various places, against, and by Mr. 
John Martin and Lord Francis Egerton, from Tewkes- 
bury, and Haddington, in favour, of the proposed Go- 
vernment Measure respecting Customs and Corn Import- 
ation.—By Lord Francis Egerton, from Silk Weavers of 
Ormskirk, against reducing the Duty on Foreign Wrought 
Silk.—By Lord Francis Egerton, from the Liverpoo) Bra- 
zilian Association, for Alteration of Duty on Sugar.—By 
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Mr. Duncan, from the Slater and Hammermen Ineotpo. 
rations of Dundee, and by the Lord Advocate, from Bur. 
gesses and other Inhabitants of Lanark, in favour of 
Burghs (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. Cumming Bruce, from 
Commissioners of Supply of the County of Nairn, for de. 
fraying Expenses of Criminal Prosecutions (Scotland), 
out of Consolidated Fund.—By several hon. Members, from 
various places, in favour of a Ten Hours’ (Factory) Bill, 
— By Mr. Aldam, and Mr. Ferrand, from Leeds, Keighley, 
and Knaresborough, for Remission of Sentence on Frost, 
Williams, and Jones.—By Mr. John Henry Vivian, from 
Inhabitants of the Town of Swansea, against Enrol 

of Militia.—By Mr. Tatton Egerton, from Guardians of 
the Poorof the Union of Stockport, for Alteration of the 
Poor Law.—By Mr. Cumming Bruce, from the Presbytery 
of Elgin, against Licensing Toll Houses (Scotland) for 
Sale of Spirituous Liquors. 


Privilege. 





PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. JOHN 0’CONNELL begged leave 
to call the attention of the House to a 
breach of its privileges, which had been 
committed by a newspaper, in which he, as 
a Member of that House, had been accused 
of having given notice of a Motion in the 
House, of which he was afterwards so 
ashamed as to have felt himself compelled 
to withdraw it. Now, he denied that asser- 
tion totally. He trusted he had never done 
anything either in or out of the House, and 
he certainly trusted he had never said 
or done anything in the House, of which 
he had cause to be ashamed. He had not 
withdrawn the notice of Motion which he 
had given under any such feeling. The 
matter had arisen out of the case of Bryan 
Seery. He had ascertained that a deputa- 
tion had waited on the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland for the purpose of praying that that 
unfortunate man should be put to death. 
He had then given notice of his intention 
to move for the names of the persons who 
had formed that deputation. In giving 
that notice, he had used very strong ex- 
pressions, but not stronger than, in his 
opinion, the case deserved. The Speaker 
had privately called his attention to the 
fact, and in a friendly manner had in- 
formed him that in such a ease the expres- 
sions would be not merely his (Mr. J. 
0’Connell’s own) ; but by allowing them to 
remain on the Votes, the effect would be, 
that of pledging the House to the use of 
those very strong terms. He at once 
yielded; and, in order not to commit any 
irregularity, he had altered the words of 
his Motion. But he did not think the case 
had been met by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, in the explanation he had given 
the other day. The right hon. Baronet 
had stated, that the case of Seery had 
been mentioned only incidentally by the 
deputation that had waited on the Lord 
Lieutenant. That was no answer to the 
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charge. [‘‘Order.”’] He should submit ; 
and as he had given the explanation he 
desired, he would not found any Motion on 
the subject. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS could not under- 
stand why the hon. Gentleman should have 
made the statement, without making also a 
Motion founded upon it, unless he had reck- 
oned upon a great extension of the indul- 
gence of the Speaker and the indulgence of 
the House towards him. Ifthe hon. Gentle- 
man had indeed stated his regret at having 
used the expressions which had been with- 
drawn, he should have been one of the last 
to comment upon the matter; but the hon. 
Gentleman had limited his expression of 
regret to the fact, that the term ‘blood- 
hound deputation”’ was not in accordance 
with the usages of the House. If the hon. 
Gentleman would only say that he re- 
gretted having used the expression at all, 
he would be satisfied; but he had seen the 
expression ‘‘ bloodhound deputation,” to 
his great surprise, printed in the Votes, 
and he found that it had subsequently been 
expunged, and the notice cancelled. He 
trusted that for the sake of society, at 
least, the hon. Gentleman would express 
his regret for having used such language 
as frankly as he had expressed his regret 
for having used it so far as regarded the 
House itself. Unless the hon. Member did 
30, he should not be satisfied. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL had already ex- 
pressed his regret for having used the ex- 
pression, The hon. Baronet had spoken 
of the duty which he (Mr. J. O’Connell) 
owed to society; but it was in the discharge 
of that very duty which he owed society 
that he had originally used those strong 
expressions. 

Subject at an end. 


VACANCIES IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP, seeing the right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury in his place, would at once rise to put 
the question to him of which he had given 
notice. The right hon. Baronet had not 
chosen to answer the question last night. 
Now, he did not complain of the absence 
of that courtesy which he was always 
anxious to receive as an independent Mem- 
ber of that House. To himself personally 
it was quite indifferent; but to the large and 
respectable constituency which had done 
him the honour of sending him there as 
their Representative, he felt that he was 


. entitled to receive an answer to any ques- 


tion he felt it his duty to put. He owed it 
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to that constituency to put the question of 
which he had given notice. It had been 
last Session his painful duty—yes, he con- 
fessed it—his painful duty to withhold his 
support from the right hon. Baronet, and 
to state that he no longer had any confi- 
dence in the right hon. Baronet; but still 
he was entitled to receive an answer to any 
question he might find it necessary to put 
to the right hon. Baronet. So, last night, 
having seen the Treasury bench in a situ- 
ation in which he had never seen it before, 
and in which he hoped he should never 
see it again, he had felt it desirable to 
inquire when the vacant offices would be 
filled up? As the House knew, many of 
the most important offices were not filled. 
The Secretary for the Colonies—a Gen- 
tleman for whose talent and attainments 
he had the highest respect, was not in 
the House. Then there was the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland—a noble 
Lord whose private character he esti- 
mated most highly—but who certainly 
ought to be in that House to answer 
any questions which at the present mo- 
ment might be put to him respecting the 
condition of the country. He had no seat 
in the House. Then there were the two 
learned Gentlemen, the Attorney and So- 
licitor General for Ireland—no unimportant 
officers—to whom Members of that House 
might wish to put questions. Seeing that 
those hon. Gentlemen were not filling any 
situation in Parliament, he had determined 
to put the question. He had last night 
asked the right hon. Baronet whether they 
would have an early opportunity of seeing 
any, or all, of those hon, Gentlemen in 
seats in that House? The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, for reasons best known to himself, 
had been silent, and he therefore was now 
compelled to repeat the question. Ilis 
duty to the House, to the country, to his 
own constituency, compelled him to do so. 
The question he wished to put was, whe- 
ther there was any probability of an oppor- 
tunity being afforded to the Members of 
that House, by the early appearance of 
these honourable Gentlemen, of putting 
any questions to them respecting the state 
of public affairs? If the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was not disposed to answer the ques- 
tion, he should draw his own inference ; 
and no doubt the House would do the same. 

Sir R. PEEL: I hope that neither the 
gallant Officer nor any other Member has 
any just ground of accusing me of want of 
courtesy when they put questions connected 
with the public service. I cannot charge 
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myself, even in the heat of political conten- 
tion, with any want of courtesy; but I do 
assure the hon. and gallant Member that 
he concluded his speech last night without 
putting his question. He made rather a 
long speech on a particular Motion, namely, 
that the debate be adjourned, though the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire had 
objected to advantage being taken of that 
Motion for the purpose of making a speech. 
The hon. and gallant Member did, how- 
ever, make a speech, seasoned with that 
quantity of vituperation which is not un- 
usual, and perhaps is to him natural. Some 
persons may have thought, even, that 
the cleanliness of the language of the 
hon, and gallant Officer was in danger 
on the occasion. Having already spoken 
in the debate, I did not think it right to 
take advantage of the Motion in order to 
trouble the House again, knowing that 
other opportunities would soon present 
themselves, when, if he thought proper, 
the hon. and gallant Member might put his 
question, He imputed to me a want of 
courtesy arising out of some attack he 
made last Session. I can assure him that 
I had not only completely pardoned that 
attack, but that I had utterly forgotten it. 
The gallant Member gave notice that he 
would put a question which was perfectly 
regular and legitimate, namely, whether 
certain offices are at present filled? I came 
down prepared to answer that question, 
and to state what offices under the Crown 
were vacant. I was prepared to inform 
him that the only office actually vacant is 
that of First Commissioner of the Woods 
aud Forests, and to add, that only a very 
few days would elapse before it was filled. 
Two hon. Friends of mine, Members of the 
Board of Treasury, have signified to me 
that a sense of duty will compel them to 
vote against the Government, and they have 
tendered their resignations. Those resig- 
nations will be accepted; but the offices 
are not yet vacant, and will not be vacant 
until new patents are made out. In the 
mean time, my hon. Friends are perfectly 
ready and able to execute their Ministerial 
duties. They have resigned; but they 
have consented to discharge their func- 
tions until they are relieved by their suc- 
cessors. Therefore the public service, for 
which the hon. and gallant Officer is natu- 
rally so anxious, has sustained no inconve- 
nience or detriment from delay. That was 
the question I thought the hon. Member 
meant to put, and of which he gave notice; 
but now he asks a question that at any 
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rate is unusual, if not unconstitutional— 
namely, when certain Gentlemen, holding 
office under the Crown, will be returned 
to the House of Commons ? The hon. and 
gallant Officer complained last night that 
my noble Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, was not here; why he is not 
here is a matter for which the gallant 
Member is much more responsible than | 
am. He did what he could to oppose my 
noble Friend’s return. It may be some 
satisfaction to the gallant Officer to know 
that, if his tenants were not influenced, they 
followed his example, and voted against my 
noble Friend. If he had taken another 
course, and as strenuously supported my 
noble Friend, as he vigorously opposed him, 
the objection he has taken would never 
have arisen. I do not know any rule by 
which Members holding these offices should 
necessarily be Members of thé House. I 
do not deny that there is inconvenience in 
officers holding high situations not being 
Members; but the present case hardly 
seems to afford the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman an opportunity of questioning the 
prerogative of the Crown in making these 
appointments. He has said that the office 
of Secretary for the Colonies is vacant. 
That is not the fact. [Colonel Sistuorr : 
No, no.] He said, as I understood him, that 
the office of Secretary for the Colonies is 
vacant. I am not aware that such is the 
ease; on the contrary, a right hon. Friend 
of mine is in the daily discharge of its 
duties. True, my right hon. Friend is 
not a Member of the House, and it is im- 
possible for me to say when he may be. I 
must also say that, when a noble and gal- 
lant Friend of mine relinquished his _pros- 
pects of military promotion, and became 
Clerk of the Ordnance, I believed that he 
concurred in the general policy of the Go- 
vernment. He is not a Member of this 
House, and when he appealed to me, I did 
say to him, ‘‘I will not advise the Crown 
to deprive you of your situation.”’ It is 
true that three or four persons holding 
office under the Crown, and usually in Par- 
liament, are not now Members of the House 
of Commons; but this I will say, that 
one of the main reasons why they are not 
is this—that I have such confidence in the 
policy and wisdom of the measures which 
the Government have submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and such confidence in the calm de- 
liberation and ultimate just decision of the 
House of Commons, that I am content to 
forego that advantage which, in ordinary 
times, the Crown possesses. 
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MR. FERRAND AND HIS ACCUSERS. 

Mr. FERRAND: Sir, I am about to 
claim for a very few minutes the attention 
of the House while I defend myself against 
a personal attack which was made on me 
last night by no less than four Members 
who sit on the other side of the House. As 
I said at the conclusion of the debate last 
night, if I had received the slightest inti- 
mation of the course those hon. Members 
were going to take, I should have been 
here in my place to meet any attack. I 
should also have been here at the reading 
of the first Order of the Day yesterday, 
but for a ag gol engagement elsewhere. 
Sir, in the firSt place, I have to thank an 
hon. and gallant Member who sits on the 
opposite benches for the very handsome 
manner in which he stood forward to de- 
fend me, against what I have no hesitation 
in calling a most unmanly attack; and I 
have also to tender my thanks to the hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Inglis), and another hon. 
Friend of mine (Mr. Colquhoun), who sit 
immediately below me, for the part they 
took in my behalf in my absence. Sir, 


when I addressed the House the other 
night, I made no statement that I did not 
solemnly believe to be true; and I feel 


thoroughly convinced that I shall be now 
able to justify every expression I then used, 
and for which I have been attacked by 
those four hon. Members to whom I refer. 
Sir, the attack was commenced by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath. I 
think his remarks were so personal that 
they carried along with them their own 
antidote; and, therefore, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary for me to allude to it any further 
than to say that I think the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath was the last per- 
son in this House who ought to have made 
use of the following expression, which I 
believe I shall quote correctly :— 

“Tam quite sure that if this House is in any 

way whatever to maintain its dignity or command 
respect, it is not by vulgar vituperation, indecent 
menace, or violent langnage.” 
Sir, if I am not very much mistaken, I 
remember the case of an hon. and learned 
Member of this House standing on this 
floor, and with language far more violent 
than any I have used, "and far more inde- 
cent, throwing down The Times newspa- 
per, and recommending hon. Members on 
both sides of the House to horsewhip a 
gentleman who is in every respect the 
superior of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
then went on to say— 
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« But, I would ask, what is the worth of that 

hon. Member’s opinion ? I will measure it by the 
ordinary test which is applied in my own profes- 
sion. Wouldany one give, I do not say a guinea, 
or even half a guinea, but even half a crown, or 
half a farthing, for any opinion he could express 
upon gentlemen’s conduct ?” 
Sir, I believe that the public have that 
opinion of the hon. and learned Member, 
that they would not give one quarter of 
a farthing for his opinion; and in short, 
that this is one of the sore points which con- 
tinually rankles in the hon. and learned 
Member’s breast. Sir, I shall not conde- 
scend any further to allude to the attack 
made upon me by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, but shall at once pro- 
ceed to notice the attack made on me by 
the hon. Member for Durham. Sir, that 
hon. Member said— 

“JT will take the liberty to say that almost 

every portion of that which the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough stated as fact with respect to that 
gentleman was utterly untrue. Mr. Wilson never 
called a meeting of the starch manufacturers, 
having reference to the question of protective 
duties; he never presided at such meeting ; he 
formed no part of a deputation who came up to 
Government on the subject.” 
But, Sir, the hon. Member for Durham has 
put words into my mouth which I never 
used. I never said Mr. Wilson formed 
one of a deputation which waited upon the 
Government on the subject of starch. What 
I said was this— 

“ The Chairman of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
convened a meeting at Manchester of all the 
starch-dealers in the kingdom, at which he pre- 
sided, and a resolution was adopted to the effect, 
that a deputation should go trom the meeting to 
the right hon. Baronet, and use their influence 
with him in favour of starch. The deputation 
waited on the right hon. Baronet, and were success- 
ful; and I believe that lobsters and starch were the 
only things which obtained the slightest mercy in 
the Tariff.” 

The House will perceive from this that I 
never said in that speech that Mr. George 
Wilson was a member of the deputation 
which waited on the Government on that 
subject. I shall, however, proceed to jus- 
tify the statement which I made to the 
House. Sir, on the 7th of February, 1845, 
I received this letter from a gentleman, Mr. 
S. Burlington, of Manchester, addressed to 


B. Ferrand, Esq., M.P. :— 


“T take the liberty of troubling you with a few 
particulars, which, I think, will show to you the 
sort of disinterested reformers some of the leading 
members of the Anti-Corn-Law League are. You 
will please to satisfy yourself of the correctness of 
this statement before you make any public use of 
it. When Sir R. Peel published his new Tariif, 
he put down starch at 51. per ewt. duty from any 
foreign country ; it before was 91. something. No 
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sooner did Mr. G. Wilson, chairman of the council 
of the League, and a few other leading men, hear 
of it, than they summoned a meeting of all the 
starch-makers in the kingdom to meet at Man- 
chester ; and Mr. G. Wilson took the chair. Now, 
what do you think this meeting was for? You 
would suppose to take off the whole duty, as the 
whole population are consumers of the article ? 
No such thing. Mr. G. Wilson, Mr. John Raws- 
thorne, Mr. Halliday, and others, were starch 
manufacturers; and, although there are only about 
300 of them, masters and men, yet the whole 
population of Great Britain and Ireland must be 
taxed for their individual interests, and not taxed 
at 51. per ewt. (25 per cent upon the cost of foreign 
starch) ; but they wanted the tax to be prohibi- 
tory, and actually succeeded in doubling the duty. 
They appointed a deputation from the meeting, 
consisting of Mr. J. Rawsthorne, Mr. Halliday, 
and others, to wait upon the Board of Trade. 
These are self-styled disinterested reformers. You 
must not suppose that I am not for free trade: on 
the contrary ; but I cannot join such free traders 
as these ; and think every man of principle should 
show them up to public indignation.” 

With respect to this letter, I will only add 
that I did satisfy myself of its correctness 
before I used it; and the first public use I 
made of it was on Tuesday evening last. 
Sir, in the month of December I was in the 
town of Manchester; I saw several gentle- 
men there, whom I asked as to whether the 
statements made in that letter were correct: 


they informed me that they were entirely 
correct, and they also added that they be- 
lieved that Mr. Wilson was a member of 
the deputation that went up to the Govern- 


ment. On the following day after this 
statement was made to me, I attended a 
large meeting at the borough of Stockport. 
I made use of this communication, adding 
to it that Mr. Wilson had been a member 
of the deputation. The Manchester Guar- 
dian, which is the paper of the League in 
that town, attacked me in a leading article 
for that statement: they denied that Mr. 
Wilson had formed any part of that depu- 
tation, though they admitted that the de- 
putation had waited on the Government. 
That paper, however, did not in the slight- 
est degree deny that Mr. Wilson convened 
that mecting at Manchester, nor that he 
presided, nor that the resolution for the ap- 
pointment of the deputation was agreed to 
at that meeting. Sir, I have seen three 
gentlemen to-day who are acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case, and they 
having seen my statement declare that it is 
entirely correct. To that statement I am 
prepared to adhere. I shall not retract 
one particle of it; and, until the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham shall convince the House 
and the country that Mr. George Wilson 
did not preside at that meeting, that he did 
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not help to convene it, and that the reso. 
lution I have referred to was not put to 
that meeting while he was in the chair, | 
shall still maintain my original statement. 
I must, however, say, Sir, that the hon, 
Member for Durham is the last man who 
should stand up and attack another hon, 
Member for making unfounded statements, 
Is the hon. Member aware of the public 
meetings which have taken place in the 
county of Lancaster, to rebut statements 
he has made in this House, and also to 
assert before the world that they were ut- 
terly without foundation ?—ay, and that 
one of those meetings took place in Roch- 
dale, the town in which the hon. Member 
resides when he is at home? As the hon. 
Member has made this attack on me, I 
shall defend myself, I shall justify myself, 
and leave it to the [louse to decide how they 
can place confidence in his statements after 
they shall have heard what I am going to 
read. This is an extract from the Bolton 
Chronicle, the town represented by the 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Dr. 
Bowring) who was also one of those who 
attacked me in my absence. The hon. 
Member was proceeding to read the extract 
from the newspaper, which began by re- 
ferring to the debate on Lord Ashley’s 
Bill, when he was interrupted by 

Tue SPEAKER, who, said, that it was 
contrary to the rules of the House for an 
hon. Member to read from any paper which 
referred to a debate in that House. 

Mr. FERRAND: Very well, Sir, I 
will do my utmost to leave out what re- 
fers to the House of Commons. Of course. 
I am under your orders, and I shall in- 
stantly obey if you intimate that I am 
doing wrong. The hon. Member then pro- 
ceeded to read the following passage from 
the newspaper iu question, leaving out the 
allusion to the House of Commons :— 

“The statements made by Mr. J. Bright on the 
night Lord Ashley introduced his Bill into Par- 
liament, have created such a sensation in the 
manufacturing districts, that some difficulty is 
experienced in allaying the ferment—Preston and 
Rochdale being particularly involved in the slan- 
ders put forth by the hon. Member. The people 
of those towns immediately proceeded to hold 
meetings, with a view of rebutting Mr. Bright’s 
calumnies. The people of Preston did ample 
justice to their character, and proved that there 
was not one word of truth in the allegations made 
in the House of Commons. Rochdale has also 
raised its voice; and on Monday night, one of the 
most crowded meetings of factory operatives ever 
held in the town, took place in the People’s Insti- 
tution. The object of the meeting was chiefly to 
disprove the statements made by Mr. Bright, that 
gentleman having stated that the people of Roch- 
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dale were not favourable to the Ten Hours’ Bill ; 
and that the meetings in favour of it were com- 

sed of, and conducted by, handloom weavers, 
who wanted to retard the progress of machinery 
for the benefit of their own trade. The meeting 
was called for eight o’clock ; but long before that 
time every corner in the spacious hall (the largest 
room in the town) was crowded to suffocation, 
and hundreds were compelled to go away who 
could not obtain admission. Mr. John Whitaker, 
the high constable of the borough, presided ; and 
it is a remarkable and gratifying fact, that the 
whole of the proceedings were conducted by factory 
workers. There were present a large number of 


factory girls, who appeared to take a warm inter- 
est in the proceedings.” 
The proceedings concluded with the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


“¢That the present system of long hours in fac- 
tories is very injurious to all the persons employed 
in them, as twelve hours’ labour per day is more 
than the human constitution can endure without 
injury; and that the practice of working long 
hours, deprives us of every advantage in literature 
and science, and reduces us from the condition of 
social beings to that of mere serfs, without any of 
the enjoyments of social life. And this meeting 
is further of opinion, that the adoption of the Ten 
Hours’ Bill would be a very great improvement 
on this system of over-working, as it would afford 
us an opportunity of improving our physical, 
mental, and moral condition ; and we pledge our- 
selves never to relax our exertions until this 
measure becomes law.’ Mr. Stephen Clark, a 
eotton-spinner, seconded the Motion. He said he 
belonged to the Short Time Committee; and they 
considered they would not be doing their duty 
unless they gave the factory workers of Rochdale 
an opportunity of contradicting the r 


Sir, I must break off here; I am afraid 
to use the word with which the state- 
ments of the hon. Member for Durham 
are characterized, The newspaper goes 
on to say: 

“Immediately on the statement made by that 
gentleman coming to the knowledge of the opera- 
tives, no less than eighteen or twenty mills met 
and agreed to hold a public meeting to denounce 
the statements as false and slanderous ; and the 
crowded state of the meeting which he was then 
addressing, was a strong indication of the senti- 
ments of the operatives, and a convincing proof 
of the utter falseness of the statement made by 
Mr. Bright. That gentleman had been invited to 
attend the meeting and defend his statements, 
but he had not made his appearance.” 

Now, Sir, that is the result of a meeting 
of the operatives of the town of Rochdale, 
the town in which the hon. Member re- 
sides when he is at home. I must say, I 
think it would be well if the hon. Member 
were to be more careful in future before 
he makes attacks on me or any other 
Member of this House. Sir, I now come 
to the hon. Member for Bolton, who also 
made an attack on me last night, in which 
he misrepresented what I said on Tuesday 
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night, although he was present and heard 
my speech. The hon. Member quoted me 
as having said these words :— 

“The hon. Member talked of the poverty of the 

people in Mr. Ashworth’s employment, of their 
nakedness, of the wretchedness of their dwell- 
ings.” 
Now. I ask him whether he means to say 
that I used those words? [Dr. Bowrtve 
made a gesture of assent.| I suppose the 
hon. Member means that I did. Then I 
mean to say that I never used such words. 
But the hon. Member, standing up in my 
absence, puts words into my mouth which 
are calculated to harm me in this House 
and with the country, and words which I 
never used. The hon. Member was pre- 
sent and heard what I did say. Sir, I 
ask is this fair? Is it manly? Is it ho- 
nourable? I am prepared to fight my 
own battle on fair and open grounds; and [ 
never made a charge in this House which 
I do not solemnly believe, and which I am 
not prepared to stand by. Now, I ask 
the House to listen to the words I did use. 
They were these :— 

“At the very time he (Ashworth) complained 
that the handloom weavers’ wages had risen 10 
per cent, a Committee was inquiring into their 
condition, and hearing evidence, which proved 
that the men surrounding this man’s mill were 
living on 2}d. a day. Nay, more than this, it 
was proved that the handloom weavers were in 
such a state that many of them had not worn a 
shirt for five years, that they were clothed in rags, 
that they had no furniture, no plates to eat from, 
no chairs or tables, only a chest that served them 
for table and drawers, which was all the furniture 
in their houses. That was the state of the 
handloom weavers when this letter was written.” 
When I had concluded those observations, 
there was a ery of ‘ hear, hear,” which 
showed that hon. Members quite under- 
stood what I said. When Mr. Ashworth 
made that complaint that the wages of the 
handloom weavers had risen 10 per cent, 
it was in that letter of his to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, in which he asked them to 
send down labourers from the agricultural 
districts to his mill; and the Committee I 
referred to was that of which the hon. 
Member for Oldham was a member. I 
call on that hon. Member to lay aside all 
feelings of private friendship towards me, 
and to stand up as an independent Member 
of this House, and deny what I state if he 
ean. Now, Sir, what is the authority on 
which I made the statement to which the 
hon. Member for Bolton objects? It is 
the evidence of Mr. John Makin, a manu- 
facturer of Bolton, given on the 17th of 
July, 1834, before that Committee, Mr. 
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Ashworth’s letter having been written on 
the 9th of June, only nine weeks pre- 
viously. Mr. Makin, who was called by the 
hon. Member for Oldham, was asked— 


* Can you tell the Committee what description 
of food the weavers are generally obliged to put 
up with ?—The description of food is chiefly oat- 
meal porridge and potatoes, with occasionally a 
small quantity of butchers’ meat, which they may 
obtain once in the course of a week. Are there 
any of them that are not able to procure a suf- 
ficient quantity of that coarse food with the wages 
they now earn ?—I have made a calculation, by 
which I estimate that, if a man has to support 
himself and wife, and five children, with the 
assistance of two children and his wife labouring 
with him, they will not be able to earn, for food 
and clothing, more than 24d. per day. I was not 
aware of the state of things, although I was fami- 
liarly acquainted with the trade, until I sat down 
and made a calculation for myself, and I must 
confess I was startled with the fact——Then the 
distress of the weavers far exceeded what you 
had any conception of till you made the inquiry 
from your own books, and from pursuing the 
inquiry to other sources, that enabled you to come 
to those conclusions ?—It did. If they are so 
distressed for food, how are they off for clothing ? 
—I cannot recollect an instance but one, where 
any weaver of mine has bought a new jacket for 
many years. Then, they are literally clothed in 
rags ?—Yes. Iam only sorry I did not bring one 
or two jackets to let the Committee see the 
average state in which they are clothed. Is their 
bedding and their furniture of the same inadequate 
description with their food and their clothing ?— 
I have not been in many of the weavers’ bed- 
rooms, but I have been in some, and they appear 
to be very bare of clothing. I have known some 
who have not had a blanket at all, merely a coarse 
coverlid, of the value perhaps of half-a-crown when 
new. What is the nature of their furniture ?— 
Ihave observed both on Bolton-moor and at Tork- 
holes, where I go to manufacture, that they are 
generally without chairs; I have seen many 
houses with only two or three three-legged stools, 
and some I have seen without a stool or chair, 
with only a tea-chest to put their clothes in, and 
to sit upon.” 


Sir, that is my authority for the state- 
ment I made as to the distress of the hand- 
loom weavers; and I call on the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bolton, in the presence of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, to refute one atom of 
that evidence if he can; and if he cannot, 
then I eall on him, as a Member of this 
House, and as a gentleman, to retract the 
charge which he made yesterday. Sir, I 
see the noble Lord the Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in his place. He also 
referred to me yesterday. From what I 
know of the noble Lord, I am sure he 
would shrink with horror from making any 
statement that would be injurious to the 
character of any individual. I do assure 
the noble lord that at the time I presented 
those petitions, I was justified in making 
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the statement I did. 
said— 

“ As this discussion had been raised, he would 

read a letter which he had received on the subject 
of one statement of the hon. Member for Knares. 
borough. It was from the operatives of Union- 
mill, whose attention had .been attracted by a 
statement of the hon. Member, to the effect that 
many of the operatives had been compelled by 
their masters to sign petitions against the Corn 
Laws.” 
Now, what I said was, that manufacturers 
in the West Riding who were members of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League compelled their 
workmen to sign petitions for the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Iam prepared to prove 
that statement before a Committee of this 
House ; and Sir, I do think it is high 
time that the House take up the subject, 
and inquire into the manner in which pe- 
titions to this House have been forged and 
manufactured, and this not only under the 
sanction of the League, but paid for with 
the money of the League. This I am pre- 
pared to prove before a Committee of this 
House, and to produce a man who was 
paid so much a day, and who wrote down 
signatures by thousands. No less than 
14,000 names were written by one man, 
I am ready to prove it before a Committee. 
Sir, I will read a letter which I received 
yesterday morning. [The first part of this 
letter related entirely to the Ten Hours’ 
Bill. The latter part said] :— 

“| felt well pleased at your putting the ques- 

tion to Lord Morpeth with regard as to how the 
signatures had been obtained for a total and im- 
mediate repeal of the Corn Laws. You may de- 
pend upon it the same means have been resorted 
to here as you spoke of.” 
For obvious reasons I do not state the 
name, but it is here. The letter is dated 
from Holbeck, and I am ready to place it 
in the noble Lord’s hands, because I know 
he will not make an unfair use of it, or al- 
low it to be used to the injury of the writer. 
Sir, that is my defence, and if any further 
attack is made on me, I shall be as ready 
to defend myself again. 

Mr. CRAVEN BERKELEY said: I 
rise, Sir, to corroborate the statement of 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough, in 
his statement as to the manufacturing of 
petitions. Now, Sir, I hold in my hand a 
petition which was presented at my resi- 
dence by the postman on Wednesday last. 
It purports to be from Cheltenham, and 
there are 594 signatures. But my atten- 
tion was attracted by seeing the post-mark 
‘* Manchester,”’ instead of Cheltenham. I 
immediately sent the petition to the town 
of Cheltenham, and wrote to my Agent 
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there desiring him to ascertain whether 
the signatures were genuine, and whether 
such a petition had been got up there? I 
also wrote to five genrlemen whose names 
appeared first among the signatures on the 
first sheet of the petition, requesting to 
know whether they had signed the petition, 
and whether it had been got up in that 
neighbourhood. The first name attached 
to the petition is ‘‘ Stephen Reid;’’ and 
the following is the answer I received from 
him :— 
“ Cheltenham, Feb, 20, 1846. 

“ Sir—I knew nothing of the petition referred 
to in your letter of yesterday’s date. I have 
signed no petition, and certainly have not author- 
ized any body to sign it for me; and as I know no 
other person in Cheltenham of the name but my- 
self, I doubt the honesty of the petition, and would 
with great respect caution you in acting upon it. 
I suspect but one person who would use my name, 
and he may possibly may have done so for his own 
purposes.” 


The next letter is from my Agent, to whom 
I sent the petition :— 
“’Cheltenham, Feb. 26, 1846. 


“T have perused the petition from Manchester. 
It contains some signatures which were genuine ; 
but I venture say they never were put to the pre- 
sent petition. I have seen Mr. Perry, the miller, 
at Alston-mill, whose name appears in the first 
sheet of the petition. He says he never heard of 
it before, though he would certainly have signed a 
petition for the immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Most of the names seem to me forgeries, 
or at all events not written by the parties repre- 
sented. I don’t think the petition ought to be pre- 
sented as that of the inhabitants of Cheltenham. 
I never heard of it before, nor have I met with 
any householder that ever did.” 


During the fourteen years I have held a 
seat in this House, I have always voted 
for the Motions made in favour of free 


trade. I supported the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) in 1841, when he brought 
forward his proposition for a fixed duty. I 
have always supported the hon. Members 
for Wolverhampton and Stockport when 
they have brought forward Motions either 
for free trade, or for inquiry into the bur- 
dens which affect land. But I scorn to 
support any Motion or any system by such 
means as the present. I say unless the 
question of free trade can stand on its own 
merits, it will only be hindered by such im- 
positions as this ; and now I beg to give 
notice that on Monday next I shall bring 
forward the case I have now mentioned as 
a breach of the privileges of this House. 
I claim the support of those hon. Members 
who are members of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League in my attempt to trace out the au- 


thor of the forgery ; for, if I don’t get 
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their assistance the obloquy which attaches 
to the author of the petition will also ex- 
tend to them. [Hon. Members: What is 
the prayer of the petition?] The peti- 
tioners, after stating some arguments, 
‘‘most earnestly implore the Ilouse, at 
once and for ever, entirely to abolish all, 
duties tending to diminish the supply of the 
people’s food.”’ 

Mr. BRIGHT: The hon. Member for 
Cheltenham has done what he could to 
corroborate the statement of the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough. I believe that 
no one Member can be more willing than 
another that a case like that should receive 
the fullest possible investigation. I reecom- 
mend him to move for a Committce to in- 
quire, and I shall be most glad to second 
the Motion, and to join him or any other 
Member upon the Committee in sifting the 
case most thoroughly. The hon. Member 
for Knaresborough has endeavoured to an- 
swer the attack which he says I made 
upon him; but he has merely recited what 
he said a few nights before, giving us, in 
addition, a letter he has had in his pocket 
for some two years, as a proof that his as- 
sertions were correct. Now, I am pre- 
pared still to say, that I believe every part 
of his statement is utterly unfounded. [ 
have here a letter from Mr. Rawsthorne, 
whose name has been mentioned, and who 
formed one of the deputation to the Board 
of Trade respecting the duty on starch. 
Ife states distinctly, that Mr. George Wil- 
son did not issue the circular requesting 
the starch manufacturers to assemble in 
Manchester—that Mr. George Wilson did 
not act as chairman of the meeting. That 
is the reply to two of the statements the 
hon. Member has made. He denies that 
any meeting of the kind took place, and 
consequently that no deputation proceeded 
from such meeting, either of individual 
members of the council of the League, or of 
any other gentlemen. It is true, he adds, 
that two other gentlemen and_ himself 
waited upon the Minister, but that Mr. 
Wilson was not one of them—that they 
proceeded to London, their object being 
not to seek protection; and this was clearly 
stated at the interview with the Board of 
Trade. If they were permitted to use the 
raw material, wheat, free of duty, that was 
all they desired, and not any protective 
duty whatever on the manufactured ar- 
ticle, starch; they only asked a duty 
equivalent to that which was proposed 
to be levied on the raw material, The 
following is an extract from the memo- 
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rial presented at the time. [The hon. 
Member read a quotation from the me- 
morial, stating that with a free trade in 
wheat the starch manufacturers were not 
afraid of foreign competition; but that 
while the price of the raw material was 
kept up by the operation of the Corn Laws, 
the proposed small duty of 5s. per ewt. on 
foreign-made starch threatened their trade, 
and all hopes of competition with the fo- 
reign manufacturer.| Judging from the 
speeches of some hon. Members, it is pos- 
sible that this explanation will not be 
understood. The hon. Gentleman, for in- 
stance, may not perceive that a duty on 
the foreign article, to counterbalence the 
duty on the raw material from which that 
article is made in this country, is different 
frofh a protective duty. The statement of 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough has 
been thus met and refuted. I have proved 
that Mr. Wilson never convened the meet- 
ing. I say, therefore, that to assert that 
he did, is positively and utterly unfounded : 
that he presided at such a meeting is not 
more true. The hon. Member has made 
other extraordinary statements as to Mr. 
Wilson; but it will be recollected that, as 
to some of his assertions, an offer has been 


made to meet him in a court of justice. 


[Mr. Ferraxp: No.] Does the hon. 
Member recollect that he once charged 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Rawsthorne with being 
present at a meeting in Liverpool, during 
which a proposition had been made to com- 
mit the frightful crime of assassination ? 
Does he recollect that Mr. Rawsthorne’s 
solicitor wrote to the solicitor of the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough, to ask him if 
he was prepared to stand by his statement; 
and that the rep'y was that the hon. Mem- 
ber was willing to stand by the report in 
the Morning Post? The solicitor of Mr. 
Rawsthorne next wrote to Mr. Coulson, of 
Bradford, the solicitor of the hon. Member, 
to request, in order to be saved the in- 
convenience of proceeding against a news- 
paper, that the hon. Member would give 
an admission of the accuracy of the report 
in the Morning Post, and give the news- 
paper a guarantee. The hon. Member 
agreed to do so: he intimated that he 
would give the guarantee, in order that the 
proprietor of the Morning Post might be 
saved harmless from the costs. Had the 
hon. Member ever given that guarantee ? 
Every particle of the statement of the hon. 
Member was as untrue as anything that 
had ever been uttered by human being on 
this earth. It could be proved to be untrue 
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in all its parts; but the hon. Gentleman did 
not dare to go into a court of justice. An 
hon. Member suggests that 1 ought to state 
why the prosecution was not followed up. 
We of the League appealed for the success 
of our cause to public opinion; and it would 
ill become us to prosecute an editor en- 
gaged in the honourable and meritorious 
undertaking of giving good speeches as 
well as bad to the public. The hon. Gen- 
tleman read a letter from Rochdale, and an 
extract from a Tory newspaper, published 
in the town of Bolton. Well, 1 am pre- 
pared to stand before the people of Roch- 
dale on whatever small merits I possess, 
I don’t want the hon. Member to stand 
sponsor for their opinion of me. They 
know me intimately, and I know them; 
and I am quite sure that Rochdale is the 
last place in the country where the hon. 
Gentleman would be received in a manner 
on which he could congratulate himself. 
He must have a recollection of the recep- 
tion he met with in the theatre of the 
town. I shall now say no more than that 
his statements as to Mr. Wilson are utterly 
unfounded, and, if I may use the words of 
a resolution on the books of this House, 
that they are ‘‘ calumnious, and altogether 
unfounded.” 

Dr. BOWRING : I think I am ealled 
on to say a few words, and they shall be 
very few. The hon. Gentleman complains 
that he was not answered immediately after 
he sat down—that I was present, and did 
not rise to reply to him. Now the hon, 
Gentleman detailed accurately the suffer- 
ings of a portion of the labouring com- 
munity in Bolton and its neighbourhood. 
Ile spoke of the miserable way in which 
the people were fed, clad, and housed, and 
of the wretched wages which they were 
enabled to get. Ile introduced the name 
of Mr. Henry Ashworth, and mentioned 
him as an individual who was mainly in- 
strumental in removing large numbers of 
the agricultural population to Bolton and 
its neighbourhood, and thereby directly 
causing the distress of which he made such 
complaint. He appealed to the House 
against what he called the ‘ cold-blooded 
cruelty of this Quaker.’’ And what is his 
statement now? Why, that he never re- 
ferred to Mr. Henry Ashworth at all. [Mr. 
Ferrand: No.] The hon. Gentleman 
says to-night that the scenes which he de- 
scribed took place in Mr. Ashworth’s 
neighbourhood, in some mills away from 
his abode, and he completely disconnected 
Mr. Ashworth’s name from the cruelty 
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with which he endeavoured the other night 
to associate it. I took the liberty of writing 
to the noble Lord the Member for Newark 
on this subject; and certainly his testimony 
must be of a disinterested character, be- 
cause he has given us to understand that 
he does not mean to support the measures 
of the Government. Now I only ask him 
to say whether Mr. H. Ashworth deserves, 
from the hands of the hon. Gentleman, or 
any one else, to be charged with ‘‘ cold- 
blooded cruelty ?’’ The noble Lord visited 
his establishment, and made himself ac- 
quainted with its details and with the con- 
dition of the people in attendance there ; 
and I am quite willing to leave the whole 
ease in the hands of the noble Lord, whose 
love of truth will enable the House to judge 
between the statement of the hon. Member 
and mine. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I think I was per- 
fectly justified, by all the rules of courtesy 
observed in this House, in presuming that 
the hon. Member, who occupied two hours 
and a half of the last hours of the debate 
of one night in a very fierce attack on 
Members on this side of the House—[ ‘‘No, 
no;”|—yes, and on persons out of this 
House, who could only be defended by those 
who sit here—would, as a mere matter of 
fairness, be in his place to hear the answer 
which could be made to his vituperation. 
If he was not here, the fault was the hon. 
Member’s. An opportunity was afforded 
me by the forms of the House of complain- 
ing of the way in which the time of the 
House had been wasted. I availed myself 
of it, as it was my right to do, and I com- 
plained of the language of the hon. Gentle- 
man. And now, Sir, I shall not attempt 
to answer the sort of attempted sarcasm 
in which the hon. Gentleman has indulged 
with respect to me. It is an attack on me 
for what he is pleased to call my failure in 
life. If I have failed, Heaven forbid I 
should attempt to deprive the hon. Member 
of sonoble a topic of congratulation! But 
I will say, that in all my misfortunes never 
has it been my fate to have a body of Gen- 
tlemen assembled in England declare that 
which I stated to be a falsehood and a ca- 
lumny. The resolution passed by this 
House has descended to posterity on its 
records, branding a Member of it with 
being guilty of unfounded calumny with 
respect to two Members of this House. 
The hon. Member says he founded his be- 
lief of a calumnious statement, which he 
uttered in this House, on a resolution 
passed by certain persons in the town of 
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Rochdale. I must also express my belief 
in the Resolution of the House of Commons, 
designating the hon. Gentleman as the 
disseminator of a calumny utterly unfound- 
ed. He has never answered that resolu- 
tion; and so long as it remains the unani- 
mous declaration of the House of Commons, 
he is welcome, so far as I am concerned, 
to any assertion he may please to make. 
It will be weighed in that balance which 
the House applied to his former statements, 
and will be cast aside for that worthlessness 
by which, at present, all his asseverations 
are characterized. That, Sir, is my an- 
swer to the ‘‘ hon.”’ Gentleman. One word, 
and one word only, in reply to the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Inglis). He says, that I 
have offended not only by words, but by 
my gestures. As to the latter charge, 
some of us have, unfortunately, peculiari- 
ties of that kind which we cannot get over. 
But the hon. Gentlemen says I pointed out 
five or six individuals, and named them, 
and accused them of being guilty of corrupt 
practices at elections. Sir, I did so. And 
the hon. Baronet calls that personality! If 
that is so, an indictment is personal. I 
charged certain Members with corrupt 
practices, and I proved my charge. [Major 
BeresrorD : No.] An united Committee, 
without a single division, placed amongst 
those Members guilty of ‘‘ corrupt prac- 
tices’”’ the hon. Member who now cries 
“No.” That is my answer to the hon. 
Baronet. And when he says, with respect 
to me, ‘‘ who would listen to the Gracchi 
complaining of sedition?” I feel honoured 
by his comparing me to two of the greatest 
names which Rome produced. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I am one of 
those who very much regret that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Knaresborough 
should think it his duty on several occasions 
to make attacks on gentlemen whom I call 
members of the manufacturing body. I 
entirely differ with him in his general views 
on that subject. I have often, indeed, re- 
monstrated with him upon the subject. But 
this I can say, that my hon. Friend says 
the same things out of the House as he says 
in it. He is honest. He is sincere. It 
is his conviction. He believes he is fulfil- 
ing his duty; and I cannot see that in the 
way he has executed it upon the present 
occasion, he has done anything to call forth 
the expression of disapprobation, on the 
part of the House. Now, Sir, with regard 
to the several individuals whose names have 
been brought into the discussion: take, for 
instance, Mr. George Wilson, chairman of 
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the League. I know nothing personally 
of him. I believe (that is, I dare say) he 
is a ‘‘ very good sort of person””—and when 
you know aman, you generally find him 
to be a ‘‘very good sort of person.” But 
he has for a series of years been an agi- 
tator. He has filled a very distinguished 
post in public demonstrations of the League, 
and has been in the habit of expressing 
himself on public matters and public men 
with very little reserve. And I must say, 
that I was astonished that such an indivi- 
dual, or his representatives and apologists 
here, should on every occasion show the 
very thin skin which Gentlemen opposite 
generally evince. So again I must say to 
Mr. Ashworth, I am convinced that my 
hon. Friend feels assured that he was au- 
thorized in making the statement he has 
made. What that statement was, I do not 
exactly know—any more than I understood 
what was the statement as to the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State (Sir J. 
Graham) as to which the memorable reso- 
lution of this House was come to, which 
has to-night been by the Member for Bath, 
so theatrically appealed to. I believe, in 
fact, that the statement and the resolution 
were equally worthless. But I am bound 


to say, I don’t desire to listen to all these 


stories myself. I am as prejudiced one 
way on the subject, as my hon. Friend is 
the other. I believe the Messrs, Ashworth 
have done great good. That is my opin- 
ion. I have formed that opinion on what 
I have heard and seen. And my hon. 
Friend has formed his upon what he has 
heard and seen. But what I want to im- 
press upon the House is, that it is not de- 
sirable, perhaps, that every man in the 
House should have the same opinion. All 
men have prejudices, in which they differ 
from each other; and some men have the 
frankness freely to confess them. But, 
speaking seriously, I think that really my 
hon. Friend has to-night had much the best 
of it. I deprecate the introduction of 
these personal topics; but I think that 
he has entirely substantiated the position 
he took up, although I regret that he took 
it up at all, Now, Sir, the hon. Member 
for Durham (Mr. Bright) has made a con- 
fused and clumsy sort of statement as to 
some supposed accusation by my hon. 
Friend about Members of the League being 
abettors of assassination. Whether my 
hon. Friend did make such a charge or not 
—whether he was correctly reported — 
whether the parties accused should have 
prosecuted or not —all these circum- 
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stances are left in darkness and doubt, 
Nor do I think the House cares much 
about the matter. But I do recollect 
hearing Members of the League ae. 
cused of abetting assassination in this 
House—by a very distinguished individual 
at the head of the Administration. Why 
not prosecute the right hon. Baronet? 
Here is an ‘ antler’d monarch of the 
woods ;”’ why hunt ‘small deer?’’ If you 
wish, you Gentlemen of the League, to vin- 
dicate your character as to assassination, 
for which I certainly never gave you credit 
—you have ample opportunity. Extraet 
from the pages of Hansard the statements 
you may there find; ask the right hon. Ba- 
ronet if he admits them; and I doubt not 
he will directly give you a ‘‘ guarantee,” and 
you may prosecute at once. Now, I must 
say I think there has been a great deal too 
much made by the Member for Bath of the 
resolution of this House a year or two ago, 
as to a certain statement of my hon, 
Friend the Member for Knaresborough. 
I really think a more ridiculous resolution 
never was passed; and the more so, as I 
fully believe the right hon. Baronet, who 
was forced into the painful position of 
bringing it forward, and who has a natural 
taste for humour, was keenly sensible of it, 
for he did all he could to avert the ridi- 
culous catastrophe ; and neither he nor his 
right hon. Colleague (Sir J. Graham) denied 
the ‘‘ vindication” in any way. They did 
not originate the proceedings. No, Sir; 
it originated in a quarter whence the most 
disagreeable proceedings naturally ema- 
nate—with the Member for Bath; and 
when the Member for Bath dilates, with 
all the dramatic effect worthy of a minor 
theatre, upon this famous ‘‘ resolution,” 
which he says denounced a Member for 
calumnious statements, he should remem- 
ber his Friend the Member for Cork, who 
was once placed in a similar disagreeable 
position — when reprimanded by _ the 
Speaker for calumnious statements as to 
the conduct of Election Committees of the 
House. I leave both Gentlemen to deal 
with the respective ‘‘ resolutions” as they 
like. I only set the one resolution against 
the other. Sir, I have not had any reso- 
lution passed yet against me ; and I think 
if my hon. Friend had taken my advice 
never to abuse anybody, but rather to re- 
sort to such language as our English 
tongue and the forms of this House permit 
for the expression of opinion, he would 
never have been in the position in which 
the * resolution’’ referred to, I think, un- 
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justly placed him. But, Sir, the Member 
for Bath, to whom (as usual) we are in- 
debted for these discussions, as well as to 
that extraordinary ‘resolution’? which 
hangs around my hon. Friend so awfully— 
the Member for Bath says, ‘“‘ I have been 
unjustly accused by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), who 
says I have pointed my finger at Members 
and accused them : this is not personality. 
Itis the discharge of public duty, and I 
was justified in so acting,” &e. It is all 
“yery fine,” Sir, for the hon. Member 
thus to ‘‘ ride off on the high horse ;”” but 
it is not the fact. The fact is, on the con- 
trary, that the hon. Member is perpetually, 
constantly, habitually infringing upon the 
rules of the House, and, what is more, the 
proprieties of gentlemanlike demeanour. 
1 know in my own case, and in the case of 
several hon. Gentlemen on this side, when 
we have on various occasions uttered our 
opinions on public affairs, he has got up, 
and (in direct violation of the rules of the 
House that you ought never to impute 
motives to Members) has imputed to us 
motives most corrupt, most sinister, and 
most ungentlemanlike. Some of my hon. 
Friends have noticed it. Inever have. I 
always felt that in this world you must 
bear a good deal—excited as it was, occa- 
sionally, throughout, by the characteristic 
and inimitable composure and quiet hu- 
mour which marked the hon. Gentleman’s 
delivery ; and that even in this indulgent, 
though dignified assembly, where, by our 
“ rules,’’ we endeavour, as far as possible, 
to carry on public affairs without any un- 
necessary acerbity, still, we must occa- 
sionally submit to some things which the 
rules of this House do not permit. I could, 
no doubt, easily have vindicated my cha- 
racter; but that would only have made the 
hon. Member for Bath speak once or twice 
more: and really I have never any wish 
to hear him ; for I “ take things as I find 
them.” I have had the most corrupt mo- 
tives imputed to me. But I know how 
true it is that a tree must produce its 
fruit—that a erab tree will bring forth 
crab apples—and that a man of meagre or 
acid mind, who writes a pamphlet or makes 
a speech, must make a meagre and acid 
pamphlet, or a poor and sour speech. Let 
things, then, take their course. But for 
the Member for Bath! for him—extraor- 
dinary purist as he is !—to come forward 
and complain—as if he had never con- 
ducted himself against the rules of the 
House !—as if he had never been in the 
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habit of imputing improper motives to 
Gentlemen! Sir, I am in the recollection 
of the House when I state that the hon. 
Gentleman by no means represents himself 
faithfully or consistently ; and I think that 
he—though now assuming the functions of 
general instructor—as formerly of general 
accuser—that he would do well to profit 
by his own precepts, and eschew his me- 
lodramatic malignity and Sadler’s Wells 
sort of sarcasm. Sir, it is very easy to 
put on this sort of air—wagging the finger 
—bating the breath—and “ looking 
daggers, though he use none.”’ This is all 
‘* extremely fine;’’ and if it comes from 
one who is justified in using such language, 
and having recourse to such gestures— 
I might say it was simply ridiculous. 
Coming, however from the quarter whence 
it does, it is more than ridiculous, it is of- 
fensive. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: Though I have 
been often the subject of debate in this 
House, I thought it hardly possible that 
my name could be dragged into this dis- 
cussion. The hon. Gentleman is not cor- 
rect as to his facts, and he supplied by his 
imagination the defects of his memory. I 
was not accused of calumniating any Mem- 
ber of this House. I spoke of a system as 
being characterized by frequent instances 
of perjury. That was determined to be 
a breach of the privileges of this House. I 
was censured accordingly by the late 
Speaker, who read me a lecture, and the 
moment he had done, I repeated my words. 
The House has since confirmed my words, 
for it has changed this tribunal. I was a 
martyr in working out the cause of truth 
and justice on the occasion alluded to, and 
I am obliged to the hon. Gentleman for 
giving me an opportunity of saying so. 

Mason BERESFORD: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) says I 
was one of those against whom corrupt 
practices were proved. I deny that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman established a 
single case of bribery against me ; and I 
certainly consider that I was on that occa- 
sion unjustly and acrimoniously attacked. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT gave the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Ferrand) notice that he should 
in the debate coming on attempt to vindi- 
cate the character of some persons whom 
the hon. Gentleman attacked, and he gave 
him this notice that he might be present or 
not as he chose. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said: I cannot 
see how any testimony of mine in favour of 
the admirable manner in which Mr. Ash- 
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worth conducts and superintends his mills, 
can bear upon the points that have been 
alluded to; I believe that Mr. Ashworth 
himself would rather that I remained silent 
on the subject; but, as I have been ap- 
pealed to by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bolton (Dr. Bowring), I am perfectly 
ready to say that, as far as I know, Mr. 
Ashworth has a deep sense of the respon- 
sibility that devolves upon him as one of 
the great cotton barons, as I may call 
them, under our present system—a respon- 
sibility greater than ever rested on the 
barons of olden time. I have great plea- 
sure in bearing my testimony to the excel- 
lent way in which Mr. Ashworth dis- 
charges that responsibility. 

Mr. FIELDEN said, many of the 
speeches of that House would be found 
objectionable, if subjected to the same 
scrutiny as that applied to his hon. Friend’s 
(Mr. Ferrand’s). If hon. Gentlemen in 
that House would read more and talk less, 
it would be much to the advantage of the 
country. With reference to the state- 
ments of the hon. Member for Knaresbo- 
rough, he could only say there were facts 
contained in them which could not be de- 
nied — facts founded on evidence before 


that House, which his hon. Friend thought 


it his duty to state. In the year 1834, 
both Mr. Ashworth and Mr. Greg wrote to 
the Poor Law Commissioners, requesting 
that labourers from the southern districts 
should be sent to the north, for the avowed 
and express purpose of equalising the wages 
of the manufacturing artizans. Those let- 
ters caused a strong sensation at the time 
among the working population; for they 
understood by the term ‘‘ equalising’’ the 
reduction of their wages to the level of 
that paid in the agricultural counties. On 
the recommendation and request contained 
in these letters the Poor Law Commission- 
ers acted, and established an oftice in Man- 
chester for facilitating the immigration of 
labourers from the south of England. It 
had been proved that no less than 10,000 
of those labourers had been sent in conse- 
quence into the manufacturing districts; 
but at length the Commissioners relin- 
quished their scheme, and the office in 
Manchester over which Mr. Muggeridge 
presided had been given up. As to the 
cruelties committed in the factories, if hon. 
Members referred to the Report of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Committee in 1816—if they 
looked to the Reports of Mr. Sadler, and 
of the Factory Commissioners, owing to 


which the Factory Bill of Lord Althorp 
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had been passed, they would be convinced 
that in all he had said the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough had not made any over. 
statement; and that his assertions on those 
points could be proved on undeniable eyj. 
dence. 

Sir R. PEEL: Certainly, Sir, in the 
very harmless discussion which has just 
taken place, I did not intend to have taken 
any part; nor would I do so, were it not 
for some allusions made by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Shrewsbury. That hon. Member 
thought fit to recall to the recollection of 
the House something which took place 
about three years since in the course of 
a heated debate, when J put an erroneous 
construction on some expressions used bythe 
hon. Member for Stockport. An explana- 
tion was given of the meaning of those 
expressions by that hon. Member; and my 
intention at the time, after that explana- 
tion, was to have relieved the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport in the most distinct man- 
ner from the imputation which I had put 
upon him. If any one who was present at 
that debate had stated to me that my repa- 
ration was not so complete, and the avowal 
of my error not so unequivocal as it ought 
to have been, I should at once have re- 
peated it more plainly and distinctly. It 
was ny intention to have made the fullest 
explanation : that my intention must have 
been so will indeed appear en reference to 
my speech. I am sorry certainly that the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury has thought 
fit to revive the subject, or, at least, I 
should have been so if his reference to it 
had not given me an opportunity of fully 
and unequivocally withdrawing an imputa- 
tion on the hon. Member for Stockport, 
which was thrown out in the heat of debate 
under an erroneous impression of his mean- 
ing. 
Mr. COBDEN felt very happy in having 
the opportunity of expressing his feelings 
on the remarks of the right hon. Baronet. 
At the time the occurrence took place he 
felt—he might say the country felt too— 
that the right hon. Baronet had not made 
that distinct disavowal of the imputations 
which had been long expected. Still the 
matter itself had been also so extraordinary 
that there might have been much room for 
mistake, though it would hardly have borne 
the interpretation which had been put upon 
it. He took the present ample and dis- 
tinct disavowal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as entirely satisfactory. Ie was glad 
the right hon. Baronet had made it ; for it 
had given him an opportunity quite as plea- 
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sant to his feelings of stating that he too 
felt regret for the terms in which he had 
alluded to the right hon. Baronet. He 
sincerely hoped that all either he (Mr. 
Cobden) or the right hon. Baronet had pre- 
viously said on that subject, would be oblite- 
rated from their recollection, and that no 
one on either side of the House, after what 
had passed that night, would attempt to 
yevive the matter, or make any allusion 
to it. 
Subject at an end. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS—CORN 
LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATE(TWELFTH 
NIGHT). 

Mr. BANKES, in resuming the Adjourn- 
ed Debate, said: Sir, I must in one respect 
regret the delay that has taken place in re- 
suming the adjourned debate this night, be- 
cause I concur in the wish that has been so 
generally expressed that we shall this night 
go to a division. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I certainly will not be the occa- 
sion of much delay, for I do not intend to 
follow the example of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton who has preceded me 
in the debate. I will not most assuredly 
rival that hon. Gentleman in the length of 


his speech; and I cannot avoid remarking, 
that when that hon. Gentleman complained 
of delay, he ought not to have accompanied 
the complaint with a speech which to such 
an extent postponed our arrival at the 
conclusion which he expressed such a de- 


sire to attain. Ido not regret, upon this 
occasion, that the measure now before us 
has been preceded by one that is really 
for the relief of Ireland—a measure that 
is intended and calculated to meet and 
abate the misery and calamity that have 
arisen in Ireland. It is calculated, I be- 
lieve, to meet the present emergency ; 
whilst the greater measure that has been 
forced on our attention has nothing to do 
with that calamity, and has not any bear- 
ing upon it. I am glad that we may now 
understand that we are in a condition 
calmly to consider whether this great mea- 
sure, forced upon our attention, is one 
that is fit for our adoption, and that this 
measure is no longer to be involved in its 
discussion with the question of the present 
deficiency of food in Ireland. We are not, 
as I trust, any longer to be called to do 
that which ought never even to have been 
suggested—namely, that a permanent mea- 
sure should be enacted to meet a temporary 
inconvenience. I do not see how the two 
things could ever have been combined to- 
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gether, especially when I recollect what 
occurred in the year 1822—a year which 
was alluded to on the previous night by the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, and when 
the distress was not only as great, but 
much greater than it is now in Ireland, 
or than I hope it ever will be; and when 
I recollect that in that year of such dis- 
tress in Ireland there was the greatest glut 
of corn in England that has ever taken 
place — when I recollect these circum- 
stances, I ask how can it be supposed that 
the introduction of foreign corn into Eng- 
land could be a remedy for the distress in 
Ireland? [Sir R. Pee. rose to leave the 
House.| I am sorry to detain the right 
hon. Baronet; but there is a portion of 
the observations which I must address to 
the House that has reference to the trans- 
actions in which the right hon. Baronet has 
taken part, and to this I should not like 
to give utterance, except in the presence 
of the right hon. Baronet. I refer to 
that extraordinary crisis which has been 
brought about by the right hon. Baro- 
net, in the conduct which he has _pur- 
sued. It seems tome, and has so appeared 
to many others, that the course adopted by 
the right hon. Baronet was unusual, un- 
exampled, and unprecedented—I dare not 
say the word unconstitutional, in giving my 
opinion upon the conduct which the right 
hon. Baronet has thought fit to adopt. 
Certainly it was absolutely unusual, and, 
in my opinion, it is not desirable that it 
should be followed as a precedent. I say 
this with reference, in the first place, to 
the manner in which on this occasion the 
right hon. Baronet has exercised the powers 
and privileges vested in him as Prime 
Minister—powers and privileges, I must 
remark, which are unknown to the Consti- 
tution; for the Constitution does not recog- 
nise a Prime Minister. But the right hon. 
Baronet, first, by his influence in the Cabinet 
of which he was a Member, controlling a 
large majority of that Cabinet, who decided 
against his opinions and his views; and 
afterwards, by the resignation to which 
he thought fit to resort in consequence of a 
division in the Cabinet; and then, after he 
had ceased to be a Minister of the Crown, 
and had become a private individual, by 
making a communication to the Sovereign, 
which had an undoubted tendency to influ- 
ence, and must have had an influential effect 
upon, the mind of the Sovereign, the right 
hon. Baronet being then a private indivi- 
dual, and no longer responsible for his acts 
—for these proceedings I assert that there 
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is no precedent. I am sure that this course 
was without example; though I dare not 
say that it was unconstitutional, for I do 
not know the authority to which I could 
appeal on this point as to the real doctrines 
and principles of the Constitution; for on 
these points and principles of the Consti- 
tution to what can I refer but to the poli- 
tical actions of our public men? A Gen- 
tleman, divested of responsible authority, 
become a private individual, communicates 
with the Sovereign, for the avowed purpose 
of producing an influence on the mind of 
the Sovereign. We have not, I must re- 
mark, the slightest explanation of this 
transaction. The right hon. Baronet did 
not recollect these particular circumstances 
when he first addressed the House: they 
were stated by a noble Lord opposite. 
It was by him they were first informed, 
and that the fact was made known to the 
House and the public, that when the noble 
Lord first waited on Her Majesty, in obe- 
dience to the summons he had received 
from Her, for the purpose of forming a 
Government; and that when he had, in 
conformity with the resolutions of his 
friends, stated to Her Majesty that he 
must decline the attempt to form such a 
Government, seeing the difficulty in which 
he was placed, and considering that he 
was in a minority in the House of Com- 
mons ; that upon this Her Majesty placed 
in his hands the letter of the right hon. 
Gentlemen ; and then, said the noble Lord, 
that made a great difference with me. 
Thus the letter of the right hon. Baronet 
had much weight with the noble Lord, 
and it was plain it had much weight with 
his Sovereign. I am aware of no instance 
like this. I am not aware of an instance of a 
private individual addressing his Sovereign 
under such circumstances. I am not aware 
that a private individual has ever before, 
under such circumstances, stated to his 
Sovereign that he would give his Parlia- 
mentary support to those individuals as 
Ministers who should pledge themselves to 
such and such opinions. I am perfectly 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated that he did not know who was to 
be his successor. That of course is true; 
but the politics of the individual, whoever 
he might be, must be pretty well ascer- 
tained in regard to the probability of his 
receiving encouragement from the produc- 
tion of that important paper. And I may 
remark, that it was hardly possible that 
any individual of opposite opinions should 
be bold enough to assume the reins of 
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Government, when he found such a let. 
ter as that in the hands of Her Majesty, 
However pure were the motives of the 
right hon. Gentleman—and no one for 
moment could doubt their purity—still, | 
cannot but be apprehensive that these 
circumstances may give rise to a prece- 
dent which will be found dangerous in 
the highest degree. Here was a person 
without responsibility, but known to con- 
trol and guide a large portion of a com. 
manding party, dictating terms of support, 
which terms are transmitted through the 
hands of the Sovereign to some person 
of weight belonging to another political 
party. I would submit it to the better 
judgment of the right hon. Gentleman him. 
self, whether such a precedent as this 
may not become dangerous in the highest 
degree, and whether the people have not a 
right to complain. I contend that before 
we in this House proceed to act upon 
an unexpected change of opinion, we 
shall give the people the opportunity of 
of expressing their will and their opinion, 
If the people have changed their opinion as 
Ministers have done, then it is all well. 
We have then nothing more to do but to 
bear with it—to submit to it, and to accept 
it ; but still I say, if the people have not 
so changed, neither the Ministry, nor Mem- 
bers in this House, have a right to stifle 
the voice of the peopie. When two parties 
were thus balanced ; when a broken party of 
the Conservatives were not able to forma 
Government for themselves, and the Whigs 
did form a Government for a day and a 
half, and could stand no longer, what, | 
ask, could prevent a dissolution, but a 
coalition between the broken party of the 
Conservatives on the one side, and the 
Whigs on the other? We all know, by 
past experience, the constitutional jealousy 
that is entertained in this country against 
the coalition of parties. It implies a sa- 
erifice of principle somewhere, and the 
country is jealous as to that; and it 
matters not whether the coalition be for 
the purposes of patriotism, or for power 
or place. Men of mean minds may sup- 
pose that political coalitions are formed 
soiely for considerations of place or patron- 
age. To men of vulgar minds it may 
seem as if pecuniary considerations alone 
could influence statesmen. That is not 
the thought that suggests itself to those 
who take a higher and more just view of 
the conduct of political affairs. They ob- 
ject to such coalition on constitutional 
grounds. They dislike, and ever have 
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disliked, to see men acting together whose 
principles for many years had justly kept 
them asunder. No man of right feeling 
could imagine that when a coalition was 
formed between Lord North, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Burke, men of the highest honour and 
most unblemished reputation—no man sup- 
posed that they had entered into that coali- 
tion from the greedy and unworthy desire 
to share amongst them the spoils of office, 
the exercise of power, and the gifts of pat- 
ronage. No one could have believed this 
of men who were the glory and the ornament 
of the parties of which each was the respec- 
tive leader ; nevertheless the moment that 
it was seen that such men were combined 
together—admirable as they were for their 
talent, and unsuspected as might be their 
motives, still the mere act of their coalition 
so outraged the public feeling, and so in- 
jured the general respect for them through- 
out the country, that these great men never 
recovered it. I venture to say that coali- 
tio is not merely obnoxious, because 
men, when coalesced, sit on the same 
bench together: it is equally obnoxious when 
a principle of combination brings opposing 
parties to act together, whether united in 
office or not. In both cases it is equally 


dangerous—alike calculated to destroy pub- 


lic character, and unduly to influence the 
Sovereign. A coalition is objectionable in 
every way, whether the coalition displays 
itself by men sitting together on the same 
bench; or whether the one sits on one side 
the House, and the other on the opposite 
side, and play into the hands of one an- 
other, responding one another’s jokes, and 
joining in the vilification of those who will 
be no parties to the coalition. What, then, 
is the course to be pursued? The oppo- 
nents of the coalition, the representatives 
too of numerous constituencies, have a 
right to call upon their public men not to 
do that which is condemned by public 
opinion. And when you, who are the great 
men of this assembly, admit that you have 
suddenly come to a new determination, 
and have only very recently recanted 
those opinions which you formerly avowed 
—when this happens, we have a right 
to call upon the Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House who support the measures, 
not to combine together to prevent that 
appeal to the people which the Constitution 
has given as a bar against rash errors and 
mistakes. I call upon them not to co- 
Operate and combine together to prevent 
that, which, if the feelings of the people be 
regarded, must be resorted to—a dissolu- 
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tion of Parliament before we can with any 
propriety consent to pass this Bill. I speak 
not without authority. The noble Lord the 
Member for London was the first by a few 
days to announce his change of opinion ; for 
his letter was published in November, and 
the change of opinion in the Cabinet was not 
revealed by the Times newspaper until the 
4th of December. And the noble Lord, in 
his views of this question, which he sup- 
ports with all the energy and vigour that 
distinguish the zeal of a recent convert, 
observed, ‘‘ If this end is to be achieved, 
it must be by the unequivocal expres- 
sion of the public voice. It is not to 
be denied that many of the elections for 
cities and towns in 1841, and some in 
1845, appear to favour the assertion that 
free trade is not popular with the great 
mass of the constituency.”’ The noble Lord 
might have added the year 1846, in which 
every election, without exception, has gone 
in favour of the agriculturists. [ Cries of 
‘“*Yorkshire.’’] I beg pardon, I will speak 
of that presently. [Sir J. Grauam: West- 
minster. | ‘‘Westminster!’’ Oh, I wish you 
joy of Westminster. Where is the future 
Lord of the Admiralty ? But the right 
hon. Baronet who interrupted me, must 
permit me to say, that if he contradicts 
my opinion of the sentiments of the con- 
stituencies, here is a point of controvert- 
ed opinion to be decided. Why, then, 
not go to the country upon it? I defy 
you. And now for the election for York- 
shire. That might have been a triumph 
under ordinary circumstances; but I am 
bound to say that the mode in which 
the noble Lord has achieved his triumph, 
must neutralize the effects of it. I re- 
member the days before the Reform Bill; 
and when a Gentleman in this House, 
with few constituents, made a most able 
speech, it was thought a sufficient answer 
to him to say, that he represented only 
the money in his breeches pocket. That 
was then deemed a sufficient reply to elo- 
quence and argument ; and now, I say to 
the noble Lord the Member for Yorkshire, 
that he represents the 51. note which he 
sent to the hon. Member for Stockport, and 
who said, and said truly, on receiving it, 
that that 5/7. note was as good as 5,0000. 
And so it was. But where is the credit or 
the honour to the noble Lord? And when 
we hear so much against delegates, let me 
ask, who is a delegate, if that noble Lord 
is not one? Where there has been no 
interference by that powerful League— 
whose power I am not here to deny, 
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when I see to what it has reduced a 
great party and a powerful Ministry—in 
those parts of the kingdom where the elec- 
tors have been uninfluenced by their power 
and endeavours, the freedom of election 
passed as it was wont, and as it ought to 
do, by men giving their votes in the places 
in which they resided, and where they were 
known, without being brought from a dis- 
tance, as they used to be under that which 
was once called the corrupt system of non- 
resident voting. Show me the place where 
there has been a free English election, and 
I will show that a Protectionist Member 
has been returned. I understand that in 
Yorkshire 2,000 votes were boasted to have 
been purchased for the service of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. Where, then, was the 
triumph of the noble Lord who sat for the 
West Riding? And where is the con- 
tradiction to my assertion, that the voice 
of the people, when left unbiassed, and 
permitted to exercise that freedom which 
the Constitution provides, has uniformly 
given a verdict in favour of the prin- 
ciple of protection? Shall [ take the 
last and most striking instance—the elec- 
tion for the county of Nottingham, the 
Member for which has not taken his seat 
to-night; and I do not know why, though 
another county Member, who was elected 
only this morning, has taken his seat 
to-day? It is perfectly true that every 
legal agent in Nottinghamshire has been 
retained against the hon. Gentleman who 
is returned. Whether that was in the 
hon. Gentleman’s favour, it is not for 
me to say; at all events, it is not that 
which turned the election. I believe it 
was turned upon other grounds and upon 
other principles ; and if there could be a 
circumstance to convince the House that 
the Constitution of England was sound, 
and that the voice of the people, whether 
it reached the ear of the Minister or not, 
will still make itself heard, I conceive 
it to be the result of the Nottinghamshire 
election. Here was a noble Lord, with 
everything to recommend him—talent, 
character, and honour unimpeached: he 
went down, avowedly patronised by the 
Government of which he was an ornament, 
with the confident hope, if they believed, 
as they must do, all that fell from his lips, 
of being completely successful. To read 
the statements contained in his addresses, 
it would seem as if nothing could be more 
certain than his success; so certain, indeed, 
that it was even more certain than the suc- 
cess of this Bill in Parliament. The noble 
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Lord assured the electors that it was of no 
use to talk of the passing of that Bill—it was 

as good as passed. Peers were every da 

sending in their adhesion, and the Govern. 

ment would have a majority of 100 in their 
favour! No doubt with equal sincerity, 

and equally confident of his success there, 

as he was here, the noble Lord wrote up 

to his friends in London, and said, nothing 
can be more certain than our success here 

(in Nottinghamshire), for the freeholders 

are every day sending in their adhesions, 

and my majority is certain. In one of his 
addresses to the electors, the noble Lord * 
asked, ‘‘ Where is my antagonist? Echo 
answers, ‘Where ?’”’ I will ask, ‘‘ Where 
is now the noble Lord? Echo answers, 

‘Where?’’? We not only do not know 
where he is, but the right hon. Baronet 
will not tell us when he is coming, or when 
we may hope for him. If ever there was 
a fair trial of political strength made in any 
part of the kingdom, it was that which has 
taken place in Nottingham—a county not 
of an unmixed agricultural character, the 
candidate being of such high standing, and 
going down with such hopes and such con- 
fidence. If he could meet defeat, may 
we not also suppose that a like result 
may attend the Bill that is now before 
the House? At all events, the right hon, 

Baronet must admit that it is not an 
isolated circumstance, and that, accom- 
panied as it is by the verdict of other 
county constituencies, the result may be 
the same elsewhere. Am I asking too 
much, when the fate of Ireland, it is ad- 
mitted, does not depend on this measure ; 
when the necessity which has been put 
forward as—I will not say the pretence, but 
—the reason for this attempt, is given up 
and abandoned; and when we admit that 
there is no occasion for haste, alarm, or 
anxiety—is it too much to ask that we 
should allow the agricultural interest to 
have that which it demands, namely, the 
expression of opinion by the whole consti- 
tuency? Different opinions have been given 
with regard to those Members who have 
resigned their seats, as well as with re- 
spect to those who, having changed their 
opinions, have retained them. Now, some 
hon. Members have adopted a middle 
course, by partly resigning and _ partly 
retaining their seats. The hon. Men- 
ber for Durham (Mr. Bright) chose to 
be pleasant with hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, and observed that, con- 
sidering we were all going to execution, we 
looked remarkably well. 1 remember the 
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old and well-known ballad of Prior’s, de- 

scriptive of a man going to execution; and 

it struck me that it very much resembled 

not our case, but the case of those half- 

resigned Gentlemen :— 

“Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, but seemed loth to depart.” 


Let the House refer to what may be con- 
sidered the best authority upon the subject 
of hon. Members altering their opinions, 
and yet retaining their seats. This is the 
authority which | find upon the Table of 
our House, contained in the well-known 
columns of ‘‘ Hatsell’s Precedents ;’’ who 
thus sums up his observations on this 
point :— 

“JT will now give an authority which no man 
will be inclined to dispute. Algernon Sidney, in 
his ‘Discourse concerning Government,’ said— 
speaking of the power of delegates—‘ It is not, 
therefore, for Kent or Sussex, Lewes or Maid- 
stone, but for the whole nation, that the Members 
chosen in these places are sent to serve in Parlia- 
ment; and though it be fit for them, as friends 
and neighbours, to hearken to the opinion of their 
electors for the information of their judgment, and 
tothe end that what they shall say may be of more 
weight, yet they are not strictly and properly 
obliged to give an account of their actions to 
them. And,’ he added, ‘the only punishment (and 
this was a very material point for the [louse to 
observe) to which they are subject, if they betray 
their trust, is scorn, infamy, hatred, and an assur- 
ance of being rejected when they shall again seek 
the same ofiice.’”’ 

Now, the law was one way: honour seemed 
to be another. The hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. C. Villiers), the other 
night, observed that I had expressed alarm 
at seeing a person at the head of the Go- 
vernment who so much resembled in politi- 
eal conduct, Necker or Turgot. I did ex- 
press that sentiment; 1 did feel that 
alarm; I feel it still, And I agree with 
the hon. Member when he said, that this 
particular crisis does put him very much 
in mind of the opening period of the 
French revolution—viz., the period which 
elapsed from the year 1781 to the year 
1789. I have found, in an author who 
has written very eloquently of that period, 
a statement which does embody my own 
views in language much happier and more 
powerful than | ever hope to attain to: 
having opened a volume of Mr. Alison’s 
‘Modern Europe,’ I found these words :— 


“The exciting cause, a physician would say, of 
the French revolution was the spirit of innovation, 
which, like a malady, overspread France at that 
crisis, precipitated all classes into a passion for 
changes, of which they were far from perceiving 
the ultimate effects; and the most ardent in the 
cause of innovation were those whose fortunes 
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nobles applauded without ever suspecting that 
they would be the first victims of such opinions.” 
There were at that time Lord Lincolns— 
young nobles who thought themselves wiser 
than other men; and there were there sons 
who ranged themselves against their fathers; 
and in addition to the public mischiefs that 
were induced, the system of the social rela- 
tions of private life and of family connection 
was destroyed. The author last quoted 
thus gave his estimate of the character of 
Neckar, the Minister of that day :— 

“His private character was unexceptionable. 
Possessed of immense wealth, he made a noble 
use of it—liberal without either pride or prodi- 
gality. He would have been a pertect citizen had 
it not been for a vein of ostentation and a secret 
vanity, which afterwards, by making him sacrifice 
every thing to his love of popularity, brought 
unheard-of disasters on the monarehy.” 

The character of Turgot was also well 
drawn in Mr. Alison’s work :— 

“Had Turgot united to those great and good 

qualities (for a better and greater minded man 
there never lived), an adequate knowledge of hu- 
man nature, he would have been an invaluable 
Minister. But, unhappily, he laboured under one 
great defect, which, not only proved his own ruin, 
but rendered him the most dangerous guide. He 
was entirely ignorant of human nature; was rigid 
and unaccommodating in his ideas ; and pursued his 
designs without any consideration of the effect they 
were to produce cither upon the persons likely to 
be injured, or those intended to be benefited by 
his reforms.” 
Now, without any impropriety, | may say 
that | can find in this country a parallel 
to the characters here described ; and that 
the faults and failings attributed to those 
eminent but unfortunate men are the faults 
of our present Chief Minister. Ignorant 
as I assert that right hon. Gentleman to 
be of the public feeling, | charge him with 
having unduly, not only avoided, but con- 
trived, if | may use that word without in- 
tending offence—contrived to prevent recur- 
rence to the public voice at a period when he 
might have been convinced of his error. It 
is true that Algernon Sydney has laid down 
the law as I have read it to the House ; 
but he did not then contemplate septennial 
Parliaments ; he did not imagine that Par- 
liaments would last so long as they do in 
the present day; and I believe that many 
will begin to doubt whether it would not 
be wise to shorten their duration. When 
great changes took place in the minds of 
public men, the advice which should be 
given to the Sovereign, and the advice 
which Lord John Russell must have given, 
unless he had some support beyond that 
upon which he usually relied, was to appeal 
to the country. But then there took place 
KX 
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a sort of political compromise between the 
great leaders, to which I have alluded. 
Recurring to that strange incident (for so 
I must call it), the letter of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) to Her Majesty, 
dated the 8th of December last, the day 
after he quitted office ; I do not dispute 
the propriety of one political leader going 
out of office communicating with another 
who is to succeed him; but that eommuni- 
cation need not pass, and ought not to 
pass, through the medium of the Sove- 
reign. In the course pursued in the pre- 
sent instance, there was, as I have ob- 
served, the almost ensured impossibility 
of a trial by the Sovereign of any per- 
sons who held other opinions than those 
which had been so strongly impressed upon 
Her mind. The noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) held office for almost a day and a half; 
and he could not deny that the cause lately 
assigned by him for abandoning the attempt 
to form a Government was not the only 
one. I think it is better to speak plain 
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English, and at once say that the noble 
Lord had found that if he were in office, 
and received the support of the right hon. 
Baronet, when out of office the right hon. 
Gentleman would probably bring but very 


few of his followers with him; while, 
on the other side, so much more _patri- 
otic were those who were under the lea- 
dership of the noble Lord, and so much 
despising all considerations but those of 
patriotism and the public good, that the 
noble Lord could command every man of 
them to march to the support of the right 
hon. Baronet. That is the real English 
of the whole transaction. The true history 
of the matter is, that the noble Lord 
found he could have but an uncertain 
support from those who might be the ad- 
herents of the right hon. Baronet, should 
the right hon. Gentleman be out of office ; 
but, if the right hon. Gentleman remained 
in office, the noble Lord would bring his 
whole force to the aid of the Government; 
and for the purpose of accomplishing this 
great change would carry him boldly for- 
ward against the voice of the people; for 
against the voice of the people they both 
know it to be, or why are they so fearful 
of appealing to the country ? We are told, 
however, that the voice of the people may 
be heard; and the noble Lord, in his letter 
to the citizens of London, spoke of peti- 
tions. Why, we have had a pretty lesson 
on petitioning here to-night—a lesson that 
will make us for a long time hesitate be- 
fore giving much weight to petitions re- 
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presented to come from the people. No, 
let me have their votes. Let me gee 
them face to face. Let them have pro- 
mises, if promises hon. Gentlemen think 
fit to give; and, having given them, let 
them take care that they keep those pro. 
mises. In the course of this debate the 
right hon. Baronet said there was some- 
thing very inconvenient and unpleasant in 
those promises; but it is a part of our 
system and established usage for candi- 
dates to appear before the electors whose 
suffrages they solicit. There is a re- 
gular day of nomination for hearing the 
statements of the candidates, and question- 
ing them; and if candidates are to become 
so cautious and chary of their language, as 
the right hon. Baronet would have them to 
be, I very much doubt whether the right 
hon. Baronet will have many supporters 
in a future Parliament. I am not aware 
that the voters are obliged to take per- 
sons merely on account of their looks. I 
rather suspect they will still continue 
that very inconvenient practice of putting 
questions to candidates, and expecting 
answers, and that when the answer is 
given they will expect the man who gave 
it to stand by it. It was stated the other 
day that an hon. Member of that House, 
who entertained strong opinions on Irish 
subjects, had an interview with Lord Lin- 
coln, and came out confessing that he was 
entirely satisfied. Can I imagine that the 
noble Lord, having answered the hon. 
elector’s inquiries, will depart from what 
he had said to him? And if bound to that 
hon. Gentleman, is he not equally bound 
to the humblest man in the crowd who 
asks his opinion, puts question to him, and 
insists upon hearing on what principles 
it is that he solicits the suffrages of the 
electors? Is there any difference in rank 
or station that enables persons safely to 
despise a promise because it was made to 
one who belonged to an inferior class of 
the community? No such doctrine as that, 
I am gure, will be maintained in this House. 
Unless we do away with the whole prin- 
ciple upon which elections were established, 
we must be content to see Members vacate 
their seats, and appeal again to their con- 
stituencies for the purpose of ascertaining 
if they will receive them upon principles 
different from those upon which they were 
accepted upon the first occasion. If there 
be one circumstance more advantageous 
than another in the principle of our Con- 
stitution, it is this, that when matters of 
doubt arise in the great tribunal of the 
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nation, hon. Members are able to say, ‘‘ We 
have now the means of ascertaining what 
the feelings of the people are;’’ and to 
those feelings it is that I appeal on the 
present momentous question. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, who has been 
the only person that has taken exception 
to the length of the debate—though he has 
himself occupied between two and three 
hours in the delivery of his speech—has 
been pleased to say, that we have no right 
to approach the question in its present 
stage, and that we ought to say we decline 
entering now upon the discussion. Now 
it is precisely because we at present de- 
cline entering upon the full discussion of 
the question, that we have taken the de- 
bate on this stage. We say that if the 
measure be right, which we assert it is 
not—if it be expedient, and we main- 
tain the contrary—if it be beneficial, as 
we think it will prove injurious—it will 
be hurtful to a degree beyond that of any 
advantage which can ever be expected 
to be derived from it, if you pass this mea- 
sure after the manner Gentlemen opposite 
seem to desire, or if you pass it in this 
Parliament; and if, for that reason, we 
now appear here to make that stand— 
to say that until we have been assured 
that the minds of the people have changed, 
as well as the minds of the right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen, which have most wonder- 
fully changed, we shall not feel ourselves 
justified in belying the expectations of 
those who have elected us—expectations 
to which we have given every encourage- 
ment, and we do not feel satisfied that 
we should act honestly or honourably by 
entertaining the question for the purpose of 
carrying it out at the present time ;—for 
that reason we have taken our present 
course, instead of wasting days and hours 
in debates upon the different particulars of 
this measure. It was for the purpose of 
saving time, as for other reasonable objects, 
that we shall take the division upon this 
stage; and whatever may be the result 
here—feeling, as we must feel, the power 
of such a combination as will be brought 
against us, of men the most opposed in 
principle—of men who have never before 
united, and whom the country grieves to 
see united—whatever may be the result 
here, we trust that in another place—we 
believe that in another place, a delay will 
happen which shall give an opportunity to 
the people to declare their opinions and 
feelings on the subject. When I remem- 
ber that there is another place where that 
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measure must be submitted to considera- 
tion before it becomes law; and when I 
know that in that other place the votes of 
our proceedings are received, and scanned, 
and read; and when I am aware that year 
after year, during the whole existence of 
the present Government, in those Votes 
have been inscribed large divisions on that 
very question, in which enormous majorities 
have declared that this House could not 
sanction such a proposition as that now 
laid before them—can I suppose if there 
is wisdom, experience, and justice (as I 
know there is) in that other House, when 
they shall see, uncalled for by any cireum- 
stance in public affairs, so strange a change 
as this, which is utterly unexplained by 
anything that we have heard—can I think 
but that the Members of that other House 
will at once see that so rapid and sudden a 
change on the part of this branch of the 
Legislature, calls for some pause and hesi- 
tation on their part, and gives ground for 
them to use the prerogative they possess, 
of counselling the Crown to apply to the 
people to know whether they are or are not 
willing to become parties to this great, ex- 
traordinary, and extravagant change? 

Mr. ESCOTT should give his vote on 
this great question, in the full hope that 
the course he had elected would tend to the 
future advantage of the country, and with 
a full consideration of what public honour 
required. [ Interruption from some Protec- 
tion Members.| Hon. Gentlemen had a per- 
fect right to differ from him in opinion; but 
he trusted that, at least, they would hear 
him without interruption. It appeared to 
him that this question naturally divided 
itself into two parts: the one, whether the 
proposed measure was likely in its effects 
to produce benefits to the country; and 
the other, practically almost as important, 
could the carrying of such a measure pos- 
sibly be prevented now? He would begin 
with the latter; and his proposition was, 
that the carrying of some such measure 
could not, in the present state of the 
country and of parties, be prevented. Hon. 
Gentlemen who talked so much about de- 
luding the farmers, and who were con- 
stant in their professions of defending the 
farmers, had better at once tell them whe- 
ther they did really believe the carrying of 
the measure could any longer be avoided. 
He wished that the two questions he had 
propounded had occupied a little more time 
in the debate; and that a third question, 
which had taken up so much space, had 
been considered only in subservience to 
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them—namely, whether the Government, 
or the hon. Gentlemen who sat on the 
other side, were the proper persons to 
carry the measure? for that was viewed 
by the country as a point of very minor 
importance. He had been accused by 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough of a 
dereliction of his duty to his constituents 
in the course he was about to take; but 
with respect to the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, he would at once say, 
considering what had passed in the earlier 
part of this very evening, that the best way 
was not to enter into any personal alterca- 
tion with an hon. Member of so peculiar a 
character; but merely to say, in justice to 
those who were absent, that the statement 
that hon. Member had made on a former 
evening, with respect to his (Mr. Escott) 
having been called upon by his constituents 
to resign his seat in that House, had not 
the shadow of foundation in fact; and so 
far from its being fact, his constituents had 
not only not called upon him to resign, 
but not one single individual of them had 
indicated the opinion that he ought to re- 
sign. So much in justice to them. But 
there was another Member, a noble Lord, 
who had done him the honour to allude to 
him in pointed terms. That noble Lord 
had been pleased to say that he could 
not perceive how it was consistent with his 
(Mr. Escott’s) personal honour to support 
the Motion for going into this Committee. 
At that time he had answered the noble 
Lord perhaps a little hastily ; but he now, 
on reflection, begged to state to the noble 
Lord—and it was important as regarding 
the personal questions which had taken up 
so much time in this debate—what he 
thought on so important a matter as the 
personal honour of a Member of that House. 
He thought, in the first place, the personal 
honour of a Member of Parliament did not 
consist in bartering away his independence 
to gain the votes of his electors. He 
thought that, when a Gentleman came into 
that House, it was his duty to give up his 
time daily and nightly to promote the in- 
terests of the country; and, to put a modern 
instance, if a Gentleman came into the 
House ignorant of the general questions of 
political economy which were occupying 
its attention, it was his duty to make him- 
self master of those questions, considering 
his responsibility as a representative of the 
people. Or, supposing him to be a Minis- 
ter of the Crown, it was still more his duty 
to make himself master of the principles on 
which such questions must be decided, and 
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to neglect the maintenance of a character 
for personal consistency in order to attain 
that much higher character, of being a good 
and efficient servant of the public. That 
was his idea of the personal honour of a 
Member of Parliament. But to resume 
the consideration of the question before 
the House—he protested that in all this 
remarkable debate there was nothing which 
excited his surprise more than to hear hon, 
Members express their amazement that 
such measures should be proposed by these 
Ministers: they say they did not antici- 
pate it. Where were their senses of anti- 
cipation? From the night, in the year 
1842, on which the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government, and the 
Gentleman who lately filled the office of 
Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
delivered their well-known speeches on 
the subject of the new Tariff; he (Mr. 
Eseott) not only anticipated, as a likely 
contingency, some such measure as that 
which was now in contemplation, but he 
regarded such a measure as the natural 
and inevitable consequence of the measures 
which the House sanctioned in the year 
1842, and the principles upon which the 
hon. Members who introduced those mea- 
sures sought to justify them. He did not 
think it necessary to mention names; but 
he could assure the House that certain 
personages, whom he highly respected, 
and to whom he felt himself under obliga- 
tions, had done him the honour to ask him 
his opinion respecting the aspect of public 
affairs; and he had invariably told them 
that the total and unqualified repeal of all 
protective duties, must, sooner or later, be 
the consequence of the arguments which 
had been propounded by the Ministers and 
sanctioned by the House. He could not 
for his life understand what was the mean- 
ing of hon. Gentlemen lifting their eyes, 
throwing up their hands, and exclaim- 
ing in amazement, that they had been 
taken by surprise. Why, the fact was, 
nothing could be more natural than the 
course which events were taking. Since 
the year ’42 there had been repeated 
speeches on the Corn Laws in that House, 
but he, for one, could safely aftirm that 
during that period he had never heard a 
single argument from the Treasury benches 
in favour of the principle of protection. 
[ Cries of “Oh!”’ and ‘‘No.”’] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might ery ‘‘oh,’’ and ‘‘no,”’ but 
he repeated his assertion. For the last 
four or five years he had not heard an 
argument in favour of the principle of 
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rotection from the Treasury benches. 
He had heard some clever speeches made 
for the purpose of evading the question 
altogether ; but he had never heard an 
argument during that period in defence 
of the principle. Ie must say that it ap- 
peared to him that there was not a little in- 
consistency in the conduct of certain of the 
hon. Gentlemen who were now so strenu- 
ously opposing the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Jor instance, the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire appeared to be absolutely 
horrified at the prospect of abundance. 
He appeared to regard it as one of the 
most calamitous of the consequences that 
could result from repealing the Corn Laws. 
He seemed to view with horror the bare 
possibility of a vast quantity of corn or 
other things, good to eat, being imported 
into the country ; and yet at the very mo- 
ment while his mind was seared by such 
appalling visions of prosperity, there were 
human beings in the vicinity of his own 
farms, who, but for the mildness of the 
winter and the extraordinary supply of 
greens and turnip tops, would at this time 
have been reduced to starvation or the work- 
house. There was no one whose indignation 
was more warmly excited than the hon. 
Member’s by the contemplation of the pro- 
posed relaxations in the protective system; 
and yet the hon. Member had, during the 
course of last Session, laid on the Table of 
the House with his own hands no less than 
110 petitions against the Corn Laws. In 
those petitions—for he had read some of 
them -— the petitioners represented the 
Corn Law as the destruction of the agri- 
cultural interests; and yet that system 
was now defended (and by no one more 
fervidly than by the hon. Member him- 
self) as affording the only sure founda- 
tion for the prosperity of those interests. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford 
University, had advanced this startling 
doctrine, that the relaxation of the protec- 
tive duties would consequently involve the 
ruin of the great and immemorial institu- 
tions of the country. He had never heard 
any doctrine propounded inside that House 
or out of it which had excited so much sur- 
prise, and indeed he would say so much in- 
dignation, in his mind as this. What! 
would they place the preservation of the 
institutions of a country on the maintenance 
of restrictions upon the food of a people 
who had scarcity—nay, perhaps, famine— 
staring them in the face? If hon. Gentle- 
men'meant to contend for such a proposition 
as that, he would tell them that the history 
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of nations afforded no instance but this so- 
litary one of the institutions of a free coun- 
try being supported upon such arguments. 
When Mr. Pitt had to meet scarcity, and 
to repeal the Corn Law, he never talked 
about injury to the institutions of this great 
Empire. No; he manfully abolished all 
protective duties, and thus—no matter 
what might be the character of his general 
policy in other respects—discharged the 
first and most important of the duties of a 
Minister, by taking care that the people 
should be fed. He remembered an able 
lecturer on political history, who sat on the 
same side of the House with him, having 
reminded the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
John Russell) that, let the merits of his 
party be what they might in other respects, 
he had no right to claim for them the in- 
troduction and original advocacy of free- 
trade principles, for that that honourable 
distinction belonged as of right to Mr. 
Pitt, the Tory Minister, who was the first 
to study the doctrines of the great econo- 
mists, and the first to teach senates to be 
the exponents of those doctrines. Yes, 
said the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, the 
glory belonged as of right to the Tory 
party; and yet the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government was now styled 
a ‘‘traitor’’ to his party, and branded with 
apostacy, because he advocated a relaxa- 
tion of the protective system, and that by the 
same hon. Gentleman. But he would next 
ask how they could contend for a restricted 
trade in grain with the present prospects of 
this country and Ireland with respect to a 
supply of food for the population. The right 
hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin had declared that the ru- 
mours respecting the approach of scarcity 
in Ireland had been greatly exaggerated; 
but he had made inquiries on the subject 
from persons connected with Ireland, and 
he was led to believe that the reports had 
not been in the least overstated. He be- 
lieved that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had been misinformed; and he placed 
more reliance on the Reports which were 
lying on the Table of their own House, and 
on the statements of the clergy of Ireland, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, re- 
presenting the prospects of Ireland as most 
appalling, than he did on the individual re- 
presentations of any Member whatever. 
Nor was it the Irish population alone that 
was in danger. In parts of England there 
was nearly as much reason to fear scarcity 
as in any district of Ireland. In his own 
neighbourhood at least one-half of the 
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whole food of the people consisted of pota- 
toes; and he believed he was warranted *in 
the statement that one-half of their stock of 
potatoes on an average had been destroyed. 
In the West of England, many persons 
had already lost their whole crop, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, ought to 
have lasted till June. Others had lost 
half, and others (and they not the smallest 
proportion) had but a very scanty quantity 
indeed yet remaining; and yet this was the 
moment when hon. Gentlemen stood up 
and exclaimed that the institutions of the 
country would be ruined if food were 
admitted. The hon. Member for Ox- 
ford University implored the Government 
not to interfere with the present peace- 
able and prosperous condition of the coun- 
try; he cried Quieta non movere. Peace- 
able indeed! It was his (Mr. Escott’s) 
conscientious belief that, within three 
months from that period, in districts 
surrounding his own dwelling, the quiet 
which would be found to prevail would be 
the quiet of the grave, unless some effective 
measures were taken in time for feeding the 
people. It was with such prospects as these 
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before them, that the hon. Baronet took for 
his motto, Quieta non movere. Was that a 


time for hon. Members to clamour for the 
maintenance of a law whose operation it 
was to make food dear? [‘* No, no.’’] They 
eried ‘* No, no;’’ but if it was not the effect 
of the Corn Law to raise the price of corn, 
what was the use of the Corn Law at all? 
And if it was indeed true that it had such 
an effect, how could they reconcile it to 
their consciences to struggle for the main- 
tenance of such a law while starvation was 
impending over the people? In the last 
Session he had taken the liberty to give 
notice of a Motion for the introduction of 
maize duty free. He thought it would be 
of great benefit to the agriculturists, and 
would assist the farmers to feed their stock. 
But he must explain himself fully. He never 
for one moment imagined that the impor- 
tation of maize alone would be sufficient, 
and that they were to stop there. He never 
meant anything like that, but intended that 
it should be a preparatory step to the re- 
moval of every restriction. He thought 
the introduction of maize would prove use- 
ful to the farmer; for what, he (Mr. Escott) 
asked, was the great deficiency of the 
country independent of the failure of the 
potato crop? It was the supply of meat. 
What they wanted was, more meat in the 
country, and if they had more food for their 
stock they would be able to graze more 
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meat. They not only would be able to 
graze more meat and feed the people better, 
but every farmer and grazier in the country 
would be better off. If the House would 
allow him for one moment, he would ex. 
amine into that subject. When he gave 
his notice he felt the strongest impression 
that the severest evils under which the 
farmer laboured arose from the difficulty 
of obtaining food for his stock. He had 
made inquiries on the subject in his neigh- 
bourhood; he had received some curious 
information; he would mention one in- 
stance. He would take the case of a 
eattle dealer who was accustomed to travel 
through an extensive district of country, 
comprising all sorts of land; he asked him 
if he did not think that during winter and 
spring great distress was caused by the 
want of some food that might be substituted 
for that which was so scarce; and he told 
him that in his experience he could without 
hesitation say, that out of all the heads of 
cattle in that district one out of twenty had 
died from sheer starvation. Now, let the 
House mark what he was going to say. 
At that very time, ina market town in that 
district, an enterprising merchant had a 
large store of maize, which he had imported 
from the United States on speculation; but 
he could not sell one bushel of that maize, 
because he could not take it out of bond 
without paying the duty; and the payment 
of the duty rendered it too dear for any 
farmer in that district to purchase it as 
food for his cattle. Thus it happened that, 
at the very time when one out of every 
twenty head of stock was lost in that dis- 
trict, there was abundance of food to be 
had, if the farmers were only allowed to put 
their hands upon it and help themselves; 
but in consequence of the high duty to be 
paid upon it they were unable to do 80, 
and this was called protecting agriculture. 
He had consulted a small farmer on that 
very point, with a view to ascertain if it 
would not be a very great advantage to him 
if he could have cheap maize, and oats, 
and peas, or any other cheap food for his 
cattle during the last year; and he told him 
that he had Jost within 101. of his whole 
rent during the last winter, by the increased 
price he had to give for hay and corn, and 
the decreased value of his stock. He 
told him, in addition to this, that he had 
three beasts which would be worth to him 
201. a-piece if he could have kept them to 
Midsummer: but he was obliged to sell them 
about Lady-day, in a state in which they 
were not worth 3J. a piece, and in fact not 
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fit for human food. That was entirely ow- 
ing to the want of food, and that occurred 
within three miles of the very town in which 
there was that large store of maize. The 
wonder was that they had gone on so well 
as they had to the present moment; cer- 
tainly it was not owing to the existence of 
this law; and it was also wonderful, that in 
a great commercial country like England, 
witha population that was rapidly increasing, 
with all the means of obtaining from other 
countries those advantages which they did 
not possess themselves, such a restrictive 
system should continue to exist. But 
whether some farmers were to suffer or not, 
would the hon. Gentleman who opposed 
this Bill once for all manfully tell them 
what it was they meant to do? He 
wished to ask them, did they think they 
could govern this country with the Duke 
of Richmond as Prime Minister? He had 
already stated what induced him to think 
it was impossible for them any longer to 
maintain this law; and one of the reasons 
why they could not maintain the law was, 
the extremely erroneous choice they had 
made of leaders. He was under a strong 
impression that one of the greatest mistakes 
that ever was made by the protection in- 
terest—he could not call it the agricultural 
interest, for it was not the agricultural in- 
terest-—the greatest mistake that was 
ever made by the protection interest 
was the deposing of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham from their leadership, and setting 
up the Duke of Richmond. The Duke of 
Buckingham, to the best of his knowledge, 
had never argued for protection on the 
starvation principle; but the Duke of Rich- 
mond was only celebrated for two sayings, 
one of which was, ‘‘ In Sussex we don’t grow 
glass, but we do grow timber,” which, if it 
meant anything, meant ours is a sel- 
fish principles He asked, could such 
a man wage a successful war with the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—with the hon. 
Member for Stockport—with the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and with the electoral con- 
stituencies of England? He _ believed 
he could not. He believed that with 
the Reform Bill—with the new town and 
old county constituencies—with the hon. 
Member for Stockport, and others who 
thought with him—his right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury would, on 
this question, beat the Duke of Richmond 
and twenty like him. In former times, 
when the nobility of this country had not 
any one of their own rank sufficiently 
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practised in public affairs to direct the des- 
tinies of the country, and sway the opinions 
of senates, they were accustomed to choose 
as their leader some commoner of practised 
ability, and trust to him to interpose the 
egis of his talents between them and the 
civil tempest. Five years ago they found 
such a man—ready to fight their battle so 
long as it could be fought with advantage 
to the people—the only honourable civil 
warfare; and now, when he refused to lead 
them against the people and against his own 
honour, why they were determined to get 
rid of him, and do the battle of their own 
protection on their own account. He did 
not think it was the duty of a party leader 
to lead his party against the interests of 
the people. He felt that the only contest 
in which he could take part with advan- 
tage to his followers, was to go with the 
people, and prove to the people that the 
interests which he defended were not adverse 
to their own. Why, now he hoped that in 
order there might be no more deceiving the 
farmers on this question, the protectionists 
would tell their friends whether they 
thought this contest was to end in the 
triumph of protection. He wanted them 


to tell the farmers plainly and honestly, 


whether they thought the contest would 
end in defeat or victory. If they thought 
—and he believed they did in their con- 
sciences—that the issue must be defeat, 
why not then consent to put up at once 
with what they could not avoid? Had they 
not much better, he asked, refrain from 
exasperating the people already in a state 
of great want? His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Somerset (Mr. Miles) said the 
people were not in want; but he wished 
his hon. Friend was in the House when 
he stated what he should not repeat as 
to the condition of the people in his county. 
He wished he would inquire into the con- 
dition of the people, and then say whether 
they were in want or not. He now said 
they were not in want; but he was the 
first person that he (Mr. Escott) ever 
yet heard had the hardihood to deny that the 
people were at that moment in a state of 
want. He would like to know from his 
hon. Friend, whether the famine to which 
the people were exposed at this moment 
was a'state of prosperity? He (Mr. Escott) 
knew he did not think so—he knew that if 
he examined into those things, he would 
not make those sort of speeches, or ex- 
press such horror of plenty. He knew that 
if the hon. Member took the trouble to ex- 
amine this subject, he would not make such 
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statements—he knew his goodness of heart 
—he knew his high principle—he knew 
his excellent character—and he knew he 
would not express such horror of plenty, 
if he knew the actual state of the peo- 
ple. [Mr. Mites never had used the ex- 
pression “‘horror of plenty.”’] No, he 
might never have used those words; but 
in effect he thought he never heard 
his hon. Friend make a speech with- 
out introducing some such observation: 
it was his staple commodity. He always 
dreaded the increase of corn and bacon, 
and he was always dolorous about loaded 
trenchers. His hon. Friend had certainly 
greased the wheels of the free-trade coach. 
He had been alarmed about the introduc- 
tion of grease, and compelled his hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade to promise that the grease should be 
mixed with tar. He had told him then he 
was bringing the whole principle into con- 
tempt. So it was. Those were the argu- 
ments that opened the eyes of the people; 
and no one in the country had really done 
more for the removal of restrictions from 
imports than the hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire. And he was convinced that when 
he found the removal of those restrictions 
would be for the benefit of the country, no 
man would be more gratified at that ob- 
ject being effected than the hon. Member ; 
but, at all events, let him not delude the 
farmers: the question was virtually decided. 
There were none who knew better than 
the farmers that progress in legislation 
could not be resisted, and that to resist an 
importation of food when the people were in 
want, could not be for their benefit, nor for 
the safety and honour of their country. 
Captain GLADSTONE: If I had sue- 
ceeded, Sir, in catching your eye at an 
earlier period of the debate, I should not 
have ventured to enter at any length upon 
the question before the House, much less 
shall I do so at this protracted period, when 
every argument and illustration that could 
be brought to bear upon the subject has 
been exhausted, and endless statisties quot- 
ed, some of them pressed into the service 
and obliged to do double duty, thus proving 
the most opposite conclusions. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to stating very 
briefly the reasons which induce me to vote 
for the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bristol. Before I do so I trust I 
may be allowed, in common with other hon. 
Members who have preceded me, to express 
the deep and painful regret which I feel at 
being compelled to vote against Her Majes- 
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ty’s Ministers on so important a question, 
No one can be more sensible than I am of 
the sincerity of their motives, or feel more 
confident that nothing but the strongest 
sense of public duty could have induced 
them to take the course they have done, 
and place themselves in so painful a position 
towards a large portion of their former sup. 
porters. I was quite prepared, Sir, to have 
supported them in their former policy, which 
since 1842 has been repealing the duty on 
raw materials used in manufactures, re- 
moving prohibitory duties, and gradually 
reducing protective ones. But this, Sir, 
is a very different course, and cannot be 
considered a cautious and gradual one: it 
is impossible to doubt that, with protection 
to agriculture, all protective duties will be 
removed ; and [ think the hon. Gentlemen, 
members of the League, showed great judg- 
ment and discretion in directing their at- 
tacks against agricultural protection, well 
knowing that when the Corn Laws were 
repealed, all the other protected interests 
would fall an easy prey. Many hon. Mem- 
bers who have addressed the House, and also 
Members of the Government, have declared 
that the proposed measures are only a de- 
velopment of the principles laid down in 
1842: if such be the case, why did the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the Secretary at War, de- 
clare that their opinions on the subject of 
protection had undergone a change; and 
that even if the potato panic had not oe- 
curred, that they could no longer defend 
the present Corn Laws? Sir, I cannot 
coincide in the opinions of many hon. Mem- 
bers who have spoken in favour of protec- 
tion. Ido not hold extreme opinions on 
the subject: it is not necessary for me now 
to say whether I consider protection in the 
abstract right or not; but I find that it has 
long existed in this country ; that under it 
this country has greatly prospered; and 
that manufactures as well as agriculture 
have benefited under it. I consider, Sir, 
that is not a sufficient reason to say that 
cotton and other branches of manufacture 
are now independent of protection, and, 
therefore, that protection should no longer 
be afforded to agriculture. The cotton ma- 
nufacture was at one time protected against 
that of the muslins of India, as has already 
been stated in this debate, and ultimately 
succeeded in destroying it. Manufactures 
and agriculture are very differently cireum- 
stanced ; for many years capital and me- 
chanical skill have been applied with great 
advantage to the former ; while it is only 
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of late years that capital and mechanical 
skill and chemistry have been applied to the 
latter. It seems impossible to doubt that 
the effect of the proposed measure must be 
to lower the prices of agricultural produce; 
and I cannot conceive that such a result 
will increase the inducement on the part of 
landowners and capitalists to invest capital 
in the improvement of land. Sir, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Winchester, who 
spoke last, has described the state of the 
small farmers in his neighbourhood under 
the present law ; but what will it be under 
the new one? I think many hon. Members 
were not in the House when the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Southwark spoke: I 
consider one part of his speech well worthy 
the attention of hon. Members, and I have 
not heard it contradicted. He stated that 
hon. Members who advocate protection 
called this a tenant’s and not a landlord’s 
question ; and he proceeded to show that 
it concerned the landlord more than the 
tenant, for the latter would be able to make 
anew arrangement; but what did he say 
with regard to the small tenants? He said, 
“The farmer, that was the farmer who 
possessed capital and skill, and whose farm 
was not confined within narrow limits, 


would be benefited; but he admitted that 
this was the only class of farmers who 


would be benefited by free trade. There 
was another class of farmers, those who 
were the occupiers of small farms, that 
class of whom the hon. Member for North- 
ampton gave a description on a previous 
night, and whose ruin he depicted in vivid 
colours, as the consequences of the right 
hon. Baronet’s free-trade measures, would, 
no doubt, under the influence of competi- 
tion, ultimately cease to exist.’’ If this is 
to be their fate, can it be wondered at that 
the farmers of the counties of Dorset and 
Nottingham should be opposed to the mea- 
sure. I believe, Sir, that four-fifths of the 
farmers of England, and a far larger pro- 
portion of those of Ireland, come under this 
denomination. What then is to become 
of them? Are they to be foreed into the 
manufacturing districts, or how are they to 
find means to eke out a living? I have 
not heard this statement contradicted ; and 
think it is well worth the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government and hon. Mem- 
bers generally. Sir, I deeply regret the 
statements made by the First Lord of the 
Treasury relative to the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland, and the apprehension of 
scarcity in that country; and I rejoice to 
find that measures to provide employment 
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for the people of that country have been 
brought forward by the Government, and 
have passed this House ; and shall be glad 
to hear that they have other similar mea- 
sures under consideration. I have recently 
been in that country, and made it my duty 
to inquire into the extent of the disease, 
and the prospects of the peasantry of that 
country ; and fear there is too much reason 
to apprehend scarcity of food before sum- 
mer, more particularly in the south, where 
they are most dependent on potatoes, and 
least able to buy wheat or oaten meal. But 
I regret that, as one reason given for the 
necessity of passing this measure is the 
benefit of Ireland, that part of it which 
is expected to have that effect was not 
brought in as a separate measure, but con- 
nected with others affecting so many in- 
terests, that much time must necessarily 
elapse before it can pass into a law: but 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton de- 
clared last night that the reason that hon. 
Members advocating the cause of protection 
on this side of the House are willing that 
the ports should be opened now, is, because 
no corn can come in owing to the scarcity 
on the Continent: what becomes, therefore, 
of the assertion, that on account of Ireland 
it is necessary to pass the measure without 
delay? I am quite willing to admit the 
beneficial effects of the Tariff of 1842; but 
I believe there never was a period when so 
many causes combined, independently of it, 
to promote the prosperity of the country: 
in 1842, owing to the previous depression 
of trade, stocks, both in this country and 
abroad, were very low; since then, the 
improved state of credit in the United 
States, and consequent increase of trade 
with this country, the extension of our trade 
with China, and that which I think has not 
been alluded to in this debate, and which 
has been most important in its effeets—the 
large crops of cotton in the United States, 
and consequently unprecedentedly low price 
of cotton, which has enabled our manufae- 
turers greatly to increase their exports. 
To these causes are to be added the bles- 
sings of abundant harvests, and the demand 
for employment caused by the railroads in 
progress. The present prosperous state of 
the country, therefore, cannot be attributed 
solely to the Tariff of 1842; but even if it 
were so, it would not follow, that because 
the removal of all duties on raw materials 
used in manufacture, as well as those of a 
prohibitory character, and the gradual re- 
duction of protective duties, have proved 
beneficial, that the withdrawal of all pro- 
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tection to native industry will prove so. 
But, Sir, there is one consideration which 
weighs with me more heavily than any 
other; and it is, that this measure should 
not have been brought forward by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in this Parliament: if 
we are to have free trade, let it be passed 
by a Parliament elected for that purpose, 
and not by one pledged to uphold protection. 
It is said that it is desirable to settle the 
question ; but how can this be a settlement 
of it, when in a short period at any rate a 
dissolution must take place, when the agri- 
cultural interest will endeavour to restore 
protection? The assertion is, that the 
public mind is in favour of free trade ; if 
so, I suppose the agriculturists are not sup- 
posed to have any mind, as the late county 
elections prove that they are strongly op- 
posed to it. The agitation and angry 
feelings that would be caused by a general 
election, are urged as a reason against it ; 
but I conceive that in the present prosper- 
ous state of the country this evil would 
be much less felt, and that passing this 
measure in the present Parliament will be 
much more injurious and lasting in its ef- 
fects; being calculated to shake confidence 
in public men, and to establish a system of 
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demanding pledges from candidates at fu- 


ture elections. Sir, I have only now to 
thank the House for the kind attention they 
have given to one so little accustomed to 
address them. Should it be the pleasure 
of the House to go into Committee, there 
are parts of the measure to which little 
opposition, on the part of the interests 
atfected, will be given, and which I shall 
feel it my duty to support ; but being con- 
vinced that the main feature of the whole 
is the total repeal of the Corn Laws, clearly 
shown by the general character of the dis- 
cussion, and feeling strongly that it is most 
desirable that that great portion of the com- 
munity interested in agriculture should, 
at the earliest possible period, know its 
fate, I feel compelled to endeavour to stop 
the measure on the threshold, and to vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. COBDEN : [assure the House that 
it is impossible for me to trespass long 
upon their notice, but I am anxious to say 
a few words before the close of this pro- 
tracted debate. I have had the good or 
the ill fortune to listen to many debates 
upon this subject in this House, and al- 
though it has not been my fate to listen to 
this, at all events I have had the merit of 
perusing every word of it. On former oc- 
casions I haye had to complain, that al- 
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though the object and purpose of the Mo. 
tion was to discuss the principle of the 
Corn Laws, yet that hon. Gentlemen 
always evaded the question, and tried to 
discuss every other rather than the parti- 
cular question before the House ; but how. 
ever I may have had to complain of that 
on former occasions, I think it will be ad- 
mitted that extraneous matter has been in. 
troduced into this debate by hon. Gentle. 
men opposite to a much greater extent 
than before. It appears to me, that one 
half of the debate has turned upon the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
nearly the whole of the other half upon 
the necessity of a dissolution and an ap. 
peal to the country. Now, though there 
may be ground, I will not say there may be 
just ground, for hon. Gentlemen below the 
gangway assailing the Ministers for the 
course they have pursued ; yet the country, 
I assure them, will not sympathize with 
them in the quarrel with their leaders, nor 
will they be without some suspicion that 
that grievance has been dwelt upon to 
avoid a discussion of principle ; for I wish 
you to bear in mind that, on former occa- 
sions, by similar means, you did try to 
avoid that discussion. In 1841 you de- 
nounced the leaders of the Whigs as furi- 
ously as you denounce the leaders of your 
own party now; and when I came into 
Parliament, in the spring of 1842, I must 
say that I myself and the members of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League were as much the 
objects of your vituperation as the Minis- 
ters are now. The country, therefore, will 
not sympathize with you; and, on the 
other hand, it will doubt whether or not 
you have introduced these personal topics 
because you cannot justify the Corn Law. 
Now, if hon. Gentlemen opposite have any 
fear that their present leaders contem- 
plate, after the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
doing something else which they may think 
injurious to their party interests, I beg to 
assure them that they are taking the most 
effectual means of arming the present Mi- 
nisters with the power of accomplishing 
something else, if they wish it; for the 
more they attack them, the more obloquy 
they load them with, the more will the 
country sympathize with them out of 
doors. Why, you are making the present 
Ministry the most popular men in the 
country. If the right hon. Baronet the 
First Lord of the Treasury were to go into 
the manufacturing districts of the north, his 
journey would be one of continued triumph. 
The right hon. Home Secretary was not 
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personally very popular two or three years 
ago. It is a difficult thing for a Home 
Secretary in troublesome times to become 

pular ; but the magnificent contribution 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
has given to our good cause, by his able 
speeches and authoritative statements of 
facts, has sunk deep into the mind of the 
country ; these, and still more the martyr- 
dom you are nightly inflicting upon him, 
have rendered him so popular, that I don’t 
think we could parade any one in Manches- 
ter or Liverpool who would meet with a 
more cordial reception. I don’t think you 
{addressing the protectionists] are pursuing 
a good party course. I think you are as 
badly off on the score of good judgment 
and tactics as ever you were. I will now, 
however, draw your attention to the second 
topic to which I have referred, and which 
is of still more importance. If I under- 
stand your position rightly it is this: you 
say, ‘‘ We wish for an appeal to the coun- 
try; if the country decide that free trade 
shall be the national policy, we will bow to 
that decision.’’ I believe I am fairly in- 
terpreting your meaning. I tell you, then, 
in the first place, that if you are believers 
in the truth and justice of your principles, 


you are unworthy advocates of those prin- 
ciples if you will think of abandoning them 


on such grounds. If you believe in the 
truth of your principles, you should not 
bow to the decision of a temporary majo- 
rity of this House. When I came into 
Parliament, in 1841, I met you with a 
majority of 91 in your favour. Did I then 
bow to that majority, and submit to the 
Corn Law? No; I felt as confident in the 
triumph of justice then as now. I said I 
would never cease my exertions till you 
abrogated that law. If you have confi- 
dence in the truth and justice of your 
principles, you should use the same lan- 
guage. You should say, “It is not one 
defeat that shall make us abandon those 
great principles which we consider essen- 
tial to the welfare and prosperity of the 
great mass of the people. No; if we are 
thrown to the ground now, we will spring 
up with renewed determination and vigour.” 
[“Yes.”"] You say “ Yes, yes,” to that 
sentiment ; but you had already told me by 
your cheers that you did not intend to do 
anything of the kind; I am conscienti- 
ously of opinion that you are unbelievers 
in the doctrines you advocate. But I will 
assume that you can carry out your object 
—that you can force a dissolution ; and to 
this point I wish particularly to draw your 
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attention, and, what is of still more im- 
portance, the attention of persons in an- 
other place. We have had some pretty 
frank allusions, especially in the perora- 
tion of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire, to what is to be done in an- 
other place, where there is no representa- 
tive with this measure of the middle classes 

no merchant, no manufacturer, no spin- 
ner, no farmer. In that other place, how- 
ever, what I now say on the subject of a 
dissolution may probably be read. You 
want a dissolution in order to ascertain the 
opinion of the country. Have you ever 
thought, or considered, or defined what the 
opinion of the country means? Do you 
think it means a numerical majority of 
this House? We shall have that to-night. 
You are not satisfied with that. You are 
preaching the democratic doctrine, that 
this question must be referred to the 
people. Now, I want to have well defined 
what you mean by public opinion. You 
will perhaps say, ‘‘ We will abide by the 
decision of a numerical majority of this 
House returned at another general elec- 
tion,”’ and you will consider that the deci- 
sion of the country. Well, I totally dis- 
agree with all those who believe for a mo- 
ment that you will obtain a numerical 
majority in this House in the event of a 
dissolution. I ought to know as much 
about the state of the representation of 
this country, and of the registration, as 
any man in the House. Probably no one 
has given so much attention to that ques- 
tion as I have done ; and I distinctly deny 
that you have the slightest probability of 
gaining a numerical majority in this House, 
if a dissolution took place to-morrow. Now, 
I would not have said this three months 
ago. On the contrary, at a public meet- 
ing three months ago, I distinctly recog- 
nised the great probability of your having 
a numerical majority in the event of a dis- 
solution. But your party is since broken 
up. Though you may still have a firm 
phalanx in Dorsetshire and Buckingham- 
shire, what has been the effect of the sepa- 
ration from you of the most authoritative 
and intelligent of your party upon the bo- 
roughs, and among the population of the 
north? I told you, three years ago, that 
the Conservatives of the towns of the 
north of England were not the followers of 
the Duke of Richmond. They were, al- 
most to a man, the followers of that sec- 
tion of the Government represented by the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the right 
hon. Home Secretary. Every one ac- 
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quainted with the towns in the north of 
England will bear me out when I say that 
those Conservatives who follow the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) comprise at 
least four-fifths of the party; while the re- 
mainder may look up to the Duke of Rich- 
mond as their leader, and sympathize with 
the section below the gangway. That 
large portion of the Conservative party in 
the north of England has ever been in fa- 
vour of free trade. The language they 
have used to free traders like myself has 
been this: ‘‘ Sir R. Peel will do it at the 
proper time. We have confidence in him, 
and when the proper period arrives he will 
give us free trade.’’ Then I say, that in 
this state of your party, I wholly deny the 

ossibility of your gaining a majority. But 
Pill assume, for the sake of argument, 
that, in the event of a dissolution of Par- 
liament, you obtained a numerical majo- 
rity. Let us see of what that majority 
and of what the minority opposed to you 
would consist. There are eighteen repre- 
sentatives in Parliament for this metropo- 
lis, and there are two Members for the 
metropolitan county. We have the whole 
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twenty. They represent 110,000 electors ; 
they represent a population of 2,000,000 of 


souls — the most intelligent, the most 
wealthy, the most orderly, and, notwith- 
standing my acquaintance with the busi- 
ness habits of those in the north of Eng- 
land, I must add, with respect to business 
and mechanical life, the hardest working 
people in England. Do those people ex- 
press public opinion think you? Why, this 
metropolis assumed to itself, conturies ago, 
the power and privilege of closing its gates 
in the face of its Sovereign—a power which 
is still retained, and which is exercised on 
State occasions. This metropolis is now 
twenty times as populous, as wealthy, as 
important in the world’s eye as it was 
then ; and do you think it will be content 
that you count it as nothing in your esti- 
mate of public opinion? But turn else- 
where. What says the metropolis of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh? Do you reckon on hav- 
ing a Member for that city to vote in the 
glorious majority which you anticipate ? 
Turn to Dublin. Will you have a repre- 
sentative for that city with you? Go to 
Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Liverpool ; take every town containing 
20,000 inhabitants, and I defy you to 
show that you can reckon on a single re- 
presentative for any town in the kingdom 
which has such a population. I tell you 
that you have not with you now a town in 
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Great Britain containing 20,000 inhabi- 
tant. [Hon. Members: Liverpool and 
Bristol.] No, no, no; you have neither 
Liverpool nor Bristol. That shows you 
have not weighed these matters as you are 
bound to weigh them. Don’t be led away 
by the men who cheer and halloo there, like 
the school-boy whistling in the churchyard 
to keep up his courage. Examine these 
facts, for those who were formerly your 
leaders have weighed them already ; and 
there is none among you deserving to be 
your leaders unless they have well con- 
sidered these important matters. I repeat 
that you cannot reckon upon any town of 
20,000 inhabitants sending up a represen. 
tative to vote with the great majority you 
expect to obtain. True, you will have 
your pocket boroughs and your nomina- 
tion counties. And I will say a word or 
two directly as to the county represen- 
tation ; but I now place before you broadly 
the situation in which you will find your- 
selves after a dissolution. I will assume 
that you have a majority, derived from 
pocket boroughs and nomination counties, 
of twenty or thirty members. But on this 
side you will see the representatives for 
London, for South Lancashire, for West 
Yorkshire, for North Cheshire, for North 
Lancashire, and the Members for all the 
large towns of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land; nay, not one Member will come 
from any town in Scotland to vote with 
you. Now what would then be your situa- 
tion? Why, you would shrink aghast from 
the position in which you would find your- 
selves. There would be more defections 
from your ranks, pledged as you are— 
steeped to the chin in pledges. So much 
alarmed would you be at your position, 
that you would cross the floor to join us in 
larger numbers than you have ever yet 
done. I tell you there would be no safety 
for you without it. I say that the Mem- 
bers who came up under such circum- 
stances, to attempt to maintain the Corn 
Laws, from your Ripons and Stamfords, 
Woodstocks and Marlboroughs, would hold 
those opinions only till they found it was 
determined by public opinion to repeal 
them. They could not hold them one 
week longer ; for if the country found that 
they would not give way to moral force, 
they might think it requisite to place them 
in another Schedule A. Now, I have 
told you what, in my opinion, consti- 
tutes public opinion. Jad there been 
such an amount of public opinion as 
now exists in favour of the repeal of the 
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Corn Laws, in support of the Pretender 
in 1745, the dynasty of the Stuarts 
would now have occupied the Throne of 
these realms. That amount of public 
opinion is sufficient to change the Consti- 
tution of this country—to alter your forms 
of Government—to do anything, in short, 
that public opinion is determined to effect. 
But you may probably tell me that, though 
we have the electors of the great constitu- 
encies | have mentioned in our favour, the 
great mass of the people are not with us. 
That is a rather democratic sentiment. 
You never heard me quote the superior 
judgment of the working classes in any 
deliberations in this assembly. You never 
heard me cant about the superior claims of 
the working classes to arbitrate on this 
great question. But you say the mass of 
the people are not with us. What evi- 
dence is there that this is the case? Will 
you shut your eyes to proofs? Will you 
go blindfold against a stone wall? You 
say the petitions presented to this House 
have not been honestly signed. I cannot 
disprove that assertion. It must go for 
what it is worth. But we have ten times 


as many signatures to our petitions for 
Corn Law repeal as you have to your pro- 


tection petitions. You may assume that 
the signatures to those petitions are ficti- 
tious. Do so if you please. I will give 
you another test. 1 will challenge you to 
the old Saxon mode of ascertaining what 
are the opinions of the country by calling 
public meetings. Now, if you really en- 
tertain democratic opinions, this is the way 
in which to elevate the working man to an 
equality with his master; ay, to an equal- 
ity with the Peer of the realm — bringing 
them out into public assemblies, where 
every man has an equal vote—assemblies 
which make laws for the conduct of their 
own proceedings, and elect their own chair- 
man, Call your public meetings to sup- 
port the Corn Laws. I challenge you to 
call one anywhere. Why, it is not in the 
manufacturing districts alone that meetings 
have been held since the Ist of November 
last. Public mectings, convened by the 
authorities, have been held in every large 
town. Meetings not confined to a parti- 
cular class, or consisting of men pledged 
to particular opinions, but convened to 
determine, ay or no, whether the people 
should petition for free trade or not. These 
meetings have not been confined to the 
manufacturing districts alone; they have 
been held at Exeter, Brighton, and Oxford; 
and the opinion of the people was as una- 
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nimous at those places as at Bolton, Stock- 
port, and Manchester. Now, cannot you call 
a public meeting, and test the opinions of 
the people ? Would not one meeting, at all 
events, be something like a proof that you 
are practical men, and not disposed to be 
misled by the chimeras of those hot-headed, 
half-witted people who try to deceive you ? 
I have seen some of your notices calling 
protection meetings. One was forwarded 
to me from Epworth, in Lincolnshire, by 
a gentleman who complained that the 
notice was so framed that protectionists 
only could attend, and that no amendment 
could be proposed. Why, in the purely 
agricultural district of Haddingtonshire, in 
the centre of the Lothians, a protection 
meeting was called about six weeks ago. 
All the neighbouring nobility and landed 
proprietors attended ; they talked of the 
British Lion, and of the nation being with 
them. Soon after, another meeting was 
held, when it was proposed to petition for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. The protee- 
tionists fled from the room, the largest 
room in the place; but it was quite full 
without them, and resolutions in favour of 
repeal were adopted. Was this evidence 
of public opinion? [An hon. Member : 
No.] Wasit not? Then what will teach you 
what public opinion is ? Must you be tossed 
ina blanket? Must you be swept out of 
this House into the Thames? What must 
be done to convince you that the feeling of 
the nation is not with you? You will be 
abandoned to fatuity and destruction, if 
you are left to persons who have so little 
mercy upon you as to delude you on this 
question. I said that I would refer to the 
county representation. You are pluming 
yourselves on the result of recent county 
elections, and youare reckoning, no doubt, 
on the attainment of great strength from 
your purely agricultural counties in the 
event of a dissolution; but I beg to re- 
mind hon. Gentlemen that the county re- 
presentation, under the 50/1. tenant-at-will 
clause of the Reform Act, is not the old 
county representation. We never heard, 
twenty years ago, of requisitions being got 
up to candidates by tenant-farmers. The 
requisitions were then got up by free- 
holders. You introduced into the Reform 
Act, by a great mistake on the part of 
those who then had the power to have pre- 
vented it, a clause innovating on the old 
constitutional custom, and giving tenants- 
at-will a vote for counties. Do you mean 
to tell me that the votes of these tenants- 
at-will are an evidence of public opinion ? 
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We heard a definition of tenant-at-will votes 
last night, which, with the permission of 
the House, I will read. The hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire—and I congratulate the 
free traders on his advent here—told us 
with great natveté— 

“He (Mr. Seymer), with his hon. Colleague, 
came forward at the recent election for Dorset, in 
consequence of a requisition signed by the great 
body of the tenant-farmers. Three or four of the 
largest properties in the county were in the hands 
of free traders, and naturally the tenants on those 
estates held back, and refused to sign the requi- 
sition till they knew what were the wishes of their 
landlords; for it was notorious that English ten- 
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ants generally wished to consult the feelings of 


their landlords. He (Mr. Seymer) did not think 
tenants to blame for that. Knowing that their 
landlords were free traders, the tenantries in ques- 
tion made inquiry, previous to signing, whether 
those landlords would object to their taking the 
course their consciences dictated; the landowners, 
very much to their credit, said, that this being a 
farmer’s question, they would not interfere, and 
then, almost without exception, the farmers on 
those properties signed the requisition.” 

Yes, yes; it is all very well for those who 
get the consent of their landlords to vote; 
but recollect what the hon. Gentleman says 
at the commencement of his remarks. He 
tells us that he and his Colleague were put 
in nomination in consequence of a requi- 
sition signed by tenant-farmers—that is, in 
consequence of a requisition got up by 
command of the landlords, and signed by 
the farmers. Now, I put it to you candidly 
—is it not an understood etiquette in coun- 
ties, that one proprietor who is a candidate 
should not canvass the tenants on the es- 
tate of another till he has obtained the 
sanction of the owner? [‘No.’’] Am I 
to understand that the protectionist Gentle- 
men in a body below the gangway contra- 
dict me when I state as a point of etiquette 
in counties, one proprietor, who is a candi- 
date, does not think it {proper to canvass 
the tenantry on the estate of another pro- 
prietor, without first intimating to the land- 
owner his intention and desire to do so ? 
[‘*No.’’] Well, there are only two or 
three faint noes. I think the ayes have it. 
But, however, this point at all events is 
admitted, that, as arule, farmers vote with 
the landlords; that the vote goes with the 
land: nobody denies that the farm carries 
the vote. What right, then, have you to 
call this the opinion of the farmer? You 
cannot have it both ways. It cannot be 
both the opinion of the landlord and the 
opinion of the tenants. What becomes, 
then, of all those interesting romances in 
which the Duke of Richmond has indulged 
in public, about the bold, independent, and 
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gallant yeomanry of the country? Why, 
these are the men who have not the right 
of using their suffrages. It is your own 
statement. This country certainly will 
not be governed by a combination of land. 
lords and tenants. Probably you are not 
aware on what a very narrow basis this 
power of yours rests. But I can give you 
some information on the subject. There 
are about 150,000 tenants who form the 
basis of your political power, and who are 
distributed throughout the counties of this 
country. Well, let it come to the worst; 
carry on the opposition to this measure for 
three years more; yet there is a plan in 
operation much maligned by some hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, and still more maligned 
in another place, but which, the more the 
shoe pinches, and the more you wince at 
it, the more we like it out of doors. Now, 
I say, we have confronted this difficulty, 
and are prepared to meet it. We are call- 
ing into exercise the true old English forms 
of the Constitution, of five centuries anti- 
quity, and we intend that the ancient 40s, 
freehold franchise shall countervail this in- 
novation of yours in the Reform Bill. You 
think that there is something revolutionary 
in this. Why, you are the innovators and 
the revolutionists who introduced this new 
franchise into the Reform Bill. But I 
bejieve that it is perfectly understood by 
the longest heads among your party that 
we have a power out of doors to meet this 
difficulty. You should bear in mind that 
less one-half of the money invested in the 
savings banks, laid out at better interest in 
the purchase of freeholds, would give 
qualifications to more persons than your 
150,000 tenant-farmers. But you say that 
the League is purchasing votes, and giv- 
ing away the franchise. No, no; we are 
not quite so rich as that; but be assured 
that if you prolong the contest for three or 
four years—which you cannot do—if, how- 
ever, it comes to the worst, we have the 
means in our power to meet the difficulty, 
and are prepared to use them. Money has 
been subscribed to prepare our organization 
in every county, and we are prepared to 
meet the difficulty and to overcome it. 
You may think that there is something 
repulsive to your notions of supremacy in 
all this. I see a very great advantage in 
it, even if the Corn Laws were repealed 
to-morrow. I think that you cannot too 
soon widen the basis of our county repre- 
sentation. I say, with respect to a man, 
whether he be a small shopkeeper or a 
mechanic, who by his prudence has saved 
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in the purchase of a cottage or land bring- 
ing in 40s. a year as a freehold—I say that 
it is to that man of all others that I would 
wish to intrust the franchise. Let it be 
understood that all this extraneous matter 
js not of my introducing; for your debate 
has turned on the question of dissolution. 
No one can complain of my having, on this 
question, been guilty of introducing irrele- 
yant matter. I generally keep close to 
the argument; but you have chosen to say 
now that you will not settle the question by 
argument, and by an’appeal to facts and 
reason in this House; that you will have 
nothing to do with this House, but that 
you will go to the country. Now, I have 
given you some idea of what is your pros- 
pect in the country. I do not ask you to 
take my opinion for it; but as mischief may 
be averted from yourselves, more from ano- 
ther place to which allusion has been made 
than from others, I do ask you to take 
these facts home, to study them for your- 
selves, to look over the registry, to count 
the population of the towns, and then to 
come down and say whether you think the 
public opinion of the country is with you 
or against you. So much of the discussion 
has turned on this extraneous question, 
and what little argnment has been address- 
ed to the merits of the case has been so 
abundantly answered by other persons, 
that it would be impertinent in me to tres- 
pass at too great length on the time of the 
House. [‘* Oh, oh!’?] Well, I will tell 
you what my thoughts were as I sat at 
home patiently reading these debates. As 
I read speech after speech, and saw the 
old protection fallacies which I had knocked 
on the head seven years ago reappearing 
afresh, my thought was, what fun these 
debates will afford to the men in fustian 
jackets. All these fallacies are perfectly 
transparent to these men, and they would 
laugh at you for putting them forward. 
Dependence on foreigners! Who in the 
world could have supposed that that long- 
buried ghost would come again to light ? 
Drain of gold! Wages rising and falling 
with the price of bread! Throwing land 
out of cultivation, and bringing corn here 
at 25s. per quarter! You forget that the 
great mass of the people now take a very 
different view on these questions from what 
youdo. They formerly, seven years ago, 
did give in, to a certain extent, to your 
reiterated assertions that wages rise and 
fall with the price of bread. You had a 
Very fair claptrap against us (as we hap- 
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pened to be master manufacturers) in 
saying that we wanted to reduce wages. 
But the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Home Secretary, are not sus- 
pected by the English people of having 
such motives on these questions. The 
English people have no disinclination 
to defer to high authorities on these mat- 
ters. They assume that men high in of- 
fice have access to accurate information; 
and they generally suppose that those men 
have no sinister motive for deceiving the 
great body of the people on a question 
like the present. You see, I do not un- 
derrate the importance of your leaders 
having declared in favour of free trade. 
Qn the contrary, I avow that that has 
caused the greatest possible aceession to 
the ranks of the free traders. Well, then, 
the working classes, not believing that 
wages rise and fall with the price of bread, 
when you tell them that they are to have 
corn at 25s. a quarter, instead of being 
frightened, are rubbing their hands with 
satisfaction. They are not frightened at 
the visions which you present to their eyes 
of a big loaf, seeing that they expect to 
get more money, and bread at half the 
price. And then the danger of having 
your land thrown out of cultivation! Why, 
what would the men in smockfrocks in the 
south of England say to that? They would 
say, ‘‘ We shall get our land for potato 
ground at a halfpenny a lug, instead of 
paying threepence or fourpence for it.”’ 
These fallacies have all been disposed of ; 
and if you lived more in the world, more 
in contact with public opinion, and less 
within that charmed cirele which you 
think the world, but which is really no- 
thing but a clique—if you gave way less to 
the excitement of clubs, less to the buoyancy 
which arises from talking to each other as 
to the effect of some smart speech in which 
a Minister has been assailed, you would 
see that it was mere child’s play to attempt 
to baulk the intelligence of the country on 
this great question, and you would not 
have talked as you have talked for the last 
eleven days. Now, with respect to the 
farmers, I will not deny that you have 
a large portion of the farmers clinging to 
their landlords on this question. They 
have been talked to and frightened by 
their landlords, as children by their nurses, 
and they dread some hideous prospeet or 
some old bogie, ready to start up before 
their eyes. They do not know what is to 
happen; but they haye not strict and im- 
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plicit faith in you. They are afraid lest 
anything should happen to render them 
unable to make terms with the landlords in 
the matter of rent; or, otherwise, they are 
perfectly easy and willing to receive free 
trade to-morrow. They are afraid of how 
the adjustment might be conducted; and 
the question, therefore, | have no hesita- 
tion in saying, is a landlord’s question. 
On this subject the farmers have had some 
hints given them in the following para- 
graph, which appeared some time ago in 
the Standard newspaper :— 

“ Under what head then is the farmer to look 
for relief? Under the head rent. ‘The landlord 
must reduce rent; but the farmer knows, by ra- 
ther bitter experience, the process by whieh this 
reduction must be effected. Ie must be first him- 
self rendered unable to pay rent, and then the 
landlord will yield, and not before.” 

This is the character given by the Stan- 
dard newspaper of the landlords, and in 
this consists the great difficulty with the 
farmers. I do not think that the farmers 
generally believe all that you have told 
them. I believe that farms let as high 
now as ever they did. There is something 
remarkable in this. Since the right hon. 
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Baronet has proposed this measure, I have 
directed my attention to this point, because 


I conceive that it solves much of our diffi- 
eulty. I have inquired of land agents, 
land proprietors, lawyers, &e., as to whe- 
ther land has suffered any depreciation in 
value in consequence of the proposition on 
this subject made by the Government ¢ 
Now, it is remarkable, but Jand seems to 
be the only commodity not injuriously af- 
fected by the proposed measures of the 
Government—that, though French silks 
are for the moment rendered almost un- 
saleable, and though the proposed change 
has produced almost a paralysis in every 
trade touched, yet land is letting and sell- 
ing for higher prices than ever. Now, I 
will give you an example. I will mention 
a ease, and I am at liberty to mention the 
name. The hon. Member for Somerset 
will corroborate what I am going to state. 
Mr. Gordon, a near neighbour of that hon. 
Member, has made the tenants upon sixty 
of his farms an offer that he would take 
their land off their hands on equitable 
terms at Ladyday; yesterday was the last 
day for giving notice of accepting his offer, 
and not one farmer proposed to do so. I 
think it is not very complimentary to the 
hon. Member for Somerset. Mr. Gordon 
is a near neighbour of his; and his tenants, 
of course, have had the privilege of hearing 
those eloquent addresses which the hon, 
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Member has made in Somerset, wherein 
he has told them that land will not be 
worth cultivation at all, or, at least, that 
there will be such an avalanche of corn 
from the Continent and from America as 
will quite supersede home cultivation ; and 
yet these farmers seem to have so little 
alarm that they are willing to hold their 
farms at their present rents. Let me read 
you, too, the account that is given me by 
a gentleman in the City, an eminent soli- 
citor, whom I have known for some years, 
and who is largely interested in landed 
property :-— 

“T have for many years been connected with 
the management of landed property, and with the 
purchase and letting of estates in several different 
counties, and am at this time negotiating for the 
renewal of leases and letting of lands in Bedford- 
shire, Herts, and Essex. In the latter county the 
tenant who has occupied a tarm of 500 acres 
for fourteen years under a lease, and who has al- 
ways spoken of his rent as somewhat high, and 
of his own farming as the best in his own neigh- 
bourhood, has now offered a considerable increase 
of rent (15 per cent) for a new lease of fourteen 
years, and to covenant to underdrain two-thirds 
of the farm, the landlord finding draining tiles, 
now acknowledging that the cultivation may be 
greatly improved, so as to meet the increase of 
rent. The farmer has another occupation, and is 
not, therefore, under any fear of being without a 
farm. He is a protectionist in words, and a sup- 
porter of Sir John Tyrrell. Under the rumour 
that this farm might be given up, there were eight 
or ten most respectable applicants for it. In 
Hertfordshire [ am at this moment renewing 
leases upon two large farms, both with the oifer 
of increased rents, and with covenants for greatly 
improved cultivation, particularly as to under- 
draining. In Bedtordshire upon two moderate- 
sized farms the same has been the result ; and on 
the application for one of them, which the tarmer 
is quitting in consequence of age and infirmity, 
the following conversation took place on the ap- 
plication to me by an intelligent farmer for the 
farm : ‘I understand, Sir, that you have the letting 
of Mr. L.’s farm, as he is quitting. —I have. | 
should like to have the offer of it ; my name is 

, and I can refer you to the clergyman of my 
parish, and to several gentlemen, for my character 
and responsibility. You are, I presume, a farmer? 
—Yes, Sir; I have one farm, and [ should like 
another to extend my occupation, as I have 
sufficient capital. You know the farm, I presume, 
and the rent which the present tenant pays.— 
Yes, Sir, I know the farm and the rent; and as 
we are no longer to have any protection, and the 
Corn Laws must now be repealed, I hope you will 
consider that point in the rent. Pray, as you say 
that the Corn Laws will be repealed, what, in your 
judgment, will be the effect ?—Why, Sir, the first 
will be the waking up of thousands of farmers who 
have hitherto been asleep ; and we must look to 
increased efforts and increased production, With 
respect to rent, I must have a small increase, and 
I must require covenants for better cultivation, 
more especially as to underdraining, which must 
be done very extensively.—Sir, my intention is, if 
I have the farm, to underdrain the whole of it, 
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being allowed tiles. Well, as you are a man of 
observation, and acquainted with different districts 
in Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Herts, tell 
me whether I am right (so far as your observation 
goes) in saying that under improved cultivation 
one third more corn can be grown, and the sample 
much better ?—I have no doubt that you are right. 
Then, if lam right, what have you to fear from the 
abolition of the Corn Laws ?— Nothing at all, 
Sir’ This person has hired the farm at increased 
rent, and undertaken to underdrain the while, if 
required by the landlord so to do.” 

Now, hon. Gentleman must, of course, be 
better able than I can be to judge from 
their own experience whether this be a fair 
statement of the case or not ; but I would 
put it to them, are any of them prepared 
to sell their own estates for one farthing 
less now than they were twelve months 
ago? But if farmers will take the land at 
the same rent, and if you will not take less 
than thirty years’ purchase now upon the 
present rental, where are the proofs that 
you are in earnest in all that you predict 
as the consequences of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws? Nay, this is a proof that 


there has been a system of mutual self- 
delusion, or mutual deception between you 
and the farmers. You have preached doc- 
trines which the farmers have affected to 
believe, but which neither of you has be- 


lieved at heart. Hither you have been 
doing this jointly—doing it that you might 
practise upon the credulity of your country- 
men, or else you are now pursuing a most 
unworthy and inconsistent course ; because 
after telling the farmers at your protection 
meetings that wheat is to be sold at 30s. 
or 35s. a quarter, and that they cannot 
carry on their business in competition with 
the Russians and the Poles, even if they 
have their land rent free, with what fair- 
hess or consistency can you now let your 
land to farmers at the existing rents? But 
the truth is, that you know — that the 
country knows—that there never was a 
more monstrous delusion than to suppose 
that that which goes to increase the trade 
of the country and to extend its manufac- 
tures and commerce—that which adds to 
our wealth, increases our population, en- 
larges the number of your customers, and 
diminishes your burdens by multiplying the 
shoulders that are to bear them, and giving 
them increased strength to bear them, can 
possibly tend to diminish the value of land. 
You may affect the value of silks—you 
may atfect the value of cottons or woollens; 
transitory changes of fashion may do that 
—changes of taste; but there is a taste 
for land inherent in human kind, and espe- 
cially is it the desire of Englishmen to 
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possess land; and, therefore, while you 
have a monopoly of that article which our 
very instincts lead us to desire to possess, 
if you sce any process going on by which 
our commerce and our numbers are in- 
creased, it is impossible to suppose that it 
can have the effect of diminishing the value 
of the article that is in your hands. What, 
then, is the good of this ‘* protection ?”’ 
Why, the country have come to regard it, 
as they regard witchcraft, as a mere sound 
and a delusion. They no more regard 
your precautions against free trade, than 
they regard the horse-shoes that are nailed 
over the stables to keep the witches away 
from the horses. They do not believe in 
protection—they have no fear of free trade 

and they are laughing to scorn all the 
arguments by which you are trying to 
frighten them. How ean protection, think 
you, add to the wealth of a country? Can 
you, by legislation, add one farthing to the 
wealth of a country? You may, by legis- 
lation, in one evening destroy the fruits 
and accumulations of a century of labour ; 
but I defy you to show me how, by the 
legislation of this Ilouse, you can add one 
farthing to the wealth of this country. 
That springs from the industry and intelli- 
gence of the people of the country. You 
cannot guide that intelligence ; you ean- 
not do better than leave industry to its 
own instincts. If you attempt by legisla- 
tion to give any direction to trade and in- 
dustry, it is a thousand to one that you 
are doing wrong ; and if you happen to be 
right, it is a work of supererogation ; for 
the parties for whom you legislate would 
go right without you, and better than with 
you. Then, if this be true, why should 
there be any difference of opinion between 
us? Hon. Gentlemen may think that I 
have spoken hardly to them on this ocea- 
sion; but I want to see them come to a 
better conclusion on this question. I be- 
lieve, if they will look the thing in the 
face, and divest themselves of that crust of 
prejudice which oppresses them, we shall 
all be better friends about it. There are 
but two things that can prevent it ; one is, 
their believing that they have a sinister 
interest in this question, and therefore not 
looking into it; and the other is, an in- 
capacity for understanding political eco- 
nomy. I know that there are many heads 
which cannot comprehend and master a 
proposition in political economy. I be- 
lieve that study is the highest exercise of 
the human mind, and that the exact 
sciences require by no means so hard 
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an effort. But, barring these two ac- 
cidents — want of capacity, and having 
a sinister interest—I defy any man to 
look into this question honestly, and come 
to any other than one conclusion. Then 
why should we not concur on this 
matter? Why should there be any tri- 
umph for either? I want no triumph. 
Come down to us, and let us hold a free- 
trade meeting in our hall at Manchester ; 
come to us now, protectionists, and let us 
see whether we cannot do something better 
for our common country than carrying on 
this strife of parties. Let us once for all 
recognise this prineiple, that we must not 
tax one another for the benefit of one an- 
other. Now, I am going to read you an 
authority that will astonish you. I am 
going to read you an extract from a speech 
of the Duke of Wellington, in the House 
of Lords, on the 17th of April, 1832. It 
is his opinion on taxation :— 
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“Te thought taxes were imposed only for the 
service of the State. If they were necessary for 
the service of the State, in God’s name let them 
be paid; but if they were not necessary, they 
ought not to be paid, and the Legislature ought 
not to impose them.” 


Now there, that noble Duke, without hav- 
ing had time to study Adam Smith or Ri- 
eardo, by that native sagacity which is 
characteristic of his mind, came at once to 
the marrow of this question. We must 
not tax one another for the benefit of one 
another. Oh, then, divest the future Prime 
Minister of this country of that odious task 
of having to reconcile rival interests ; di- 
vest the office, if ever you would have a sa- 
gacious man in power as Prime Minister, 
of the responsibility of having to find food 
for the people! May you never find a 
Prime Minister again to undertake that 
awful responsibility! It belongs to God 
and to nature—to those laws of trade 
which Burke says are the laws of God and 
of nature—it belongs to them, and to 
them only, to regulate the supply of food, 
and of every commodity for the use of 
mankind. When you shall have seen in 
three years that the abolition of these laws 
is inevitable, you will be obliged then to 
meet the wishes of the farmer, and dissolve 
the League, as in good faith it will be dis- 
solved. I say that when you find it to be 
inevitable, as inevitable it is, you will come 
forward and join with the free traders ; for 
if you do not, you will have the farmers 
coming forward and agitating in conjune- 
tion with the League. You are in a posi- 
tion to gain honour in future ; you are ina 
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position, especially the young Members 
among you who have the capacity to learn 
the truth of this question, they are ing 
position to gain honour in this struggle ; 
but as you are going on at present your 
position is a false one, you are in the 
wrong groove, and are every day more and 
more diverging from the right point. It 
may be material for you to get right no. 
tions of political economy ; questions of 
that kind will form a great part of the 
world’s legislation for a long time to come, 
We are on the eve of great changes. Put 
yourselyes in a positiun to be able to help 
in the work, and so gather honour and 
fame where they are to be gained—not the 
privileged aristocracy, I don’t mean that, 
but the aristocracy of improvement and 
civilization. We have set an example to 
the world in all ages ; we have given them 
the representative system. Why, the very 
rules and regulations of this House have 
been taken as the model for every repre- 
sentative assembly throughout the whole 
civilized world ; and having besides given 
them the example of a free press, of civil 
and religious liberty, and of every institu- 
tion that belongs to freedom and civiliza- 
tion, we are now about to offer a still 
greater example; we are going to set 
the example of making industry free— 
to set the example of giving the whole 
world every adyantage in every clime, and 
latitude, and production ; relying ourselves 
on the freedom of our industry. Yes, we 
are going to teach the world that other 
lesson. Don’t think there is anything 
selfish in this, or anything at all discord- 
ant with Christian principles. I can prove 
that we advocate nothing but what is agree- 
able to the highest behests of Christianity. 
To buy in the cheapest market and sell in 
the dearest. What is the meaning of the 
maxim ? It means that you take the arti- 
cle which you have in the greatest abund- 
ance, and obtain from others that of which 
they have the most to spare, so giving to 
mankind the means of enjoying the fullest 
abundance of every earthly good, and in 
doing so carrying out to the fullest extent 
the Christian doctrine of ‘doing to all 
men as ye would they should do unto you.” 

Mr. SPOONER said, that the hon. 
Member for Stockport began his address 
by stating that in all former Corn Law de- 
bates, much extraneous matter had been 
introduceed ; but that there had been more 
in this than in any former one. It ap- 
peared, however, that he was determined 
to follow the example, for he (Mr. Spooner) 
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would defy any one who had entered the 
House whilst the hon. Member was speak- 
ing, to know the question upon which he 
was addressing the House. They might 
have thought that it was the Reform Bill, 
or the 502. tenant-at-will clause which was 
under consideration ; but he (Mr. Spooner) 
contended that the farmer renting to the 
amount of 5Ol. per annum was as well 
qualified as the 10/. householder. He 
would ask whether it was not natural that 
a tenant should consult the opinions of a 
kind landlord, and give him credit for 
being guided by just reasons? Was not 
the same influence used in a much more 
forcible way by the manufacturer ?- What- 
ever his station in society, be it landlord or 
master manufacturer, the man who did his 
duty, who felt for the interests of the voter, 
and wished to promote his welfare, would 
have the influence which he ought to have ; 
and it would be the greatest curse upon 
this country if such influence were in any 
way infringed upon. The hon. Member 
for Stockport went on to say, that the 
landed interest were ignorant of their po- 
sition, and if an appeal were to be made to 
the country they would not have a majority 
in that House. Ile further told them that 
they had no confidence in their principles, 
and that they would be ready to. change 
them when their numerical position was 
altered. Ile (Mr. Spooner) could however 
say, that if a new election should issue in 
a majority in favour of the principles of 
free trade, the opposers of free trade would 
still adhere to their opinions. But they 
felt that the present Parliament was espe- 
cially called to decide the question of pro- 
tection or no protection. Indeed, her Ma- 
jesty, at that crisis, in Her Speech from 
the Throne, said, that she had appealed to 
the nation to ascertain the sense of Her 
people upon that very question. Since 
then, the great leader of the Protectionists 
and his Cabinet had changed their opin- 
ions, and they necessarily carried with 
them a considerable number, which changed 
the position of the party in that House ; 
but before the line of conduct was altered 
which they were sent there to maintain, it 
should be ascertained whether the change 
Was confined to the Minister and part of 
his adherents, or whether the country 
sympathized in that change. It was not 
his intention to enter at length into the 
diseussion, as the House had unequivocally 
declared its intention to divide that night; 
and he knew other hon. Members wished 
to speak on the question. He would only 
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therefore shortly express the reasons which 
would induce him to give his vote in favour 
of the Amendment which had been pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Bristol. 
And in the first place, he would refer to the 
charges made by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel), namely, that hon. Members 
who agreed to the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne, were bound to go 
into Committee ; and further, that those 
who voted for the Amendment wished to 
stifle inquiry. ad the right hon. Baronet 
argued it as a Motion for inquiry ? So far 
from it, he had put it on the right footing, 
that if they went into Committce, it would 
be for the purpose of considering resolu- 
tions founded upon the very principles that 
protection was not good in itself, nor re- 
quired by the circumstances of the country. 
From that principle he (Mr. Spooner) com- 
pletely dissented. Had the right hon. 
Baronet proposed to the House to go into 
Committee to consider the Corn Laws with 
a view to their modification, he (Mr. 
Spooner) would have given the Motion his 
decided support. He had never supported 
the Corn Laws. He had never given a 
vote for them. Te had always been of 
opinion that the sliding-seale system was 
indefensible, and that a fixed duty was the 
only system that could be maintained by 
rational argument. But it was absurd to 
say, when taxes were imposed upon in- 
dustry for State purposes, that they should 
allow foreign produce to come into the 
market without contributing its share to 
those taxes. The burden of taxation fell 
eventually upon the labour of the country, 
and that labour ought to be protected from 
untaxed foreign labour. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockfort had advised the younger 
Members of that House to study Adam 
Smith. He (Mr. Spooner) had attentively 
studied that author, and he had studied a 
work of the noble Lord opposite (Lord John 
Russell), in which that noble Lord had 
proved himself a disciple of Adam Smith. 
Ile was going to quote a passage—I[ ‘* Oh, 
oh!” from the Ministerial benches.| The 
hon. Members need not be afraid of what 
he was going to quote. It was not Han- 
sard that he held in his hand—AHansard 
was a sealed book now—Hansard was 
never more to be referred to as a work of 
authority, a political guide, or a public 
tutor. It contained now only inconvenient 
records of pledges broken, promises un- 
fulfilled, expectations blighted, hopes de- 
stroyed. It was to be treated now as a 
counsellor treated his brief when the trial 
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was over; it had served its turn, a cause 
had been gained by the use of it, and now 
it was flung aside ; and the pleader, whose 
eloquence it had inspired, was prepared to 
take, nay, had already taken another brief 
from the other side, to plead with equal 
eloquence the adverse cause. No! he was 
not going to quote Hansard. The work 
he held in his hand was the work of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), which would be 
handed down to posterity as containing 
the opinions of a statesman and an author. 
He had said, in his work on the British 
Constitution, that nations are subject to 
great vicissitudes: — 
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“We naturally look to those whose study is 
the wealth of nations, for a remedy ; but they are 
oceupied only with general truths. The transition 
from one state of employment to another does not 
seem to occupy their thoughts. They keep their 
eyes fixed on the end, and do not afford us any 
defence against the evils to be met with on their 
way. Whatever your complaint is, they repeat 
their abstract dogma, and a nation may be ruined 
before it can hope to have the benefit of their 
precepts. Adam Smith was, to a great degree, 
free from this error. In laying down the principle 
of free trade, he says, ‘ There are two cases when 
it may be advantageous to lay some burden upon 
foreign for the encouragement of domestic in- 
dustry. First, when-some particular sort of in- 
dustry is necessary for the defence of the country ; 
secondly, when some tax is imposed at home upon 
the produce of domestic industry, it may be some- 
times a matter of deliberation how far and in 
what manner it is proper to restore the free im- 
portation of foreign goods, when particular ma- 
nufactures, by means of high duties or prohibitions, 
have been so far extended as to employ a great 
multitude of hands. TWumanity may in this ease 
require that the freedom of trade should be re- 
stored only by slow gradations, and with a good 
deal of reserve and cireumspection.’ These are 
wise restrictions ; but they tend so much to limit 
the action of political economy, that many of its 
modern professors seem to throw them entirely 
aside. If any one objects to their sweeping laws, 
that numbers will be thrown out of employment, 
they wonder at the ignorance which does not 
know that if one employment is lost, another and 
a better will be found; yet, in spite of this 
elamour, a temperate man knows that the process 
of converting silk weavers into blacksmiths, or 
furmers into cotton spinners, is one of pain and 
suffering. A want of attention to the distinctions 
and modifications required by the divisions of the 
world into many independent nations is apparent. 
Were there no such thing as war—no such thing 
as commercial disputes—no such thing as a 
national debt—it might be easy for the Ministers 
of different communities to come to an under- 
standing to regulate the world according to the 
rules of commercial liberty ; but the existing fact 
is—that every nation is obliged to guard its inde- 
pendence with the utmost jealousy ; to avoid, with 
the greatest care, putting itself under the corftrol 
of any other Power ; and to check its industry by 
taxes, which are absolutely necessary for the pre- 
servation of its separate existence,” 
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The noble Lord compares Governments 
fettered with the restraints of the old mer. 
cantile system, and encouragements not 
wisely given, to a gouty patient whom some 
visionary physician ordered to leave off all 
stimulants, and to take to a diet of vege. 
tables and water. A more experienced 
physician would recommend a system more 
wholesome and natural than the one hitherto 
pursued, yet one adapted to the artificial 
wants which an inveterate habit had created, 
Now these were the views which the hon, 
Member for Stockport had treated with so 
much derision. The hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton had last night produced some 
figures to show that there might be a very 
considerable increase in the importation of 
foreign corn, and at the same time a consi- 
derable increase of our bullion ; but, unfor- 
tunately for him, he was not borne out by 
facts. The hon. Gentleman’s argument 
was that of four years of import, namely, 
from 1838 to 1842; in the first year, the 
gold in the Bank was reduced from nine to 
two millions; in the second it continued 
depressed ; in the third it began to rise; 
and in the fourth it came again to its 
original point. By admitting that in the 
first year the effect was an exportation of 
bullion, the hon. Member admitted all for 
which he (Mr. Spooner) contended, namely, 
that the immediate effect of a free impor- 
tation of corn would be an immediate ex- 
portation of bullion, greatly affecting the 
circulation of the country, thus producing 
the most disastrous consequences. But 
there were other causes in the four years 
to which the hon. Gentleman had referred, 
besides importation of corn creating those 
fluctuations in the bullion. [‘* Divide, di- 
vide.’’] Ile valued too highly the good 
opinion of the House to endanger the loss 
of it by attempting to intrude himself on 
their notice against their will and without 
their consent ; and as he perceived they 
were not prepared to hear him further, he 
would, with perfect good humour, resume 
his seat, and reserve what he had to say for 
a more favourable opportunity. 

Mr. BORTHWICK said: I can assure 
hon. Gentlemen I have no choice in this 
matter ; I am under the necessity of vot- 
ing not silently, but with a very brief ex- 
planation of the grounds of my vote ; and 
I put it to the House whether they will 
not hear me. If I had had the good for- 
tune to obtain a hearing at an earlier 
hour, I might have taken the liberty of 
making a few remarks on the able speech 
of the hon, Member for Winchester ; but 
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I will waive that advantage, merely an- 
swering, a8 I pass, the question which he 
has put, whether the country could be 
governed by a Ministry with the Duke of 
Richmond at its head? Sir, we sit here as 
the public counsellors of Her Majesty, and 
it is not our duty to answer the hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the country could be go- 
verned by any particular Ministry. It 
js our duty to answer the right hon. 
Baronet, and tell him whether, in the opi- 
nion of this House, and of the country, by 
whom this House was elected, the mea- 
sure which he proposes is in itself right, 
or in itself wrong. The choice of her 
Ministers belongs to Her Majesty alone. 
I could not have believed, if I had not 
heard it, that, one after one, Gentlemen of 
the acknowledged ability of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport and of those who now 
sit on the Treasury bench, would, upon 
a question so grave as this, which now 
agitates the House and the country, have 
offered arguments so contradictory of 
each other. Yet so it is. Men, the 
most practised in debate, the most ac- 
complished in argument, have  succes- 
sively poured each into his speech so many 
contending elements that, like a well- 
conducted experiment in chemistry, it has 
passed off in the effervescence of its own 
brilliancy, leaving nothing behind but the 
crude though comfortable residuum of a 
vote in favour of the Bill. Although, Sir, my 
feelings and opinions upon this great ques- 
tion are, like the opinions and feelings of 
many hon. Gentlemen who have preceded 
me, at direct and irreconcilable variance, 
yet I cannot persuade myself to attempt 
the expression of both—to record a vote 
in favour of my inclination, and to pro- 
nounce a speech in conformity with my 
conviction. I must be contented to follow 
the antiquated but equitable course of be- 
stowing my vote where I inflict my speech ; 
and, whatever may be my respect for the 
distinguished examples which, in this de- 
bate, have sanctioned the opposite prac- 
tice—however surely my avowal may in- 
cur the reproach of a strong prejudice and 
a feeble understanding—I must frankly 
admit the great probability that I shall 
continue of one mind, at least until I re- 
sume my seat. This I am aware is un- 
fashionable, and, in sooth, I do not know 
how to atone for it. I can lay no claim to 
magnanimity for opinions changed, prin- 
ciples discarded, pledges broken, or friends 
betrayed. Such sacrifices I have none to 
offer at the shrine of a new policy or a do- 
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minant power. I stand here, Sir, having 
alteredno opinions. In 1841, I voted against 
the noble Lord the Member for London, and 
supported the right hon. Baronet, whom I 
then assisted in his efforts to displace him 
from power. I stand here with my opinions 
unchanged from that time; and I believe 
that my constituents, if I had changed those 
opinions, would have had a just right to 
have demanded of me an opportunity of 
constitutionally endeavouring to be repre- 
sented in this House in a manner con- 
sistent with their expressed opinions and 
wishes. The right hon. Gentlemen who 
oceupy the Treasury bench have failed to 
convince me that the principles upon which 
they assumed, and upon which they have 
hitherto exercised, their high functions, are 
false and dangerous ; or that we, in help- 
ing them to power and maintaining them 
in office, were outraging the obligations 
of patriotism, and violating the dictates of 
common sense. I will go further, and 
confess that if they had succeeded in 
establishing all this—if I could be brought 
to believe it—wherever for the future my 
confidence might be placed, it could nei- 
ther be in the soundness of their wisdom, 
nor in the sanity of my own judgment. But, 
Sir, the question before us is in itself so 
important, in its extent so vast, in its issues 
so multiform and momentous ; it is, be- 
sides, propounded to our consideration un- 
der circumstances so strange, and we 
stand towards it in relations so novel and 
extraordinary, that I know not how to 
over-estimate the awful responsibility at- 
taching to every vote which shall contri- 
bute to its decision. It is not, as the right 
hon. the Secretary at War has affirmed, 
the relaxation merely, or removal, of a 
fiseal impost, nor are its consequences, as 
others have maintained, limited to any one 
class of Iler Majesty’s subjects. It has 
been more justly defined by the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Administration, 
as embracing ‘ two points, each of great 
importance : the manner in which a great 
party ought to be conducted; and the prin- 
ciples upon which the commercial policy of a 
great Empire shall for the future be govern- 
ed.”” The scheme, therefore, Sir, proposes 
the adoption of a commercial system, new 
to the practice, and, as I think, opposed to 
the polity, of this great Empire. It is, in 
itself, avowedly, a great commercial—in 
its results, I firmly believe, a great social 
and political revolution. This is to be 
proved. I presume, then, to take the mea- 
sure, and the discussion upon it, as pre- 
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sented to the House—not by the right hon. 
Seeretary at War, who makes it a mere 
question of fiscal import, nor by the right 
hon. the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, who contends that it is a step on- 
wards in the same path in which we have 
been constantly proceeding, but by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Adminis- 
tration, who fully admits its magnitude, 
distinctly foresees its results, and gal- 
lantly affronts its difticulties and its dan- 
Two points, says the right hon. 
Baronet, are involved in this inquiry: ‘‘ the 
manner of conducting a great political 
party ; and the principles upon which the 
commercial policy of a great Empire shall 
for the future be governed.” Of the 
former, and, as he says, less considerable 
of these, the right hon. Gentleman fa- 
voured the House with no definition. He 
disposed of the subject by declaring, that 
the measures now before us are, ‘* for mere 
party purposes, the very worst that could 
be devised.’’ Now, I own I cannot dis- 
miss this part of the question so summarily. 
** Mere party purposes’’ is a somewhat un- 
certain —I had almost said, invidious— 
phrase. It may mean the sinister objects 
of faction, secking only to reach or to re- 
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tain power, or it may describe the high 
aims of true patriotism labouring to achieve 
the amelioration of mankind. In the former 
sense, the ‘ worst possible measures for 


party purposes’’ would probably be the 
very best measures for the purposes of the 
country, In the latter, bad measures for 
a party, must likewise be measures injuri- 
ous to the commonwealth. In which mean- 
ing does the right hon. Gentleman speak ? 
[f in the latter, then the scheme which 
hurts his party, must wound his country 
too; and if in the former, then is the 
mighty Conservative phalanx which he has 
formed and led—to form and lead which 
he has declared to be the great object of 
his political life—no better than a miser- 
able faction; if able, degraded by selfish- 
ness; if honest, by ignorance and ineapa- 
city. But is this so? I think other- 
wise. I think the country is of another 
and an opposite opinion. I do not believe 
that the people of England have forgotten, 
or that posterity will cease to remember, the 
high and important services of the right 
hon. Gentleman in this behalf. It would 
ill become me, Sir, humble as I am, to 
speak on this matter words of bitterness 
or reproach. Earnestly, God knows, how- 
ever humbly, and as one of many, to assist 
him in his great work, I have spent the 
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best—TI trust in heaven, the most anxious 
—years of my life. My confidence not onl 

in his consummate administrative ability 
and sound financial wisdom, but in his ge. 
neral policy, remained undiminished until 
I heard these measures announced by his 
own lips. It has been said of Bona. 
parte that he could never have been 
conquered but by himself. 1 can say for 
myself, and I think I may say for others, 
infinitely more important than I can ever 
be, that no combinations of adverse factions 
—no efforts of party strategy—nothing, in 
short, but his own, I must say, somewhat 
abrupt direction, to stand out of his way, 
and allow the helm to traverse, could have 
shaken our faith in his leadership—much 
less scattered our forees from his defence, 
Yet we wished not to impede the action of 
the rudder—we had firm confidence in his 
skill to steer. We never required the ves- 
sel to be guided in 1846 by observations 
taken in 1842. We knew that as we 
made way onward the aspect of the hea- 
vens must change, and the landmarks must 
appear in altered relation to the ship. All 
this we knew; and we trusted our pilot, 
until he himself told us hers on deek, that 
in clear weather, and with fuir wind, he was 
determined to turn the vessel back upon 
her course, and, instead of steering as he 
had promised for the smooth harbour of 
protected industry, we were to sail into the 
dark, troubled, and untried waters of free 
trade. I have said, Sir, that I cannot pre- 
sume to use language of reproach. | know 
that if the right hon. Gentleman is in an ex- 
traordinary position, he has lived through 
extraordinary times. Ie has had to con- 
tend—I do not speak of this question— 
with unexampled difficulties. The thirty 
years of which we have heard so mueh in 
this debate, date from the termination of 
that great European struggle which had 
conquered the form, but not eradicated the 
poison, of the earlicr revolution in France. 
It is now thirty years since the thunders of 
Napoleon’s wars have been hushed, and 
since Europe has been, as men say, at 
peace. Yet what a peace? Stillness in- 
deed; but not the stillness of calm and 
healthful repose. Everywhere, on the con- 
trary, we have seen uneasy and convulsive 
movements—denoting the presence of a 
feverish dream—the pressure on the seat 
of life, of some strange and terrible discase. 
During this ghastly peace, the spirit of 
war, scarcely disguised, has been busy in 
its mission. Thrones the most stable have 
been overturned.. Dynasties the most am 
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cient have been removed. Systems and 
institutions the most surely established and 
venerable have been altered or deracinated. 
The genius of innovation had reached our 
own island. The social elements heaved 
with ominous commotion. It was in this 
state of things—to use the language of the 
right hon. Baronet himself in his speech to 
the electors of Tamworth, and through them 
to country, in the year 1841— 


“Jt was at that period, that those events took 
place ina neighbouring country (France) which 
exhibited to the world physical force triumphant 
over established Government—those events which 
led to a great revolution, not alone in that country, 
but in Europe; and which finally expelled a second 
time from the throne of that kingdom the elder 
branch of the House of Bourbon. Gentlemen, 
those events made a most profound impression 
throughout the whole of Europe. It agitated all 
countries in Europe—it led to revolution in some 
of them, and none escaped their great influence. 
This country was not exempt from it, and the 
consequence was a fundamental alteration in the 
Constitution of the House of Commons. Gentle- 
men, I then foresaw—for the alteration was accom- 
panied by a useless and cager desire for still further 
change—I then, I say, foresaw the good that 
might result from laying the foundation of a great 
Conservative party in the State, attached to the 
fundamental institutions of the country, not 
opposed to any national change in it which the 
lapse of years or the altered circumstances of 
society might require, but determined to maintain 
on their ancient footing and foundation, our great 
institutions in Church and State. Gentlemen, 
the great object of my public life was not to gain 
for myself a position of political, that is to say, of 
official power, but to build up that great party 
which has been gradually acquiring strength in 
this country, which has been gradually widening 
the foundations on which it stands; that great 
party which has drawn from time to time its 
support from its opponents; that party which at 
first, not exceeding 100 in number, now presents 
a compact phalanx of 300 Members of Parliament 
—a body, too, Gentlemen—not even so strong in 
point of numbers as it is strong in the confidence 
of the country,” 


Here the report says, there were cheers 
and a slight interruption in the crowd. 


“I may not be strong in your confidence,” 
continued the right hon. Gentleman, addressing 
the party who caused the interruption. “TI sce 
here below me two or three boys and girls who 
deny my proposition ; but still I say that the 
Conservative party have the confidence of the 
great proportion of the intelligence and respecta- 
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bility of the country. 


I wonder, by the way, what these boys 
and girls would say now, or whether they 
too have changed their opinion, and with 
that one sentence disposed of all their for- 


mer speeches. Be that as it may, the 
Conservative party had then the confidence 
of the country—it has it still—and the 
right hon. Gentleman had the confidence 
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of both. How stands that account now ? 
It was said on a hustings in this city, the 
other day, that his party were deserting, 
shamefully deserting, the right hon. Gentle- 
man. His party deserting him! Is it not he, 
rather, who has without notice deserted, 
and so shaken, if not shattered, his 
party? Alas, Sir! when we look at the 
last ten years, and then at the last ten 
weeks, what feeling is it that possesses our 
minds? ere is a great party — the 
strongest and most united, perhaps, that 
ever sustained a Minister by its votes, or 
animated him by its faith—stricken down 
by the man whom it was its pride to uphold. 
Is it, then, wonderful, if this party—not 
his slave—(on his part there never was the 
superciliousness of dictation, nor on ours 
the abjectness of servility)—not his slave, 
but his companion, his friend, with whom 
he took sweet counsel, what time he 
** walked in the open light and direct paths 
of the Constitution’’—is it strange, I ask, 
if this, his friend, the partner of his toils 
and sharer of his triumphs, having resisted 
the attack of the Leagued conspiracy yonder 
—having averted the stroke of Casca— 
having felt, but not faltered, under the 
keener steel of Cassius, conscious at last of 
a blow which has reached the seat of life, 
and turning to perecive that it has been 
directed by that arm to which, of all others, 
we looked for defence—that arm which our 
own strength had nerved, it should be, 
with the bitterness, not of death, but of a 
sharper pang than death knows—disap- 
pointed faith—that we exclaim—* Et tu 
Brute!” Ay; and if, in future times, 
posterity—as | believe the right hon. Gen- 
tleman justly hopes—shall ratify the de- 
cision of every calm judgment now, and 
admit that, if he made this great sacrifice 
— if ‘*he slew his best love, it was fur” 
what he deemed ‘‘ the good of Rome ”’— 
be yet sure that, when the youth of future 
times, haply in those same halls, once as- 
sociated with his position in this House, and 
still familiar with the echoes of his early 
fame, shall debate of him as our youth do 
now of the great example | have named— 
they will say it had been better for the name 
of Brutus—better for the fate of Rome— 
better for the myriads who, like us, are des- 
tined to be ruled—hetter for the few who, 
like him, are born to govern—that if Caesar 
must fall, he had fallen byanother hand. Sir, 
this is no light matter. If the right hon. Ba- 
ronet is correct in his own definition of party 
purposes, the question of party is in this de- 
bate one of the utmost consequence. If the 
Conservative party are formed to maintain 
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the integrity of the British Constitution, to 
preserve our country from the shock of 
Continental revolutions—of changes which 
exhibit the principle of ‘physical force” 
triumphant over established Government 
—what can that measure be which, for the 
purposes of such party, is the very worst 
that can be devised? With this definition 
of his party, and this of his measure, how 
can the right hon. Gentleman blame me, 
if, adhering to the one which he says formed 
the great object of his political life, I feel 
myself compelled to oppose the other, which 
he avows is calculated to defeatit. Sir, if the 
measure before us were in principle accept- 
able to the House, what is it in the appli- 
cation of that principle? If the doctrines 
of free trade be the doctrines of common 
sense, then never was there a greater in- 
sult to common sense than the measure of 
the Prime Minister. It asserts with a loud 
and clamorous tongue—it applies with a 
feeble, uncertain, and timid hand. It is 
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universal in rule; it is partial in application; 
it is bold, but its boldness is the daring reck- 
lessness of hazard and speculation, not the 
sound courage of honest enterprise. It pro- 
tects the cane piece of Jamaica—it exposes 
to competition the corn field of England. It 


asserts that protection is the bane of agri- 
culture; but it administers the bane for three 
more years. ‘‘ This is poison,’’ says the 
Minister; ‘‘ but that you may live, I ad- 
vise you to drink it for sucha time.”’ Sir, I 
feel 1 have to apologize to the House for 
having risen at so late an hour. I felt I 
had no choice; but one more word, and I 
shall sit down. In replying to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
the right hon. Baronet delivered a speech 
which he supposed himself to make to a 
farmer. The House will remember that 
speech—I need not repeat it. But the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire had, for the 
sake of his argument, assumed the position 
of a free-trade landlord. In answering 
it, the right hon. Baronet proved that the 
free traders had indeed got his head, but 
that we still retained his heart—his under- 
standing had been confused, but his prac- 
tice was right; for, instead of pronouncing 
to his own tenants the speech of a free 
trader, he spoke the very words of a sound 
protectionist. I will not, Sir, at this hour, 
detain the House longer, but reserve myself 
for the Committee, as I am anxious, in 
common with the House, that we should 
divide. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir I ean as- 
sure the House that, in asking for its pa- 
tience, while I endeavour to answer some 
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of the arguments which have been ad. 
vanced on the other side, there is no man 
within its walls who feels so much as I do 
my unworthiness to ask for its indulgenee, 
I have had the honour of a seat in this 
House in eight Parliaments; but have 
never yet once ventured to trespass upon 
its time on any subject of great debate, 
We oppose your leaving the chair, Sir, 
not only because we object to the great 
change that is proposed to be made in re- 
ference to the agricultural interest, but 
because we object in principle to the entire 
measure upon the details of which it is 
proposed that we should go into Commit- 
tee. We see in that measure a proposi- 
tion effecting a change in regard to no 
fewer than 1100 articles—a great com- 
mercial revolution, which we are of opin- 
ion that the circumstances of the country 
do not by any means require. Sir, it is 
not only that we object to the removal of 
protection from the agricultural interest, 
but we object also to the removal of pro- 
tection from the shipping interest, from 
the silk trade, and from all the other in- 
terests connected with domestic industry 
which are injuriously affected by this pro- 
posed measure. My right hon. Friend the 
Secretary at War (Mr. S. Herbert), has 
called upon the agricultural interest to 
submit to this great change now, whilst, 
in his opinion, it can be accepted with 
honour, and before it is extorted from us 
by force, coupled with loss of honour, loss 
of character, loss of influence with, and 
loss of station in, the country. Sir, I 
wish to God I thought that this change 
could be carried by this House of Com- 
mons with honour, without loss of cha- 
racter, loss of influence, and loss of 
station with the country. Vicious as | 
think this measure, and injurious as I con- 
sider it to all the great interests of this 
country, I think I should feel it was de- 
prived of half its vice if it could be car- 
ried by this House without loss of honour, 
damage to reputation, and forfeiture of 
public character, to a vast many Gentle- 
men who are now seated within its walls. 
It is but candid to Gentlemen opposite to 
say that their honour is not arraigned; 
for they have been the consistent advocates 
of free-trade principles, and came to this 
House pledged to maintain free-trade princi- 
ples on which they avowedly solicited the 
suffrages of their constituents, and are now 
with honesty and fidelity maintaining. But 
when we are told by hon. Gentlemen, and 
more especially by the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that this is not 
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a protection Parliament, I am at a loss to 
understand upon what principles they and 
he ground their assertion. Why, was not 
the subject of free trade in corn discussed 
over and over again prior to the dissolu- 
tin of 1841? Sir, may I not ask if it 
were not, emphatically, upon the question 
whether or not we were to have a fixed 
duty of 8s. a quarter, or whether we were 
to have a higher protection, that Her Ma- 
jesty appealed to the people in the year 
1841? Sir, upon this subject there can 
be no mistake. It was not only the right 
hon. Baronet now at the head of the Go- 
yernment, then the leader of the Op- 
position, who challenged his opponents, 
and made the accusations against them 
that they were going to dissolve the Par- 
liament upon a cry of ‘‘cheap bread ;” 
but the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department followed in the same wake, 
and not only charged the Government with 
the intention to dissolve, but in making 
the accusation, charged them with the 
malice of the devil himself. Nay, he even 
charged them with something more than 
the malice of the devil himself; for, apos- 
trophising the speech of Mr, Tierney ad- 
dressed to Mr. Canning in 1807—in which 
he charged the Government of that day 
with something more than the malice of 
the devil himself, for devising a scheme 
such as a dissolution of Parliament upon a 
ery of “the Church in danger’ -— my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, upon being 
ironically cheered by the noble Lord the 
Member for London (Lord John Russell), 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, you cheer that; but let 
me ask is a ery of ‘the Church in danger’ 
half so maddening, half so exciting to the 
feelings of the people, as the ery of ‘cheap 
bread’ when raised from the Treasury 
bench.” I should like to know what ery has 
been raised now from the Treasury bench ? 
Have we not had the ery of ‘cheap 
bread” from the Treasury bench? Have 
we not heard from my right hon. Friend 
that this is a landlord’s question, and that 
he, for one, will no longer condescend to eke 
out his rents from the sufferings of the 
poor? But, to return to 1841, what was 
the course of proceeding at that time ? The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
of that day found himself defeated by a vote 
of no confidence, by a majority of 312 to 
311, and then the noble Lord advised Her 
Majesty to dissolve the Parliament. But 
What was the language adopted by Her 
Majesty in the Speech from the Throne 
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when proroguing the Parliament prepara - 
tory to the dissolution in 1841? Her Ma- 
jesty appealed to the sense of the people in 
these words :-— 

“On a full consideration of the present state of 
public affairs, I have come to the determination of 
proroguing Porliament, with a view to its imme- 
diate dissolution. The paramount importance of 
the trade and industry of the country, and my 
anxiety that the exigencies of the public service 
should be provided for in the manner least burden- 
some to the community, have induced me to resort 
to the means which the Constitution has entrusted 
to me, of ascertaining the sense of my people upon 
matters which so deeply concern their welfare.” 


After that declaration from the Throne, I 
cannot help saying that every Member who 
was returned to Parliament at the general 
election which ensued was returned pledged 
by the Speech from the Throne. I appeal 
to the sense of this House—I appeal to the 
sense of the country—whether, after that 
speech, every Member who occupied a seat 
in this House, must not be considered as 
having been returned pledged to either one 
course or the other? [‘‘No,no.”] Well, 
Sir, though I hear a few cries of ‘‘ No, no,”’ 
that is my view of the matter, and as it 
appears to me it is the only correct view of 
the matter; and being of this opinion, I 
must repeat that in my opinion no Member 
of the old majority of this House can give 
his consent to this measure, as proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, without dishonour. But, 
Sir, we are told that there has been some 
change of circumstances, and that the ex- 
perience of the last three years has proved 
that the recent commercial policy of the 
right hon. Baronet has been attended with 
the happiest results, and that the policy 
pursued during the last thirty years has 
been quite erroneous. Sir, the country 
will not be satisfied with three years’ ex- 
perience of any system. Three years’ ex- 
perience, I contend, is not sufficiently ex- 
tensive to afford a proper criterion by which 
to decide the failure or success of any de- 
scription of policy whatsoever. The right 
hon. Baronet hasmoreespecially founded his 
present belief in doctrines contrary to those 
which he has heretofore uniformly main- 
tained, on the assumption that the price of 
corn will not be much reduced, and has ar- 
gued that in the case of cattle and other 
commodities included in his Tariff of 1842, 
no diminution of price has resulted as 
a consequence of the relaxation .of pro- 
tective duties. He is also sanguine of 
success from the supposed results of free 
trade upon the silk trade, and has chal- 
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lenged the House to instance any one 
single example of a case in which the re- 
duction of duty had not proved equally 
beneficial to the consumer and the produ- 
eer. I accept his challenge. I will meet 
my right hon. Friend in his challenge in 
regard to silk; and I am also ready to en- 
counter him as well as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield on the article of wool. 
My hon, Friend the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Ward) distinctly challenged my hon. 
Friend the Member for Somersetshire (Mr. 
Miles) on the article of wool; but my hon. 
Friend the Member for Somerset forgot to 
answer him, but I will do so for him; and I 
am also prepared to accept the challenge 
of the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government in the matter of timber, and 
engage to show him the injurious effects 
of free trade in timber upon the prices of 
English oak, whilst | am at the same time 
prepared to demonstrate the evil conse- 
quences to the carrying trade of Great 
Britain, which have already resulted from 
the past measures, and must still more re- 
sult from the proposed measures yet fur- 
ther reducing the differential duties be- 
tween foreign and colonial timber. There 
is also another article, which was men- 
tioned the other night by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) — I 
allude to spelter. The right hon. Member 
for Stamford attempted to answer the hon. 
Member for Birmingham when he asserted 
that the spelter manufacture had been de- 
stroyed by the reduction of the protec- 
tive duties; but utterly failed to over- 
throw his statements. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham stood up as a witness, and 
as he is, I believe, in his character of a 
hardware manufacturer, the consumer of a 
seventh part of all the spelter that is used 
in Great Britain, his evidence ought to 
be most valuable in this House. He has 
told us, that, although, perhaps, his branch 
of trade may have been assisted by the re- 
laxation of prohibitory duties, the result of 
that relaxation has been utterly to annihi- 
late every single concern for the raising 
and manufacture of zinc in its raw state. 

I think the hon. Member said there was 
one exception, and that was in a case 
where the lessee of the spelter mine had 
had the good fortune to hold the lease of a 
coal mine in conjunction with the spelter 
concern at a very low rent; but with that 
solitary exception the result of free trade 
as applied to spelter has been utterly to | 
annihilate it. This statement remains up 
to the present hour, and, I take it, will con- 
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tinue to remain uncontroverted and uneop, 
trovertible. I now, Sir, approach the sub. 
ject of wool. Let us see, then, whether 
the experience of the past three years, 
with respect to that commodity, has been 
such as to afford a valid argument why 
the duty on corn should be repealed. Sir, 
this ‘‘ wool’? argument is a most conye. 
nient weapon in the hands of the right hon, 
Baronet. In 1846 the results of a free 
trade in wool afforded my right hon. Friend 
a most irresistible argument to his mind in 
favour of free trade in corn; the happy re- 
sults which he sees in 1846, of the remoyal 
of 1d. per Ib. duty on foreign wool in 1842, 
convince him of the indubitable policy of 
an entire removal of all protection to home. 
grown corn and to the landed interests of 
the British Empire. But, Sir, I well 
remember my right hon. Friend, in a 
speech which, from its surpassing ability, 
will never be forgotten, triumphantly ap- 
pealed in 1839, not to three years’ expe- 
rience, but to twenty years’ experience, of 
the operation of a protecting duty on wool, 
as the best possible reason why we should 
maintain high duties on corn. The hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield, when 
he challenged my hon. Friend below me 
(Mr. Miles) on this subject, facetiously ob- 
served that the agricultural interests were 
wholly incapable of taking care of them- 
selves; that, in fact, you could not do them 
so great an unkindness, indeed you could 
not inflict so great a cruelty upon them, as 
to indulge them in their taste and passion 
for protective legislation ; and, referring to 
the year 1825, he said that in one of these 
fits of foolishness they had resisted, tooth 
and nail, the friendly efforts of the late 
Mr. Huskisson to remove the 6d. protect- 
ing duty on foreign wool, which was their 
bane. Happily, however, for these poor 
misguided, benighted agriculturists, who 
were so blind to their own interests, Mr. 
Huskisson was too strong for them, and, in 
spite of them, succeeded in taking off the 
duty; ‘‘ and what,”’ triumphantly exclaimed 
my hon. Friend, ‘‘ was the result?” An- 
swering his own inquiry, he said— 

“ The result was, that the price of English wool 
instantly rose higher, and for the next five years, 
continued higher than it was ever known before.” 
Undoubtedly, Sir, this was a wonderful 
statement, if true ; but let us first examine 
into the matter of fact; and here | will 
appeal to an authority which will not be 
doubted, at least on the Treasury bench— 
I appeal to the authority of Sir Robert Peel 
in 1839. Sir Robert Peel, in 1839, stated, 
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in his place from the benches opposite, that 
a duty of 6d. per Ib. was placed on foreign 
wool in December, 1819, and that this 
duty was continued until the 10th or 20th 
of December, 1824. Well, what does he 
say was the effect and consequence of this 
protecting duty of 6d. per lb. on foreign 
wool? He says, the consequence was, that 
the price of wool remained steady and un- 
wavering at ls. 6d. per lb. for five entire 
years, that is to say, from 1820 to 1824, 
both years inclusive. In December, 1824, 
the protecting duty of 6d. per lb. was re- 
duced to 1d. What happened? Did ‘ Eng- 
lish Southdown wool rise higher the next 
five years than ever was known before,”’ 
as stated by the hon. Member for Shef- 
field? No such thing, Sir; far from ris- 
ing, it fell from Is. 6d. per lb. in 1824, to 
1s. per Ib. in 1825 ; it remained at 1s. per 
Ib. in 1826. In 1827, there was a still fur- 


ther fall to 9d. per Ib., and it remained at 
9d. per Ib. in 1828, and 9d. per Ib. in 1829. 
The House and the country, therefore, 
will see that so far from the price of 
English Southdown wool having been en- 
hanced, as stated by the hon. Member 
for Sheffield, it was greatly reduced, 


as the natural and direct consequence 
of the reduction of the protecting duty. 
Have I not now, then, met the right hon. 
Baronet, who challenged us to instance a 
ease where the reduction of duty had 
proved disadvantageous either to consumer 
or producer? Is it not manifest that in 
the case of wool, at all events, the pro- 
ducer has been materially injured? I think 
I ought to mention at the same time, that 
during these five years, when the duty of 
6d. was imposed, it did not interfere with 
the prosperity of the import trade; for I 
find, on looking to the returns, that the 
imports in wool amounted to 10,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1820, and that in 1824 they rose to 
22,000,000 Ibs. This proves that the pro- 
tective duty of 6d. maintained the price at 
home, and did not prevent the importation 
of such additional supply as might be re- 
quired to supply the wants of the manufac- 
turing interest. I believe the duty on 
foreign wool imported into this country in 
1823 amounted to 375,0001. ; and in the 
present state of this country are we to be 
told that the loss of such a source of re- 
venue is a mean and insignificant consider- 
ation? The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), when alluding to the subject of 
wool, went back to 1842, selecting a year 
of great depression, when he told you the 
Price of wool was down at 114d. per Ib. ; 
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but that in 1844 and 1845 it rose to 1s, 2d. 
per lb. He also told you that the im- 
ortation of foreign wool was only 
45,880,000 lbs. in 1842, that in 1844 there 
were 65,079,000 Ibs. imported; and in ten 
months of the last year the importation 
amounted to 65,216,000 Ibs. (which quan- 
tity, it appears by the return since laid be- 
fore the House, has been further increased 
to upwards of 76,000,000 Ibs.); and that 
this increase of importation, and increase 
of price was “all in consequence of the re- 
duction of duty.” If he had gone back to 
1836, ten years ago, during the reign of 
his rivals, the Whigs, he would have 
found that the importation was upwards of 
64,000,000lbs., and that in 1835 the price 
of wool was not ls. 2d., but Ils. 10d. ; in 
1836, ls. 8d. ; in 1837, 1s. 8d. ; in 1838, 
ls. 4d.; in 1839, 1s. 3d., a great deal 
higher than under his much-vaunted three 
years of free trade. It is much to be la- 
mented, I think, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet should have restricted his view to 
three years only. If he had taken the 
trouble to refer to the years which I have 
specified, it is probable he would have 
come to a different conclusion from that 
at which he has arrived. Having disposed 
of wool, | will now examine how far my 
right hon. Friend is justified in introducing 
so mighty a change, as regards the landed 
interest, as an entire repeal of the Corn 
Laws, upon what he considers the per- 
feetly successful and satisfactory results of 
a similar experiment in regard to cattle. 
My right hon. Friend reverted to the fears 
entertained by the agricultural interest, in 
1842, at his proposal to admit cattle at a 
low duty, and triumphantly appealed to the 
results of that measure, in proof not only 
of the visionary character of the fears of 
the agriculturists, but my right hon. Friend 
even went the length of arguing, that the 
free admission of cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
had actually improved the prices of meat in 
England, and in proof of the truth of this 
argument he gave these as the contract 
prices of fresh beef, salt beef, and pork for 
the navy, in the years 1844 and 1845 :— 
1844. 1845. 
Fresh Beef £2 2 9 
Salt Beef 8 2 6 8 8 
Pork sie. 12 0 
Arguing that this extraordinary rise in the 
price of meat ‘‘ was all in consequence of 
the reductions in the Tariff of 1842.’’ Now, 
Sir, whilst I cannot help observing as I 
pass that those engaged in supplying Her 
Majesty’s navy cannot have been very 
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happy in the markets to which they went 
in 1845, I must take leave to say that if, 
instead of restricting his view to 1845, my 
right hon. Friend had only taken a view of 
the prices of meat for the last seven years, 
he would have found very different results, 
and probably have come to very opposite 
conclusions. Sir, I hold in my hand the 
contract prices of provisions in the work- 
houses of a number of Unions in various 
parts of the Empire for the last seven 
years; but, for fear of wearying the House, 
I will be content to quote one or two only. 
I will first take a metropolitan parish, St. 
George’s, Hanover-square ; it is a return 
of the contract prices for the third week in 
January in each year :-— 
Contract price of meat. 
per &lbs. 


1841—3s. 6d. 
1842—4s. Id. 
1843—3s. 2d. 
1844—2s. 7}d. 
1845—2s. 11d. 
1846—3s. 2d. 
Thus, instead of an average rise of price in 
consequence of the new Tariff, the average 
prices of meat were nearly 30 per cent. 
higher during the two years previous to the 
new Tariff than they have been upon an 
average of the four years subsequent to it. 
The Liverpool workhouse shows similar 
results :— 
Contract price of meat. 
Cwt. 
1840—47s. 6 
1841—46s.  & 
0 
4 
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vious to the passing of the 
new Tariff, 3s. 9}d. 
Average of four years sub- 
sequent to the passing of 
ditto, 2s. 11}d. 2-4ths. 


{vi of two years pre- 


dent to the passing of the 


. (Average of two years antece- 
F new Tariff, 47s. 2d. per ewt. 


1842—49s. 
1843—37s. 
1844—37s. . 
1845—42s. ld. 
1846—46s. 8d. 
This is the statement of the contract prices 
of meat for the last quarters in each year 
at the Union Workhouse in the Borough 
of King’s Lynn, which I myself represent. 
Beef per stone. 
1840—6s. Gd.) Average, 6s. 9d., antecedent to 
1841—7s. Od. the new Tariff. 
1842—6s. 6d. 
1843—5s. 3d. 
1844—6s. Gd. 
1846—6s. Od. 
But, Sir, whilst I thus state that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, if not absolutely wrong in 
his facts, has at least given a false colour- 
ing to the effects of his Tariff, by selecting 
particular years to suit his purpose, let me 
not be misunderstood as meaning to convey 
to this House that the importation of such 


Average of four years sub- 
sequent to ditto, 41s. O}d. 


Average subsequent to the 
new Tariff, 5s. 11]d. 
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an insignificant quantity of cattle as twenty. 
four thousand, can have affected the prices 
of cattle either for good or for evil. It 
must be clear to every one that as regards 
the importation of cattle, the new Tariff 
has been entirely inoperative. And reeol- 
lecting as I do how strenuously my right 
hon. Friends on the Treasury bench, pre. 
viously to the introduction of that measure, 
urged upon their then agricultural Friends 
that this would be the case—assuring us 
that there were no foreign cattle to come, 
and the sole object was to strengthen the 
hands of the agricultural interest as re- 
garded more essential and more effectual 
protections, by removing from them the 
odium of a nominal protection, which, 
practically, was no protection at all, it is 
hardly ingenuous in my right hon. Friend 
to turn round upon the agricultural in- 
terest, and say, ‘‘ See how I have raised 
the price of meat in 1845 by my Tariff of 
1842, and the consequent introduction of 
24,000 head of foreign cattle.’’ My right 
hon. Friend knows full well that, :as_re- 
gards cattle, his Tariff of 1842 has been, 
virtually, as he intended it to be, wholly 
inoperative. Convinced by my right hon, 
Friends, in 1842, that such would be the 
ease, I gave my cordial support to that 
measure. Sir, I will now meet the chal- 
lenge of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and es- 
pecially that of my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, in regard to silk. 
The silk trade has been made the great 
battle horse of the Ministry; and the great 
success, as alleged, of the free trade in silk, 
has been put forth with great parade, as an 
unanswerable argument why free trade in 
corn cannot fail to benefit all classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, producers as well as 
consumers. Sir, I undertake to show, that 
free trade in silk has proved a signal failure. 
But before I go into the details of the 
silk question, I must explain to the House 
that there are three descriptions of silk : 
first there is ‘* raw silk,’’ varying in value 
from 14s. to 20s. per lb.; then there is 
‘* thrown silk,’’ varying in value from 20s. 
to 28s. per lb.; and lastly, there are ‘‘ knubs 
and husks,’’ which mean the “ seales, ex- 
crements, and offals of the silkworm,” 
worth no more than from 6d. to 10d. per 
Ib., and which no more resemble and n0 
more compare with raw silk, than chaff or 
straw can compare with the grain of wheat, 
or than the offals of cattle resemble beef. 
To work up 2,000lbs. weight of ‘ knubs 
and husks,” would occupy sixty or seventy 
persons no longer time than it would oc- 
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eupy 700 or 800 persons to work up and 
manufacture the same weight of raw or 
thrown silk, that is, one week. It will be 
clear, therefore, to the House and to the 
country, that to mix up “‘ rawsilk,”’ ‘thrown 
silk,” and ‘‘ knubs and husks,”’ in one com- 
mon mass, would be to play off a complete 
delusion upon this House and upon the coun- 
try; yet such, Sir, was the course adopted 
by my right hon. Friend the First Minister 
of the Crown, and such was also the course 

ursued by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade. 
This was the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Minister of the 
Crown. After adverting to the hard names 
applied to Mr. Huskisson some twenty 
years ago by the friends of the silk wea- 
vers, the right hon, Baronet went on, the 
other night, to ask what was the result of 
Mr. Huskisson’s measures :— 

Were hundreds of thousands of silk manufacturers 
thrown out of employment ? Have the poor rates 
been burdened for their subsistence ? Have we 
been unable to compete with foreigners ¢ In the 
decennial period ending in 1823, the quantity 
of silk entered for home consumption was 
19,409,023 lb.; for the ten years ending 1833, 
39,681,248 Ib., immediately after the reduction 
of the duty; for the ten years ending 1843, 
52,007,118 lb. The aggregate annual consumption 
of the successive decennial periods was 1,940,000 
lb, for the ten years ending 1823; 3,968,124 lb. 
for the ten years ending 1833; 5,200,711 Ib., for 
the ten years ending 1843, a further reduction of 
duty having taken place in 1842; whereas now the 
consumption, which for the ten years ending in 
1823 was 1,940,902 lb., is now (for the single year 
1844) 6,208,028 lb. Which is the true philanthro- 
pist ? Is it the man who cries out against the 
admission of French papers ? Was it the man who 
eried out against the admission of French silks ? 
Or, was it the Minister who said, ‘Good God! 
don't suppose I do not sympathize with distress. 
Don’t load me with the reproach of causing ruin to 
thousands when I am endeavouring to benefit 
them!’ I have seen Spitalfields at the point of 
starvation; let me trace the cause of such calami- 
ties, and try whether by bringing in the free air of 
competition, I cannot diminish or remove the 
sources of such calamities.” 

Sir, with the leave and indulgence of the 
House, I will tell you how all this was; but 
I must commence by explaining to the 
House that, prior to the 25th of March, 
1824, whilst there was either absolute pro- 
hibition, or else duties practically amount- 
ing to prohibition, upon all silken articles 
of foreign manufacture, there existed, at 
the same time, high revenue duties upon 
the importation of thrown and upon the im- 
portation of raw silk, annually bringing in, 
as I shall show you, a large harvest of re- 
venue to the Exchequer, The duties on 
raw silk until the 25th of Mareh, 1824, 
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were 5s. 6d. per Ib.; these duties were 
then reduced to 3d. per lb. ; but were 
finally reduced on the 5th July, 1826, to 
1d. per Ib. In like manner, the duties on 
thrown silk, which, up to the 25th of March, 
1825, were 14s. 8d. per lb., were reduced 
on that day to 7s. 6d. per lb. ; on the 
15th of November in the same year to 5s. 
per lb. Further reductions took place in 
July, 1829, whereby thrown silks were 
classed according to value, singles paying 
ls. 6d., trams 2s., and organzines 3s. 6d.; 
and finally, in 1842, all were charged alike 
1s. and three-fifths ofa 1d. per Ib. Having 
thus, I fear, at too great length explained 
the exact history and position of the silk 
trade, I will now proceed to contrast the 
progress of the silk trade in its protected 
state previous to 1824, with its progress 
subsequent to 1824, ‘‘ when breathing the 
free air of competition.”’ Sir, that the ae- 
curacy of my statement may be above dis- 
pute, I have selected my data as regards 
the period of protection, from the tables of 
the late Mr. Deacon Hume; and I have 
taken three triennial periods, commencing 
with 1815, and concluding with the eonelu- 
sion of the protected trade in 1823, the last 
triennial period being six years in advance 
of the first. This then is the state of the 
trade whilst fostered and cherished by high 
protecting duties :— 
UNDER PROTECTION, 

Raw silk, worth 14s. to 20s. per lb., 1815, 1816, 
1817—average, 1,095,000 lb.; 1818, 1819, 1820— 
average 1,504,000 lbs.; 1821, 1822, 1823—average 
1,970,000 lbs.; increase as compared with triennial 
period 1815-16-17, 90 per cent. 

Home consumption—Thrown silk, worth 20s. 
to 28s. per Ib., 1815, 1816, 1817—average 
293,000 Ibs.; 1818, 1819, 1820—average 340,000 
Ibs.; 1821, 1822, 1823 — average 355,000 Ibs.; 
increase as compared with triennial period 1815- 
16-17, 23 per cent. 

Knubs and husks, viz., the scales, nests, excre- 
ments and offals of the silkworm, worth from 6d. 
to 10d. per lb., 1815, 1816, 1817 — average 
27,062 Ibs.; 1818, 1819, 1820—average 84,984 
Ibs.; 1821, 1822, 1823—average 74,110 lbs.; 
increase as compared with triennial period 1815- 
16-17, 170 per cent. 

Duty received on foreign silk and silk manufac . 
tures, 1815, 1816, 1817—average 466,000/.; 1818, 
1819, 1820—average 630,3002. ; 1831, 1833, 183: 
—average 754,0001. ; increase as compared with 
triennial period, 1815-16-17, 64 per cent. 
Showing, under protection, a steady pro- 
gress of the silk trade to the amount of 90 
per cent in the home consumption of raw 
silk ; 23 per cent in respect of thrown 
silk ; of 170 per cent in knubs and husks ; 
and last, but not least, of 64 per cent in 
the amount of revenue paid into the public 
Exchequer, Now, Sir, let us contrast this 
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picture with that of the silk trade under 
free trade. And here I beg leave to state 
that I am obliged to take not a triennial 
period six years in advance, but a triennial 
average nine years in advance of the last 
triennial period under the system of high 
protection. The House, therefore, will see 
that the comparison is highly advantageous 
to the arguinent of ler Majesty’s Ministers, 
and to the same extent disadvantageous to 
my argument ; but I shall show the House 
that the silk trade under protection can 
spare even so great a disadvantage in the 
comparison. The reason I cannot take, as 
in fairness to my own argument I ought to 
take, the triennial period 1827, 1828, and 
1829, is, that during the first five years of 
the free-trade experiment, ‘‘ knubs and 
husks”’ were mixed up in one common mass 
with ‘ raw silk;’’ so it is practically im- 
possible to come to any just or sound con- 
clusion as to the progress of the silk trade 
during those years. I shall take, there- 
fore, the first triennial period free from this 
objection. I shall now give the state- 
ment :-— 

« Raw silk—1830, 1831, 1832, average 3,403,082, 
increase in nine years 72 per cent; 1842, 1843, 
1844, average 3,869,328 Ibs., increase in twenty- 
one years, 100 per cent. 

«“ Thrown silk—1830, 1831, 1832, 426,902 Ibs., 
increase in nine years, 19 per eent ; 1842, 1845, 
1844, 394,958 lbs., increase in twenty-one years, 
10} per cent. 

iKKnubs and husks—1830, 1831, 1832, 835,985 
Ibs., inerease in nine years, 730 per cent; 1842, 
1843, 1844, 1,548,064, increase in twenty-one 
years 2,000 per cent. 

“ Duty received on foreign silk and silk manu- 
factures—1830, 1831, 1832, 210,9732, revenue 
sacrificed, 543,0271.; 1842, 1843, 1844, 285,768/. 
—absolute loss and sacrifice of revenue, 468,2322.” 
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The result being that, whilst under a highly 
protected trade, the home consumption of 
raw silk advanced at the rate of 90 per 
cent in six years, and that of thrown silk 
25 per eent in the same period, the public 
revenue at the same time increasing at 
the rate of 64 per cent; under the 
blasting effects of free trade the pro- 
gress of the silk trade fell down to 
an inerease of only 72 per cent in nine 
years, and no more than 100 per cent 
in twenty-one years in respect to the 
home consumption of the raw silk, whilst 
in thrown silk the home consumption, 
which in the first nine years of free 
trade had increased 19 per cent, as com- 
pared with 25 per cent, in the six years 
under protection, actually fell down to an 
increase of only 103 per cent upon the 
whole period of 21 years; and as_ re- 
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gards revenue, instead of an increase of 
64 per cent in six years, under protection, 
an absolute loss of no less than 468,239), 
per annum had to be submitted to by the 
Exchequer, a great portion of which un. 
questionably must have been extracted 
from the industry and from the pockets of 
Italians and Frenchmen. Lastly, as re. 
gards the silk trade, I come to the most 
important and painful bearing of free trade 
upon the wages, the comforts, and the 
morals of the unfortunate people, engaged 
in the lower ranks of the trade. With re. 
spect to the operation of free-trade mea- 
sures on the silk weaver, I will (continued 
the noble Lord) take the evidence adduced 
before a Committee which sat in 1832, 
The first witness to whose evidence I will 
refer, is Mr. Grout, an extensive silk ma- 
nufacturer in Norwich. He states that, 
up to 1824, the number of hands employed 
was 3,094, and that their wages averaged 
8s. 1gd. per week. In 1831, the number 
of hands fell to 1,877, and their wages to 
3s. 83d. Thus, the gross amount of wages, 
which up to 1824 amounted to 60,0001, 
had fallen off to 16,0002. in 1831 ; show- 
ing a reduction in wages of 44,0001. So 
much for the beneficial effects of the re- 
laxation of protective duties, as far as the 
employment of silk weavers is concerned. 
Now I will refer to the moral condition of 
the weaver, as detailed in the evidence of 
the same witness. Ie said it was not only 
a reduction of wages that they had to sub- 
mit to, but he had been obliged to dis- 
charge a great number. Some of the men 
had emigrated; others had gone to the 
poorhouse ; and many of the females had 
gone to a state of prostitution from neces- 
sity. ‘* Their condition,’ he added, “is 
most abject, and much to be pitied.’’ Mr. 
Brocklehurst, a Member of this House, 
was also examined before the same Com- 
mittee. He was asked— 

“ What has been the condition, since 1826, of the 
people employed in the mills ?” 

Ile answered— 

“ In 1826, when overtaken by this change, they 
were living in comfortably furnished houses, and 
were amply provided for. When distress first 
assailed them they fell back on their little pro- 
perties, which they gradually disposed of. They 
are now reduced to a state of utter destitution; 
hundreds of them are without change of clothes, 
and in many instances without a bed, sleeping on 
straw, and covered with their clothes worn in the 
day. Gross demoralization has been the result, 
and the once respectable and industrious artisan Is 
now broken-hearted, and reduced to pauperism. 
Two-thirds of the people are found to be in want 
of the common necessaries of life.” 
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These are the fruits of your much-lauded 
free trade. The duties on silk manufac- 
tures had then been reduced to something 
like 30 per cent. It is now proposed to 
reduce the protection to half that amount. 
Now, let us see what was the operation of 
that original reduction of protection upon 
wages. The silk weavers assured me that, 
up to 1823, when their wages were regu- 
lated by Act of Parliament, for weaving 
the article I hold in my hand, which is 
called royal floret, they earned 2s. 4d. a 
day. In 1825 their wages were reduced 
to 14d.aday. And now, in consequence 
of the intended reduetion, their wages were 
to be further reduced from 14d. to 12d. 
a day. My informant assured me, that 
he could weave, with great industry, 20 
yards of royal floret in a week, conse- 
quently a reduction of 2d. per yard would 
be equivalent to a reduction upon the aggre- 
gate work of a week of 3s. 4d. I ask you, 
then, whether you think that the silk 
weavers will be benefited by free trade ? 
I think they were not far wrong, when 
they stated, in the petition which I pre- 
sented to the House, that for a period of 
twenty years, experience and common 
sense had taught them that cheap bread 
was of no use to man, woman, or child 
unless they could obtain wages adequate 
to purchase it. [‘‘ Divide, divide.”’"] I 
trust the House will recollect that I am 
now fighting the battle of a party whose 
leaders have deserted them; and if I ean- 
not wield my weapons with the same skill 
as the right hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury benches do theirs, I trust the House 
will, for the sake of the cause I am sup- 
porting, show me some forbearance. I 
shall now go to an article termed ladies’ 
fine velvet. So long as the trade was pro- 
tected, the silk weavers received 4s. 3d. 
a yard for manufacturing this article; and 
I understand that a very superior journey- 
man, with great labour, may manufacture 
from eight to ten yards per week. In con- 
sequence of the diminution in the protee- 
tive duties their wages were reduced, in 
1825, to 2s. 6d. a yard; and on Thursday 
week last, on account of the proposed mea- 
sure, they received notice of a further re- 
duction of 3d. a yard. Now, Sir I leave 
it to the House whether a man, who can 
manufacture ten yards a week, and has his 
wages reduced 3d. a yard (amounting to 
2s, 6d. a week, or 130s. a year), can de- 
nive any advantage from cheap bread equi- 
valent to that reduction of wages? It is 
well known to every Gentleman in this 
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House, that the estimated consumption of 
each man per annum is one quarter of 
wheat. I leave it, then, to the House and 
the country to decide, whether, on the 
supposition that a man by his own labour 
has to sustain himself, a wife, and three 
children on a quarter of wheat each, any 
difference that can arise in the price of 
wheat in consequence of free trade, will 
compensate him for the loss of 3d. per 
yard on the article of his manufacture 
of which he manufactures ten yards in 
the course of a week? Why, it is 
clear to every one that the poor silk wea- 
ver would be better off with his old 
wages and wheat at 70s. a quarter, than 
he will be now with his wages reduced 
3d. a yard, with wheat reduced to 45s. 
per quarter. [‘ No.” ] No! why, I be- 
lieve five times twenty-five make 125s., 
while the loss on his wages amounts to 
130s. I challenge any hon. Gentleman 
opposite to refute that statement. I ask, 
would not the silk weavers be better off 
with wheat at 70s. a quarter, with their 
wages unreduced, than they will be with 
reduced wages—with wages reduced 2s. 6d. 
a week under the free-trade system, though 
the price of wheat should be reduced to 
45s, a quarter? Great stress has been 
laid upon the argument, that by opening 
the trade in corn you will be conferring a 
benefit on the labouring classes; and for 
the first time that I ever heard such a 
strange doctrine propounded, we had heard 
it maintained from the Treasury bench, 
‘that the rate of wages has nothing to do 
with the price of corn;”’ nay, even more 
than this, that the rate of wages rises and 
falls in the inverse ratio to the rise and fall 
in the price of corn. I confess this novel 
doctrine sounded strangely in my ears, 
more especially when I heard it propounded, 
not only by the First Minister of the Crown, 
but also by my right hon. Friend the See- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; for I thought I could remember a ee- 
lebrated address to the landowners of Eng- 
land, wherein my right hon. Friend laid it 
down as a proposition not to be refuted— 

“ That the wages of labour sink to the price of 
corn, though the taxes remain and must be paid 
out of diminished earnings.” 


My right hon. Friend, in supporting that 
proposition, contended that the happiness 
and prosperity of the lower classes of the 
people, far from depending on a reduced 
price of corn, was apt to be least when 


prices were lowest. Reviewing the con- 
cluding period of the French war, during 
o ? 5S 
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which the prices of wheat had been as high 
as 125s., averaging, I believe, somewhere 
about 100s. a quarter, he tells us that, in 
1815 or 1816— 

“The price of wheat fell to 64s., and then en- 
sued such a scene both of agricultural and com- 
mercial distress as this unhappy country had at 
that time never witnessed.” 

My right hon. Friend continued his history 
down to the years 1821, 1822, and 1823. 
In 1822 the price of wheat fell to 43s. ; 
and during this period of three years the 
price of wheat averaged under 50s. We 
are told now that we have nothing to do 
but to open the ports and reduce the price 
of corn; and that comfort, happiness, and 
contentment will follow, as far as the work- 
ing classes are concerned. But what says 
my right hon. Friend writing the history 
of those three ‘‘ bitter years,’’ when bread 
was so cheap in 1821, 1822, and 1823 ? 
Describing the condition of Ireland, as 
spoken to in the evidence of Mr. Nolan 
before the Distress Committee of the House 
of Commons, my right hon. Friend says— 

“ In Ireland distress is greatest when provisions 
are cheapest ; then we see famine without dearth ; 
hunger amidst superabundance of provisions ; 
farmers without a market ; labourers without the 
means of purchase ; it was the fall of prices in 
which famine originated ; that fall prevents the 
tenant from paying the rent ; then the miserable 
stock of the miserable tenantry is seized, next the 
labourer is left destitute without employment, and 
then ensues a scene of famine and despair, of tu- 
mult and bloodshed suppressed by military foree.” 
Such, Sir, was the sad picture drawn by 
my right hon. Friend of the results of low 
prices in Ireland in 1822. But how was it 
in England? My right hon. Friend says 
that— 

“ Amidst the ruin of the farmer and the manu- 
facturer, the distress of landlords, and the insur- 
rections of a populace without bread and without 
employment, one class alone flourished and was 
triumphant ; the annuitant and the tax-eater 
rejoiced in the inereased and inereasing value 
of money—rejoiced in the sacrifice of productive 
industry to unproductive wealth—rejoiced in the 
victory of the drones over the bees,” 

My right hon. Friend must have been 
thinking of the tax-caters and tax-con- 
sumers when, in introducing this measure 
to the House, he told us that the wages of 
labour did not depend upon the price of 
corn. Undoubtedly their wages do not 
sink to the price of corn, but the con- 
trary. But I must not forget the speech 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
who cast so much obloquy on Gentlemen 
on this side of the House ; and, though I 
will not attempt to cast back upon him the 
hard epithets he applied to my Friends 
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on thi¢ side of the House, I must say 
that his speech was not’ one overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness, But 
when the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
comes forward, and stands up as a witness 
before this House and the country against 
the landlords of England, and describes them 
as a set of men wholly indifferent to the suf. 
ferings of the poor, and talks of them “as 
idle consumers, to whom it might justly be 
made a matter of congratulation that food 
was scarce and the people dying of starva- 
tion ;’’ I think I am entitled to insist that 
he should himself be questioned upon what 
in legal phrase in Westminster Hall is, 
believe, termed the ‘* Voir dire;’’ and I 
have a right to ask, and the country to 
know, whether he is altogether a disinter- 
ested witness—whether he has not some 
pecuniary interest in this matter? I have 
a right to ask him, and the country has a 
right to know, whether or not, as an Ex- 
aminer in the Court of Chancery, enjoying 
a snug sinecure of some 1,000J. or 1,200). 
a year out of the taxes levied on the peo- 
ple, he does not come within the category 
of my right hon. Friend—whether he is 
not “one of those annuitants and tax- 
eaters who rejoice in the increased and in- 
creasing value of money, who rejoice in 
the sacrifice of productive industry to u- 
productive wealth ; who rejoice in the 
victory of the drones over the bees?” 
Sir, we have been taunted on this side 
of the House with dealings in revilings 
of the right hon. Gentlemen who have de- 
serted us and their principles on this oeca- 
sion, and also with having used no argu- 
ments in support of our views. I thought 
in the admirable speech of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. S. O’Brien) who sits beside me, re- 
plete as it was with argument, as well as in 
the speeches of many others of my Friends 
around me, especially that of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Shrewsbury, we might 
have well claimed exemption from the un- 
just taunt that we have brought no argu- 
ments to our support. But to return to 
the heart-stirring speech of my hon, Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire; my 
right hon. Friend the First Minister of the 
Crown thought fit to mock the speech of 
my hon. Friend, and instead of the touch- 
ing appeal and reply of tenant and landlord, 
which my hon. Friend so well and so feel- 
ingly imagined and gave utterance to, my 
right hon. Friend suggested another speech 
to be put into the mouth of the landlord, 
in which, out of his supposed and visionary 
sayings by free trade, the unhappy land- 
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Jord was to offer an advance of capital to 
his tenant to enable him, by improvements 
of his farm, to compensate in increased 
quantity for the loss which he might ineur 
through the reduced value of his produce 
consequent upon the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Such an observation, | think, did not come 
with a good grace from the right hon. 
Baronet. The old landed aristocracy have 
done their duty to their tenants, but are 
not in a position to advance capital to en- 
able them to inerease the products of the 
soil. The right hon. Gentleman, when he 
goes down to Drayton Manor, and surveys 
the broad acres and wide domains which 
surround that splendid mansion, might 
have recollected that they once belonged 
to the old aristocracy of England. — Ile 
might have remembered that a Bill passed 
in 1819, changing the currency, and that 
that Bill bore the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman at its back; and whilst, Sir, in 
referring to that law, it is far from my wish 
or meaning to impute anything but the 
most perfect innocence of intention, the 
richt hon. Gentleman is said to have added 
by that law half a million sterling to thie 
vast wealth of his family, whilst in a like 
degree it diminished from the wealth and 


crippled the resources of the old landed 


aristocracy. I think, then, it was rather 
hard on the part of the right hon, Baronet, 
to turn round now upon the old landed pro- 
prietors of England, and taunt them with 
not advancing the eapital which, I am sorry 
to say, they no longer possess, to improve 
the farms of their tenants, now about to 
be injured by free trade. But, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman is himself a landlord, 
and, if I mistake not, some time in 1842 
or 1845, after passing his Tariff, went down 
and addressed a landlord’s speech to some 
250 or 300 of his tenantry at Tamworth. 
Ido not think he began, ‘* My good fel- 
lows!”” that might be too familiar in the 
First Minister of the Crown, and might 
lead to too great expectations. Ile did 
not begin, ** My good fellows,”’ but began, 
*Gentlemen!’’ Destruction of rabbits was 
promised, something conditional said about 
hares, long leases too were hinted at: nay, 
in one instance, a lease was proclaimed to 
have been actually granted where to be 
sure the land was run out, and the farm out 
of condition, and the tenant was to set out 
with a low rent, which was to rise by a 
sliding-seale as his leases went on. Lastly, 
after exciting the expectations of his hear- 
ers, who were looking, no doubt, to reduc- 
tion of rent, some by fifteen, some by twenty, 
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and some perhaps even by 50 per cent, my 
right hon. Friend, after adverting to the 
great advantage of improved stocks, wound 
up his courage and liberality to the utter- 
most, and went the length of this gracious 
announcement :—‘‘ Regardless of the ex- 
pense of the animal, at my own entire cost, 
I will purchase, say a bull, and give free 
access to that animal, not only to my ten- 
ants, but to the cows of my tenants as well.” 
But, for my life, | cannot recollect that my 
right hon, Friend, out of his savings from 
his new Tariff ever hinted a syllable of put- 
ting his hands into his breeches pockets, 
and advancing any capital to his tenants, 
in compensation for the operation and in- 
jury done to them by his new Tariff. Such 
are the differences between the practice, the 
speeches, and the professions in this House of 
myrighthon. Friend. [‘‘Order!”’ ‘Chair!”’ | 
Sir, [ now come to the pretext of ‘famine 
in the land ;’’ out of the false ery of which 
in England, and the exaggerated ery of 
which in Ireland, this Government measure 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws has really 
arisen; and since that ery first obtained 
importance from the sanction it received in 
a voice from Scotland, conveyed in a letter 
dated the 15th of November, and written 
by the noble Lord the Member for the eity 
of London. I will take the kingdom of 
Scotland first, and examine how much real 
truth there was in the alarm of famine thus 
proclaimed from Edinburgh in November. 
That my authorities may be above all sus- 
picion, they shall be restricted to such in- 
formation as may be gathered from the 
printed circulars of the corn trade itself. 
I will begin with the circular of Messrs. A. 
and R. Smart and Co., of Montrose, of 
date the 12th of December, 1845. What 
say they? They say— 

“ Sir—In consequence of the alarm and uncer- 
tainty about the state of the potatoes, we have 
not submitted our report of the harvest ear- 
lier to you, in order that we might gather more 
particular information, and ascertain how they 
would keep in the pits. After careful inquiry, we 
have come to the conclusion that from this district 
there will be fully the usual quantity exported of 
sound quality. ‘hough they have, in many loeali- 
ties, been tainted more or less with the disease 
prevalent in other parts of the kingdom, and have, 
in some few instances, suffered partially in the 
pits; yet, as none but those which are tainted will 
be used for cattle, or other feeding purposes, we 
think fully as many will be made available for 
human food as in a season of abundance. 

“Wheat, notwithstanding the untoward charac- 
ter of the season, is proving a fair average crop in 
quantity, but of various quality. There is not a 
large breadth cultivated, and only a trifiing quan- 
tity exported from this district ; but from some of 
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the northern counties, where we ship, a good many 
eargoes can be spared. The weights at present 
run from 56 to 6241b.; but as the season advances 
we may expect them to increase. 

“Oats are a full average crop, unless on the 
high and cold lands, where they were exceedingly 
late, and did not thoroughly ripen. Their quality 
is fair—weights from 39 to 431bs. Potato oats can 
be shipped in good condition about 42 to 4241b.; 
Angus, 41 to 42lb. 

“Viewing all the crops togethet, we consider 

the harvest in this district, and all to the north of 
it, a very abundant one.” 
So much, Sir, for the prevalence of dearth 
in the neighbourhood of and north of Mon- 
trose. I will now cross the island, and see 
how it fared in the west of Scotland. This 
is an account of the Glasgow corn trade. It 
is from Brown and Co.’s circular. IlLere 
it is, Sir:— 
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“ Glasgow, Dee. 31, 1845. 
“We beg to refer to the statement at foot, 
showing the annual stock of grain in granary 
since 1841 :— . 
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Showing an absolute excess in the stock 
on hand on the 31st of last December of 
no less than 34,264 bolls of wheat, and of 
46,497 barrels and 21,419 sacks of wheat 
flour, as compared with the largest stock 
of wheat and wheat flour ever before 
known to be on hand in the city of Glas- 
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gow at any corresponding period of the 
last five years! Oh, Sir! what a tale of 
famine is this to have been imposed as such 
upon a credulous nation, and wherewithal 
to have half frightened the people of Eng. 
land and the Queen’s Ministers quite out 
of their senses! But, Sir, with the leaye 
of the House, I must read one sentence 
more in the circular of Messrs. Brown and 
Co., as, in my opinion, it will go far to 
enlighten this House in regard to the pro- 
gress of the Scottish nation as regards 
their comforts and condition. What say 
Messrs. Brown? They say— 
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“Our stock of wheat on hand exceeds by far 
that of any previous year, notwithstanding a de. 
cided considerable change in the national taste 
from oatmeal to wheaten flour, of which the con- 
sumption has been unprecedented. The latter, 
we are inclined to think, applies to most of the 
large towns in this kingdom. Of wheat the erop 
of 1844 was of a superior order both in yield and 
in quality all over the United Kingdom and Ire. 
land. The productiveness of that crop becomes 
more apparent on comparison with former stocks 
and this year’s, which latter, with a trifling ex. 
ception, is all of the growth of 1844, exhibiting an 
increase of 46,120 bolls of free, and 49,528 bolls 
of bonded over 1844. ~The crop of 1845, consi- 
dered a fair average in quantity, but deficient in 
quality, has not yet got into condition, so that we 
are lying heavy on old wheat for vaker’s purposes, 
The value of wheat, compared with last year’s 
same period, is about 10s. higher for old, and 4s, 
for new, per boll of 240 1b.” 

Thus, Sir, I have shown you, not only that 
so far from a famine prevailing in Glasgow 
and in the west of Scotland in December 
last, the stores of grain were unprecedent- 
ed, whilst a very considerable improvement 
had taken place in the condition, the com- 
forts, and the habits of the people of Scot- 
land. [‘* Hear!” and “‘ Order!’”?] Why 
should I thus be interrupted? Is it be- 
cause I speak of the comforts of the peo- 
ple—is it nothing in the estimation of some 
to speak of their comforts—to speak of 
the comforts of the poor? I am anxious 
to show, in defence of my Friends who 
have argued for protection, the advantages 
which have resulted from protective laws, 
and that they are the real friends of the 
poor. I am anxious to show the wonder- 
ful increase which has taken place in all 
that pertains to the food of the people 
under protection. In Glasgow, a decided 
change for the better has taken place; 
there the people have advanced in their 
taste and in their comforts, from oatmeal 
to the use of wheaten flour. Whereas, let 
it be remembered, when the right hon. 
saronct introduced his Corn Law in 1842, 
he was obliged to acknowledge the immense 
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number that were there—I forget whether 
in Glasgow or in Paisley—existing only 
upon charity; but this 1 remember well, 
the numbers then kept alive by charity 
were 17,000. It would appear, too, that 
the pleasing advance in Glasgow was also 
visible in various other towns in Scotland. 
That the wheat crop in 1844 was so supe- 
rior in quality and amount in compari- 
son with any former stock, that even in 
last December they had not commenced 
the use of the crop for the year 1845, be- 
sides the large quantities in bond. [ Jnter- 
ruption.] 1make no charge against those 
who are opposed to us on this question. 
I am only defending my party by indubi- 
table evidence from the attacks of indiffer- 
ence to the comforts of the poor, which 
were advanced against us—that we cared 
not so we preserved our own interests 
though they were starving. You first make 
a charge against us, and then you are 
afraid to hear the answer. Last, as re- 
gards Scotland, I travel back to the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, from whence, on 
the 2nd of December the celebrated let- 
ter of the noble Lord the Member for the 
city of London was written. I am now 


going to read you some extracts from the 


circular of Messrs. Grindlay, Cowan, and 
Co. It is dated— 
“ Leith, Dee. 17, 1845. 

“Sir—Although our harvest has been finished 
fully six weeks ago, we have deferred our report 
till now, that we might obtain more detailed in- 
formation as to the result. 

“Wheat may amount to about an average quan- 
tity; the quality is of all grades, from fine to 
very inferior, the medium however preponderates; 
the whole is sound and wholesome. ‘The weights 
are from 54, 58, 60, 62, and 63 Ib. per bushel. 

“Oats are upon the whole a full average quan- 
tity, but are very various in quality and condition: 
those grown upon the coast are bright, heavy, and 
handsome ; while the produce of the high country, 
though sound, and of tolerable colour, is mixed with 
greens, and extremely damp and light. They are 
all weights from 35, 38, 40, 42, 43, and 44 Ib. per 
bushel. 

“ Potatoes are a good crop as regards quantity; 
they have been affected by the disease throughout 
the whole of this district, but in a greater or 
lesser degree ; those raised early and put into 
pits without ventilation went rapidly to decay, but 
sch as were taken up later, and where proper 
precautions were taken in storing them, have kept 
much better, and the disease among them is not 
making rapid progress. We have, in the meantime, 
abundance of good quality for human food, and 
we have reason to believe that that will be the 
case till spring. The decayed ones make good 
cattle feed, 

“In the counties north of us, the corn erops 
generally are fully better than‘in this quarter ; 
and in Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, Ross, and Suther- 
land shires potatoes are little if at all affected. 
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“ Just before harvest our stocks of grain here 
were very limited indeed. The disease in the 
potatoes and the very unfavourable weather, gave 
such an impulse to the market as has since 
attracted large supplies, both home and foreign, 
so much so that, notwithstanding the considerable 
sales which were effected, we are now so com- 
pletely choked, that granary room is not to be 
found, and we think a considerable portion of still 
expected arrivals from abroad will have to go to 
other ports.” 

Good heavens, Sir! what a description of 
a country of famine! so completely choked 
that granary room is not to be found ! ! 

“ The quantity of grain in bond here consists of 
about 65,000 qrs. of wheat, 17,000 qrs. of barley, 
and 4,000 qrs. of oats, besides which we have 
about 40,000 to 45,000 qrs. of home wheat, chiefly 
very fine old English. 

And pray listen again to this, Sir :— 
*“Jn fact, in place of the general outery of 
‘famine,’ we are literally labouring under reple- 

tion.” 

Literally they say, Sir, labouring under 
repletion. 

“To the quantity of wheat under bond, about 
20,000 qrs., still on the passage, will soon be 
added, besides, a considerable quantity of barley 
and other grain.” 

From the circular just read, it then appears 
that the potato crop was good as regarded 
Scotland generally—that there was an 
abundance of potatoes of good quality for 
human food. I would ask then—was there 
any ground to change the whole policy of 
the country on such a miserable pretence 
of famine as this? It would appear from 
this document, that, so far from their being 
any just ground for an outery on the sub- 
ject of famine, they were literally labouring 
under repletion. Sir, I have now done 
with Scotland, and I trust, sufticiently dis- 
posed of the unfounded pretence of a famine 
in Scotland. I will now see how this 
matter of famine stood in England. Sir, 
in the month of December last, I saw a 
letter from a gentleman in Liverpool, 
whose name [ think would be entitled to 
no little weight in this House—the letter 
was signed ‘* John Robertson Gladstone ;”” 
and what did it say, Sir? It said the 
outcry about famine was all a mistake, as, 
at that time, there were not less than 200 
warehouses in Liverpool as eramful of 
grain as they could hold. One more state- 
ment, and so far as regards the wheat 
famine I have done. Sir, on the 5th of 
January, 1845, a year admitted by all to 
be a year of extraordinary abundance, the 
stock of wheat and wheat flour in the 
United Kingdom, amounted to 437,193 
quarters, whilst in London it did not ex- 
ceed 153,008 quarters—whilst on the cor- 
M2 
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responding day of the present year, when 
you tell us there is a famine, there were 
bonded in the United Kingdom, no less a 
quantity than 1,079,030 quarters of wheat 
and wheat flour; whilst in the city of 
London alone there were in granary under 
bond 418,422 quarters of wheat and 
wheat flour; being in this year of famine 
a quantity within a few thousand quarters, 
equal to the entire quantity in bond in the 
whole of the United Kingdom in the pre- 
ceding year, which you all admit to have 
been a year of extraordinary abundance. 
But we are told by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, ‘ that bread was rapidly rising 
to the war prices.”” Why, Sir, was ever 
such an unfounded statement made in this 
House ? Bread rapidly rising to the war 
prices! Bread at a famine price? Why, 
Sir, in the war in the year 1801, bread 
was selling for 11d.; not the four pounds, 
but the two-pound loaf. Eleven pence 
for two pounds! Whilst I find, in the 
last week, these two statements as to the 
prices of bread in London and in Liver- 
pool :— 

“ Price of bread this week.—The highest price 
of bread in the Metropolis is 9d. the 41b. loaf; 
some bakers, however, sell 2d. below that rate.” 
“ Price of bread and potatoes in Liverpool.—la 
this part of England, where every article of food is 
as dear, if not dearer, than-in any other town in 
the kingdom, potatoes have fallen in price, within 
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the last few days, from 4s. to 3s. per measure of 


90lbs. weight, and the 4lb. loaf of excellent 
wheaten bread from 7d. to 6d.”—Liverpool Mail. 
Why, Sir, if I do not err greatly, the price 
of the 4 lb. loaf was 10d. in 1841, when 
we turned out the Whig Government for 
proposing so low a protection as an 8s. 
fixed duty, and it had actually risen to 
103d. a short while before the right hon. 
Boronet the First Minister of the Crown 
introduced his Bill of 1842, which is now 
the law of the land; and yet I cannot for 
my life recollect that either he or my right 
hon. Friend, in the course of those dis- 
cussions, spoke even of 103d. as a famine 
price. But my right hon. Friend says, 
the law of 1842 has failed, inasmuch as 
when it was wanted the sliding-scale re- 
fused to slide. Sir, I think I have shown 
good reason why it would not slide, in the 
exposure that was made in the course of 
the month of December, of—I can’t eall 
it the ‘‘ great fact,’’ another monosyllable 
would be more applicable—of the alleged 
famine in the land. The right hon. Baro- 
net has taunted us with being unwilling to 
listen to the history of famine in Ireland; 
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he said that it appeared to us a matter 
which was distasteful —[‘* No !’’]— that 
it was distasteful to many Gentlemen on 
this side of the House. I beg leave on 
the part of my hon. Friends to say, that 
what was distasteful to us, was not the 
length of the details; but it appeared to 
us that the right hon. Baronet did not 
tell us the whole truth. That was what was 
distasteful to us, and not the length of the 
details. [‘‘Hear !’’] Sir, I trust the House 
will allow me to proceed. I can assure the 
House that, tedious as I know and fee} 
that I must be, possessing neither wit nor 
talents to enliven the debate, there is no 
Member in this House, however wearied 
he may be with listening to me, who feels 
that weariness so painfully as I feel the 
obligation of being the cause of it. No. 
thing but the most imperative sense of 
duty could have induced me to come for- 
ward on this occasion to trespass upon the 
valuable time of this House. Nothing but 
the circumstance of those who advyoeate the 
same principles with myself having been 
abandoned by our leaders, could have in- 
duced me to undertake a task so distaste- 
ful to me. I think, having sat eighteen 
years in this House, and never once hav- 
ing trespassed upon its time before in any 
one single great debate, | may appeal to 
the past as a proof that | duly weigh the 
very small measure of my abilities, and 
that 1 am painfully conscious of my proper 
place in this House; that I feel deeply how 
unworthy I am of the indulgence of which 
I have already received so large a portion, 
and that nothing but an cmergency such as 
this could have dragged me out to intrude 
upon the time of a House so replete on 
every side with men of such very far supe- 
rior talents, abilities, and eloquence to myself. 
I beg leave to say that though this debate 
has now continued for three weeks, I am 
the first Gentleman who has at all entered 
into the real state of the case as regards 
the allegation of a potato famine in Ireland, 
upon which, be it remembered, is founded 
the sole case of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
for a repeal of the Corn Laws. [* Iear!”] 
Well, I may be mistaken ; but as far as I 
can recollect the debate, I am the only 
Gentleman who has taken a practical view 
of the pretended potato famine in Ireland. 
They have told us that there is a great 
calamity impending over Ireland. I do 
not believe it; but let them prove to us that 
it is so, and I will venture to say for those 
that sit around me, that they will be be- 
hind no gentlemen in England in render 
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ing every assistance to the sister kingdom. 
We have, however, been told a good deal 
of the extent of the potato disease in Ire- 
land; but what does my noble Friend the 
Marquis of Clanricarde say on the subject ? 
He is a resident landlord in the county of 
Galway, and is himself a cultivator of po- 
tatoes. Well, he told me a short time 
since that the reports had been greatly ex- 
aggerated—that he had himself grown 140 
acres of potatoes, and that certainly here 
and there there were a few diseased pota- 
toes to be found, but not so many as to 
occasion any particular notice to be taken 
of it, had it not been for the great alarm 
and clamour that had been previously got 
up on the subject, chiefly by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers encouraging the panic, and send- 
ing their potato-famine Commissioners to 
Ireland. 

“] firmly believe,” said my noble Friend, “ that 
one-half of the mischief has been created by the 
sending of these very learned Commissioners to 
Ireland, who began their absurd recommendations 
by advising that all the potatoes should be dug 
before they were ripe.” 

Common sense might have told them how 
pernicious a course that was ; every prac- 
tical man knowing that the inevitable con- 
sequence of lifting and storing potatoes 
before they are ripe is, that the potatoes 
would all decay. The next thing they did 
was to recommend the application of arti- 
ficial heat—viz., ‘‘kiln-drying the pota- 
toes.”’ I believe, however sound potatoes 
may be, it is impossible to devise any more 
certain specific for making them rot than 
kiln-drying them. I myself witnessed the 
result of some experiments made by the 
Duke of Portland at Welbeck, and whilst 
those potatoes which had had been cured 
with magnesian quick-lime, and those which 
had been cured with charcoal ashes, after 
being pitted six weeks, proved as sound as 
the day they were pitted, when the learned 
Professor’s pit, the kiln-dried potato pit 
was opened, I can assure this House that it 
smoked up like a dunghill, the potatoes 
cured according to the recipe of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers and their learned profes- 
sors, was one entire mass of corruption. 
But that was not all the mischief that the 
Government and their learned Commis- 
sioners had done, for they created such a 
panic about these potatoes, that the people 
were not only induced, in the hope of say- 
mg a portion of them, to rush upon the 
trial of those suggested methods that 
proved their destruction, but, from fear of 
the rot, they hastened to consume their 
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potatoes in every possible way ; in the lan- 
guage of the peasantry of Galway, ‘to 
destroy them,” that was, to give them 
lavishly away to pigs and cattle, not then 
wanting them, in short, to anything that 
would eat them. Mynoble Friend told me 
that from the great excitement that pre- 
vailed, even he was himself induced to 
give them to his pigs and cattle, and even 
his horses, in fact to dispose of them in 
any and every way by which he could get 
them used ; before—as he was induced to 
think—the disease should affect them all ; 
and this all proceeded from the panic 
caused by sending these Commissioners 
into Ireland. We are told by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers that there are four mil- 
lions of the Irish people on the brink of 
famine: I, therefore, wish to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers what provision they have 
made for those four millions of poor people ? 
If they honestly believe that there will be 
four millions of people requiring support 
for three months, they must know that it 
will require a million quarters of grain to 
feed them. They believe no such thing. 
Sut we are told that the order they have 
sent to the United States for maize to 
supply their wants, is limited to one hun- 
dred thousand quarters, which would af- 
ford subsistence during three months, not 
for four millions, which they say are on 
the brink of starvation, but only for a 
tenth part of that number, that is to say, 
for four hundred thousand. I would, there- 
fore, be glad to know if Her Majesty’s 
Government really believe that there will 
be four millions of people depending upon 
them for relief for the space of time I have 
mentioned, how they intend to supply the 
deficiency? Is it not quite clear that to 
serve their purposes here they have exag- 
gerated tenfold the extent of the calamity 
which in their hearts they believe to exist ? 
But what says our own great Duke—Eng- 
land’s great Duke—on this subject ? The 
Duke of Wellington tells you, ‘‘that he saw 
no reason for opening the ports, inasmuch as 
whenever a deficiency should appear, prices 
would rise, and, under the existing law, 
the ports would open themselves.” And 
with regard to Ireland he tells you, ‘‘that 
although there has been a great loss of 
potatoes, and there must ensue, in con- 
sequence, considerable privation to a great 
portion of the people of Ireland ; from all 
accounts there is no ground for believing 
that there is any danger of an absolute 
deficiency of food in Ireland.’’ It is five 
weeks ago this day, that the Member for 
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Somersetshire moved for a return of the 
highest price of potatoes in each of the 
last seven years in each of all the market 
towns in Ireland ; but that return has not 
yet been produced. I want to know why 
it is kept back ?—why are we kept in the 
dark? The right hon. Baronet the First 
Minister of the Crown has told you that 
wheat has at this time an import duty of 
17s. a quarter upon it, and nothing on 
earth could induce him to come to the 
people of England to ask them to pay that 
price for the purpose of feeding the people 
of Ireland; but I believe that the right 
hon. Baronet never intended to feed them 
with wheat, but with maize or oats. I 
am sure hon. Gentlemen will be rather 
surprised when I tell them that in January 
last there were 100,000 quarters of oats 
imported into this country from Ireland— 
a quantity corresponding exactly to the 
Government contract for maize from the 
United States as a provision for the starv- 
ing people of Ireland. Well, then, I ask, 
ought not common sense to have taught 
the Government the propriety of purchas- 
ing these Irish oats, thereby conferring a 
double benefit upon the people of that 
country? In the first place, they would 
have been paying: the Irish people for the 
produce of their land; and in the next 
place, they would have had the supply 
ready at hand when and where the searcity 
required it. As I understand, the poorer 
classes of the people of Ireland generally 
cultivate one acre perhaps of oats, and 
two of potatoes; the oats are grown on 
the same land only once in three years ; it 
is upon the potatoes that they generally 
depend for their food ; and they sell their 
oats to pay their rent, and to supply per- 
haps some other few necessaries and com- 
forts of life ; therefore, had the Govern- 
ment adopted the course I mention, it 
would, as I said before, have conferred 
a double benefit on that country. The 
right hon. Baronet gave us an account of 
a London provision dealer who went a tour 
into Kent, and after visiting the gardens in 
Kent returned by the railway, and as he 
was whirled along in the train looked out of 
the window of his railway carriage and saw 
the potatoes looked black ; he read us also 
a letter from Yorkshire, written by a Mr. 
Wood, whom nobody knows. I happen 
to know something about Yorkshire. But 
I want to know why, instead of the letter 
of this Mr. Wood, the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not favour us with the opinions, 
which I presume he must have learnt, of 
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my hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the seconder of the 
Address, upon this subject of the potato 
disease in Yorkshire? My hon. Friend 
tells me, that in the month of December 
he called upon my late lamented Friend, 
Lord Wharneliffe, himself the Lord Lien. 
tenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
himself too a Cabinet Minister, and told 
him that there was no foundation for the 
ery of famine as regarded the state of the 
potato crop in Yorkshire. Now, Sir, as 
this was not a private or confidential eom- 
munication, it is hardly to be supposed my 
late lamented Friend, Lord Wharneliffe, 
would keep it back from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and, if not, I must beg leave 
to ask, when Mr. Wood’s letter was com- 
municated, how came the information from 
my hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding to be kept back from this Ilouse ? 
I shall now go to Ireland. We have heard 
a great many statements as to the disease 
of the potato in Ireland ; statements from 
police, and from inspectors of police, as 
well as from various other quarters. But, 
Sir, I must take leave to ask, what has 
become of the reports of the Lieutenants of 
the counties of Carlow and Kilkenny? My 
noble Friend the Member for Derby is 
Lieutenant of the county of Carlow, and 
he made a report to the Irish Government; 
and the Licutenant of the county of Kil- 
kenny made a report to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Lord Bessborough, long 
a Cabinct Minister, is the Lieutenant of 
the county of Kilkenny ; and I will ask 
if there is any man in England or in Ire- 
land whose opinion, on account of his busi- 
ness-like habits, of his great practical 
knowledge, and the warm and affectionate 
interest which for a long period of years 
he has ever taken in everything which con- 
cerns the true interests of Ireland, and 
more especially of the peasantry of Ireland 
—is there any man whose opinion could 
have had greater weight? Is there any 
man whose opinion would have been so 
willingly listened to by this House or 
by the country, either in England or in 
Ireland, as that of the Earl of Bessborough 
upon an Irish subject? Well, Sir, I am 
assured—and I appeal for the truth of my 
statement to my noble Friend the Member 
for Derby—that the Earl of Bessborough 
took the greatest possible pains to ascer- 
tain the truth—to ascertain the real state 
of the case as regards the failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland; and, having done 
so, made an elaborate report to the Irish 
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Government. Well, then, I desire to 
know why Lord Bessborough’s report to 
the Irish Government is suppressed? Is 
it because Lord Bessborough told both 
sides of the story, and that his report 
would not assist the present policy of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers? I can also ap- 
peal to my noble Friend the Member for 
and Lieutenant of the county of Down; 
my noble Friend made his report to the 
Irish Government. Why have we not had 
laid before us the report of my noble 
Friend the Lieutenant of the great county 
of Down? Then, again, there is my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for the 
county of Antrim, who was canvassing the 
county of Antrim throughout the month 
of December, and, feeling a deep interest 
in the prospects of the Irish people, lost 
no opportunity of making every possible 
inquiry as to the true state of the potato 
crop; and my hon. and gallant Friend has 
assured me that the invariable answer he 
received was—‘* We have here and there 
a bad one, but we have no fault to find 
with the potato crop.” Sir, I can also 
appeal to my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chatham as an evidence in proof of 
the undiseased state of the potato crop in 


the county of Roscommon in December 


last. It was a little before Christmas last 
year, that after having witnessed the re- 
sult of several experiments tried under the 
directions of the Duke of Portland at Wel- 
beck with diseased potatoes, thinking I 
might be of service to Ireland, I wrote to 
my right hon. Friend, who was then stay- 
ing at Lord Crofton’s in the county of 
Roscommon, the results of these experi- 
ments; and first, I had to tell him of the 
disastrous results of those modes of cure 
especially recommended by certain learned 
professors sent to Ireland by Iler Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; the invariable effect of 
the application of artificial heat, of ‘kiln 
drying,’ as recommended originally by 
these learned professors, was, that the 
potatoes one and all became rotten! Sir, 
I myself witnessed, and so I wrote to my 
right hon. Friend then in Roscommon, the 
opening of the pit cured according to the 
prescription of those learned professors ; 
and I can assure the House ‘when “the 
professor’s pit”? was opened, it steamed 
up like an opened dunghill, such was the 
state of putrefaction in which it was in. 
Anxious to communicate to my right hon. 
Friend any information that I deemed 
might be useful to Ireland, I wrote to him 
am account of the experiments which ap- 
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peared to me to be most successful, and 
more especially of an experiment made 
with magnesian quicklime, which seemed 
in every way to be entirely and pre-emi- 
nently successful. But what was my right 
hon. Friend’s reply? ‘*Much obliged to 
you for the trouble you have taken; but 
there is no potato disease in Roscommon.” 
Sir, again I can appeal to my right hon. 
Friend the Sceretary for the Admiralty 
and a Member for the county of Tyrone, 
who only returned from Ireland from the 
county of Tyrone on the Ist of January. 
He will tell the House that potatoes were 
then in Ireland only 3d. per stone. In 
like manner, I can appeal to my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Queen’s County. 
He assures me, that potatoes at this time 
are only 2$d. per stone in the principal 
markets of the Queen’s County, though 
here and there in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, the potatoes may have entirely failed. 
Well, Lord de Vesci, the father of my 
hon. Friend, is Lord Lieutenant for the 
Queen’s County, and he, too, made a re- 
port to the Irish Government. Why have 
we not that report? But how ean it be 
honestly, or with truth, affirmed that there 
is famine in the land, with potatoes at no 
more than 3d. and 4d. a stone? Why, 
good God! when Mr. Burke wrote of 
scarcity in 1794, potatoes were Js. a 
bushel; and, upon looking at Mr. Tooke’s 
prices, I find that the average price of 
potatoes in the whole of the cotton ma- 
nufacturing districts of England, during 
eleven years, from 1810 to 1820, both 
inclusive, averaged 73d. per stone, whilst 
the highest price mounted up to 173d. 
per stone, and the lowest price was 
53d.; and, depend upon it, the money 
price is always the best criterion of the 
crop. Sir, I now come to the great chal- 
lenge which is ever and anon put forth by 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, and now by 
their disciples, Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
How are we, they ask, with our limited 
extent of territory, to feed a population 
annually and rapidly increasing, at the rate 
of 300,000 a year, as generally stated by 
the hon. Member for Stockport—a rate 
increased by my noble Friend the Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire to a 
1,000 a day, or 365,000 a year. Sir, I 
will meet the hon. Gentleman and my 
noble Friend, as well as Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, upon this ground, and I will 
undertake to show not only that for the 
last five and forty years the produce of the 
land has outstripped the growth of the 
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population ; but that there is ample scope 
without even any new discoveries in the 
science of agriculture, for a continued ex- 
cess of production over population, at all 
events for the next twenty years to come. 
I will first examine the past. I find, Sir, 
that the population of England and Wales, 
which in 1801 amounted to 8,872,980, 
rose to 10,150,615 in 1811, being an in- 
crease of 143 per cent upon the first 
period; and that by 1821 it had grown to 
11,978,875, being a further increase of 
173 per cent; the aggregate increase on 
the twenty years amounting to 5,105,895. 
Sir, you will now expect me to furnish my 
proofs wherein this immense growth of the 
population was provided for; these are my 
proofs. I find that the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, which sat in 
1813 to inquire into the state of the corn 
trade, of which I believe Sir If. Parnell 
was the chairman, stated in their Re- 
port— 

“That through the extension of, and improve- 
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ments in cultivation, the agricultural produce of 


the kingdom had been increased one-fourth during 
the ten years preceding the time of their en- 
quiry.” 

Sir, the House will recollect that during 
the same period the population had in- 
ereased not one-fourth, but 143 per cent, 
which is only a fraction above one-seventh. 
But, Sir, if there were any doubt about 
this fact, I might triumphantly refer to the 
number of Inclosure Bills, and to the num- 
ber of acres of waste lands brought into 
cultivation during the exciting period of the 
war prices, when wheat averaged nearly 
100s. a quarter. Sir, I find by a reference 
to Parliamentary documents, that between 
the twenty years from 1801 to 1821, no 
less than 1,677 Inclosure Bills were passed 
for the inclosure and reclamation of no 
less than 3,068,910 acres of land, being an 
average of 85 Inclosure Acts, and an 
average of 155,445 acres a year. I have 
before stated that the aggregate increase 
of the population during the same _ period 
was 3,105,895; the House, therefore, will 
observe, that since 1801 and up to 1821, 
for every new mouth born there was as 
near as possible a new acre of land brought 
into cultivation. Sir, 1 must now proceed 
to the period between 1821 and 1849. 
Prices fell after 1820. In 1822, wheat 
fell to 45s. a quarter, and the rage for in- 
closures correspondingly diminished. I find, 
from 1821 to 1835 inclusive, the average 
number of Inclosure Bills greatly fell off, 
and so, of course, did the new acreage 
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brought into cultivation. The total nm. 
ber of Inclosure Acts in those fifteen years 
amounted to no more than 262, and the 
acreage reclaimed to 442,860, showing an 
average of about sixteen Inclosure Bills, 
taking in 29,524 acres a year. In the last 
ten years there occurred a still further de. 
crease in these respects, the Inclosure Aets 
in the last ten years amounting in the 
aggregate to only 150, or 15 a year. I do 
not know the number of acres included in 
the inclosures during this last period; but 
the whole shows a sad falling-off, subse. 
quent to the fall in the price of wheat, as 
compared ‘with the period of war prices, 
It may be as well to state also, in passing, 
that the average of the last four years since 
the last modification of the Corn Laws, 
show only an annual average of eleven 
Drainage and Inclosnre Acts. Sir, having 
failed under continually falling prices to 
give you evidence of new lands brought 
into cultivation, so as to keep pace with the 
growing population of the country from 
1821 to 1844, I must look elsewhere for 
evidences of an increased growth of corn; 
and I am happy to say I readily find it in 
the improved cultivation of the land. The 
population of England and Wales, which 
was 11,978,875 in 1821, in 1831 had 
increased to 13,089,538, being an increase 
on 1821 of 16 per cent; in 1841, it further 
increased to 14,995,508, or 14 per cent 
on 1831: estimating this increase, or some- 
thing like it, to have continued to 1844, 
and assuming the population in 1844 to 
have grown to 15,662,274, the gross in- 
crease of population in 1844, as compared 
with 1821, would be something under 32 
per cent. I must, therefore, turn to the 
improved cultivation of the soil of England, 
and see what has been going on there to 
meet this prolific increase of the population. 
Well, Sir, I find that in 1821, in his evi- 
dence before the Agricultural Distress Com- 
mittee, Mr. Wakefield—an authority uvi- 
versally quoted by all great writers on 
agricultural statistics— Mr. Wakefield com- 
puted the average produce of all the wheat 
lands in England, at no more than seven- 
teen bushels per acre. But in 1840 Mr. 
M‘Culloch was of opinion that the produce 
of the wheat lands of England had been 
raised on an average to twenty-six bushels 
per acre, whilst in 1844 Mr. M‘Gregor 
estimates that such had been the rapid im- 
provement in the science of agriculture, 
and in the cultivation of the soil, that the 
average produce of wheat throughout Eng- 
land and Wales had mounted up to twenty- 
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eight bushels per acre. What then is the 
result of this comparative statement of the 
growth of the population with the growth 
of corn to feed them between 1821 and the 
year 18442 ‘The results are, that whilst 
the population increased at the rate of less 
than 32 per cent, the growth of wheat 
has, during the same period, increased no 
less than 64 per cent. Sir, it may be asked 
if such is the increased produce of wheat, 
as compared with the population—how 
comes it that we are still, to a certain ex- 
tent as regards bread corn, an importing 
nation? I rejoice to think that it is to be 
accounted for in the universally improved 
condition and the enlarged command of 
food by the working classes of the people. 
Sir, | have myself, in the course of this 
evening, shown to you, that the taste of 
the people of Scotland, through increased 
affluence, has, throughout the manufac- 
turing towns of that kingdom, in a con- 
siderable degree, changed from oaten to 
wheaten bread. You have heard the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade aftirm, that the consump- 
tion of bread in this metropolis has been 
10 per cent higher in the last year than in 
any previous year; but we have still higher 
authority for this gratifying belief in Mr. 
Porter’s Progress of the Nation, wherein, 
after contrasting the duration of life in 
England as compared with other countries, 
showing, that whilst in Sweden and Den- 
mark the average number of deaths is 
1 in 48; in Holland, itis 1 in 43; in France, 
1 in 40; in the United States, 1 in 37; in 
Prussia, 1 in 36; and in Wurtemburg, 1 
in 33; in England—in happy England, 
it is only 1 in 59; he goes on to show, that 
in England and Wales, in 1800, the deaths 
were | in 47; in 1811, 1 in 53; and in 1831, 
1 in 58; now, | in 59; Mr. Porter accounts 
for this continually diminishing mortality, 
this improvement of health, and prolonga- 
tion of life, by the vast amendment in the 
condition of the people; the less crowded 
state of their dwellings; the superiority 
and cheapness of their clothing; to bet- 
ter medical assistance; greater personal 
cleanliness, and, above all, to the increased 
command of better kinds of food. Sir, 
my noble Friend the Member for the 
city of London has more than once de- 
nounced ‘‘ protection as the bane of agri- 
culture.” In the history of my noble 
Friend’s illustrious family, I should have 
thought he would have read a remarkable 
refutation of such notions as these. Im- 
mortalized as is the name of that noble 
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family in the brightest pages of English 
history, for its great deeds and sacrifices 
paid to liberty and to patriotism; for its 
valour in the field and its distinction in the 
councils of the nation; it is scarcely more 
distinguished in these respects, than it has 
been for its gigantic and patriotic works 
in the wonderful improvements in the agri- 
culture of the country, during the reign 
of protection. I should have thought that 
no Member of the House of Russell could 
have forgotten that it was under the in- 
fluence and encouragement of protection, 
that Francis Earl of Bedford, and his 
fellow adventurers, drained and reclaimed 
the fens, bringing 300,000 acres of land 
drowned in water into cultivation, and thus 
converting into fertile fields a vast morass, 
extending over twenty square miles and 
seven counties in England. Still more, 1 
should have thought my noble Friend 
would not have forgotten that, emulating 
the good deeds and great works of his 
illustrious ancestor, John Duke of Bedford, 
the father of my noble Friend, at a cost of 
300,0001. within these twenty years car- 
ried out those mighty operations upon the 
rive Nene, whereby at once the navigation 
of that great and important trading river 
was wonderfully improved, and the agri- 
cultural produce of the immense tracts of 
land drained by the Nene more than 
doubled; and all this under the influence 
and encouragement of protection. In like 
manner my noble Friend might have re- 
membered that in 1818, running parallel, 
and within seven or eight miles of the 
Nene, under the auspices of a lamented 
relative of mine, the late Lord William 
Bentinck, at an expense of 600,0000. 
the Eau Brinck Cut, and those other 
works for the improvement of the outfall 
of the Ouze, were executed, whereby 
the agricultural produce of 300,000 acres 
of fen lands drained through the Ouze, 
must likewise have been nearly doubled : 
all these great works being lasting monu- 
ments, not of the folly, but of the wis- 
dom of protection to British agriculture. 
Sir, the year 1845 alone remains to be 
accounted for; but I think I shall have 
no difficulty in showing, setting aside all 
other improvements in agriculture, that 
by the importation and application to 
the land of guano alone, there must 
have been an increase in the produce 
of the land far more than equivalent to 
even the 365,000 additional mouths as- 
sumed to have been born, by my noble 
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in 1845. Sir, we are informed that in the 
year 1845 no less a quantity than 280,000 
tons of guano, at an expense to the farmers 
of somewhere about 2,000,0001. sterling, 
were imported into this country; that of 
this 200,000 tons, or in other words, 
4,000,000 ewt., were last year expended 
upon the land. Of this I will assume that 
one half would be applied to the growth of 
wheat, and the other half to the growth of 
turnips, preparatory to next year’s wheat 
crop. To begin then with wheat. Ac- 
cording to the experiments tried and re- 
corded in the Royal Agricultural Journal, 
it would seem, that by the application of 
two hundred weight of guano to an acre of 
wheat land, the produce would be increased 
by one quarter per acre. At this rate a 
hundred thousand tons, or 2,000,000 ewt. 
of guano, would add 1,000,000 quarters of 
wheat to the crop, or bread for one year for 
1,000,000 of people. But to be quite sure 
not to exceed a correct estimate, I will 
assume that it would require three hundred 
weight of guano to an acre to produce an 
extra quarter of wheat. According to this 
estimate, one hundred thousand tons of 
guano applied to the land in 1845, must 
have added 666,666 quarters of grain to 
the wheat crop, or, in other words, bread 
for 666,666 additional mouths. Now for 
turnips; Mr. Everitt, of South Creake, 
near Fakenham, in Norfolk, has, in like 
manner, proved that two ewt. of guano 
will add ten tons per acre to the turnip 
crop. But again, for fear of exaggeration, 
I will suppose that three ewt. per acre 
would be requisite to create such increased 
fertility—in this case 2,000,000 ewt. of 
guano would add 6,666,660 tons of turnips 
to the natural unmanured produce of the 
crop. I believe it is generally considered 
that one ton of Swede turnips would last 
twenty sheep three weeks; and that each 
sheep should gain half a pound of meat per 
week, or one pound and a half in three 
weeks; thus, twenty sheep feeding on one 
ton of turnips in three weeks should, in 
the aggregate, make, as the graziers say, 
thirty pounds of mutton. But, to be quite 
sure to be under the mark, I will assume 
that one ton of turnips will only make half 
this amount of mutton; multiply, then, 
6,666,660 by 15, and you have no less 
than 99,999,900 Ibs. of mutton as the 
fruits of 100,000 tons of guano; which, at 
ninety-two pounds per man—which is the 
average Englishman’s allowance—or, in 
other words, meat, mutton, for 1,860,955 


—nearly 2,000,000 of people. Such, Sir, 
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will have been the produce of the last year’s 
crops, made luxuriant by the application of 
guano; but after the turnip crop, fed off by 
sheep, as a necessary consequence, would 
follow a productive crop of spring corn in 
1846; added to which, it will be recollected, 
that I said before that there remained of 
the 280,000 tons of guano imported in 
1845, 80,000 tons, as stock in hand for 
the coming year of 1846. [** Divide, di. 
vide!’ ‘Hear, hear!’’] Well, but you have 
challenged us to show how we could feed 
the people: will you not now allow me to 
reply to your challenge? God knows, if 
you had not taunted us, and thrown out 
this challenge, I would not have troubled 
you. You have challenged me to show 
how the agricultural interest could provide 
food for the people under the protective 
system. Ihave answered your challenge, 
and, as I think, have triumphantly shown 
you that this country possesses the power 
of feeding its population, and, under the 
influence and encouragement of protection, 
has fed its population, as I will show you, 
better than the people of any other country 
of Europe are fed. Well, Sir, I have 
shown you that we have most successfully 
fed the growing population of this country 
up to the present time; that, under the in- 
fluence of protection, the agricultural pro- 
duce of the country in a remarkable manner 
has outstripped, and continues to outstrip, 
the growth of the population; it remains 
for me to show that there exist the means 
and the scope for its continuing to do so. 
Sir, these means exist in the still remain- 
ing wastes in Great Britain, and more es- 
pecially in Ireland, which are stated to be 
capable of being brought into profitable 
cultivation. Sir, I find in Mr. Porter’s 
Progress of the Nation, which I have 
already quoted, this estimate of waste 
lands thus remaining waiting for culti- 
vation :— 


Statute Acres, 


Enrngland......cccccccccssscsssccess 3,454,000 
WY MMOD ssc scpsssnecennvccstecchésesee’.. BOGIES 
Scotland eer 
| FR 
British Isles .............c0000. 166,000 


Total... .csesccceccsees 15,000,000 


Sir, assuming that in the course of the 
next twenty years, these fifteen million 
acres of wastes should be brought into eul- 
tivation, and that they be made to produce 
the present average of England—that is to 
say, twenty-eight bushels of wheat per acre 
once in four years—the annual average 
produce of the lands now waste would, at 
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the end of the next twenty years, prove 
equal to the growth of 10,075,000 quarters 
of wheat, or bread annually for an increased 
population of 10,075,000 of souls ; an esti- 
mate of increase which must by all be ad- 
mitted to be fully equal to any increased 
growth of the population of the United 
Empire of Great Britain and Ireland that 
can fairly be expected during the next 
twenty years. We are told by the hon, 
Member for Stockport, and by the hon. 
Member for Durham, that the English are 
the worst farmers in the world, and that it 
is absolutely necessary to take away their 
protection, in order to excite them to exer- 
tion, and by exposing them to competition 
with foreigners, to induce these lazy fellows 
to exert themselves. I will not fatigue the 
House by quoting documents, or I could 
show that England produces, comparatively 
speaking, much more than France, or even 
Holland; and I could show you, from the 
testimony of honourable and high-minded 
foreign writers, whose authority would not 
be disputed, and who appear to have more 
candour, and to possess higher feelings of 
generosity than some of our own country- 
men towards the farmers of England, that 
in England not only a better system 
of farming prevails, but that there is 
a larger produce, compared with the 
space cultivated, than in any other country 
in the world. Sir, I might at great length 
quote the authority of a distinguished 
French author—I mean, Monsieur le Che- 
valier Tapiés—in .proof of this assertion; 
but at this late hour of the night, when the 
House is so wearied, I will only trespass 
further on its attention, whilst I state that 
Monsieur le Chevalier Tapiés says, and in 
this Mr. M‘Gregor confirms him, that whilst 
France only produces on the average 14 
bushels of wheat per acre, Great Britain pro- 
duees 28; and that whilst the cattle, sheep, 
and pigs in England, even so far back as 
1814 (since when the greatest improvement 
has taken place in the breed of every kind 
of animal in this country), had doubled in 
weight since 1710; those of France ap- 
pear at the present day to be precisely of 
the same weight with the farming stock of 
England in 1710. He then gives what he 
conceives to have been the weight of these 
animals in England in 1710 and in 1814, 
as follows :— 
1710. 
An ox usually 
ROME vcdiess3, 
A sheep 
PREM os oie saateosa tn seins 


lbs. 
weighed... 870 
potty 50 
28 
18 
60 


1814. 
800 
140 
112 

35 
84 
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I may here as well observe, that in 1842, 
Sir Charles Lemon, a high authority, esti- 
mated the average weight of the carcase 
of an ox at 800 lbs., and those of sheep at 
80 lbs. Well, Sir, with all this disparity 
in size between the cattle, sheep, and pigs 
of France with those of England, what 
says M. le Chevalier Tapiés of their com- 
parative numbers? He says— 

“ England, with a population of 14,000,000, and 

France, with a population of 32,000,000, produce 
as follows:—England, 170,000 horses, 1,250,000 
oxen, 10,200,000 sheep. In proportion to her 
numbers, France ought to produce 400,000 horses, 
2,520,000 oxen, 24,000,000 sheep; whereas her 
actual produce is under 100,000 horses, 800,000 
oxen, and under 5,300,000 sheep.” 
The result of all which is, that M. le 
Chevalier Tapiés’ calculates, that if there 
were to be a dearth of grain in France 
and in England, that, comparing the 
riches of each country in cattle with 
their respective populations, France would 
be found to possess fresh meat cnough 
to keep her people from starving to death 
for three months only ; whilst the cattle, 
and sheep, and pigs, of England, would 
keep her people alive for nearly two years! 
But what does Monsieur le Chevalier Tapiés 
say of the comparative improvement in the 
condition of the two people. He says, that 
the population of Paris having averaged 
from 1766 to 1775, 511,000; and 890,000 
in 1831, he finds that the consumption of 
the French metropolis was as follows :— 





Years. | Popalation,| Oxen. | Sheep. 





511,000 
890,000 


66,000 
61,000 


333,000 


1766 to 1775 
) 278,000 


1832 





Monsieur le Chevalier Tapiés remarks, that 
a similar diminution in the consumption of 
animal food is to be remarked in pretty 
nearly all the towns of the kingdom ; show- 
ing a considerable diminution of comsump- 
tion in the face of a greatly inereased 
population. Now, contrast this retrograde 
movement in the condition of the people of 
France, with the consumption of this me- 
tropolis. I find in Mr, Spackman’s tables 
the consumption of cattle and sheep in this 
metropolis to have been in— 





Years. Cattle. Sheep. 





1833 


152,093 1 
1842 1 


174,964 


67,820 
23 


wl 
,423,280 








Inerease... 10,861 255,460 








But the falling-off in France is not by any 
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means confined to animal food. He gives 
thus the consumption of Paris in other 
things, comparing now the years 1821, 
1822, when the population of Paris was 
678,860, with 1831, when it increased to 
890,000 :— 
1821—22. 

Population 678,86 
Sacks of flour 
Cheese, dry Ibs. ... 
Wine (Hectolitres) 828,440 
Brandy ditto ...... 
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1831. 
Population 890,000. 
587,940 
996,369 
776,784 

28,573 


148976 112,359 


It does not appear, however, that the con- 
dition of France generally has improved 
since 1830; for it seems that taking the 
entire of France, her consumption of meat 
continued to fall off in 1840, as compared 
with 1850, although, during the same 
period, a population had increased from 
32,569,223, in 1830, to 33,540,910, in 
1840. This is the consumption of France, 
stated in kilogrammes, a kilogramme being 
equal to two pounds and one-fifth English. 





ght 
| Equal to lbs. 


ra 
i 


| Eng. Wei 


| 862,048,891 


‘ 


Kils. 
Inerease of population during same period, 971,687. 


Total Meat. 





Kils, 


Mutton. 








Beef and Veal. 
Kils 


yared with 


Population. 








Diminutionin 1840 





The consumption of England and Wales, 
during the year 1840, exclusive of pork, 
was, 1,260 0,336,000 Ibs., showing, with a 
population consider ably less than half that 
of France, an excess of consumption of 
beef, mutton, and veal, of no less than 


427,498,905 lbs.; thus with considerably 
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less than half the number of months, gop. 
suming more than half as much again of 
beef, mutton, and veal, as France. Ip 
corroboration of this statement, I find jt 
said in April, 1841, in the Chamber of 
Peers in France, by M. Cunin Gridain, the 
Minister of Agriculture in France, that 
whilst in France the consumption per head 
is 28lbs. of beef, veal, and mutton, and 
21 Ibs. of ‘‘ charcuterie,” (which I under. 
stand to be pigs’ meat); altogether 51 Ibs., 
-—he says in England the consumption per 
head, including “* chare uterie,”’ is actually 
149 Ibs. (68 kilogrammes). M. Tapiés fur. 
ther observes that in England the manure 
expended on the land is nine times that ex- 
pended upon the land in France. This same 
impartial historian tells us, moreover, that 
whilst with our large properties consequent 
upon the law of primogeniture, in the course 
of the last fifty years England has knocked 
down 200,000 miserable cottages, and re- 
placed them by magnificent farm-houses 
(batiments ruraux), in France, with her 
small divisions of property (avec la petite 
culture), during the same number of years, 
it is not the cottages but the chateaux that 
have been razed to the ground. I will 
now turn to Holland, said to be, with the 
exception of Great Britain, the best culti- 
vated country in the world. Well, what 
says Mr. M‘Gregor of the average pro- 
duce of the wheatlands in Holland? You 
will recollect that he estimates the average 
of England at twenty-eight bushels per 
acre; the average of Holland he estimates 
at twenty-three bushels per acre; more 
than 20 per cent less than England; whilst 
of her ability to feed the people, and of the 
fulness with which they are fed, he thus 
expresses himself ;— 

“Tf the labouring population of Holland, instead 
ofeating bread and animal food more sparingly 
than, perhaps, any other in Europe, were to 
consume as great a quantity as the French do, the 
corn produced in all the provinces of the kingdom 
would not probably be equal to half the consump- 
tion.” 

Now, having already shown, upon the 
authority of the French Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, that the French 
people can only afford to eat, and do 
only, upon an average, eat a third part 
of the meat and pork commonly ate by the 
average of Englishmen ; I do most cor- 
dially hope, before it is too late, that the 
working classes will come forward and say 
that they do not wish to see those pro- 
tective laws to British agriculture, under 
which they have fared so well compared to 
their neighbours of France and Holland, 
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hastily done away with. Well then, if 


there is no country in Europe which can 
compare in the science or enterprise in 
agriculture with English and Scottish 
farmers, perhaps it is in Amcrica that you 
can find our rivals and our superiors: if 
you think so, pray hearken to what a noble- 
minded and generous American says of his 
British rivals. Mr. Wadsworth, who for 
the generous mention he makes of the 
people of this country, would do honour to 
the chivalry of the British ancestry from 
which he is sprung, in a speech delivered 
at a meeting of an agricultural associ- 
ation of which he is the president, held 
three years ago in the State of New York, 
delivered himself of these memorable sen- 
timents :— , 

“Tt has been our fate to meet the English on 
the battle field and upon the ocean, and whenever 
we have met the results of the contest have been 
such that neither party has had need to be asham- 
ed; but there is now a more appropriate field of 
action, that field which the ploughshare furrows; 
and when we refiect, that whilst England makes 
her land produce forty bushels of wheat per acre, 
whilst America ean only produce fifteen, we may 
well acknowledge, ‘ that England is pretty hard 
to whip, meet her where we may.”’ 

Now, Sir, when disinterested foreigners 
bear such important and honourable wit- 
ness as this to our great superiority in 
farming, I do think it is not a little hard 
that our own countrymen, manufacturers 
chiefly, knowing nothing themselves of the 
science of agriculture, should take upon 
themselves to hold up to public contempt 
the agriculturists of Kngland, as being the 
very worst, instead of what, in truth, they 
are, the very best farmers in the world. Sir, 
there is one point with regard to the com- 
parative value of wages in France and in 
England, which I have omitted, but which 
with the leave of the House I will state. 
[« Divide, divide!’’] Sir, it is the poor of 
whom I am going to speak. You pretend 
to be the friends of the poor ; will you not 
hear me when I address myself to the in- 
terests of the working classes? Sir, Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier Tapiés, after noticing that 
the average price of wheat for the previous 
eleven years in England had been d6s. 6d. 
and in France 39s. 7d., proceeds to dis- 
cuss the question whether the labourer in 
England with his 21d. per day (i. e. 10s. 6d. 
per week), or the French labourer in his 
own country with his wages at 123d. a day, 
are best otf in their respective countries; 
when he comes to the conclusion that the 
Englishman is very considerably better off. 
He shows first, that notwithstanding the 
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comparatively low price of wheat in France, 
it takes the labourer in France fifteen 
days and a quarter to earn a_hectoli- 
tre of wheat; whilst in England, with his 
higher rate of wages, and much higher 
price of wheat, it will only take him eleven 
days and three-tenths; in other words, at 
the respective prices of wages and bread 
in their own countries, it would take a 
Frenchman thirty-eight days’ labour, and 
an Englishman only twenty-eight days and 
a quarter to earn a quarter of wheat; but, 
as an Englishman in other regards is 
one-fifth better fed than a Frenchman, it 
takes an Englishman but eighty-four days 
and three-quarters work to purchase his 
subsistence; whilst it takes a Frenchman 
ninety-one and a half days’ work to pro- 
cure his. Thus, says Monsieur de Tapiés, 
‘there is an immense difference in the lot 
of the two workmen, to the advantage of 
the Englishman, in whose food, meat, beer, 
tea, and sugar abounds; whilst in that of 
the Frenchman, it only enters as a rare 
luxury. Those, therefore,” says this French 
writer, ‘commit a great error, who advance 
the doctrine that the English people are a 
miserable people, as regards their system 
of subsistence, and their means of paying 
for it.” My right hon. Friend the Seere- 
eretary of State for the Ilome Department, 
on the 10th of June last, in resisting the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
emphatically declared that the inevitable 
effect of such a measure would be— 

“To throw two millions of acres of the most 
ancient land in England out of cultivation, and 
that the consequence must necessarily be to throw 
the 500,000, or 800,000 persons dependent upon 
their cultivation out of employment, stopping the 
whole machine of State, and reducing these 
unfortunate people to pauperism, to beggary, to 
destitution, and despair.” 

I wish to ask Her Majesty’s Ministers, if 
such fatal and sad consequences as these 
are to arise out of the very measures 
which they are pretending to bring for- 
ward as an alleviation of the sufferings of 
the poor, how they reconcile these antago- 
nist doctrines? If you, the Ministers, 
honestly wish to afford relief to the labour- 
ing classes, why instead of taking off the 
protecting duties on British agriculture 
and British industry of every description 
—why, instead of removing the Customs’ 
duties, none of them prohibitory, scarcely 
any of them exceeding 30 per cent, ad va- 
lorem, on those articles, which come into 
competition with the industry of Eng- 
lishmen, of Scotchmen, and of Irishnen, 
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whether engaged in agriculture, in ma- 
nufactures, or in handicrafts—why, in- 
stead of remitting the Customs’ duties 
upon the produce and manufactures of 
those countries which maintain against you 
the most stringent and prohibitory ta- 
riffs, do you not apply yourselves to the 
reduction of other Customs’ duties on arti- 
cles that do not come into competition with 
domestic industry, but are, not less than 
corn, or than timber, or than silk manufac- 
tures, articles not of luxury only, but al- 
most of, absolute necessity, to the poor ? 
Take, for example, sugar or rice, or above 
all tea: tea has become almost as great a 
necessary of life, especially to the female 
portion of the working classes, as bread 
itself ; and how does the matter stand as 
regards tea? Tea would come into com- 
petition with no article of domestic produce 
or domestic industry. The introduction of 
cheap tea would injure no one, and benefit 
all. The tax on tea is not some 25 or 30 
per cent upon the value, as are those on 
corn, on timber, on silk manufactures, and 
other articles, but actually 250 per cent 
upon the cost of the tea. The cost price 
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of the tea is only 10d. per Ib., the tax you 
put upon it is 2s. 24d. per lb.; that is, 250 


per cent on the produce of China; 250 per 
cent upon the produce of the Chinese, who 
take all your manufactures, charging you 
not prohibitory duties, not extortionate du- 
ties, as you are charged in Prussia, in Rus- 
sia, in Germany, in France, and in the 
United States, whose produce and manu- 
factures you are going to admit free of 
duty, or at almost nominal duties ; but 
charging you a duty not exceeding 63 per 
cent, ad valorem, upon your manufactures. 
Take, for example, a consignment of grey 
woollen cloth: say the merchant’s transac- 
tion shall be one of 201., viz., forty pieces 
of grey cloth, measuring twenty yards the 
piece, at 6d. per yard, or 10s. per piece ; 
the Chinese charge you with a duty of 15 
cents, or 734d. a piece, on these grey cloth 
goods: the Chinese duty will be exactly 1/. 
5s. The Chinaman pays your merchant 
back with 480]bs. of tea, which, at 10d. 
per lb., comes exactly to 20I., the valua- 
tion of the forty pieces of grey woollen 
cloth; but your duty, at 2s. 23d. per Ib., 
comes to the enormous sum of 521. 10s., 
on an article of exactly the same value 
with that on which these liberal Chinese 
only charge you Il. 5s. Sir, I am at 
a total loss to discover any principle in 
this, unless it is a fixed principle with 
Iler Majesty’s Ministers to deal with 
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nations as they deal with parties in this 
House and in the country, the pring. 
ple of cringing to their enemies, and of 
maltreating and bullying their best, their 
truest, and their staunchest friends, 
But there is yet another consideration; the 
Americans are your rivals with their manu. 
factures in the markets of China; the 
Americans, wiser than you, admit the tea 
of their good and liberal customers jn 
China free of duty. Take care, with the 
ill-advised, ill-assorted, ill-conditioned po- 
licy you are now pursuing, you do not 
alienate from yourselves, and transfer to 
the United States, the goodwill of the Chi- 
nese and their Government, and lose a 
market that numbers three hundred mil- 
lions of people. Sir, one more word be. 
fore I have done. We have heard in the 
course of these discussions a good deal 
about ‘‘a limited monarchy, a reformed 
House of Commons, and a proud aris- 
tocracy.”’ Sir, with regard to our limited 
monarchy, I have no observation to make; 
but, if so humble an individual as my- 
self might be permitted to whisper a word 
in the ear of that illustrious and royal: 
Personage, who, as he stands nearest, so is 
he justly dearest, to Her who sits upon the 
throne, I would take leave to say, that I 
cannot but think he listened to ill adviee, 
when, on the first night of this great dis- 
cussion, he allowed himself to be seduced 
by the First Minister of the Crown to 
come down in this House to usher in, to 
give éclat, and, as it were, by reflection from 
the Queen, to give the semblance of the 
personal sanction of Her Majesty to a mea- 
sure which, be it for good or for evil, a great 
majority at least of the landed aristocracy 
of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, 
imagine will be fraught with deep injury, 
if not ruin, to them—a measure which, 
not confined in its operation to this great 
class, is caleulated to grind down count- 
less smaller interests engaged in the do- 
mestic trades and industry of this Em- 
pire, transferring the profits of all these 
interests—English, Scotch, Irish, and Co- 
lonial—great and small alike, from Eng- 
lishmen, from Scotchmen, and from Irish- 
men, to Americans, to Frenchmen, to 
Russians, to Poles, to Prussians, and to 
Germans. Sir, I come now to the re- 
formed House of Commons; and, as one 
who was a party to that great measure, I 
cannot but feel a deep interest in its sue- 
cess, and more especially in that portion 
of it commonly called the Chandos clause } 
but originating, I believe, with my hon. 
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and gallant Friend the Member for Lincoln, 
which extended the franchise to the largest 
and most respectable body in this kingdom 
—I mean the landed tenantry of England; 
and deeply should I regret should any 
large proportion of those Members who 
have been sent to Parliament to represent 
them in this House, prove to be the men 
to bring lasting dishonour alike upon them- 
selves, their constituencies, and this House, 
by an act of tergiversation so gross as to be 
altogether unprecedented in the annals of 
any reformed or unreformed House of 
Commons. Sir, lastly, I come to the 
“proud aristocracy.’” We are a ‘ proud 
aristocracy ;”’ but, if we are proud, it is 
that we are proud in the chastity of our 
honour ; if we assisted in 1841, in turning 
the Whigs out of office, for that we did not 
consider a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter on 
foreign corn a sufficient protection, it was 
with honesty of purpose and in single- 
mindedness that we did so; and, as we 
were not, before the fact, we will not be 
accomplices after the fact, in the fraud by 
which the Whig Ministers were turned out 
of office. If we are a proud aristocracy, we 
are proud of our honour, inasmuch as we 
never have been guilty, and never can be 


guilty, of double-dealing with the farmers 
of England—of swindling our opponents, 
deceiving our friends, or betraying our 
constituents. 

The House then divided :—Ayes 337 ; 
Noes 240: Majority 97. 
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THE CAMPAIGN UPON THE SUTLEJ. 

The Earn of RIPON then rose to move 
the Resolution of which he had given no- 
tice, conveying the Thanks of the House 
to the Indian army. He said: My Lords, 
your Lordships are never niggardly in of- 
fering your thanks to those who, in the 
service of our common Sovereign and of 
our common country, have distinguished 
themselves in promoting the honour, the 
interests, sit the safety of their coun- 
try ; and your Lordships may be well as- 
sured that you never tender these thanks 
to those gallant men without inspiring’ 
them with feelings of gratitude which may 
tell, and which do tell, upon their future 
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efforts, and contribute to produce those re- 
sults which we contemplate with such un- 
qualified satisfaction And in order that 
these expressions of your sense of gratitude 
might come to them in the most gratifying 
and graceful manner, it has always been 
your Lordships’ desire that there should 
he nothing either in the words in which 
these thanks are expressed, or in the man- 
ner in which they are recommended to you, 
which might prevent your Lordships com- 
ing to a unanimous vote on the subject. This 
is the course which I have endeavoured to 
follow upon the present occasion in the 
mode in which these resolutions of thanks 
are worded; and it will be my endeavour, 
in the course of the observations which I 
shall have to address to you, to avoid say- 
ing anything that shall be inconsistent 
with this principle. Your Lordships, how- 
ever, will doubtless expect me, in proposing 
this vote, to state as briefly as the cireum- 
stances will permit me, some of the general 
considerations and facets connected with 
these brilliant affairs to which it is now 
my duty to eall your attention. The 
Papers which have been laid upon your 
Lordships’ Table were not placed there for 
the purpose of calling upon you to express 
any opinion with respect to the political 
aspect of the question ; they were placed 
there solely for the purpose of enabiing 
you to see what the course of events has 
been, and therefore to comprehend more 
correctly the nature of the events them- 
selves. These Papers will exhibit to you 
what I think every one who has read them 
must feel to be a singular picture of the 
state of affairs at the Court of Lahore, 
which has at last terminated in -an open 
rupture with us. Intrigues of every kind, 
violence of every kind, plots of every kind, 
murder after murder, practised against 
those who might, from time to time, ob- 
tain the chief power in that State ; all 
these circumstances occurring for a long 
period exhibit a picture of disorder and 
confusion which is not paralleled, I be- 
lieve, even in India itself. It is obvious 
that the knowledge of this state of things 
eould not fail to excite in the minds 
of the Government of India, much and 
constant anxicty. Still, however, the policy 
which was pursued by the Governor Gene- 
ral (on which, however, I do not call on your 
Lordships to express any opinion at present), 
rendered it not desirable to enter upon a 
state of hostility to the Lahore Govern- 
ment, in order to put an end to these hor- 
rors and seenes of bloodshed. Fears for 
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themselves, however, were soon entertained 
among the ruling powers of the Govern. 
ment of Lahore, who experienced constant 
apprehensions for their own lives; and a 
notion became prevalent among them that 
the best chance of securing their own lives 
against the machinations of their own mu- 
tinous army, consisted in their inducing 
that army to pass our frontier, and to 
commit itself to hostilities with us, not for 
the purpose of conquest, or of anything the 
army might gain by such proceedings 
against us, but for the purpose of compelling 
us to undertake operations which should 
end in the destruction of the very army that 
belonged to the Government opposed to us. 
Now I believe that to be a circumstance 
unparalleled in the history even of uncivil- 
ized countries. But the Governor General 
of India did not hold that that circumstance 
alone constituted a ground which would 
justify him in assembling an army for the 
purpose of passing our frontier, and carry- 
ing on a war on the Sikh territory. It did, 
however, render it necessary, in conjune- 
tion with other events which had occurred 
at Lahore—it did render it necessary for 
the Governor General to consider how he 
ought to prepare to mect a contingency 
which might or might not arise, which he 
hoped would not arise, but which, if it did, 
would required to be immeciately repelled. 
Ile therefore concentrated a considerable 
force as near to the Punjaub as on mi- 
litary grounds it was thought advisable, 
in order to enable us mect any attack 
that might be made upon us. There 
appears at this time to have been great 
vacillation and doubt in the enemy’s coun- 
cils ; at one time they would advance, at 
another time they would remain quiet. 
At length it appeared that the person who 
exercised the ruling power, the Wuzzeer, 
the brother of the Ranee, as she is ealled, 
who is the mother of the Sovereign on the 
throne—it appeared that he, a drunken pro- 
fligate, inflamed with a sort of mad ambition, 
and terrified perhaps also at the prospect 
of being put to death by his rivals—caused 
the assassination of Peshora Singh, who 
was reputed to be, although I believe he 
was not in reality, ason of the late Runjeet 
Singh. This murder, which was exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to the troops, induced 
them to threaten his life ; and he, to avert 
their vengeance from himself, and seeing 
that there was little chance of escape for him, 
considered that it would be at any rate very 
advisable to exasperate the army against 
us; and accordingly he showed 2 most un- 
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friendly disposition to British interests. 
However, he shortly after met the fate 
which has been very common of late years 
among the rulers of that country: he was 
himself assassinated. But, my Lords, 
those who assassinated him entertained 
a different opinion of the British Govern- 
ment from those which he entertained; and 
everything seemed to show that the dis- 
position of the new authorities at Lahore 
was less inimical to English interests, and 
that they were less inclined to force on a 
collision with the Government of India. At 
the same time, there did, it is true, appear 
to be grounds for apprehending that some 
mad project on the part of the army was 
likely to take place; and in the beginning 
of November, intelligence was transmitted 
from the political agent at Lahore to the 
Governor General, that it had been decided 
in durbar at Lahore to attack the British 
possessions; that a plan of campaign had 
been laid down; and that an attack was to 
be made by four out of seven of the divi- 
sions into which the Sikh army was divided; 
and that their army was to eross the Sutlej 
at several points, one division crossing 100 
miles from the other extremity where the 
other division was intended to cross. Now, 
my Lords, that operation, if it had taken 
place, would have had the effect of bring- 
ing detached portions of the Sikh army 
into our territory at different points—a plan 
which, I apprehend, is quite at variance 
with sound military principles, and could 
seareely be successful, because as these 
bodies of troops, consisting of from 8,000 
to 10,000 cach, would have operated at a 
considerable distance from each other, they 
would have been liable to have been de- 
feated in detail, and consequently their 
likelihood of suecess would have been 
very small. This plan, however, was 
subsequently abandoned: and at length 
intelligence reached the Governor Ge- 
neral about the end of tbe first week of 
Deeember, that the concentrated Sikh army 
was about to eross the Sutlej in the vi- 
cinity of Ferozepore. The British foree was 
thereupon immediately directed by the Go- 
vernor General to coneentrate on some 
point where they might be conveniently 
placed so as to engage an invading army. 
Farly in the year the two posts of Feroze- 
pore and Loodiana, which are at a consi- 
erable distanee from each other, and 
which are the most advanced posts on the 
left bank of tho Sutlej, were materially 
strengthened. The garrison of Ferozepore, 
at the time of these operations, consisted 
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of 8,000 men, with twenty-four pieces of 
field artillery: there were also forty-two 
pieces of heavy artillery in the fort. This 
force was deemed by the Governor Gene- 
ral and the Commander in Chief to be 
abundantly sufficient to maintain the posi- 
tion at Ferozepore against any coup de 
main—abundantly sufficient to repel any 
attack that could be made, on the supposi- 
tion that the plan was that which had been 
announced from Lahore by the political 
agent. Loodiana was also garrisoned by 
a considerable, though a less force, namely, 
by one European regiment, by five regi- 
ments of native infantry, and by one regi- 
ment of cavalry, and two troops of horse 
artillery. The fort, however, at that place, 
is buta small one. The remainder of the 
foree was directed to be within reach, and 
to be ready to move up for the support of 
Loodiana, and to cover any movement 
which it might be necessary to make, either 
in front, or to the right or left, and repel 
any attack that might be made. The 
troops accordingly moved up with all pos- 
sible despatch. Not many days, however, 
after this, information was received, from 
which it appeared that the plan originally 
adopted by the Sikh Government had been 
abandoned, and that they had entirely 
changed their plans of operation by pro- 
ceeding against us with a divided foree, 
and that they contemplated assembling 
their forees upon the Sutlej, at a place 
about thirty miles from Ferozepore. On 
the receipt of this information, orders were 
given by the Governor General to collect 
all the forees that were at hand, and move 
up those that were at Umballah and Meerut, 
in order to meet any attack that might be 
made. Many contradictory accounts were 
given of the enemy’s proceedings. At 
one time time it was said the enemy were 
moving in large bodies; but there was no 
information that they were moving their 
artillery or had collected boats for the pur- 
pose of crossing the river. Still our troops 
were ordered to concentrate themselves; 
and when it was ascertained that the point 
where the enemy crossed was Ferozeshah, 
it was evident to the Governor General 
that Loodiana was no longer exposed to 
the same degree of danger as other points, 
and that the forees in that garrison, and 
those in Umballah, might be of great assist- 
ance, by enabling him to march to the re- 
lief of Ferozepore, which was exposed to 
considerable danger if the whole force of 
the Sikh army was directed to that quar- 
ter. Accordingly the forces were with- 
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drawn from Loodiana, and were concen- 
trated at a point upon the road between 
Umballah and Ferozepore. These two bo- 
dies of troops were ordered to concentrate 
on a place called Bussean. Some of the 
troops from Umballah had previously moved 
up nearly to Loodiana. But they were 
ordered to concentrate on Bussean, in 
order that they might be ready to pro- 
ceed to any point where operations might 
be directed to be undertaken. This was 
done; and the whole force concentrated 
there, and it was deemed expedient that 
immediately on their concentration they 
should advance to the left for the relief of 
Ferozepore, and with a view to drive the 
enemy across the Sutlej. On this occa- 
sion, it is undoubtedly true that the troops 
endured great fatigue: they were obliged 
to make rapid marches, and they had much 
privation to encounter. But, my Lords, 
that is the ordinary lot of war, I believe; 
and no troops in the world are more ready 
to encounter privations and hardship, or 
more able and willing to meet all that 
troops can be exposed to, than ours. They 
advanced rapidly, in good and perfect order, 
and came up to Moodkee, twenty miles 
from Ferozepore. Now, my Lords, when 
our troops had reached that point, it was 
evidently impossible for the enemy to re- 
main where he was, and he was therefore 
compelled to take some decisive project, or 
to abandon his purpose altogether. Ilis 
project had been, in the first instance, to 
capture Ferozepore; but instead of making 
an attempt to capture it, he took up his 
position in its neighbourhood, leaving it 
almost in the rear of his right flank, in a 
position which rendered that point excced- 
ingly dangerous to him, in combination with 
the movements of our troops: it was neces- 
sary, therefore, for him to interpose between 
the advance of our army from Moodkee to 
Ferozepore. Accordingly, as soon as he 
found that our forces were approaching 
within a short distance, he determined to 
make an attack. Leaving a considera- 
ble portion of his army in a camp which 
he had entrenched at no great distance 
from Ferozepore, he, with the remain- 
der of his men, amounting to 40,000, went 
forward to make the attack upon our 
advancing forces. The arrival of this body 
was announced at head quarters, not long 
after they had taken up their position at 
Moodkee; it was necessary that immediate 
steps should be taken to repel the contem- 
plated attack; it was obviously a very 
wise poliey to bring the enemy to action 
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at the earliest possible moment ; accord. 
ingly, the troops were ordered to advance, 
although they were not at that time all 
come up. The troops did advance, and 
the two armies met—a sharp action took 
place, in which the enemy was entirely re. 
pulsed with considerable loss in men, and 
nineteen pieces of cannon. Upon this they 
retreated, and the effect of the success 
was, that they retreated into a position 
which was no longer directly between our 
forees in advance and Ferozepore ; the 
consequence of which was, that our com- 
munication with Ferozepore was imme- 
diately established, and a plan arranged 
by the Commander in Chief, the Gover- 
nor General, and Sir J. Littler, for bring- 
ing the troops from Ferozepore to form 
a junction with the advancing army, and 
proceeding in that united force to at- 
tack the enemy. This operation was well 
conceived, and admirably executed, and 
the junction was effected upon the morn- 
ing of the 21st of December. The position 
occupied by the British troops, at half-past 
one on that day, so far as | am able to 
judge—for there is no plan of the campaign 
in this country—appears to have been op- 
posite to one side of that square or oblong 
which constituted the entrenched camp of 
the enemy. There being three or four 
hours daylight left, it was deemed advisable 
to make an immediate attack—this was a 
wise decision, and, although some may think 
it arash one, [ think that that rashness 
might more appropriately be termed he- 
roism. The attack, in spite of the superior 
artillery, and in spite of the enemy's 
troops, who were there assembled, was de- 
termined and vigorous. A portion of the 
entrenched camp was taken, and the camp 
set on fire, and the last hopes of victory to 
the enemy appeared to have been dispelled. 
The darkness of the night, and partly the 
effect of the fire of the camp, rendered fur- 
ther operations impossible. But it was in- 
dispensably necessary to press forward, and 
it was therefore immediately determined, 
by the Commander in Chief and the Go- 
vernor General, that in the morning, as 
soon as day broke, they would renew the 
attack. It was not considered as an ar- 
gument against this step that the troops 
were fatigued, and that the slaughter had 
been very great; but it was determined 
that our army should maintain its post, let 
what would be the consequence. Mean- 
while an attack was made by the enemy 
on our line, but speedily repulsed by Colo- 
uel Wood, aid-de-camp to the Governor 
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General, with the 80th regiment, under the 
command of its gallant leader, Colonel Ban- 
bury; and I believe that that was one of the 
most gallant actions that wasever performed, 
He completely dispersed the enemy, who 
drew off, and for the rest of the night con- 
tented himself with the distant cannonade 
of our troops whenever an opportunity oc- 
ewred. At an early hour in the morning 
the troops were put in motion, and they 
swept the whole intrenched camp of the 
enemy, and captured every piece of artillery 
within the intrenchment. That, my Lords, 
was a great success, particularly when it 
is considered how much the position of 
these Asiatic armies depends on their in- 
trenchments, defended as they are by ar- 
tillery which is for the most part not move- 
able as ours is, but only capable of trans- 
port by means of thirty or forty bullocks 
for cach piece of artillery ; so that if they 
are taken the loss to such an army is ex- 
tremely severe. But the enemy, who, to 


do them justice, seemed disposed not to 
allow us to complete without contest the 
conquest we had begun, determined to at- 
tempt the recapture of the camp ;_ but, 
although they made three separate attacks 
for that purpose, they all failed. 


At last 
nothing remained but to leave the posses- 
sion of it to us, and they accordingly re- 
tired to an open village at four miles dis- 
tance—a mere mud village—ealled Sul- 
tankhanwalla, in an open country — as 
open as that table—where there are no 
trees or any thing of any kind to operate 
as a protection. This did not certainly 
offer a very formidable opposition in itself 
to our troops ; and finally not conceiving 
it possible, by any renewed attack, that he 
could make any impression or gain any 
portion of what he had lost, he made 
across the Sutlej, utterly discomfited, all 
his projects, as far as they had been de- 
veloped, having totally failed. I believe, 
my Lords, that is an account of the trans- 
actions on the Sutlej. I am fully aware 
how utterly inadequate I am to discuss the 
merits of those who took the lead in this 
great battle. I believe there never was an 
occasion in any part of the world in which 
the indomitable courage of the British sol- 
dier was more eminently displayed than in 
those well-fought actions which I have at- 
tempted to describe. There were mo- 
ments, no doubt, in which the situation of 
our forces might be difficult ; but it is in 
those situations, my Lords, that the skill 
of the commander and the courage of the 
men are best displayed; and the conse- 
quence of both in this case was a glorious 
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victory over an enormous superiority of 
numbers. My Lords, there were one or 
two circumstances personal to the Gover- 
nor General that I may be allowed to refer 
to. I mention this in respect to him be- 
cause | happen to know the circumstances 
in which he was concerned. In his own 
sphere, I have no doubt, every officer of 
the British army would manifest the same 
courage, the same sagacity, and the same 
untiring energy. On the night of the 21st, 
the Governor General was in a very criti- 
cal position. Tle had ordered the troops to 
lie down when their exertions were no 
longer wanted, and keep quiet; and in 
order to show them what a resolute and 
cool spirit can do, he went and lay down 
with each of four regiments, to keep up 
their courage, and to show them how im- 
portant it is for troops to be quiet in the 
face of a numerous enemy. We may easily 
conceive what were the feelings of those 
gallant soldiers when they saw him thus 
sharing with them that partial repose, 
and preparing to meet with them the 
dangers of the succeeding day. Your 
Lordships may conceive the extent of 
the danger to which the Governor Ge- 
neral was exposed, when you are informed 
that the loss of staff-ofticers was greater 
than had ever been known in any previous 
action. No less than five of the Governor 
General’s aides-de-camp were killed, and 
five more were wounded ; and in the midst 
of this seene—a scene of great anxiety 
and, possibly, some doubt—he was left 
with only one aide-de-camp, and that aide- 
de-camp his own son, a lad of sixteen 
years of age, a boy who had but recently 
joined, without military experience, know- 
ing seareely anything of the nature of the 
duties which devolved upon him, but, 
animated by his father’s indomitable spirit, 
was employed by his father, young as he 
was, as his only aide-de-camp to convey 
his orders from point to point, a duty 
which he performed with a valour worthy 
of his father’s fame, and which my Lords, 
I hope, we may regard as an index of 
what he will himself do on other occasions 
when he shall again be called upon to 
serve his country. My Lords, these cir- 
cumstances are not mentioned by the Go- 
vernor General in his despatches. My 
gallant Friend does not himself speak of 
his son’s services, but having heard of 
them I have thought it my duty to men- 
tion them to your Lordships. Sir Henry 
Hardinge had with him another son, who 
was designed for the military service, but 
by a dreadful accident which occurred to 
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years ago, and which had ren- 
dered the amputation of a foot necessary, 
has been since compelled to abandon it. 
This young man also remained by his fa- 
ther the whole of that night, and shared 
in all its dangers and anxieties ; but his 
father felt (and not unnaturally) that hav- 
ing no direct duty to perform, and being 
from his misfortune rendered incapable of 
active exertion, his presence near him on 
the following day could be of no advyan- 
tage, while it might in some degree dis- 
tract his attention from his own important 
duties, and he therefore compelled him to 
retire, to the great discomfiture and an- 
noyance of the young man himself. These, 
my Lords, may appear small matters, 
perhaps, but still they are of importance, 
as indicating the mind of the individual 
to whom they refer. I wish I were 
able to do justice to all who have been 
engaged in these important actions— 
I wish it was in my power to have a 
more perfect knowledge of all that took 
place on these occasions, so that I might 
be able to do the same justice to others 
which I have endeavoured to do to the 
Governor General. My Lords, these ad- 
vantages to which I have referred were not 
gained without very heavy loss—that loss 
is in itself not only great, but, in some of 
its features, exceedingly painful. One of 
the most distinguished men this or any 
other army ever possessed fell in this bat- 
tle. Who does not know the name of Sir 
Robert Sale? Who ean forget the ser- 
vices that he rendered to his Sovereign ? 
Who did not glory in the honours that 
were conferred upon him? and who did 
not participate in the gratitude of his ad- 
miring country ? Le fell in the battle at 
Moodkee ; and I am sure that your Lord- 
ships, should you be called on to do houour 
to his memory, will not be slow to answer 
the call, and to show, that although you 
no longer have the benefit of the services 
he has hitherto rendered, you have not for- 
gotten his name, which, as Lord Hutchin- 
son said of the gallant Abercromby, must 
ever be ‘‘ embalmed in the recollections of 
a grateful posterity.”” Another gallant 
officer to whom I will refer is Sir John 
M‘Caskill. He found the same fortunate 
fate that Sir Robert Sale did; and, from the 
terms in which he is spoken of by Sir Hugh 
Gough, you must see that the army has in 
him sustained a great and heavy loss. There 
was another individual who fell in this ac- 
tion, whom I cannot avoid noticing, even 
if it should appear to be somewhat invidious 
to do so, because it is impossible to men- 
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tion all who fell on this occasion—I mean 
Major Broadfoot—one who has singular 
demands upon our respect and gratitude, 
as a political servant of the Company, as 
well as in his military capacity. He had 
been two years and a half political agent 
of the Governor General in those quarters, 
and performed his duties in a manner 
which won for him universal respect and 
admiration. Ie knew the country and he 
knew the people, and of all men was per- 
haps the most fitted to be employed in so 
delicate and difficult a mission. Admirably, 
however, as he performed his civil duties, 
he did not forget what belonged to his 
military character. If he had any fault, 
it was that of being too forward. Ile was 
always first in the fray, and in this in. 
stance he paid the penalty of his gallant 
character. The tribute paid to him by 
the Governor General is no more than is 
just and deserved ; and though I have no 
right to panegyrize him as an officer, vet, 
knowing what he has done in his political 
character, | thought I was bound to notice 
the irreparable loss which we have sustain- 
ed by the death of that individual. My 
Lords, the result of these battles will best 
be felt by a comparision of what were the 
objects of the enemy, and what was the 
object which our army had in view, and 
which in part they had achieved. The 
object of the Sikhs, a proud, vain-glorious, 
boasting people, was nothing less than to 
inundate the whole of the country from the 
Sutlej to the Jumna ; the march they pro- 
posed was a march direct to Delhi, to 
rescue from our sway the territories of the 
Great Mogul. They crossed the river in 
great foree, and their first intention evi- 
dently was, and must have been, to capture 
Ferozepore. The next object was to dis- 
perse their numerous light cavalry over 
the country, to secure its resources and 
strengthen its forts—for they have many 
forts on that side of the Sutlej—to terrify 
the timid into acquiescence in their plans, 
and to foree those who wished to remain 
faithful to us to leave us, and, in short, to 
confine us to the smallest possible limits in 
India. Such were the objects they had in 
view—all of them have failed! | Cheers.] 
Our object was to foree the Sikhs back to 
their own territory, to save Ferozepore, to 
compel the doubtful to adhere to their 
allegiance, to support and confirm those 
who were friendly to us, and to show that 
we could not be attacked, insulted, and 
invaded, with impunity. All the objects 
the enemy had in view in this campaign 
haye utterly failed; and all the objects we 
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had in view have entirely succeeded. With 
respect to the future, it would be idle and 
unnecessary to say much; but I do say, 
that in the short space of three weeks all 
our objects have been attained, and attained 
by the combination, by the courage, and 
by the exertions by which great battles 
are gained, and which I think will leave 
an impression upon the minds of the Sikhs 
which they will not readily forget. They 
are a warlike people, though I have some 
doubts that they are partial to hand-to- 
hand conflicts ; they are, nevertheless, a 
warlike people, and love the excitement 
of war; but I think they will have re- 
ceived a lesson that they will not easily 
forget: and we have a right to suppose 
that these victories have given that secu- 
rity to our frontiers which it is of so great 
importance to maintain. Perhaps I have 
been induced, from personal and affec- 
tionate regard for the Governor General, 
to speak of him as I have done on this 
occasion; and I may have appeared to 
pass over the gallant deeds of others. I 
have no right to do that, and | therefore 
bear the most willing testimony to the ad- 
nirable spirit and gallantry of that expe- 
rienced and tried officer, the Commander 
in Chief, Sir Hugh Gough—a man who 
has served his country bencath the great 
man who is now next me on my right (the 
Duke of Wellington); who has passed all 
the best years of his life, and they are not 
less than seventy, in the active service 
of his country; and who has served in 
many quarters of the world with undoubted 
credit, with high renown, and in a manner 
which richly deserved the honours which 
it had pleased the Sovereign to confer 
upon him. My Lords, it is the duty of the 
Government to endeavour by all the means 
that it can—now that this war has been 
brought upon us—forced upon us, to con- 
tribute to its successful issue. The Go- 
vernor of Bombay has, with great activity 
and energy forwarded to Kurrachee a con- 
siderable reinforcement of British and na- 
tive troops, supported by artillery ; and he 
has in reserve two more regiments if their 
services are required. He has marched a 
regiment of cavalry from Poonah to join 
the forces in the Sutlej ; and every move- 
ment that he has ordered has been effected 
with the greatest despatch. He has moved 
other troops to Kurrachee, there to be un- 
der the command of as gallant a hero as ever 
wore the soldier’s uniform, Sir C. Napier, 
who, with characteristic energy, is col- 
lecting all the means at his disposal to 
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bring them to bear on the point where 
they may be most efficiently applied; and 
all who know Sir Charles Napier, know 
what his gallantry and talents are, and, 
above all, what his talent is in inspiring 
confidence, unlimited confidence, amon 
thsse whom he commands; and if he takes 
part in this war, we may look for a revival 
of the glories of Meanece and IIyderabad. 
Every thing has been done that is possible 
to facilitate any ulterior operations that 
may be necessary in this war; but you may 
depend upon it, that what I now propose 
to your Lordships to tender your vote of 
thanks to those gallant men, is not among 
the least efficient modes of exciting them 
to farther deeds of valour, and leading 
them to renew on other occasions those 
devoted actions for which they have gain- 
ed such imperishable glory and renown. 
It is with these feelings that I have brought 
those services before you—though unable 
to bring such military questions very plainly 
under your Lordships’ notice. I know 
that your Lordships will cordially respond 
to my call, and I therefore beg to move 
that the Thanks of this louse be given to 
those engaged in these battles, in the en- 
tire confidence that I shall have the full 
support of this House, and that we shall 
show to those gallant men that they are 
not called upon to serve an ungrateful 
country. The noble Earl then moved the 
following Resolutions :— 

“ That the Thanks of this House be given to the 
Right Honourable Lieutenant General Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Governor General of India, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, for the Energy and 
Ability with which he directed the Military Means 
at his Disposal, to the repelling of the unprovoked 
Invasion, by the Sikh Army, of the Dominions of 
the British Government, and of the Protected 
States, upon the Left Bank of the Sutlej ; and also 
for the Firmness and Gallantry with which he 
directed the Operations of that Portion of the 
Army under his immediate Command, in the 
Afternoon and Night of December 21st, 1845, and 
on the Morning of the 22nd, upon which Oceasion 
the Enemy’s Defences were carried by Storm, the 
greater Part of their Artillery captured, and their 
subsequent Attempts to regain what they had lost, 
repeatedly defeated : 

«That the Thanks of this House be given to 
General Sir Hugh Gough, Baronet, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, Commander in 
Chief of the Forees in the East Indies, for the 
distinguished Valour with which he directed and 
led the several Attacks upon the Enemy, and for 
the eminent Services rendered by him, in the 
Battles of the 18th, 21st, and 22nd of December, 
1845 ; displaying, as he did, in conjunction with 
the Governor General, a brilliant Example to the 
Troops of Perseverance and Courage in critical 
Circumstances, and of irresistible Ardour in the 
several Attacks made upon the Enemy : 
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“That the Thanks of this Iouse be given to 
Major General Sir Henry George Smith, Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Bath, to Major 
General Walter Raleigh Gilbert, and to Major 
General Sir John Hunter Littler, Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Bath, and to the 
several Officers, European and Native, under their 
Command, for the eminent Services rendered by 
them in the recent arduous and suecessful Ope- 
rations : 

“That the Thanks of this Touse be given to the 
Non-commissioned Officers and Private Soldiers, 
European and Native, for the Perseverance and 
Fortitude maintained by them at Moodkee on the 
sth of December, 1845, and for the daring Valour 
with which they forced the Enemy’s Intrenchments 
at Ferozeshah on the 21st and 22nd of December, 
captured most of his Guns, and finally compelled 
the Sikh Army, of greatly superior Numbers, to 
retire within their own Frontier ; and that this 
Resolution be signified to them by the Comman- 
ders of the several Corps.” 

The LORD CHANCELLOR having 
put the Resolutions, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said: 
I think the Resolutions just proposed by my 
noble Friend for our adoption, and those 
events on which the Resolutions are founded, 
ought not to pass without some observa- 
tions from other quarters, though I feel that 
my noble Friend has done full justice to 
the subject. But it is most gratifying to 
my feelings to be enabled to state, after 
perusing with the attention which they 
deserve the documents which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have thought fit to lay 
before your Lordships, and with that at- 
tention also which I thought due to the 
particular terms of the Resolutions proposed 
by the noble Earl, as founded on those 
communications, that it is consistent with 
the most perfect sincerity of feeling on my 
part, as I have no doubt it is consistent 
with the feelings of your Lordships, to give 
to those Resolutions not merely acquies- 
cence, but the most cordial support. Those 
Resolutions go, as I understand them, to two 
objects, the expression of the grateful ad- 
miration of this House of the valour, zeal, 
and devotion to the public evinced by the 
whole Indian army employed on this ocea- 
sion, and also an expression of our appro- 
bation of the distinguished officer who fills 
the situation of Governor General, for the 
energy and ability with which he has em- 
ployed the means placed at his disposal. 
To both of these objects your Lordships 
cannot but give the most decided expres- 
sion of your concurrence. With respect to 
the conduct of the army on this occasion, 
without pretending to judge of the parti- 
cular tacties that have been followed in the 
course of the conflict, there is still enough 
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in the Papers to enable even a person like 
myself, or any other of your Lordships who 
will exercise his own understanding, to ap. 
preciate to the fullest extent the proofs 
there presented to us of a devotion which 
has known no bounds, and which I will 
venture to say has never been exceeded, 
Because, my Lords, it is impossible to pe- 
ruse these Papers without observing that, 
from a concurrence of circumstances, which, 
if unavoidable, must be admitted to have 
been unfortunate, though attended in the 
end with the most elorious results, more 
than ordinary difficulties had to be over- 
come; those circumstances being a nu- 
merous army, harassed by rapid and forced 
marches, and consequent fatigue, and oe- 
casional discouragement and difficulty in 
the face of a superior enemy—in the course 
of one weck every one of these circumstances 
were brought to bear, by what I must call 
misfortune, in the most unfavourable man- 
ner, in the situation in which their troops 
were placed, and being so brought to bear 
and so combined, they were met and sub- 
dued in a way that produced results of 
glory, I will not say unparalleled, but of 
glory of the most signal, distinguished, and 
lasting nature to British arms. And, my 
Lords, it is to the zeal and devotion dis- 
played by that army that you owe the ad- 
ditional lesson that has been given to the 
nations of Asia, and that the population, 
civil and military, of those countries have 
been made to see that the star of British 
power has shone on this occasion not with 
diminished lustre—and has added to those 
claims on the gratitude and confidence of 
those nations, which already existed. There 
is evidence in these Papers, showing that 
not only Her Majesty’s European forees, 
but the sepoys employed with them, have 
acted together in a manner, and evineed 
a spirit, which must tend to strengthen 
and cement the ties that ought to exist 
between the two countries. And I trust, 
with that accelerated speed with which 
communiecatious travel now from one end of 
the globe to the other, the impression 
created in this House may reach the popu- 
lation of those countries, and more espe- 
cially that part of it which is employed in 
their defence ; and I hope that it may be 
felt that on this day the House of Lords 
was not wanting in expressing their gra- 
titude for their eminent claims and ser- 
vices. My Lords, I view with unmixed 
satisfaction the whole series of achieve- 
ments so perseveringly executed, and per- 
formed under discouragements which in- 
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crease their claim to your consideration 
and your gratitude. With respect to the 
other part of the vote, that which relates 
to the distinguished Governor General, it 
is not to be doubted, after reading these 
Papers, that in the position in which he 
was placed during the week or the fort- 
night preeeding the invasion of the Sikh 
army, combining, as he did, the duties of 
a civilian with those of a military man, his 
conduct in both capacities exhibited the 
most zealous devotion to the interests of 
his country. His was a most difficult po- 
sition—a position which, I venture to 
think, from its peculiarity, may deserve, at 
some future time, to engage the consider- 
ation of future Governments in Eastern ar- 
rangements ; but I think there is no man 
that, seeing this distinguished military man 
placed in that position, on the frontier of 
the countries of which he was Governor 
General, when those countries were in- 
vaded, will venture to say he did not do his 
duty in passing at once from that high 
civil character which he had occupied 
before, and drawing his sword at the mo- 
ment when his sword, and that which was 
still more valuable, his example, would be 
most efficacious in exciting to deeds of 
valour, and insuring the success which it 
had the effect of obtaining. [Cheers.| I 
therefore think that he in that particular 
situation in which he was placed, deserves 
the approbation and the thanks of this 
House, warmly as they are expressed in 
this resolution. [Cheers.] 1 will not at- 
tempt, for the reasons stated by the noble 
Earl for abstaining, to dwell upon the in- 
dividua! merits either of Sir Hugh Gough, 
much as I appreciate them, or of other 
commanders, highly as they have been ex- 
hibited upon this occasion ; they are before 
your Lordships; they are all entitled to a 
share in your approbation, and they will, [ 
am confident, obtain it by your unanimous 
vote this day. [Cheers.] I will as little 
be tempted, though I am far from com- 
plaining of my noble Friend for having 
gone into it, into the species of political 
narrative with which he has not at all un- 
naturally accompanied this Motion, but 
upon which I am confident he did not mean 
by implication to obtain anything like an 
opinion from your Lordships, which opinion 
would indeed be valueless if it were given, 
founded as it would be, upon very imper- 
fect means of consideration. Upon that 
part of the subject, therefore, 1 do not 
wish to give any opinion whatever; I will 
ouly say, that if the time shall come when 
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it shall be the duty of your Lordships to 
review all the circumstances which have 
preceded this great and glorious event— 
when you come to consider the policy which 
had been adopted, and which certainly de- 
serves to be characterized as a_ pacific 
policy, your Lordships will give to the au- 
thorities of that country—and I am sure it 
will weigh deeply in your Lordships’ minds 
—the full credit of an anxiety, not only to 
avoid all unnecessary war, but to go 
beyond that, and to make it palpable to 
all the world that we had, as far as it was 
in our power, laid aside the part, if we ever 
acted the part, of aggressors in India, and 
that nothing but the most uprovoked inva- 
sion could induce us to draw the sword, 
until it became our duty to draw it; al- 
though undoubtedly that determination did 
not relieve the Government in India from 
the duty of providing in the most eftica- 
‘ious and in the fullest manner for that ne- 
cessity, when it arose in so formidable a 
quarter. But those are considerations into 
which I do not wish to go. If I am not pre- 
pared to pronounce any opinion upon them 
in a favourable sense, I am certainly as 
little prepared to pronounce an opinion upon 
them in an unfavourable sense. All that 
I wish to do is to reserve my opinion upon 
that subject, for any time when it may be- 
come matter of consideration for your Lord- 
ships, and to confine it at this moment to 
that great transaction which stands before 
your eyes in all the splendour of its own 
success—that military transaction in which 
the most warlike nation of the East made 
an unprovoked attempt upon our dominion 
and our supremacy, and was, by the un- 
diminished valour of our troops, European 
and Native, signally and | trust for ever, 
defeated. I give my most cordial sanction 
to this vote. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: My 
Lords, after the speech of the noble Mar- 
quess, I should be unpardonable if I were 
to say one word which could occasion a 
difference of opinion in this House; and 
after the speech of my noble Friend near 
me, there really remains but little for me 
to say upon the military operations which 
have occurred: but I could not hear a Mo- 
tion of this description discussed without 
adding to what has been stated, my un- 
qualified approbation of the conduct of the 
troops on this occasion, and also of the 
officers who commanded them; and parti- 
culary of my right hon. and gallant Friend 
the Governor General, who, after having 
made all the arrangements appertaining to 
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his duty as Governor General, in order to 
collect all the resources of the country for 
the purpose of the great contest impend- 
ing, having collected all the troops and 
made all the arrangements for the security 
of the country, volunteered his services 
in his rank in the army, in order to give 
to give his assistance to the officer com- 
manding the army in chief in carrying on 
those operations which remained for him 
to carry on in order to secure the public 
interests and the possession of the country. 
There is no obligation on an officer placed 
in his situation to take that course; you can 
hardly point to a single instance of a man 
being placed in that situation; but he has 
given us an example which I hope will 
always be followed. When he found his 
services could be useful, he laid aside his 
position and even his power as Governor 
General ; for it should not be forgotten that 
he would have carried with him into the 
field the power over the military operations 
of the army; he laid that aside—which 
indeed it is true, according to the usual 
practice, could not in that way be exer- 
cised, and most particularly in his case 
could not, because Her Majesty, when he 
went to India, and the Court of Directors, 
gave him his commission to sueceed to the 
command of the army after the death or 
coming away of the present Commander 
in Chief; but he volunteered his service 
and his assistance to the Commander in 
Chief in the great contest which was im- 
pending. But the noble Marquess has 
said truly, that all exerted themselves and 
did everything in their power to obtain the 
great result which has crowned their efforts. 
It is not generally known, my Lords, but I 
know it, that the enemy’s position was 
completely closed in by intrenchments, so 
closed around, that it deserved rather the 
name of a fortress than a fortified position; 
and, notwithstanding the advantages our 
troops in India have, of having water car- 
riages and persons attached to each com- 
pany whose duty it is to supply them with 
water, they laboured in this action under 
the singular disadvantage of being deprived 
even of that refreshment for nearly twenty- 
four hours, because the country happened 
te be so much dried up, and the villages so 
distant. Under these circumstances it was 
that the troops carried this position, cer- 
tainly with very great loss, but which I 
hope has not left them in a state otherwise 
than efficient, if their services should be 
called for on military duty. I really must 
say, that I have not for a length of time 
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heard of an action that has given me 5% 
much unqualified satisfaction as this, ex. 
cepting in one particular. I have read 
with pain of one regiment, to which the 
word ‘ panic’’ was applied; and I consi. 
dered it my duty, in the position in which 
I am placed, to examine particularly into 
the circumstances. I see, in the returns, 
that that regiment is stated to have lost five. 
twelfths of its number, and a vast number 
of officers and non-commissioned officers, 
I have seen an account which states, that 
in the first quarter of an hour from the time 
when the regiment first entered into action, 
one third of its officers fell. I cannot ques. 
tion the accuracy of the report of the ope- 
rations made by the commanding officer; 
but I wish that this officer, when he sat 
down to write an elaborate report of the 
conduct of the troops under his command, 
had referred to the list of killed and wound- 
ed; and if he had inquired into the loss 
sustained by that regiment, I believe he 
would have found that they were absolutely 
mowed down by the fire under which they 
were advancing. I have made inquiries 
respecting that regiment, and I find that 
it has been sixteen years in the Kast In- 
dies ; that in the course of forty years it has 
served thirty-three years abroad, and only 
seven in the United Kingdom; that in the 
course of the sixteen years during which it 
has served in the East Indies it has been 
in all parts of India; that its numbers have 
been recruited twice over since it has been 
in that country ; and that at this moment, 
of these men who made that attack and 
suffered that loss, three-fourths had not 
been seven years in the service. I consi- 
dered it my duty to examine into the state 
of this regiment, seeing that word ‘ panic;” 
and I believe I have with me a most extra- 
ordinary report of their good conduct from 
this very general officer on a former ocea- 
sion; and it will convince your Lordships 
that if the list of killed and wounded had 
been brought before him on that occasion 
it would have been impossible for him to 
apply that word to them. I cannot find 
the paper now, but it contains the expres- 
sion of unqualified approbation of the state 
of this very regiment, by this same general 
officer, Sir J. Littler, upon the last inspec- 
tion, at Christmas last. I was anxious to 
read it to your Lordships to show that to 
the accident of the dreadful fire kept up 
upon them, and their being mowed down, 
you ought to attribute what occurred, and 
not to a deficiency or failure on their part. 


The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
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said, that though he should think it in the 
worst possible taste for him to attempt to 
add any praise to that which had just been 
rendered to the army in India, he must for 
a moment refer to the devotion to the public 
serviec and the ardent co-operation of the 
iwo distinguished individuals who came in 
eontact on that occasion, and at once threw 
away every feeling of jealousy, or consider- 
ation of fame, or éclat, the Governor Ge- 
neral placing himself second in command, 
and showing thus a gallantry that could 
not be too highly commended. It was of 
the utmost importance, too, to the character 
of the British army, that on every occasion 
the individuals highest in command should 
be the first to throw themselves into the 
post of danger; for our soldiers, if they saw 
these relax, would not show that indomit- 
able courage which was their characteristic. 
Most pre-eminently had this marked the 
conduct of one of those distinguished men 
on this occasion. When the morning 
dawned, after a night spent in lying first 
with one regiment and then with another, 
exhausted with hearing the cries of the 
wounded on the one hand, and of savage 
foes on the other, he declared that he would 
rather die on the field than relinquish any 
portion of the territory we possessed ; and 
when the lines were drawn up he placed 
himself on one of the flank lines, with such 
of his aides-de-camp as survived, the Com- 
mander in Chief taking his position on the 
other flank. He placed himself thirty yards 
in front of the line, fearing lest the troops, 
from their eagerness, might fire too soon 
tohe effective. He kept his men steady 
in their positions, led them forward to the 
attack of the enemy’s entrenchments, and 
oily gave the word to the troops to 
fire when their fire might be effective. 
If their Lordships looked to the con- 
centration of the three different bodies 
of troops, they would perceive that, how- 
ever hazardous the operation was, it was 
nevertheless effected as the Commander-in- 
Chief directed ; and when they considered 
that 50,000 of the enemy were opposed to 
15,000 or 16,000 men onour side, was the 
loss, great as it had been, greater than 
under such circumstances could be ex- 
pected? Supposing that this action had 
been gained with comparatively very little 
loss, the ery at home wou.d then have 
been that these Indian troops—these Sikhs 
—tid not know how to fight, and that they 
were not equal to French troops. But 
what was the ease? The Sikhs appeared 
tohave fought, according to all accounts, 
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as well as any troops with which the British 
had ever been engaged. It was quite im- 
possible to have a great victory without a 
corresponding loss. Their Lordships were 
aware, that previous to this victory, the 
Commander in Chief and the Governor 
General directed all the operations, the 
latter having had five of his ten aides-de- 
camp wounded, and five killed. The Com- 
mander in Chief was one of the bravest 
men, he believed, in the army. He had 
served in the Peninsula, and during those 
operations in India had exhibited the most 
indomitable courage. They might talk of 
the rashness or boldness of general officers 
placing themselves at the head of their 
troops, and unnecessarily exposing them- 
selves; but Sir Hugh Gough and Sir 
Ilenry Hardinge, in doing so, only fol- 
lowed the example of the school in which 
they were brought up—the example of the 
noble and illustrious Duke in that House, 
who was always foremost at the post of 
danger. That noble Duke, on whom the 
whole existenee of the army in his time 
depended, was always exposed to danger, 
and thousands of bullets whizzed around 
his head. The noble Duke might have 
been wrong in so exposing so valuable a 
life to danger; but his was an example fol- 
lowed by the officers who served under him, 
and which would be remembered by all who 
came after. He had been led to make 
these observations in consequence of a re- 
mark which fell the other night, without 
notice, from a noble Duke (Duke of Rich- 
mond), from which it might be inferred 
that the Commander in Chief, Sir Hugh 
Gough, and the Governor General, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, had not acted with sufti- 
cient prudence, in both placing themselves 
at the head of the troops, and that an 
anxiety had been shown to seek ‘‘ a bubble 
reputation at the cannon’s mouth.” As 
an animadyersion seemed to have been 
passed to the effect, that one or other of 
those officers ought not to have been in the 
action, he (the Marquess of Londonderry) 
thought it right to express his opinion of 
the admirable manner in which those dis- 
tinguished individuals conducted the opera- 
tions. Before concluding, he would observe 
that he perceived that in these engage- 
ments in India four regiments were com- 
manded by majors. He did not know whe- 
ther this arose from niggardly economy or 
not; but he thought that Lieutenant Colo- 
nels should not be taken away from their 
regiments to command brigades. It was a 
great advantage to a regiment to have, at 
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its head, the officer who was long known 
to have been in command of the regiment. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said that 
his noble Friend was mistaken on that 
point. There could be no niggardly eco- 
nomy on the part of the Government with 
respect to the matter to which he had re- 
ferred, the whole establishment in India 
being paid by the East India Company; 
and he believed also that there was no 
niggardly economy with respect to it on 
the part of that Company. The fact was, 
that it had been the invariable practice to 
require—both when he was in India and 
ever since—field-ofticers of the regiments 
of the army there to perform general duty 
—that was to say, to command brigades 
according to their rank, there not being 
a sufficient number of general officers in 
the country in order to take the command 
of several brigades. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said that the noble Duke had not answered 
his question, but repeated his statement. 
If there were not sufficient general ofticers 
in India for the purpose he referred to, 
there ought to be; and if the East India 
Company did not pay them the Govern- 
ment ought. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND should not 
have risen to trouble their Lordships on 
this occasion, had it not been for the re- 
marks of the noble and gallant Marquess 
who had just sat down. He seemed to find 
fault with him (the Duke of Richmond) for 
not giving notice of a question he had put 
to the noble President of the Board of Con- 
trol. He had, however, done that which 

yas more regular and in accordance with 
the Orders of their Lordships’ House. On 
the noble President of the Board of Control 
laying certain Papers on their Lordships’ 
Table, he (the Duke of Richmond) asked 
him whether those Papers contained any 
order or instruction in reference to future 
occasions, to prevent anything like a divid- 
ed command in our army; and he took the 
opportunity at that time of stating, that he 
meant no attack on the Governor General, 
for whom he entertained feelings of great 
respect and friendship; at the same time 
he could not allow those feelings of respect 
and friendship to induce him to pass over 
what might hereafter be drawn into a 
dangerous precedent. He could suppose 
himself in the situation of commanding a 
brigade, and receiving an order from the 
Governor General to move to the right, 
and another from the Commander in Chief 
to move to the left; and he could ima- 
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gine how embarrassing his position would 
be. It was simply in reference to the 
general rule that there should be only one 
officer commanding in chief in an army 
that he had ventured to make that obser. 
vation; and he was far from desiring to 
impute blame to the Governor General, for 
it was only natural for a gallant officer like 
him to wish to place himself in the thickest 
part of the action. As he was now on his 
legs, he trusted that he might be per. 
mitted to state that he cordially concurred 
in every thing which had fallen from the 
noble President of the Board of Control, 
from the noble and gallant Duke, and 
from the noble Marquess who supported 
the Motion, with respect to the disei- 
pline, good conduct, and heroism of those 
men who had achieved the late splendid 
triumphs. Ile had also seen with feelings 
of the greatest satisfaction that Sir H, 
Hardinge had intimated to that army his 
intention to award a medal to the non-com- 
missioned officers and private soldiers, 
Those brave men who had participated in 
the late splendid victories were to have a 
medal recording their conduct. He did 
hope and trust, then, that Her Majesty 
might be advised to take this opportunity 
of ordering a favourable answer to be re- 
turned to the memorial, most numerously 
signed by the veteran officers in the Peninsu- 
lar campaigns, who felt not the slightest jea- 
lousy at their successors in the very regi- 
ments in which they served in the Penin- 
sula receiving medals, but who, neverthe- 
less, entertained the deepest feeling that 
there could be no reason why those who 
served in times past should be an excep- 
tion almost to the general rule, and remain 
undecorated, having nothing to show for 
their services, except, indeed, their nume- 
rous wounds. They, too, had often and 
often received the thanks of Parliament 
for having efficiently and honourably served 
their King and country in days of the 
greatest danger, and he hoped and trusted 
that their prayers would not be unheeded. 
He now must request his noble Friend at 
the head of the Indian Board to consider 
whether it might not be possible to have 
the names of the non-commissioned officers 
and private soldiers, who had fallen or had 
been wounded in these actions, published 
in this country. Many private soldiers 
could not write, and others were incapable 
in the midst of arduous campaigns from 
becoming correspondents. He believed 
that in the case of a naval engagement the 
names of the private marines and private 
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sailors, wounded or killed, were invariably 
published in the Gazette. Tt might be 
said that it would be inconvenient to follow 
this example in respect to large armies ; 
but he put it to his noble Friend, whether, 
as the birth-place of every soldier was re- 
gistered, he believed, at the War Office, it 
might not be easy to have lists made out 
and sent to the different counties for inser- 
tion in the local newspapers. Ife was sure 
that his noble Friend would agree with him 
in thinking that it would be most desirable 
to relieve the deep anxiety and agonizing 
suspense, under which parties, the relatives 
of those brave men, many of them being 
persons in a humble station of life, were 
now suffering from ignorance of the fate 
of those they loved best. From practical 
knowledge, in consequence of residing in 
the country and mixing with the labourers 
in his neighbourhood, he could assure their 
Lordships that such a publication would 
be considered one of the greatest boons 
which could be conferred on our more 
humble and honest fellow subjects. He 


thought it right tomake those suggestions, 
because he thought, that as the principle 
was admitted, in respect to the navy, it 
might also be applied with respect to those 


who were killed in the service of the army 
on foreign and distant stations. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH felt 
it would be quite unpardonable in him were 
he to detain their Lordships by many ob- 
servations, after what had fallen from his 
noble Friend, who had so well proposed 
those resolutions, and from the noble Mar- 
quess opposite, who had so justly and elo- 
quently supported them. Least of all 
should he be justified in attemping to add 
anything to what had fallen from the noble 
Duke near him (the Duke of Wellington) 
because he knew that one word of appro- 
bation from that noble Duke was dearer to 
the soldier than any honour or compliment 
he could possibly receive from any other 
question. But he thought that their 
Lordships would forgive him for not al- 
lowing this discussion to close without 
taking this public opportunity of expressing 
the deep gratification with which he had 
witnessed this last and greatest achieve- 
ment of the army with which he had been 
very recently connected, which had at all 
times his entire confidence, and which had 
on this as on all other oceasions justified 
the confidence he reposed in it. Every- 
thing that had passed that night must be 
most satisfactory to the Governor General, 
the Commander in Chief, and to all the 
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officers and troops engaged; but knowing 
that army as he did, he assured their Lord- 
ships that nothing to-night had been said 
which, to the Commander in Chief, to the 
Governor General, and to all the officers 
and troops engaged (and his remark ap- 
plied as much, if not more, perhaps, to the 
native troops) nothing would be so satis- 
factory as that which had been said by the 
noble Duke with respect to Her Majesty’s 
62nd Regiment. [le knew the deep feeling 
of poignant regret with which the despatch 
which had been referred to, would be read 
in every regiment in India; and he knew 
that the Governor General would have gone 
to the regiment in question, and told the 
men composing it that nothing had passed 
to diminish his confidence in them; and he 
(Lord Ellenborough) trusted that he would 
add what, like a true soldier, he knew 
would strike on their hearts and feelinges— 
that as a proof of his confidence he reserved 
for them the privilege of taking the breach 
at Lahore. He (Lord Ellenborough) knew 
how that announcement would be received. 
Every one expected British troops to do 
their duty, and those who had been in India 
knew that the native troops did their duty 
also. To him it was a great satisfaction 
to perceive that on this occasion the native 
soldiers had not only borne as patiently as 
they ever had done, privations, severe difti- 
culties, and long marches, during which 
they suffered from the want of food and 
water, but had also braved the most severe 
and destructive fire of the enemy by the 
side of those whom they honoured, re- 
spected, and loved. Above all things, it 
was gratifying to him to observe their un- 
deviating and unshaken fidelity to their 
colours, notwithstanding that every attempt 
was made to seduce them from their alle- 
giance. They had seen within forty miles 
of their position for eighteen months a 
mutinous army dictatating to its Govern- 
ment—they had seen that army purchased 
for the commission of successive crimes 
by successive donatives—they had seen 
the pay of that army raised to double the 
amount of their own—and they had every 
offer made them likely to operate on troops 
of less tried fidelity. They had resisted 
them all. From the time when the Sikhs 
passed the Sutlej, not one man deserted; 
all remained steady to their colours, and 
fought as they ever had fought by the 
side of the British soldiers. This was to 
him satisfactory, because he saw in it not 
only a proof that the native troops were 
what they always had been, but also an 
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earnest of future triumphs. He knew that 
the same fidelity which had enabled them 
to repel the Sikhs across the Sutlej would 
also enable them to follow the Sikhs after- 
wards to Lahore. Perhaps he ought not 
to attempt to add anything to what had 
already been said; but he could not avoid 
saying that he looked with confidence to 
the army in India, and that he must al- 
ways follow with the deepest interest their 
achievements and all their movements. 
Ile knew that nothing could have been 
done more satisfactory to the individuals 
concerned, or more useful, than what had 
been done by their Lordships to-night. 
Their Lordships might be assured, that in 
the circumstances in which he stood, the 
Governor General required all the moral 
support which could be given him by Par- 
liament and the country, as well as all that 
material and effectual support which would 
undoubtedly be rendered him by the Go- 
vernment. 

The Eart of AUCKLAND said, that 
though he felt that he could add nothing 
to that which had been already said by 
many of their Lordships, yet as he had 
been personally and intimately acquainted 
with many of those brave officers who had 
fallen, and also well acquainted with 
many of them who had survived again to 
serve their country, he was unwilling to 
appear to sit coldly through this debate, 
and not express publicly his entire coneur- 
rence in all that had been said in favour of 
the army in India. Having said this, and 
strongly feeling that the subject had been 
exhausted, he would no longer detain their 
Lordships ; but he assured them that he 
never gave a vote with greater satisfaction 
than that which he was now about to give 
in favour of the proposed Resolutions. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR then put 
the Resolutions to the House, and declared 
them to be carried nemine contradicente. 

House adjourned. 
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Petitions PresenTep. By Sir William Heathcote, from 
Owners and Occupiers of Land in the Parishes of West 
Meon, Warnford, Exton, Corhampton, and Meon Stoke, 
against any Diminution of the Protection hitherto granted 
to Agriculture.—By several hon. Members, from an im- 
mense number of places, for a Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
—By Mr. Bright, from Inhabitants of Reading and 
Neighbourhood, against Vote of Thanks to the Army in 
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India.—By Lord Charles Fitzroy, from Johnson 
of Bury St, Edmunds, Printer, for allowing certain De. 
ductions in the Property Tax.—By Lord John Rusgelj, 
from Shipowners of the Port of London, for a Reduction 
of the Duty on Timber.—By Mr. Wakley, from James 
Soper, of Monxton, for Inquiry into Andover Union 
By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Members of the West 
End Economic and Mutual Benefit Building Institution, 
and Woolwich New Benefit Building Association, for 4}. 
teration of the Benefit Building Societies Act.—By Mr. 
Dennistoun, from Magistrates and Commissioners of 
Police of the Town of Gorbals, in favour of Burghs 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Inha. 
bitants of Hyde, and by Mr. Wilson Patten, from Minis. 
ters of different Religious Denominations of the Town of 
Warrington, in favour of a Ten Hours’ (Factory): Bill, 
By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Inhabitants of Alva, for 
Remission of Sentence upon Frost, Williams, and Jones, 
—By Mr. Dennistoun, from Elizabeth Dick, Glasgow, for 
prohibiting the Exaction of Fees in the Glasgow Small Debts 
Court.—By Mr. Mackinnon, from Inhabitants of Saffron 
Walden, and by Mr. John Abel Smith, from Inhabitants 
of the City of Chichester, against Enrolment of the Militia, 
—By Mr. Walker, from Members of the Board of Guar. 
dians of the Poor of the Bury Union, for Alteration of the 
Poor Law.—By Mr. O’Connell, from Landlords, Clergy, 
Freeholders, and others, of the United Parishes of Mount- 
shannon and Clonrush, for adopting some remedy for 
Diseased Potatoes.—By Dr. Bowring, from Mary Elizabeth 
Wyburd, of Gravesend, and Ann Furrell, of Vicarage 
Place, Kensington, for Inquiry respecting William Henry 
Wyburd. 
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FORGED PETITIONS. 


Mr. C. BERKELEY rose to call the 
attention of the House to the petition pre- 
sented by him on Friday last. It related 
to the forgery of signatures to a petition 
which purported to come from Cheltenham, 
but which had been sent from Manchester. 
He believed that it was a breach of the 
privileges of the House, and he was ready 
to adopt any suggestion the House might 
think proper to make. Ie had letters in 
his pocket to show that many of these sig- 
natures were forged. The matter was 
well worthy the consideration of the House, 
because there was a general complaint out 
of doors that the petitions of the people 
were not treated with proper respect and 
attention; and he could not wonder at it, 
if petitions were got up in such a way. 
He moved that the petition be referred to 
a Select Committee, to ascertain the cir- 
cumstanees under which, and the parties 
by whom, the signatures thereto were an- 
nexed, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE seconded the Mo- 
tion. Te thought it a fitting time to call 
the attention of the House to the conduct 
of the agents of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
in the registration courts. If the privileges 
of the House were endangered by the for- 
gery of signatures, they were still more 80 
by the attempt to influence unduly the 
election of Members for that Tlouse. He 
was anxious, if a Committee was appointed 
now, that its inquiries should not be con- 
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fned to the subject-matter of the petition, 
but that it should extend to the far more 
important question of the undue interfer- 
ence of the League in the registration 
courts. In the registration courts of War- 
wickshire, in October last, a great number 
of objections were served, all of them bearing 
the name of the same individual, an inhabit- 
ant of Coventry; in the district of Birming- 
ham and Edgbaston alonc 710 objections 
were served, many of them not being deliver- 
ed till after the proper time. He understood 
that upwards of 30,000 objections had 
passed in one day through the Manchester 
post-office. 

Mr. HUME rose to order. He should 
be happy to hear any statement on the 
subject of interference with the elections of 
Members ; but the question was not before 
the House. He suggested that the hon. 
Member should give notice of a Motion on 
the subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE understood that 
the conduct of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
had been referred to in the petition pre- 
sented by the hon. Member. He wished, 


in corroboration of that statement, to ad- 
duce further evidence, in reference to the 
more direct interference with the privileges 


of the House. 

Tne SPEAKER said, the question now 
was for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the circumstances 
connected with the signatures affixed to 
the petition presented by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Cheltenham, and whether 
such signatures were forgeries. Unless, 
therefore, the hon. Member was prepared 
to bring forward statements in respect to 
such Motion, he apprehended that the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Gentleman 
would not affect the privileges of the House 
in reference to the petition of the hon. and 
gallant Member. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would, of 
course, how to the decision of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but if he were not out of 
order he would move that it be an Instrue- 
tion to this Committee of Inquiry to enter 
further into the ease of all the signatures 
attached to the petitions which he had just 
referred to. 

Mr. BRIGHT observed that he had of- 
fered the other night to second the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Cheltenham, but 
he had sinee received an explanation, which, 
perhaps, he had better submit to the House 
before the Motion was disposed of. He 
held in his hand a letter from the Secre- 
lary to the Anti-Corn-Law League at 
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Manchester, which he would read to the 
House :-— 
“ National Anti-Corn-Law League, 
Manchester, Feb. 28. 

“ Dear Sir—I see by the newspapers of to-day 
that you have had a stir in the Ilouse about a 
petition from Cheltenham, which was sent from 
this office on Tuesday last; and, as you have pro- 
mised to second the Motion of which Mr. Berkeley 
has given notice, I may as well put you in posses- 
sion of the facts as far as I know anything of them. 
You know thatin January we sent out from this 
office a circu-ar of which copies were addressed to 
our free-trade friends in all parts of the kingdom, 
suggesting the sending of petitions for immediate 
repeal, Among many hundreds of replies to that 
circular was one from Peter Vines of Cheltenham, 
and of this I enclose a copy. In consequence of 
the request of Mr. Vines, I ordered copies of the 
printed form of the South Lancashire petition to 
be sent to him, with a few of the other Bills he 
mentions, and we heard no more of the matter 
until last Tuesday, when we received (I believe by 
post) a number of sheets containing the signatures, 
which we had to paste together, and attach the 
head. Mr. Septimus Pruen, a respectable solicitor 
of Cheltenham, sent the sheets to us. As Mr. 

Serkeley is Member of Parliament for the borough, 
I ordered Mr. Walters, our clerk, to send the 
petition to him for presentation. I can say nothing 
as to how the signatures were obtained, except that 
as Mr. Pruen and Messrs. Bishop and Vines had 
the management of the matter, I should have had 
the fullest confidence that all would be done 
honourably and fairly. I did not expect the sheets 
to be sent to us, but that the whole would be 
forwarded direct from Cheltenham to London, as 
has been done in almost all other eases. I have 
written to Mr. Pruen to-day, and requested him to 
inquire into the matter, and to communicate with 
their M.P. I ought to mention that four or five 
names which appear on the first sheet were copied 
from the head of one of the other sheets, and these 
five names as originally signed were pasted over, 
and this was done by Mr. Walters by my direc- 
tion.—I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

“ Josern Icky.” 
From this fact had arisen the circumstance 
that there were only five names on the first 
sheet, and that they appeared to be written 
in different ink from the rest, and this was a 
corroboration of the statement in the letter. 
The hon. Member for Cheltenham had re- 
ferred to the case of a gentleman named 

Perry, whose name appeared in the peti- 
tion, although he had not signed it. On 
this subject he (Mr. Bright) had reecived a 
letter from Mr. Hennessy, a gentleman 
connected with the League at Cheltenham, 
written in consequence of having read what 
occurred in the House the other night :— 


«“ 4, Essex Place, Cheltenham, Feb. 28. 

Sir—The hon. C. F. Berkeley is reported in the 
Morning Herald of this date, in presenting a 
petition from this town on the subject of the Corn 
Laws in the House of Commons, to have read a 
letter from his agent, in which the following passage 
occurs :—‘ I have seen Mr. Perry, the miller, of 
Alstone Mill, whose name is to the first sheet; he 
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says he never heard of it before.’ I was present 
when Mr. Perry signed the petition in question, 
and believe his signature follows my own. I am 
sure he will remember it when I name the cireum- 
stance to him. I have deemed it right, as you 
promised to second Mr. Berkeley’s Motion for an 
inquiry on the subject, to put you in possession of 
the above fact, and believe the other signatures to 
be genuine. The fact is, no effort was made to 
obtain signatures to the petition; sheets were in 
the shops of two tradesmen, and an announcement 
stating the simple fact appeared in their windows, 
beyond which no further trouble was taken,—l 
remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“ Joun IF, Uenvessy. 

« J. Bright, Esq., MP.” 
He thought it right to state to the [louse 
there was no charge against the genuine- 
ness of more than five of the signatures. 
The individual who changed them had 
acknowledged the fact; and although it 
was not one of the most prudent or regular 
things to do, yet it might have been done 
without any intention to infringe the rules 
of the House, or to substitute false names. 
Ile hoped the Ilouse would be satisfied 
with this explanation, and would not think 
it necessary to take any further steps; but 
if they did he would be most happy to 
second the Motion for a Committee. 

Mr. FERRAND begged to inquire of 


the right hon. Gentleman in the chair, whe- 


ther it would be regular that he should 
move an Amendment to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Cheltenham ? He was de- 
sirous of asking that question, beeause he 
had received a letter from Sheffield in cor- 
roboration of the statements which he had 
made the other night in that Iouse re- 
specting the forgery of signatures to peti- 
tions. He had also seen an extract from 
the Leeds Intelligencer to the same effect. 
He had also a letter from a gentleman who 
resided in London, and referred him to the 
engraving which had lately appeared in the 
Illustrated London News, as a perfectly 
true representation of the manner in which 
the Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers procured sig- 
natures to their petitions. The petition 
which had been referred to by the last- 
named paper had been presented by the 
noble Lord the Member for London; and it 
had been, in fact, signed by mere children, 
who had signed their names two or three 
times over. Ie had also a letter, which 
was only a dozen lines, and he would 
therefore trespass upon the time of the 
House while he read it. That letter was 
as follows :— 

“ Tf any further information will be of any use 
to you in your opposition to the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, I should teel great pleasure in forward- 
ing to you the name of 1 man who is engaged by 
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the League, and has affixed about 14,000 signa. 
tures to one petition from that body. There are 
twenty persons similarly employed. I also know 
another case in which 500 names were affixed tog 
petition by one party before he left the room jn 
which they were written. I have no doubt that 
many other instances of the same kind may be 
brought forward.” 

Having received that letter, he asked for g 
reference as to the respectability of the 
writer, and having obtained it, he had had 
a personal interview with him. He had 
found his statements correct, and he was 
proved to support his assertions before a 
Committee of that House. Ile begged 
therefore (if he were permitted to do so) to 
move as an Amendment, that the Commit- 
tee be directed to inquire generally into the 
method of obtaining signatures to petitions 
adopted by the Anti-Corn-Law League. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, that any 
gentleman who walked the streets of Lon- 
don might afford evidence of the manner 
in which the signatures to petitions were 
obtained. Ife, himself, had happened to 
be walking down Grosvenor-place the other 
day, when he heard a comfortable-looking 
baker’s boy say to one of his companions, 
“TI say, old fellow, have you signed the 
Anti-Corn-Law petition ? I have signed it 
three times.”’ This was not an isolated 
ease, as he believed that parties were in 
the habit of signing these petitions as 
often as they happened to pass along the 
streets in which they were exhibited. Par- 
ties were allowed to put down their names 
as often asthey thought proper. Hethought 
some steps should be taken to put an end 
to this evil, for he witnessed with regret the 
diminished influence which the petitions of 
the people now had in that House, 

THe SPEAKER said, that it would be 
more proper for the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough to move an instruction to 
the Committee, when it was appointed, to 
include the subject he had referred to in 
their inquiry. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY merely rose to 
say, in answer to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Durham, that he viewed 
with great suspicion any petitions coming 
to him through Manchester. He had also 
received a letter from Mr. Hennessy, and 
without meaning anything offensive to those 
gentlemen who came from the Emerald 
Isle, he was disposed to say he was afraid 
that he had borne out their character for 
blundering. The postseript of this letter 
stated that, in reference to the petition, he 
would find his signature followed that of 
Mr. Perry, of Alston Mill. He had searched 
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that petition carefully throughout, and it 
appeared that Mr. Hennessy’s signature 
was not attached to it all. 

Petition referred. The following is the 
entry on the Votes of the House:— 


« Corn Laws.—The Honourable Craven Berke- 
ley, Member for the town of Cheltenham, having 
in his place called the attention of the House to 
the circumstances under which a Petition, pur- 

rting to be the Petition of the undersigned inha- 
bitants of Cheltenham, for a repeal of the Corn 
Laws, had been transmitted to him, to be pre- 
sented to the House ; and having stated, that he 
had in consequence made inquiry at Cheltenham, 
in relation to the said Petition, and could not find 
any trace of such a Petition having been signed by 
the inhabitants of Cheltenham whose names are 
attached to it; the said Petition was delivered in 
at the Table.—Ordered, That the said Petition be 
referred to a Select Committee, to inquire into the 
circumstances under which and the parties by 
whom the signatures thereto were annexed. 


Mr. FERRAND begged leave to move, 


“That it be an Instruction to the said Commit- 
tee, that they do inquire into the method which 
has been adopted by the Anti-Corn-Law League 
in obtaining Signatures to Petitions, praying for 
the total and immediate repeal of the Corn and 
Provision Laws, to be presented to this House.” 


He had understood the hon. and gallant 
Member for Cheltenham to state, that a 
Mr. Reed had informed him he had not at- 
tached his signature to this Cheltenham pe- 
tition: this person’s name must therefore 
have been forged. 

After some conversation this Motion was, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


THANKS TO THE ARMY IN INDIA—VIC- 
TORIES OF MOODKEE AND FEROZE- 
SIAIL 


Sir R. PEEL rose and took his stand 
at the Table, when 


Mr. BRIGHT interposed, and begged 
leave to present a petition. It purported 
to be from Reading, and to pray that the 
Ilouse would not vote thanks to the Indian 
army, as the troops were engaged in an 
unjust and impolitie warfare. 


Sir R. PEEL then spoke as follows: I 
am about to propose that one of the highest 
rewards that ean be bestowed upon suc- 
cessful valour shall be conferred by this 
House. Iam about to propose that the 
thanks of the Commons of this great Em- 
pire shall be given to the officers and men 
who recently on the banks of the Sutlej, 
under very trying cireumstances, by their 
discipline, by their fortitude, by their bril- 
liant valour, have sustained the reputation 
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of their country, and proved themselves 
worthy of the service to which they belong. 
And I was prepared, until I was inter- 
rupted by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the city of Durham, to believe that it 
would be impossible that any body of Eng- 
lishmen could be found, who, seeing what 
were the circumstances of unprovoked ag- 
gression which called forth the exertions of 
these gallant men—seeing what, in a just 
cause, was their devotion to the interests 
of their country—would sign a petition 
grudging the grateful acknowledgment of 
courage and devotion which we propose to 
offer. [Much cheering. | 

The Resolutions with which I shall con- 
clude will not touch upon any matter of 
purely political concern, but are framed in 
conformity with established usage — that 
usage being consonant with reason and 
justice. The Resolutions will be confined 
to the acknowledgment of military skill, 
ability, and valour; and those who may be 
disposed, if any there be, to question the 
policy of the Indian Government, will not 
be in the slightest degree compromised by 
giving a ready acquiescence in the Motion 
I shall submit. However convinced I may 
be of the justice, the moderation, and the 
wisdom which have characterized the con- 
duct of my gallant Friend the Governor 
General, yet I shall studiously abstain, in 
the observations which I make, from any 
reference to matters of public policy, ex- 
cepting such as is necessary to elucidate 
the military operations which are the sub- 
ject of the Resolutions I shall move. With 
the position, with the Government, with 
the population of the Sikh territory, we 
have become familiar through events that 
have occurred within the last few years. 
The state of the country and the history 
of the Punjaub are probably well known 
to all whom I am addressing, from the 
relation in which we stood towards it, 
during our operations in the neighbouring 
county of Affghanistan. The House is 
probably well aware that by the ability and 
energy of an individual (Runjeet Sing) 
supremacy was established by him in the 
Punjaub; and that for many years, through 
that ability and energy, he ruled the des- 
tinies of that great country, and kept in 
subjection and subordination a powerful 
army. Since his death, which took place 
in the year 1839, the Government of the 
Punjaub has presented a series of acts of 
cruelty, of intrigue, of a rapid suecces- 
sion of governors, in consequence of the 
murder of the predecessor by the successor; 
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it has exhibited a picture of licentiousness 
and debauchery so extravagant, that it 
might be caleulated to provokea smile if it 
were not for the influence such licentious- 
ness and debauchery must exercise over 
the welfare of millions. The acts of that 
Government have been mainly directed by 
that powerful soldiery over which Runjeet 
Sing established his sway; but which since 
his death has been in the constant habit of 
controlling the conduct of the civil autho- 
rities, and even of the military commanders, 
by repeated acts of insubordination, and 
repeated murders, for the purpose of ex- 
torting increased pay. Perhaps the best 
idea one can give of the anomalous con- 
dition of affairs, and of the difficulties of 
speculating upon any acts that may be 
committed, or upon any measure that may 
be resorted to is this—that it is quite clear 
that the main object of the governors of 
that country, and of the principal landed 
proprietors, and chiefs, has been to provoke 
collision with the British army, not for the 
purpose of resenting any wrong, or of sus- 
taining the military reputation of their 
country, but of freeing themselves from 
subjection to an insubordinate and licen- 
tious foree, by provoking a conflict with 
Great Britain, in which that force should 
fall a sacrifice. That has been the main 
object, and the strange principle of public 
policy, that has for some time guided the 
decisions and regulated the acts of the 
rulers of the Punjaub. I well know what 
was the object of my Friend, Sir Henry 
Ilardinge, in undertaking the government 
of India. Tle made great sacrifices from 
a sense of public duty; my gallant Friend 
held a prominent place in the Councils of 
Iler Majesty: he was, I believe, without 
any reference to party divisions, held in 
general esteem in this House, as well 
hy his political opponents as by his political 
frends. Tle was regarded by the army of 
this country as its friend, because he was 
the friend of justice to all ranks of that 
army. It was proposed to him at a time 
of life when, perhaps, ambition is a less 
powerful stimulus than it might have been 
at an earlier period—it was proposed to 
him to relinquish his place in the Councils 
of his Sovereign—to forego the satisfaction 
he must have felt at what he could not fail 
to see, that he was an object of gencral 
respect and esteem. Ie separated him- 
self from that family which constituted the 
chief happiness of his life, for the purpose 
of performing a public duty he owed to his 
Sovereign and his country, by taking the 
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arduous and responsible situation of Chief 
Governor of our Indian possessions, He 
went out with a high military reputation, 
solicitous to establish his fame in connee. 
tion with our Indian Empire, not by means 
of conquest, or ‘the exhibition of military 
skill and valour, but by obtaining for him. 
self a name in the annals of India as the 
friend of peace, and through the promotion of 
the social interests and welfare of the inha- 
bitants. It was mainly on account of the 
military character and high reputation of 
my gallant Friend that he was enabled to 
control and keep in check the aspirations 
of more ardent and impetuous minds bent 
upon the invasion and conquest of the 
Punjaub. 

The view which my gallant Friend took 
of the policy to be pursued in regard to the 
Punjaub, was shortly this : he thought the 
dominions of the British Crown in India 
were sufficient for every purposc—that thein- 
terests of the Empire would not be promoted 
by the addition of the Punjaub to the pos- 
sessions already subject to our own rule. 
He was determined, therefore, to resist 
any temptation to territorial aggrandize- 
ment. His desire was to see a native 
Government established in the Punjaub, 
capable of maintaining its independence, 
of restoring subordination in the ranks 
of a great army, composed of men 
of high natural courage, of great phy- 
sical strength, accustomed to discipline, 
and trained to military habits by European 
officers of distinguished reputation. [is 
wish was, that a Sikh Government should 
be established. Ile deprecated the forma- 
tion of a Mussulman Government, or the 
domination of any other than Sikh au- 
thoritics. At the same time that he was 
determined to resist the temptations to 
direct aggression, he refused repeated pro- 
posals that were made to him to interfere 
in the domestic affairs of the Punjaub. 
Although nothing could have been more 
easy; although but a word from him would 
have been necessary to induce the Mussul- 
man inhabitants of the Punjaub to rise 
against the Sikh authorities, who were 
conducting themselves in a manner so irre- 
concilable with sound policy or common 
sense, he resolyed steadily to adhere to the 
line he had chalked out; to abstain from 
all interference in the domestic affairs of 
the Punjaub; and to observe literally every 
obligation of good faith. 

But while that was his view of the policy 
that ought to be pursued, he was not in- 
sensible to the danger to which our Indian 
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Empire was constantly exposed from the 
maintenance on its frontier of a profligate 
and debauched Government, controlled by 
an insubordinate and licentious army. My 
gallant Friend, therefore, took all precau- 
tions. He had to guard a frontier extend- 
ing on the banks of the Sutlej at least 100 
miles. The frontier from Ferozepore to 
Roopur was at least 100 miles; from Fero- 
zepore to Loodiana about 77 miles. My 
gallant Friend, cautiously abstaining from 
the collection of any force on the frontier 
which could justify aggression, or even re- 
monstranee, on the part of the Lahore Go- 
yernment, took those precautions which 
would effectually prevent successful attack 
on their part. At Ferozepore he stationed 
a foree of about 8,000 men, consisting of 
one European regiment, seven regiments 
of Native infantry, two regiments of Native 
cavalry, twenty-four light guns, and had 
mounted in position at Ferozepore thirty 
or thirty-five pieces of heavy artillery. He 
intended this to be the advanced post of 
the British army on the western side of 
the frontier. At a distance of about 


seventy-six miles to the eastward, higher 
up the Sutlej, at Loodiana, he collect- 
5,000 men. 


ed a force of about My 
gallant Friend thought that these two 
armies, or two divisions of an army, sta- 
tioned about seventy-six miles from each 
other, acting on the flanks of any force 
from the Punjaub, induced by caprice or 
by the temerity of their rulers to invade 
the British territory, would be sufficient to 
keep it in effectual control. At a distance 
more in the interior, namely, at Umballa, 
he stationed another division of 7,500 men 
at the least. My gallant Friend was un- 
doubtedly under the impression that it was 
highly improbable that any attack would be 
made by the army of the Punjaub upon the 
British positions. He knew that no con- 
duet on his part could provoke or justify 
such an attack; and he felt every assurance 
that could be felt, so far as justice and 
reason sanctioned the inference, that the 
umy of the Punjaub would not be mad 
enough to seek a conflict with the British 
forces on the left bank of the Sutlej. 
There were good reasons why my gal- 
lant Friend did not keep together for the 
last two or three years an immense British 
and native army on the banks of the Sutlej. 
Constant efforts were made by the Govern- 
ment and by the military leaders of the 
army of the Punjaub to corrupt our na- 
tive troops. The constitution of the army 
of the Punjaub is purely democratic: 
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the private soldiers elect representatives, 
five in number from each company, to con- 
trol their officers, to depose them when 


and Ferozeshah. 


they think fit, or to subject them to 


death when it is deemed expedient. The 
pay of an infantry soldier of the Punjaub 
is about 25s. a month; while the pay of a 
sepoy in Her Majesty’s service is only 
about 14s. or 15s. a month. Constant 
exertions were made, by direct and indirect 
means, aided by community of language 
and of religion, to shake the fidelity of the 
Native troops; but I rejoice to say that they 
were made without success. The loyalty 
of the sepoys, with searcely a single excep- 
tion, has been untainted. All the offers of 
a profligate Government and a licentious 
soldiery were unavailing; but still it was 
prudent in my gallant Friend not to bring 
together on the frontier, for an indefinite 
time and for no specifie object, an im- 
mense Native force, seeing that within a 
few miles they would be exposed to the 
injurious example of a soldiery free from 
all restraint, and constantly resorting to 
threats of actual violence towards their 
leaders. There were, therefore, political 
reasons for not keeping our troops, as it 
were, in immediate contact with such an 
enemy, and there were military reasons 
equally powerful. 

It was, in the first place, impossible, if 
ageression were intended, to foresee at 
what point an invasion would be made, On 
the left bank of the Sutlej were many 
States belonging to the Punjaub, and 
some of the chiefs of those States men of 
doubtful fidelity. In those dominions on 
the left bank of the Sutlej are many forts 
of considerable size and strength. A foree 
controlled by no Government, impelled by 
the fear of losing its pay, or the hope of ex- 
torting more, is not governed by ordinary 
considerations of prudence like the armies 
of regular States; and if the army of the 
Punjaub meditated a sudden irruption into 
the British territory, it was difficult to fore- 
see at what point the descent would be 
made. Between Ferozepore and Roopur 
there are not fewer than twenty fords 
available for the passage of troops; nor 
is it easy to ascertain their exact posi- 
tion, since, from the nature of the river, 
they are constantly changing. My gallant 
Friend, thought, therefore, that true mili- 
tary policy recommended the course he has 
pursued, not that his whole army should be 
concentrated on the banks of the Sutlej, 
but that our territory should be guarded by a 
sufficient force stationed at Ferozepore and 
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Loodiana. Seeing the superior force of ca- 
valry in the army of the Punjaub, the despe- 
rate rashness of a licentious army not go- 
verned by the ordinary rules of conduct, it 
was within the limit of possibility that a 
dash might be made at Delhi, or some vital 
part of the Indian Empire. My gallant 
Friend, therefore, most wisely and pru- 
dently, kept a considerable force at Um- 
balla, seventy-six miles to the south-east 
from Loodiana, and a still larger body of 
troops in the neighbourhood of Delhi. This 
whole force was assembled by way of pre- 
caution against the possible attempts of 
the Lahore army ; and it consisted in the 
whole of not fewer than thirty regiments 
of Native infantry, of nine regiments of 
European infantry, of twelve regiments 
of Native cavalry, and of three regiments 
of European cavalry. All this was quite 
consistent with forbearance on the part of 
the Governor General, and with his deter- 
mination to be seduced by no temptation 
to aggression on the enemy. 

It is quite clear that my gallant Friend 
the Governor General did take every pre- 
caution to ensure the safety of the British 
dominions in India, in case of sudden and 
unprovoked attack. In the early part of 
the year, at the time when he was occu. 
pied with his functions as Governor Gene- 
ral, and when it was most material that he 
should perform them in conjunction with 
his Council at Calcutta: in a minute, dated 
on the 16th June, he submitted to the 
Council his opinion that our relations with 
the Court of Lahore became so doubtful, 
that, great as was the inconvenience of se- 
parating the Governor General and his 
Council, it was desirable, with reference 
exclusively to Indian interests, that he 
should proceed to the left bank of the Sut- 
lej, in order that on the spot he might be 
enabled to give such directions as appeared 
necessary, and which, if given at the dis- 
tance of a thousand miles, might be inap- 
propriate. The unanimous opinion of the 
members of the Council was, that it was 
for the public interest that the Governor 
General should proceed to join the army ; 
and, in conformity with this advice, in the 
month of October he took his departure 
for the left bank of the Sutlej. Up to an 
early period in December, the opinion of my 
gallant Friend (Sir Henry Hardinge) was, 
that there would be no irruption from the 
right bank of the Sutlej into the British 
territory. He felt confident that the 
Sikhs must be convinced that such an 
attempt could only end in signal defeat, 
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and therefore that it would not be made, 
So far as he could reason from experi. 
ence, he had a right to arrive at this 
conclusion. In 1843 the army of Lahore 
left the capital and advanced to the Sutlej; 
but after remonstrance on our part it re. 
tired again and abandoned the enterprise, 
In 1844, exactly the same conduct was ob- 
served; the Punjaub army, eager for pay, 
or for booty, if pay could not be ob. 
tained, and, instigated by the Government 
and the chiefs, appeared to contemplate an 
irruption; but in 1844, as in 1843, the 
army withdrew to the interior. Accounts, 
however, reached my gallant Friend to- 
wards the end of November last, which led 
him to believe that an invasion of the Brit- 
ish territory was seriously menaced. The 
House will find by the Papers recently pre- 
sented by command of Her Majesty, that 
on the 20th November, Major Broadfoot 
addressed a letter to the Commander-in- 
Chief, and another to the Governor Gene- 
ral to this effect :— 
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Governor General’s Agency, Nov. 20, 1845. 

“ Sir—Since I had the honour of waiting on 
your Excellency to-day, I heave received Lahore 
letters of the 18th instant (morning). During the 
night of the 17th, the chiefs had agreed on, and 
the Durbar had ordered in writing, the following 
plan of operations. ‘The army was to be divided 
into seven divisions, one to remain at Lahore, and 
the rest to proceed against Roopur and our hills, 
Loodiana, Hurreeckee, Ferozepore, and Scinde, 
while one was to proceed to Peshawur ; and a 
force under Rajah Golab Singh was to be sent to 
Attock.” 


The decision then taken by the Lahore 
Durbar was, that four divisions were to 
he employed in an attack upon the Brit- 
ish territory, but they were not to make 
a concentrated or simultaneous movement; 
and the policy of the course adopted 
by the Governor Gencral was thus do 
monstrated. The Lahore army, in four 
divisions, was to make four separate at- 
tacks on different points along the river— 
the first division was to force the eastern ex- 
tremity of the line ; another to attack Loodi- 
ana ; a third pass the river at Hureekce ; 
and the fourth attack Ferozepore. Those 
divisions were to consist of about 8,000 
men each. The House will see by refer- 
ence to the Papers laid before them how 
difficult it was for any person, even the 
most experienced, to speculate on the de 
cision to which the governing powers at 
Lahore might arrive. They will see, too, 
that the Ministers, or those who held the 
reins of government, spent their days in such 
continuous drunkenness and debauchery, 
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that no resolution of theirs could be depend- 
edon. An account written by the Agent 
at Lahore, to the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, dated Umballah, November 21st, 
founded on information reccived direct from 
Lahore, presents this picture of the coun- 
cils of the Punjaub :— 

«The Rance (that is, the regent, the mother of 
the infant Maharajah) complained that whilst the 
troops were urging the march, they were still going 
home to their villages as fast as they got their 
pay; and Sirdar Sham Singh Attarcewallah de- 
clared his belief that unless something was done 
to stop this, he would find himself on his way to 
Ferozepore with empty tents. The bait of money 
to be paid, and to accompany them was also of- 
fered, and at length the durbar broke up at two 
pm, Great consultations took place in the after- 
noon; but I know only one result, that the Ranee 
had to give her lover his formal dismissal, and 
that he (Rajah Lal Singh) actually went into the 
camp of the Sawars he is to command, and pitched 
his tent. What the Ranee says is quite true of 
the sepoys dispersing to their houses ; the whole 
affair has so suddenly reached its present height, that 
many of the men themselves think it will come to 
nothing, and still more who had taken their de- 
parture do not believe it serious enough to go 
back. On the day after this scene took place, 4. e. 
the 19th, the usual stream of scpoys, natives of the 
protected States, who had got their pay, poured 
across the Sutlej, at Hureckee, on the way to 
their homes.” 


There appears also an account of another 
conversation, in those Papers, which took 
place between the Raja Lal Sing and Bhaee 


g, one of the principal officers and 
advisers of the Lahore Government, and 
who seems to have been the only one of 
them in whom, from his character and wis- 
dom, the slightest confidence could be 
placed. In a letter from Lahore, dated 
the 24th day of November, the following 
conversation was detailed : Bhaee Ram 
Sing, addressing Lal Sing, said— 


Ram Sine 


“The English have interfered in no affairs of 
the Khalsa ; what is the wisdom of your making 
(religious) war at the bidding of the soldiery ? 
None of the nobles have discovered the real 
intentions of the English. The Governor Gene- 
ral’s agent, who is a steady friend, has written 
in the plainest terms, that the English Govern- 
ment desires only friendship like that of the late 
Maharaja Runject Singh ; but that if any thing 
wrong is done by the Sikh army, the rulers of the 
kingdom will be held responsible, for rulers must 
account for the acts of their troops and subjects. 
Be cautious how you march to IHureckee with the 
troops.’ The Rajah said, ‘ Bhaee Sahib, what can 
Ido? if I remain, the soldiery seize me by the 
throat.’ ” 

In a word, the councils of the durbar seem 
to have been shifting from day to, day, and 
no one could speculate with any degree of 
contidence as to the probable result. 

On the 9th of December, the Governor 
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General, thinking our relations with the 
Punjaub very critical, and that it was de- 
sirable to take every precaution against 
any sudden irruption, gave orders that the 
division of troops at Umballah, consisting of 
7,500 men, should move towards the Sutlej. 
On December 11, the very day on which the 
Lahore army crossed the Sutlej, the British 
and Native troops of that division were on 
their march from Umballah to the frontier. 
The whole proceedings of the Governor Ge- 
neral and the Commander in Chief, subse- 
quently to that day, as well as before it, were 
characterized by the greatest prudence, skill, 
and foresight. From Umballah the troops 
marched to a place called Buseean, where, 
owing to the prudent precautions of the 
Governor General, they found an ample 
supply of food and stores. It was resolved 
that a junction should be effected with the 
Loodiana division, and that it would be 
better to ineur some risk at Loodiana, ra- 
ther than forego the advantage of a junc- 
tion with the Loodiana division of the army. 
Those troops advanced accordingly towards 
Ferozepore, and learned by the way that 
the army of Lahore, amounting to not less 
than 60,000 men, had crossed the river, 
and were prepared to attack the British 
army. The expectations of the Governor 
General were entirely justified by the re- 
sult. There were in Ferozepore 7,500 
men, 39 heavy guns in position, and 24 
pieces of field artillery, in addition to the 
heavy ordnance. The army of Lahore 
shrunk from the attack of so formidable a 
post, and Ferozepore was entirely safe, ac- 
cording to the anticipations which had been 
entertained by the Governor General. The 
army of Lahore, not venturing to attack 
Ferozepore, determined to give battle to 
the British forees on their march from Um- 
ballah, and on the 18th of December made 
a sudden attack on them. On that day 
the troops had reached Moodkee, after 
having marched 150 miles by foreed 
marches. The men were suffering severely 
from want of water, and from exhaustion, 
and yet such was their discipline and gal- 
lantry, that they repelled the whole of the 
attacking army, though greatly superior to 
them in number, defeating a force treble 
their amount, and succeeding in the eap- 
ture of 17 of their guns. ‘The army of 
Lahore, thus repulsed by our forces advance- 
ing from Umballah, retired within very 
formidable entrenchments at Ferozeshah. 
Those entrenchments, consisting of strong 
breastworks, were in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, of which the opposite faces were a 


and Ferozeshah. 
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mile, and half a mile in length respectively. 
In the face of those formidable works, pro- 
tected by 150 guns of heavy calibre and ex- 
cellent workmanship, and defended by near 
60,000 men, the Governor General, and the 
Commander in Chief determined to effect a 
junction with the division of the army 
which was stationed at Ferozepore. The 
troops advanced accordingly within three 
miles of the enemy’s position, and ma- 
neeuyred on his left flank; but the Com- 
mander in Chief having given previous no- 
tice to Sir J. Littler, made a march to his 
left, and on the 21st December effected a 
junction with the Ferozepore division, which 
thus gave an addition of 7,500 men. At 
this time there remained but three hours 
to sunset. It was resolved, however, to 
attack the position of the enemy. My 
gallant friend (the Governor General) of- 
fered his services as second in command, 
services which were cheerfully and prompt- 
ly accepted by the Commander-in-Chief. 
Determined not to wait till next morning, 
the instant they effected their junction 
with the division under Sir John Littler, 
the commanders resolved to make an attack 
upon the entrenched camp. The result, 
Sir, of that attack proved the valour of our 


European and Indian forees in a_pre-emi- 
nent degree, and has entitled them to the 
warmest acknowledgments of this House 


and of the country. The night of the 21st 
December was one of the most memorable 
in the military annals of the British Em- 
pire. The enemy were well defended 
within strongly fortified entrenchments— 
their guns were served with the greatest 
precision, and told on our advancing co- 
lumns with great effect. The right of the 
British army was led by the Commander- 
in-Chief, whilst the left centre was headed 
by Sir H. Hardinge. Our forces made an 
attack on the enemy’s camp during the 
three hours which as yet remained of day- 
light; but they had not sutticient time to 
complete that victory, which was gloriously 
achieved on the following day. The Bri- 
tish army, however, made good their at- 
tack, and occupied a part of the enemy’s 
camp. In the middle of the night the 
camp took fire, and further conflict was for 
a time suspended in consequence ; but as 
soon as it had ceased the army of Lahore 
brought forward their heavy artillery, and 
poured a most destructive fire upon our 
troops. The details of those occurrences 
have been given with admirable clearness in 
the despatches of both commanders; but 
there have been private letters received 
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which speak of them wiih less of formality, 
and perhaps give truer and more faithful 
accounts of these actions than the official 
documents. Perhaps the House will ex- 
euse me if I read an extract from a pri- 
vate letter from the Governor General to 
a member of his own family. The right 
hon. Baronet then read as follows :— 


’ 

“The night of the 21st was the most extraor- 
dinary of my life. I bivouacked with the men, 
without food or covering, and our nights are bitter 
cold. A burning camp in our front, our braye 
fellows lying down under a heavy cannonade, 
which continued during the whole night, mixed 
with the wild cries of the Sikhs, our English hur- 
rah, the tramp of men, and the groans of the 
dying. In this state, with a handful of men, who 
had carried the batteries the night before, I re- 
mained till morning, taking very short intervals of 
rest by lying down with various regiments in sue- 
cession, to ascertain their temper, and revive their 
spirits.” 


My gallant Friend, as you see, spent that 
eventful night passing from regiment to 
regiment, cheering the men by his own ex- 
ample of constancy and courage—doing all 
that human means could do to ensure vie- 
tory to our arms. ‘I found,” my gallant 
Friend goes on to say—‘‘ I found myself 
again with my old friends of the 29th, 51st, 
50th, and 9th, all in good heart’ —(regi- 
ments with which he had served in the 
Peninsula)—and with them that regiment 
which has earned immortal fame in the 
annals of the British army—Ller Majesty’s 
80th Regiment— 


“ My answer to all and every man was, that we 
must fight it out, attack the enemy vigorously at 
daybreak, beat him, or die honourably in the field. 
The gallant old general, kindhearted, and heroically 
brave, entirely coincided with me.” 

Let the House observe how anxious my 
gallant Friend is to do justice to his com- 
panions in arms. 


“ During the night I occasionally called on our 
brave English soldiers to punish the Sikhs when 
they came too close and were impudent ; and when 
morning broke we went at it in true English style. 
Gough was on the right. I placed myself, and 
dear little Arthur [his son] by my side, in the 
centre, about thirty yards in front of the men, to 
prevent their firing, and we drove the enemy with- 
out a halt from one extremity of the camp to the 
other, capturing thirty or forty guns as we went 
along, which fired at twenty paces from us, and 
were served obstinately. The brave men drew up 
in an excellent line, and cheered Gough and myself 
as we rode up the line, the regimental colours 
lowering to me as on parade. The mournful part 
is the heavy loss I have sustained in my officers. 
I have had ten aides-de-camp hors de combat, five 
killed and five wounded. The fire of grape Was 
very heavy from 100 pieces of cannon ; the Sikh 
army, drilled by French officers, and the men the 
most warlike in India.” 
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From my affectionate regard for that gal- 
Jant man, | am proud to be enabled to ex- 
hibit him on such a night as that of the 
21st of December—going through the camp 
—passing from regiment to regiment— 
keeping up the spirits of the men—encou- 
raging them—animating their ardour—and 
having lost ten aides-de-camp out of twelve 
—placing his young son, a boy of seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, in the front of 
the line, in order that the British troops 
might be induced not to fire on the enemy, 
but drive them back by the force of the 
British bayonet. It was characteristic of 
the man to read these details. He had 
two sons present, one of whom was a ci- 
vilian, and the other in the army. On the 
night of the 21st, he sent the civilian to 
the rear of the army, saying that his pre- 
sence disturbed him, and that if he refused 
to retire, he would send him away in arrest 
a prisoner; but the presence, he said, of 
his younger son, an officer, whose duty 
called him to the field, only made the father 
more desperately resolute in the discharge 
of his duty. On the 22nd, after the battle 
was over, he took his eldest son, when 
visiting the sepoys and the wounded, and 
he showed them a Governor General of 
India who had lost his hand, and the son 
of a Governor General who had lost his foot, 
and endeavoured to console them in their 
sufferings by proving to them that men in 
the highest rank were exposed to the same 
casualties as themselves. 

As | before observed, the accounts of all 
the military operations are given with ad- 
mirable clearness in the despatches laid 
before the House. They must have been 
read with such attention by every Member 
of the House, that I will not weaken their 
effect by minute reference to military 
details. The pride and satisfaction we 
must all derive from those gallant exploits 
are no doubt counterbalanced by deep 
regret for the loss of so many men of the 
highest distinction and promise. We have 
had the misfortune—the great misfortune 
—of losing that gallant ofticer who on 
former occasions has so frequently distin- 
guished himself--Sir Robert Sale. He, 
Sir, has closed a long career of glory by 
that death to which I believe he himself 
looked forward and which he coveted—that 
death in the field which entitles me to say 
that, even in his own estimation, he was 
“* felix etiam opportunitate mortis.”’ Sir, I 
do hope that this House will on no distant 
day mark their esteem and respect for the 


memory of Sir Robert Sale by humbly 
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representing to Her Majesty their unani- 
mous wish that She may be pleased to 
record the gratitude of the country by the 
erection of a monument to Sir Robert 
Sale. 

We have, Sir, also, to deplore the loss 
of Sir J. M‘Caskill, to whom a brief but 
touching testimony of approbation is borne 
in the despatch of the Commander-in-Chief, 
as well as of one of the most eminent men 
in the civil and military services of India 
—Major Broadfoot. In that gentleman 
the highest confidence was placed by every 
one who came in contact with him. He 
obtained the applause of every civil and 
military authority in the country, and 
his prudence and skill as a civilian were 
only equalled by his ardour and bravery in 
the field. He was, I believe, the last of 
three brothers, all of whom have died in 
the service of their country on the field of 
battle. Major Broadfoot was present with 
Sir R. Sale during the siege of Jellalabad, 
and took a most conspicuous part in its 
defenee. It is mournful, Sir, that we 


and Ferozeshah. 


should have to deplore the loss in the same 
conilict of two gallant'‘men so devoted to 
their country’s service as Sir RK. Sale and 


Major Broadfoot. 


I shall not refer by name to ofticers 
of lower rank who have fallen in this con- 
flict; for where all were so distinguished, 
it must be invidious to particularize ; but 
whatever their rank, I can assure their sur- 
viving relatives that their country will do 


justice to their memory. | hope the thanks 


of the House will be conveyed to all the 
men of every regiment engaged in this 
brilliant exploit, without exception. If 
there were occasions on which the re- 
putation for valour of some regiments 
may appear not to have been upheld, 
considering their former services — their 
known gallantry—their severe losses— 
the remembrance of one moment’s de- 
fault is altogether obliterated by the re- 
collection of their former eminent conduct, 
and of the services they rendered on that 
very day. I am quite certain, Sir, that 
the men of Her Majesty’s 62nd Regiment, 
of the 14th Native Infantry, and the other 
gallant Native regiment on the flank of Her 
Majesty’s 62nd Regiment, will not suffer 
in the estimation of the country; that the 
willing thanks of this House will be given, 
without exception, to all the regiments en- 
gaged in this action. 

I hope, Sir, there will be an unanimous 
acquiescence in this vote of thanks to the 
European and Indian army. I trust I 
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have said nothing that can provoke discus- 
sion or dissent in any quarter of the House. 
There is nothing in the Resolution to which 
any man—whatever may be his opinions 
as to the policy of the Governor General— 
can object. Let us on this occasion keep 
political and party differences altogether 
in the background. - Let us all, without 
any division of political party, concur in 
hearing testimony to the brilliant services 
of men so worthy of the name of English- 
men. There never has been a greater 
example of extreme forbearance, strict 
justice, and a resolve to resist all the temp- 
tations to which the army was exposed— 
there never was a greater combination 
of those high qualities with the most bril- 
liant talent and valour in defence of the 
British empire in India. The gallantry of 
those who fell in that conflict will not be 
without its fruits. Their lives will not 
have been sacrificed in vain. The remem- 
brance of their conduct constitutes one of 
the brightest possessions—one of the great 
defences of this country. When we reflect 
what can be effected by discipline and 
valour, such as was manifested by our 
countrymen on these memorable days, we 
feel that in a just cause our country must 
be victorious. The memory of those men 
who have falien through their devotion to 
their country will long serve to animate 
the British army. It will make us proud 
of that name which we bear, and encou- 
rage us, if need be, to emulate their heroic 
exertions, and exhibit equal devotion, equal 
perseverance, equal courage, in the cause 
of our common country. [ Great and en- 
thusiastic cheering greeted the right hon. 
Baronet from all sides of the House in the 
progress, and at the conclusion, of his 
speech.| He moved the first of the follow- 
ing series of Resolutions :-— 


“ That the Thanks of this louse be given to the 
Right honourable Lieutenant General Sir Henry 
ilardinge, Governor General of India, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, for 
the energy and ability with which he directed 
the military means at his disposal, to the re- 
pelling of the unprovoked invasion by the Sikh 
army of the dominions of the British Government, 


and of the Protected States upon the left bank of 


the Sutlej; and also, for the firmness and gallan- 
try with which he directed the operations of that 
portion of the army under his immediate com- 
mand, in the afternoon and night of December 
21st, 1845, and on the morning of the 22nd, upon 
which occasion the enemy’s defences were carried 
by storm, the greater part of their artillery cap- 
tured, aud their subsequent attempts to regain 
what they had lost repeatedly defeated. 

“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
General Sir Hugh Gough, Baronet, Knight Grand 
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Cross of the Order of the Bath, Commander jy 
Chief of the Forces in the East Indies, for the dis. 
tinguished valour with which he directed and Jeq 
the several attacks upon the enemy, and for the 
eminent services rendered by him in the battles of 
the 18th, 21st, and 22nd of December, 1845, dis. 
playing, as he did, in conjunction with the Governor 
General, a brilliant example to the troops, of 
perseverance and courage in critical circumstances, 
and of irresistible ardour in the several attacks 
made upon the enemy. 

“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
Major General Sir Henry George Smith, Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Bath, to Major 
General Walter Raleigh Gilbert, and to Major 
General Sir John Uunter Littler, Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Bath, and to the several 
Officers, European and Native, under their com- 
mand, for the eminent services rendered by them 
in the recent arduous and successful operations, 

“That the Thanks of this House be given to the 
Non-Commissioned Officers and Private Soldiers, 
European and Native, for the perseverance and 
fortitude maintained by them at Moodkce on the 
18th of December, 1845, and for the daring valour 
with which they forced the enemy’s entrenchments 
at Ferozeshah on the 21st and 22nd of December, 
captured most of his guns, and finally compelled 
the Sikh Army, of greatly superior numbers, to 
retire within their own frontier. 

“That this Resolution be signified to them by 
the Commanders of the several Corps.” 

“ Ordered—That the said Resolutions be trans- 
mitted by Mr. Speaker to the Governor General of 
India, and that he be requested to communicate 
the same to the several Officers referred to 
therein.” 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: Agreeing 
entirely as I do in the Resolutions which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to move, 
I trust he will allow me the gratification 
of seconding the Motion. | participate in 
the feelings he has expressed on behalf of 
the House, and I trust with him that it 
will come to an unanimous decision, that 
we may offer a tribute to the valour of 
those who have fought for this country in 
India, which may be a source of pride to 
the survivors of these bloody engagements, 
and some consolation to the afHicted rela- 
tives of those who have fallen. With re- 
spect to the former part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, | do not intend to 
follow him farther than to say this; | feel 
assured that when Sir H. Hardinge ae- 
cepted the post of Governor General of 
India, when he abandoned an honourable 
position in the Councils of his Sovereign, 
when he left the enjoyments of his happy 
home, he did so from the highest and most 
patriotic motives. With respect to the 
policy which Sir H. Hardinge, as Governor 
General, has pursued as to the Punjaub, it 
is highly interesting to hear the statement 
of that policy which has been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman. But as | am im- 
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perfectly informed upon that subject, the 
Papers having been but recently deliver- 
ed, and they giving not a full account of 
that policy ; and as these Resolutions con- 
tain, besides, nothing that pledges the 
House in any manner respecting that po- 
liey, I think it will be more fitting and be- 
coming my position not to presume to 
offer any opinion whatever on this subject. 
This I know, if the utmost forbearance has 
been shown, as forbearance has been shown 
on this occasion, then we are free from the 
imputation of wanton aggression ; more 
especially is this the case, when we consi- 
der the character of Sir H. Hardinge ; a 
man whose military fame was already 
established, placed in command of an im- 
mense army, where his predecessor had 
distinguished himself by conquest, there 
was a wish and desire on his part to con- 
fine himself as far as possible to the terri- 
tory already acquired, and to give no 
cause for the interruption of friendly rela- 
tions with any of the neighbouring States. 
This is a feeling and a policy highly ho- 
nourable to the Governor General, though 
it cannot be denied that that policy of for- 
bearance has exposed the British army, in 
very disproportionate numbers, to the at- 
tack of the army of Lahore. When the 
action took place at Moodkee, I believe 
there were not more than 12,500 or 13,000 
men altogether to encounter the attack of 
a foree amounting to not less than three 
times that number. But the spirit of the 
Governor General and the spirit of the 
troops he commanded, far from quailing at 
the sight of his superior foree, only kindled 
into greater determination. There was 
not a man amongst them, who on that day 
I will venture to say ‘* wished for more 
men from England!’’ In the subsequent 
battle which the right hon. Gentleman has 
described, and with respect to which he 
has given so affecting an account from a 
letter of the Governor General, I must 
say I follow with delight the triumph of 
our arms on that occasion. I see that, on 
this oceasion, as on somany others, it is no 
advantage gained by our greater civiliza- 
tion, or by the superior number of troops 
brought into the field, for great indeed 
was our inferiority in that respect, and 
vast the superiority of the artillery of the 
enemy’s force; but the advantage was 
gained by the British army, directed by 
skill and determination, and by the soldiers 
of the Indian and native forees, who have 
been most faithful and courageous. By 
that army was the victory achieved ; and 
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the gallant men who led it could have had 
no cause for hesitation or distrust, either 
in themselves or the companions with 
whom they were associated. Nir H. Gough 
could not but recollect the brilliant conduct 
of Sir H. Hardinge at the battle of Al- 
buera ; arid Sir H. Hardinge could not but 
remember at the no less bloody battle of 
Barossa, the most distinguished behaviour 
of Sir Hugh Gough. They must then 
have had the utmost confidence in each 
other, as well as in themselves, when they 
led their gallant men to victory. Sir, IL 
was glad to hear the allusion the right 
hon. Gentleman made to the 62d Regi- 
ment. I am induced to believe that that 
regiment could not have retired from any 
eause but the great carnage that had 
taken place in its ranks, rendering its 
strength unequal to the task that had been 
assigned it ; I feel confident that, like the 
other regiments of the British army, if it 
shall be entrusted with a task to which its 
power is equal, it will be seen maintaining 
the high character which it has in former 
days acquired. I likewise rejoice to hear 
that the right hon. Gentleman means to 
propose an address from this House to 
Her Majesty, enabling Her Majesty to 
cause a monument to he erected to the 
memory of Sir R. Sale. That gallant 
officer, after the distinction he had aequir- 
ed, could wish for no more glorious death 
than a death on the field of battle. But it 
would indeed be unworthy of us, if we did 
not show that we appreciate, and most 
fully appreciate, the devotion he has exhi- 
hited, not only formerly at Jellalabad, but 
in his anxicty to return to India afterwards to 
take part in the military operations there. 
With these feelings, therefore, I ask 
for the honour of seconding the Motion 
the right hon. Gentleman has proposed ; 
and | trust, as I have already said, that 
our decision will be unanimous, and that 
we shall show that the qualities these 
brave and gallant men have exhibited, the 
dangers they have confronted, and the 
victory they have achieved, have met with 
a response in the gratitude of an English 
House of Commons. 

Mr. HUME conewred entirely in the 
Vote; but he was anxious to make a few 
observations, because it had been stated 
elsewhere that the Commander-in-Chief 
had been surprised, and that, in conse- 
quence the victory was gained with a 
greater loss to the army than might have 
occurred, He believed that great caution 
had been displayed by the Governor Gene- 


and Ferozeshah. 
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ral; and he attributed that caution to the 
probability of the Sikhs becoming the ag- 
gressors. Not even those on the spot, 
and those to whom the most accurate in- 
formation was available, had any expecta- 
tion of the pccurrence of events by which 
recently all and every one had been startled. 
He had had the opportunity of seeing a 
letter from a political agent employed by 
the Government, in which it was stated 
that, notwithstanding the perplexing events 
and rumours of what was occurring in the 
durbar at Lahore, it was not believed that 
the aggression would so soon and so de- 
cidedly be made. It was a very natural 
explanation of Sir Henry Hardinge’s un- 
willingness to advance his forces, to say 
that he feared that by such a course he 
might give grounds for an attack by first 
having given offence to the enemy, and 
not a less natural and not less convincing 
explanation was that offered by the right 
hon. Baronet. If hon. Members took the 
map of India and studied the locality in 
which the events in question had occurred 
—if they made themselves familiar with 
the situation, the novel situation, in which 
the English commanders had been placed, 
they would see that it had been a matter 
of utter impossibility, by any skill or any 
manceuvres, to concentrate the necessary 
forces in the position in which, if concen- 
trated, they could act with the most etfeet. 
Looking to the fact that there were no 
fords at Roopur to which the British had 
access, that there was the chance of Loo- 
diana being attacked, and no stations 
within the distance of seventy miles, he 
(Mr. Hume) did not think it possible that 
there could have been a better position 
than that taken up at Umballah. The 
troops that marched from Umballah were 
able, in any part of the country between 
Loodiana and Ferozepore, to give their 
services. Ile deplored as much as any 
man the disasters attendant on war, and 
he should regret if there had been, in the 


present case, any unnecessary sacrifice of 


human life; but there were cireumstances 
when war was unavoidable—whea entering 
upon it was commendable; and, taking 
into consideration the events which pre- 
ceeded the late contest, the two attacks 
made in the winters of 1843 and 1844, 
when threats of hostility, partially carried 
into effect, had been made to the Gover- 
nor General—there was, in his (Mr. Ilume’s) 
opinion, nothing to deplore in the motives 
which actuated the Governor General in 
entering upon the war. He trusted that 
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the vote of thanks would be no less go; 
dially than unanimously passed ; and, while 
giving it, it would be well to recollect the 
necessity and the justice of making every 
consideration for the families of those who 
had so gloriously fallen. Soldiers, ag lj 
knew, were generally not affluent men; 
and when the support which their exey. 
tions gave to their families was taken 
away, great misery and misfortune ensued, 
The humblest had, none could doubt, done 
their duty as well and as nobly as had the 
bravest; and he trusted that the Govern. 
ment would extend its patronage to the 
promoting of the welfare of those who had 
been bereaved by their sacrifices for the 
country. The House would rejoice in re. 
cording the distinguished services of Sir 
Robert Sale in a suitable manner, and 
would not feel less gratification in the 
acknowledgment of the abilities and valour 
of the other distinguished officers ; but let 
the House bear in mind that all who fell 
were equally worthy, and that, proportion- 
ably, all had equal claims on the gratitude 
of their countrymen. He also trusted, that 
the time was not distant when the right 
hon. Gentleman would be enabled to lay 
before the House the correspondence that 
took place between the seat of Govern 
ment in India, and our different allics and 
enemies during the last three or four years 
—not that it could affect what had now 
taken place, but that they might in future 
have the means of arriving at something 
like a just conclusion as to the poliey pur 
sued on different occasions by the Gover- 
nors General. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS also wished to take 
his share in paying a humble and heartfelt 
tribute for the great and eminent services 
which the Indian army had accomplished. 
At the same time he desired to take ad- 
vantage of some expressions which had 
been used by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), to recall to his recollee- 
tion, and to that of the House, certain 
passages in the despatch of Sir Hi. Har- 
dinge, and in his proclamation, to which 
hitherto no allusion had been made. “ Let 
us,” said the hon. Member, ‘ not thank 
the officers and army alone; let us imitate 
Sir H. Hardinge himself, who, in his des- 
patch to the President and Council an- 
nouncing the victory, in the most solemn 
manner, desired England and India to re- 
collect by whom that victory was achieved; 
that it was not in the strength of his own 
arm he had been saved, but ‘ it was thine 
arm, and thy right hand, and the light of 
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thy countenance, because thou hadst favour 
unto us.” He accused no man of forget- 
ting or overlooking this ; but he desired 
that the House might take advantage of 
the expressions of Sir H. Hardinge him- 
self, to recognise Him who was the giver of 
all victory, and, while they thanked the in- 
strument, not to forget Him from whom 
alone victory came. THe would also say a 
word on the conduct of Sir Henry Har- 
dinge. The only objection which had been 
urged against the policy of Sir Henry Har- 
dinge was, that he did not anticipate the 
outbreak of the Sikh army. For his part, 
he would rather that Sir H. Hardinge had 
been taken by surprise in a defensive war, 
than to have precipitated himself, and wan- 
tonly, into a war of aggression. The ut- 
most offence Sir H. Hardinge had been 
guilty of was, that he himself, a soldier of 
the highest character, and requiring no ad- 
ditional feat of arms to raise him in the 
esteem of his country, could not believe 
that, unconscious as he was of any hostile 
intention on the part of others, he should 
be unprovokedly attacked. The chief con- 


solation that he (Sir R. H. Inglis) derived 
from a survey of the Papers on the Table 
of the House was, that in the state of utter 


demoralization in which the court and 
camp of Lahore appeared to have been 
placed, it was not very probable that any 
more serious war than that which he hoped 
had now terminated, would be likely to re- 
vive. He believed that the annals of even 
the Roman Empire, in its latter days, 
could produce no sensuality more debasing 
and degrading than that which seemed to 
have reigned in the camp of Lahore. And 
when he found how intoxicated they had 
been, and how, defeated whilst under that 
intoxication, they had been sent back to 
their own country, he entertained a hope 
that the success of our arms would be com- 
plete, and lead to the restoration of tran- 
quillity. If there were any thing that 
struck him more than another in the des- 
patches of Sir Henry Hardinge and the 
Commander-in-Chief, it was the plain Eng- 
lish soldierlike statements of all that took 
place. He hardly liked to allude to the 
composition of any other man; but he 
would say that Sir Henry Hardinge, him- 
self a great general, had rather conde- 
seended to follow the Duke of Wellington, 
and not attempted to imitate any foreign 
commander. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by observing that such testimony as that 
which had been offered by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government 
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to the Indian army, supported as it was 
by each side of the House, was most com- 
plete, and he cordially agreed in the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. ILOGG hoped that the situation he 
had the honour to hold in the service of the 
East India Company, would be deemed an 
adequate excuse for his venturing to ad- 
dress the House, after the eloquent and 
well-merited eulogies on our troops and 
their commanders, that had been pro- 
nounced by the right hon. Baronet and the 
noble Lord. Eventful as India had been 
in desperate struggles, the conflicts of the 
18th, 21st, and 22nd December were, per- 
haps, the severest we had ever been en- 
gaged in. Never before had we encoun- 
tered an enemy so brave and so resolute; 
and the frightful carnage on both sides, 
marked the desperation of the conflict. 
The Sikhs had well-founded confidence in 
their valour and their numbers; and that 
confidence was increased by the strength 
of their position, and the overwhelming 
foree of their artillery. The British troops 
did not amount to one-third the number 
of the Sikhs, although the combined move- 
ment for the concentration of our forces 
had been planned with the greatest skill, 
and executed with the most eminent suc- 
cess; and every soldier from Umballah, 
and all the stations in advance, was in the 
ranks. Our inferiority in artillery was still 
greater, and when assailing a fortified 
camp, more appalling. We had little more 
than half their number of guns, chiefly six- 
pounders, and scarcely any of them ex- 
ceeding nine-pounders ; while the enemy 
had upwards of 100 guns, and, as Sir Hugh 
Gough stated, ‘ forty of them of battering 
ealibre.”” The Sikhs defended their posi- 
tion with desperate courage, while our 
troops advanced in the face of a storm of 
shot and shell, that literally mowed down 
their ranks ; still they advanced with un- 
flinching steadiness till they assailed and 
gained the intrenched camp of the Sikhs, 
sapturing their guns and munitions of war, 
and accomplishing every object which Sir 
Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough had 
in view. Our loss was great; but in a 
conflict so desperate and unequal, how 
could it be otherwise ? Most truly did he 
(Mr. Hoge) sympathize in the feelings of 
regret, and the tribute of admiration, so 
elegantly expressed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. Ie was truly gratified to hear that 
it was the intention of Government to re- 
cord the nation’s gratitude, by erecting a 
monument to the memory of that distin- 
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guished and gallant man, Sir Robert Sale. 
Iie had also to deplore the loss of Major 
Broadfoot, one of the most distinguished 
public servants in India, eminent alike for 
his talents and his services as a_ soldier 
and a civilian. Many others had fallen, 
who had run a short but brilliant career ; 
and who, if their lives had been spared, 
would have been equally distinguished in 
the service of their country. THe would 
abstain from entering upon the policy of 
the Governor General, or touching upon 
any topics likely to create discussion. He 
would, however, be permitted to say, that 
Sir H. Hardinge would have had little to 
apprehend, and comparatively little danger 
and difficulty to encounter, if the Lahore Go- 
vernment had openly declared their hostile 
intentions, instead of making a treacherous 
and unprovoked attack, while they pro- 
fessed a desire to maintain uninterrupted 
their friendly relations. Sir H. Hardinge 


would then have been justified, before India 
and this country, in calling forth the mili- 
tary resources of the Indian empire, for the 
purposes of aggression or defence, and the 
result would neither have been distant nor 
dubious. But what were the circumstances 
in which he was placed? 


He had main- 
tained friendly relations with the Lahore 
Government for nearly forty years, under 
a Treaty that had never been violated by 
the Sikhs. The Sikh Government pro- 
fessed an anxious desire to continue these 
friendly relations, and lamented their in- 
ability to control their insurbordinate sol- 
diery. Would it have become the gene- 
rosity, would it have become the justice of 
the Indian Government, to have seized 
upon the difficulties of the Lahore Govern- 
ment as a pretext for invading the country 
and overthrowing the Government? The 
Indian Government were bound by good 
faith to abstain from all interference, and 
to observe a strictly pacific course, evinced 
by pacific bearing and conduct. He ad- 
mitted, that it was, at the same time, ne- 
cessary to make such defensive arrange- 
ments as the vicinity of a large body of 
mutinous troops might render necessary. 
It was no easy matter to combine these 
conflicting duties; but he thought that a 
perusal of the Papers on the Table, would 
show that Sir H. Hardinge had eminently 
succeeded in doing so. No man could 
read his despatches, and mark his conduct 
and policy, without admitting that his 
feelings and intentions were honestly paci- 
fie ; and that he had no desire for personal 
or territor'al aggrandizement. Well did 
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he remember what fell from his right hon, 
Friend, on the oceasion of a farewell ep. 
tertainment given to him by the Court of 
Directors, before his quitting England, 
He adverted to his military life, and said 
with great simplicity, but in a touching 
manner, ‘I am a soldier, and have seen 
and known the risks and vicissitudes of 
war ; but believe me, that therein you have 
the guarantee that I am a lover and shall 
be a maintainer of peace ;”” and most truly, 
and honourably, had Sir 1. Hardinge acted 
up to his professions. It would be easy to 
pursue still further the observations made 
by the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr, 
Hume), with regard to the nature of our 
frontier—that frontier a river abounding 
in ferries and fords, with only two mili- 
tary posts, distant from each other nearly 
eighty miles; the intermediate country 
in the possession of the Lahore Govern- 
ment, or its feudatories, commanding both 
banks of the river, with its ferries and 
fords—the British Government having no 
military possession of it, and no right to 
land troops there. We talked familiarly 
of “the left bank” of the Sutlej, and of 
‘four bank”’ of the Sutlej. We had no 
bank, and no territory within 100 miles of 
the bank. With the exception of a few 
specks, the whole territory ‘between the 
Sutlej and Jumna, comprising an area of 
about 20,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of nearly 2,000,000, was entirely 
Sikh. It was true that many of the States 
were nominally under our protection; but 
the whole population was Sikh in religious 
feelings, and predilections, and looked to the 
Government of Lahore as their head. In 
that vast territory, we had not a bit of 
land as big as that Table, in advance of 
Umballah. In 1809, a Treaty was entered 
into with Runjeet Sing, whereby many of 
the Sikh States on the left bank of the 
Sutlej were declared to be under British 
protection, while the others remained under 
the protection of Lahore. The object of 
that Treaty was to arrest the progress of 
Runject Sing, who was bound thereby to 
respect the rights of the States on the left 
banks of the Sutlej. Our protection was 
merely nominal. We abstained from all 
interference, and did not even exact any tri- 
bute. In the Treaty, there was no list of 
the States respectively under Sikh and 
British protection ; and matters remained 
in this vague and undefined state until 
1826, when Runjeet Sing laid claim to 
forty-seven petty States. No fresh treaty 
was then made; but after some correspond- 
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ence the whole of these States, except 
three, were conceded to him; and from 
that time, his influence on the left bank of 
the Indus was almost supreme, and his 
control over both the banks of the river, 
and over all the ferries and fords, was com- 
plete. It was now needless to discuss 
whether such concession was politic, or 
not. But such was the fact, and neither 
the present nor the late Government of 
India was responsible for the results. In 
1809, when the Treaty with Runjeet Sing 
was entered into, we had no British post 
within the Sikh States, except Loudianah. 
In 1835, Ferozepore lapsed to us by failure 
of heirs: the Government at that time 
considered the expediency of constructing 
new works there, but abstained from doing 
so, fearing that it might give umbrage to 
the Lahore Government. At that time, 
the nearest military post to Loudianah 
was Khurnaul, distant about 140 miles. 
During the lifetime of Runjeet Sing, no 
danger arose from this strange and ano- 
malous state of our frontier. But on the 
death of that remarkable man in 1839, it 
became obvious that measures must even- 
tually be adopted for the protection of 
British interests in that quarter. We were, 


however, at that time in possession of Aff- 
ghanistan, and our position in the rear of the 
Sikhs was strong, commanding the Punjaub, 
and rendering unnecessary the adoption of 
any immediate measures. But when we with- 
drew from Affghanistan, the state of 
affairs was altered, and the necessity for 


such measures became urgent. Accord- 
ingly both Ferozepore and Loudianah 
were then strengthened, and their garri- 
sons greatly increased, by order of Lord 
Ellenborough, then Governor General. Fur- 
ther and more important measures of pre- 
caution were at the same time adopted. 
Our reserve station, which had hitherto 
been at Khurnaul, was removed to Um- 
ballah, which had lapsed to the British 
Government, and was fifty-four miles in 
advance of Khurnaul; and two stations 
were at the same time formed on the hills 
for the reception of two European regiments. 
We had no territory nearer the river than 
Umballah, and our reserve station could 
not have been placed more in advance. 
But, he asked, would it have been prudent 
tohave placed our reserve further in ad- 
vance, if we had had a position at our 
command? JTIe concluded that it would 
not. Ile was not versed in military tac- 
ties; but it was obvious, on inspection of 
the map, that, by having our reserve at 
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Umballah, our forces could move to the 
relief either of Ferozepore or Loodianah; 
which places, be it remembered, were 
eighty miles apart. What, he asked, 
would have been the consequence, if the 
reserve had been advanced near the banks 
of the river? The Sikhs might have 
crossed the river at Roopur, to the east of 
Loudianah—might have threatened, if not 
taken, Delhi, before our reserve could have 
heard of the movement of the enemy. He 
was anxious to show that the former Go- 
vernment of India were not unobservant of 
the weakness of our frontier, and that every 
prudent and practicable precaution had from 
time to time been adopted, as the exigency 
required. What, it might be asked, had 
been done by Sir Henry Hardinge to pre- 
pare for the threatened emergency? [lis 
measures, it was true, were not trumpeted 
and blazoned forth in the papers. Every 
precaution he deemed necessary was exe- 
cuted cautiously and noiselessly. Tis ob- 
ject was gradually to strengthen the fron- 
tier stations without attracting public ob- 
servation, or incurring the risk of giving 
umbrage to the Government of Lahore; 
and this he accomplished with consum- 
mate judgment and skill. He select- 
ed the season of the year when the ge- 
neral reliefs periodically take place; and 
by a series of orders, quiet, judicious, 
and noiseless, he accomplished most fully 
the object he had in view. Ferozepore, 
Loudianah, Umballah, and all the frontier 
stations were greatly strengthened; and 
when hehimself proceeded up the country, 
there were not less than 40,000 troops, 
including upwards of 10,000 Europeans, 
at Meerut and the stations in advance. 
It was impossible for those connected with 
the Government of India to have viewed 
without feelings of uneasiness, anarmy close 
to our frontier, dictating to their comman- 
ders and the Government, and exacting 
from the treasury whatever contributions 
they chose to demand. This organized 
and apparently successful mutiny held 
forth an alarming example to our native 
troops, whose fidelity was assailed by the 
most prodigal offers, and by every induce- 
ment that could influence their religious 
prejudices, which operate with them much 
more strongly than their personal interests; 
but, he thanked God! in vain. It was also 
to be borne in mind, that the Sikhs reeruit 
their army to a considerable extent from 
our provinces; and doubtless there were in 
their ranks numerous relatives and friends 
of our sepoys, whose fidelity and deyotion 
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remained unshaken, amid temptations to 
which no soldiers had ever before been ex- 
posed. It was to be hoped that the defeat 
of this, the largest and the bravest army 
that had ever been assembled in India, 
would tend to impress more firmly on the 
minds of the native princes, how vain must 
be all attempts to overthrow our power, or 
oppose the resistless valour of our troops. 
Iie hoped it would also teach them to be 
thankful for the blessing of British rule, 
and with it of British protection, when they 
contemplated the horrors and desolation 
that must have marked the progress of the 
Sikh army; if, unopposed by British arms, 
they had proceeded on their course, ravag- 
ing the plains and plundering the cities of 
Ilindostan. Tle hoped that such reflections 
would have due weight with the native 
princes, and that our empire in the East 
would be consolidated in the manner which 
alone could tend to its permanence, by a 
consciousness prevailing throughout all In- 
dia, that British rule tended to the happi- 
ness, prosperity, and safety of the natives 
of that country. 

Captain LAYARD said, great actions, 
gallant performances, and heroic deeds 
were often lost to the page of history, 


either by the want of a poet or the neglect 


of the historian. But the friends of those 
gallant. spirits whose lives had been of- 
fered up at the shrine of their country, 
neither they nor those gallant warriors 
who happily still remained to maintain its 
honour and its glory, need fear for a mo- 
ment that such would be the case on the 
present occasion; but no doubt would rest 
assured, that after the beautiful and soul- 
stirring speech of the Prime Minister, that 
their deeds and their glory would be 
heralded down to all time. It was for the 
Tlouse to consider if its thanks were due 
to the army and its leaders who had so 
lately fought those desperate conflicts which 
had taken place on the banks of the Sutlej. 
An army brought up by foreed marches, 
in want of food and water, greatly inferior 
to the adversary in number and artillery— 
such was the state of our foree. The 
Sikhs being the finest army ever brought 
together in India by a native Power—an 
army which had been for years formed un- 
der the genius of a great warrior, Runjeet 
Singh, the Lion of Lahore, and disciplined 
for years by French officers—an army as 
gallant as was ever brought into the field ; 
with the finest artillery, to which our own 
could not be compared in number. The 
stake, not if one battle was to be fought, 
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and defeat unhappily followed, easily to be 
recovered—far from it. It was his firm 
conviction, that if we had met a defeat, 
the fortunes of our Indian empire would 
have been to the utmost perilled. The 
armies had met, the din of battle was over, 
the struggle had been arduous, but the 
victory was won. He could not paint the 
picture, but he quoted from that great poet 
who could :— 
“ As the leaves of the forest, when summer js 
green, 
That host with its banner at sunset was seen; 
As the leaves of the forest, when autumn has 
blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and 
strown ; 
And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his 
mail ; 
And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide, 
But from it there rolled not the breath of his 
pride.” 
To whom did we owe that that brave host 
lay withered and strown? Why, under 
God’s good providence, we owed it to those 
gallant leaders—to those valiant troops, 
native and European, whose deeds should 
be for ever inscribed on the tablet of fame, 
and to whom our warmest thanks and gra- 
titude weve assuredly due. But, alas! all 
military success dims the eye that brightens 
up at its glory with the tear that rises for 
the loss of the valiant and the good ; and, 
assuredly, few bright passages of arms, 
few brilliant successes, had left more rea- 
son to deplore a great and grievous loss. 
The gallant Sale, the hero of a hundred 
fights, was no more. It was said that 
when the Duke of Wellington heard he 
was killed, he said he always expected it. 
It was always to be expected ; for, in 
the thickest of the fight, in the heart of 
danger and difficulty, Sir Robert Sale was 
to be found. Ife leaves a name as bright 
as any inscribed on the page of history. 
He lived honoured and beloyed—he died in 
the arms of victory. The gallant Somerset 
is no more. And those who knew him, as 
he did, could wish nothing higher to be 
said than what had been so eloquently ex- 
pressed by the Governor General in his 
despatch. Ile died exhibiting the heredi- 
tary courage of his race—one more of that 
gallant and lamented list ; for, though eut 
off in the spring time of youth, it was 
a spring of such bright and early promise, 
that those who knew and loved the talented 
and gallant man, felt a sure and steadfast 
hope, that, if spared, he would have been 
an honour and an ornament to his country. 
Thousands, equally gallant, no more shall 
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behold the country of their birth—no more 
shall gladden the sight of their friends. 
But those who deplore them as a loss to 
their country, and those who weep over 
them as near and dear to them from the 
ties of kindred and affection, have this 
consolation—they died in a just cause— 
they died in the arms of vietory—they shed 
their blood in the service of a grateful and 
admiring country. The Governor General 
has proved himself a great and a gallant 
leader, beloved by the soldier, exposing 
himself to every hardship and danger ; to 
the other officers he believed equal praise 
was due. The brightest diamond might 
be sullied by a breath: in the greatest sue- 
cesses some errors might be observed. 
But the House ought to show at once 
that the Indian army had in their opin- 
ion maintained the brightness of their 
reputation, and by an unanimous vote of 
thanks show to the world that we had 
every reason to be thankfnl and proud of 
the gallant actions they have performed. 
For his own part, he thanked his gallant 
brethren in arms for their bravery and 
fortitude, and from the inmost recesses of 
his soul he congratulated them upon their 
brilliant achievements. 

Sm H. DOUGLAS said, it was a happy 
cireumstance, gratifying to the public feel- 
ingof the country, that the victories for which 
we were about to return thanks had been 
the fruits of no aggressive act on our part; 
and it would be consolatory to the grief of 
the nation, and to that of those individuals 
more intimately concerned, that the tre- 
mendous sacrifice of valuable lives which 
had taken place, had not been oceasioned 
by any violation of the rights and territories 
of others, by the British troops ; but that, 
on the contrary, the forbearance shown by 
the Governor General and the Commander 
in Chief had been such, as to have exposed 
those gallant and eminent officers to the 
charge of having observed a policy in this 
respect, which was not consistent with the 
rules and principles of military science; 
assuming which, it had been asserted, that 
the British generals should have moved 
up with all their foree to oppose the pas- 
sage of the river at Ferozepoor. He (Sir 
Il. Douglas) need not read to the House 
any of the extraets already cited, to show 
how resolutely the Governor General ad- 
hered to a pacific, forbearing, and defen- 
sive policy. In the last letter which he had 
received from his old and valued friend, 
Previous to his quitting Caleutta for the 


scene of operations, he stated ‘our po- 
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liey will be decidedly pacific; that if 
there should be any errors, they will be 
on the side of honesty and forbearance.” 
But he (Sir Il. Douglas) could show that 
no errors had been committed. Every 
arrangement was made to move from the 
several points of assemblage to meet any 
attack or movement that might be at- 
tempted. Those points were admirably 
chosen to cover and secure the north-west 
frontier of India from any attack that 
could be made upon it; and he (Sir H. 
Douglas) would show that whilst the poli- 
tical reasons and, as it was understood, the 
instructions to the Governor General, which 
enjoined him not to assume any offensive 
position or attitude that might provoke ag- 
gression, were strictly observed, he acted 
most judiciously, in perfect accordance with 
the best rules and principles of stratagetical 
and tactical science, in not collecting his 
force at Ferozepoor, where the passage of 
the river was menaced. 

“ An army attempting the passage of a river has 
the advantage of employing stratagems, which 
frequently lead the defending General to make 
too great a dispersion of his foree. To oc- 
cupy every point is to be nowhere strong; but 
to keep concentrated in one position upon the 
point most threatened by open demonstrations, 
will infallibly lead to attempts to turn it.” 

The distribution of the troops was so judi- 
cious, that all the principal points and sta- 
tions on the north-west frontier were guard- 
ed, and all capable of supporting each 
other. Kurnal and Boorea, on the Jumna, 
which may be considered the base of 
these operations ; Umbala and Surhind, 
next in advance, the former forty-three, the 
latter only twenty-four miles from Ropur, 
at the great bend which the Sutlej takes in 
that direction; Loodheana, next in ad- 
vance on the line of operations, secured ; 
Busseean and Ferozepoor garrisoned and 
provisioned sufficiently to resist a coup de 
main, and hold out until relieved and 
supported, should the enemy attempt to 
cross the river there and attack it with 
all their foree. Had the bulk of the 
British Indian army been concentrated 
near Ferozepoor, certainly the passage 
of the river there would have been effee- 
tually prevented: it would not have been 
attempted—the menace would thus have 
suceeeded, to uncover the north-west portals 
of India to an advance of the enemy through 
the Jullinder Doab, on Loodheana and 
Ropur. The Sikhs would, accordingly, 
have changed their plan of operation, by 
crossing the Beas river, and so turning the 
right of the British position by a movement 
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in foree on Phulour and Ropur. The British 
army must immediately have done one of 
two things—ceither to move by the right, to 
prevent being turned, or to retire. To do 
the former, it must have crossed the Sutlej 
in presence of the enemy, and so violate 
their territory, before they had attacked 
ours, moving only through their own. The 
only other alternative, and that which more 
certainly must have been adopted was, to re- 
tire upon Loodheana. Thus the campaign 
would have opened, not by a brilliant vie- 
tory on the frontier, repressing, repelling, 
and dreadfully punishing an act of aggres- 
sion, but by the retreat of the British 
army from a salient point which it had im- 
properly occupicd in full force, to fall back 
upon points which it ought not to have 
quitted till the enemy’s intentions should 
have been pronounced. Hardinge’s position, 
no doubt, was difficult. Nogeneral, perhaps, 
was ever placed in a more difficult, a more 
responsible position; but he had intellectual 
resources, mental energies, military expe- 
rience, fully adequate to meet and tri- 
umph over all difficulties. Trained to 
their profession on the fields of a pro- 
tracted, righteous, and retributive war, 
under an illustrious Chief, who, by a singu- 
lar and peculiar destiny, had decided the 
fate of two hemispheres — India on the 
plains of Assaye, and by whose sword the 
deliverance of Europe from an iron yoke, 
was ultimately effected on the plains of 
Waterloo—the operations of the British 
Indian army, were conducted by the Go- 
vernor General and Commander in Chief, 
with ability, vigour, and energy, to victory. 
Having risen to offer a few military ob- 
servations upon these splendid operations 
and brilliant victories, he (Sir 1. Douglas) 
would confine himself principally to remarks 
of this character. And now, adverting 
to what had been so ably stated by the 
right hon. Baronet respecting the conduct 
ofa gallant regiment which suffered se- 
verely in the last day’s action; he (Sir 
Howard Douglas) would offer some obser- 
vations, which he hoped might be sufficient, 
if not altogether to remove, at least to ex- 
plain, and obliterate observations which 
had been made, and he regretted to say 
published, containing a censure on the 
conduct of the 62nd Regiment, which, 
when all the circumstances were taken 
into consideration, would, he trusted, efface 
all recollection of any wavering or falter- 
ing there might have been, under a de- 
structive and deadly fire. The establish- 
ment of regiments in India was a thousand 
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men, and they were generally kept well y 

to their strength in the field. The 62nq 
Regiment went into action under 700 bayo. 
nets, and they had 21 officers present, 
When the forces under Littler, from Fero. 
zepoor, and those under the Governor 
General ana Commander in Chief had form. 
ed a junction, one moving by the right, the 
other by the left, they formed into two 
lines, and the attack on the enemy’s ep. 
trenched camp commenced immediate 

in direct echellon from the left, by the 
brigade to which the 62nd belonged. Sup. 
ported only by the fire of a few horse-artil. 
lery guns, the brigade advanced against 
the enemy’s position, under a tremendous 
fire from a very superior, well-served 
artillery. These light guns (6-pounders) 
opened their fire at 1200 yards. Lon, 
Members who were not conversant with 
artillery practice, might not be aware that, 
at such a distance, that nature of gun 
was very inefficient. As the infantry ad- 
vanced, the guns limbered up, approached, 
and opened their fire again at 1000 
yards, .Again advanced to 800 yards, 
and then to 600 yards, and then only 
eame within their powers of efficient and 
correct practice. The infantry had all 
this time to advance under the inereas- 
ing effects of heavy well-served ordnance, 
which our very inferior armament, in num- 
ber and nature of gun, was wholly in- 
capable of getting down, or silencing, and 
consequently of sustaining by their fire the 
advance of the infantry. This constituted a 
great, and, as it appears, an unexpected 
difficulty, which the British and Indian 
troops had to face, and which might have 
proved disastrous against any other troups; 
but which they braved and conquered. It 
may be useful that he (Sir H. Douglas) 
should here recapitulate the number and 
calibre of artillery on both sides. The 
divisions of the British army had 24 
9.pounders, 42 6-pounders, and 2 howit- 
zers. The 21 guns that were with Gene- 
ral Littler were all 6-pounders. There 
was not a 12-pounder in the field with the 
British army! The ordnance captured 
from the Sikh army in the actions of the 
18th, 21st, and 22nd December, were— 
1 gun, 32-pounder; 1 gun, 24-pounder; 
7 guns, 18-pounders; 1 gun, 15-pounder; 
10 guns, 12-pounders: Total, 20 guns.— 
1 gun, 11-pounder; 4 guns, 10-pounders; 
22 guns, 9-pounders; 13 guns, 8-pounders; 
3 guns, 7-pounders ; 10 guns, 6-pounders; 
8 guns, 3-pounders; 1 gun, not stated : 
Total, 82 guns.—1 howitzer, 42 pounder; 
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1 howitzer, 24-pounder; 1 howitzer, 9- 
pounder; 1 howitzer, 6 and a half pounder : 
Total, 4 howitzers.—1l mortar, 10 ewt.; 
] mortar, 24-pounder: Total, 2 mortars.— 
Total, 86 guns, of which 63 are brass, 
taken. The enemy had altogether 150 
gus, Sir John Littler said, that the 
brigade— 

“ Evinced great firmness and resolution in ad- 

yancing to the attack until borne down by the 
furious and irresistible fire from all arms that men 
could be exposed to; the loss of many of their 
officers must have tended to relax their efforts 
and check their ardour, and under such cireum- 
stances only could the disappointment to Her Ma- 
jesty’s 62nd regiment themselves, and to their 
country, have been for a moment conceived.” 
The 62nd regiment lost seventeen of- 
fiers out of twenty-one, and half its men 
struck down in a few minutes. So crippled, 
it was impossible for that regiment or that 
brigade to do more, with supports so far 
in the rear; and, under these circum- 
stances, he must say that a little more 
caution ought to have been used in penning 
so severe a sentence upon so distinguished 
aregiment. He regretted that these ex- 
pressions should appear in an official re- 
port, and in the publie papers. He trusted, 
however, with his right hon. Friend, that 
the gallant deeds and the successes of that 
great day would blot out the memorial of 
such a misfortune, obliterate the temporary 
failure which was occasioned by so tremen- 
dous a crash, and restore the 62nd re- 
giment wholly to the respect of the army, 
to the confidence of the Commander in 
Chief, and the approbation of the country. 
With these observations he (Sir Howard 
Douglas) cordially concurred in the present 
Vote, and expressed his admiration and deep 
sense of the services of the gallant army. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, hethought 
it would have been better if hon. Members 
had confined themselves within the wise 
limits marked out by the mover and 
seconder of this Motion, and had abstained 
altogether from commenting upon the 
policy of the Governor General. Ie eon- 
curred with the greatest pleasure in the 
vote of thanks to the Governor Gencral, 
the Commander in Chief, and the gallant 
troops in India, and he heartily rejoiced to 
hear the gallant Officer who had just sat 
down vindicate one regiment from such 
harsh expressions, which must have been 
deeply galling to their feelings. But his 
object in rising was to ask the Government 
whether any measures had been taken to 
acquaint the relations of the privates and 
non-commissioned officers who were killed, 
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of the loss which had befallen them ? 
Having had ample opportunity of knowing 
the deep anxiety with which news from 
India was expected by the relatives of the 
officers, and being aware those feelings 
must exist as strongly amongst the rela- 
tions of the thousands of private soldiers, 
he would suggest to the Government whe- 
ther it would not be possible to adopt some 
means by which this desirable object could 
be effected ? 

Viscount JOCELYN said, it was usual, 
after a battle, to return a list of the officers 
and soldiers who had fallen to the Horse 
Guards, so that, by inquiry there, their 
relations might acertain what had become 
of them. In the present instance, how- 
ever, no such list had been returned; but 
he hoped they would receive it by the next 
mail, when information would be readily 
afforded to all who applied for it. 

Viscount EBRINGTON suggested that 
when the list was received it should be 
published, to save the relations of the 
soldiers the necessity of writing to the 
Horse Guards. 

Sir R. PEEL said, the noble Lord 
might rely upon it every means should be 
adopted to communicate the fate of the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers to 
their relatives. 

Sm J. HOBHOUSE said, it had never 
been the custom to publish the names of 
private soldiers who fell on these great oc- 
casions, but he knew no other reason why 
it should not be done ; and when he was 
Secretary at War, he had suggested that 
it would be desirable. He wished to take 
the opportunity of saying that he gave his 
most cordial support to the Motion. It 
would be unnecessary for him to say more 
after the addresses of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his noble Friend, by whom it 
was moved and seconded. He doubted if 
the thanks of that House had ever been 
more worthily voted, or whether even the 
annals of India could furnish an instance 
of a more brilliant or, unhappily, a more 
sanguinary engagement. In _ honouring 
these brave men, therefore, they only did 
honour to themselves; and, considering 
that (as he feared) this was only the com- 
mencement of a more serious and san- 
guinary struggle, he thought it would be 
a great encouragement to these brave men 
to find that the Parliament of England took 
the earliest opportunity of thus acknow- 
ledging their distinguished services. 

Mr. R. MANGLES concurred most 
cordially in the vote of thanks proposed, 
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and was glad to acknowledge that, although 
the laurels we had gained had been pur- 
chased with much blood, they could not 
be said to be stained by it. Instead of 
being a war of aggression, the Indian Go- 
vernment had shown so much forbearance, 
that he thought those most envious of the 
glory of our country could not say we had 
sought the occasion, or that we had not 
borne the insolence of our enemics with the 
greatest patience. 

Mr. WILLIAMS WYNN said, he was, 
like his noble relative on the other side 
(Lord Ebrington), most anxious that the 
Government should publish the names of 
all who had fallen in this engagement. He 
always thought the country had been defi- 
cient in this respect; and that not only for 
the satisfaction of the relatives, but as a 
fitting tribute for their services, the names 
of all who fell in battle should be recorded. 
He had the honour, at the time of the battle 
of Waterloo, when it was proposed to erect 
a monument to commemorate that victory, 
to propose that the name of every man who 
fell in that glorious engagement should be 
recorded. This proposition appeared to 
meet with universal approbation at the 
time, and he believed it was only because 
there was no precedent for it that it was 
not acceded to. But it should be remem- 
bered, that if there were no precedents for 
it in England, there were precedents for it 
in antiquity ; and that the Grecks erected 
a pillar at Marathon, and recorded upon it 
the name of every man who fell in that 
engagement. IIe had only to observe, fur- 
ther, that he thought the attachment of the 
Native troops, evinced by the fact that no 
desertions took place, although they were 
fighting against those of their own faith 
and nation, was a circumstance which bore 
the most honourable testimony to the con- 
duct of the British Government in India. 

Dr. BOWRING only wished to say a 
few words in consequence of the right hon. 
Baronet having spoken severely of a party 
in this country, in whose opinions he might 
not share, but who were entitled to defer- 
ence and respect. He granted that this 
Was not a case of aggression or invasion; 
but the party alluded to looked with great 
alarm and distress at war in any shape or 
form; they thought that these great sacri- 
fices could be avoided, and he was grieved 
to hear the right hon. Baronet give any 
opinion against them. He hoped the time 
would come when the pacific principle would 
be more and more taken as the groundwork 
of our policy; it was most intimately con- 
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nected with our social, political, and com. 
mercial interests; he hoped it would be 
more and more adopted, and that only in 
cases of stern necessity would it be yen. 
tured to be departed from. 

Sm R. PEEL was not aware that he 
had spoken harshly of the principle to 
which the hon. Member referred; but he 
certainly had never heard it carried to the 
extent of permitting our throats to be eut, 
or to prevent exertions in self-defence; and 
he thought this a most inappropriate ocea- 
sion to bring that principle forward, 

Sm E. COLEBROOKE only rose in 
consequence of the observation made by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Liverpool 
(Sir H. Douglas) with regard to the distin- 
guished officer who had led the division in 
which the 62nd served. Having had the 
honour of the friendship, and he might say 
the intimacy of that distinguished officer, 
he wished to take that opportunity of mak- 
ing one remark. He had not understood 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) re- 
flect on the conduct of Sir John Littler. 
[Sir R. Prer: Hear.] He was glad to 
hear that cheer from the right hon. Baro- 
net, because the hon. and gallant Member 
seemed to think that it would have been 
the most proper course for Sir John Littler 
to have passed by one of the principal 
events of the conflict, and to have men- 
tioned it in a private despatch; and when 
the gallant officer sought to vindicate the 
conduct of the 62nd, he thought that if he 
had referred to the despatch of Sir John 
Littler, he would have found that vindica- 
tion conveyed in most strong and effectual 
terms. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS had to propose 
that the names of the non-commissioned 
officers and privates who had fallen should 
be recorded in such manner as the forms 
of the House would permit, as he thought 
such a record would be extremely desir- 
able. Ile had thought, on reading the Re- 
solutions which the right hon. Baronet was 
about to move, it was matter of regret to 
find that the names of the distinguished 
officers who had fallen did not appear in that 
proceeding. He had laid the suggestion 
before the right hon. Baronet, and had pro- 
posed a sixth resolution, to the tenor of 
which the right hon. Baronet did not dis- 
agree. Since the subject had been men- 
tioned, he would take the liberty of reading 
to the House the substance of the resolu- 
tion he suggested; and if any individual 
Member would second him, he would move 
it as an addition, admitting that there was 
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no precedent, but seeing no other reason 
against it except the want of a precedent. 
The resolution would be to the effect, that 
the House also highly approves of the dis- 
tinguished services of the late Major Gene- 
ral Sir R. Sale, K.C.B., of the late Major 
General Sir John M‘Caskill, K.C.B., and 
the other officers and men, who, in the per- 
formance of their duty, gloriously fell in 
these memorable actions. It was matter 
of regret that in the vote of thanks trans- 
mitted throughout the whole army no men- 
tion was made of the distinguished officers 
who fell, nor any allusion to the non-com- 
nissioned officers and private soldiers who 
had fallen. He was aware that there would 
be a vote for a monument to the general 
officers who had fallen, but that would not 
extend to the subordinate officers and pri- 
yates who fell upon the same occasion. If 
any hon. Member would second his resolu- 
tion, he would submit it to the House, but 
if not, he would support any proposition for 
recording the names. 

Mr. P. HOWARD seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Sm R. PEEL differed so little from the 
gallant Officer, that he had prepared a re- 
solution to the same effect; but on refer- 
ring to all past examples, he could find no 
precedent for such a resolution. The thanks 
of the House had always been confined to 
the survivors. In the vote of thanks after 
the battle of Trafalgar, no reference was 
made to Lord Nelson; and in the vote of 
thanks after the battle of Waterloo, Sir T. 
Picton was not mentioned. In giving the 
thanks of the House, it was highly import- 
ant to adhere to precedents, not because 
they ought always to be strictly observed, 
but because it would be a source of regret 
to the relations of those who had formerly 
fallen, if a new precedent were made, and 
they had been passed by. As the other 
House had agreed to the vote as it stood, 
there would be a diserepancy if this resolu- 
tion were added; and as there were no in- 
stances in which the names of those who 
had fallen had been included, he thought 
that the gallant Officer would not disturb 
the unanimity by pressing his Amend- 
ment. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS withdrew his 
Amendment. 

- The Resolutions were then put seriatim, 
and carried nem. con. 
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Corn Importation Acts, On the Ques- 
tion— 

“ That in lieu of the Duties now payable on the 
importation of Corn, Grain, Meal, or Flour, there 
shall be paid until the 1st of February, 1849, the 
following Duties ””— 

Mr. VILLIERS rose to move an 
Amendment to the following effeet— 

“To leave out the words ‘ in lieu of,’ in order to 
insert the words, ‘ All duties on imported corn do 
now cease and determine.’ ” 

The hon. Gentleman spoke as follows: Sir, 
in submitting the Amendment of which I 
have given notice, it is not my intention to 
detain the House at any length, or for a 
moment longer than is necessary to explain 
the grounds on which I make this proposi- 
tion. It is the farthest from my intention 
to impede the progress of the measure be- 
fore the House, or to offer any observations 
in hostility to Her Majesty’s Ministers. I 
had indeed intended to have brought for- 
ward, at a later period of the Session, a 
distinct Motion, with a view to carry out 
the object which this Amendment contem- 
plates—namely, the total and immediate 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and to that inten- 
tion I would have adhered. The House has 
very wisely resolved to take into consider- 
ation the protective system with a view to 
its ultimate abolition. The Ministerial 
measure recognises the policy of perfect 
freedom in the supply of the necessaries of 
life to the people of this country; but it has 
postponed the full application of that prin- 
ciple until the 1st of February, 1849. In 
my opinion that delay is not called for. It 
is my conscientious belief that the full ad- 
vantage of the Ministerial scheme may be 
extended to this country at once, without 
danger or inconvenience to any class of the 
community; and it is because I hold this 
opinion, and am anxious that the country 
should be placed with as little delay as pos- 
sible in the enjoyment of the results of that 
policy that I now propose this Amendment. 
I do so in consistency with the Motion to 
the same effect, which it has been my prac- 
tice for some time past to submit to the 
Ilouse. The measure which has united so 
large a number of the productive and in- 
dustrious classes in its favour, has been for 
the immediate repeal of all obstructions on 
trade in the necessaries of life. When I 
made that proposition first to the House, it 
was not without giving it the fullest consider- 
ation. There has ever been in this country a 
large party who complained of their injustice 
and impoliey, and who have been anxious 
for their removal; but of late years a ques- 
tion has arisen whether it is possible for us 
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to remove them immediately, and pass to a 
sounder, wiser, and more rational policy, 
without danger or inconvenience in the 
event of the transition being imme- 
diate. This question I always regarded 
as worthy of consideration, and I have ac- 
cordingly given it the most serious atten- 
tion. It was urged that a panic would be 
created by an immediate transition, and 
that those who have invested their capital 
in the soil might be so much alarmed at 
the possible consequences of entire free 
trade, that they would withdraw their ca- 
pital from agricultural employment; and 
that, from land being thrown out of culti- 
vation, results might ensue which would 
be injurious to the community at large. I 
admit that this consideration had great 
weight with me; and had I not ascertained 
from the testimony of persons who, being 
themselves personally and deeply concerned 
in the welfare of the agricultural interest, 
ought to be best qualified to pronounce an 
opinion on the subject, that this apprehen- 
sion was totally without foundation—that 
it is, in fact, altogether a mistake to sup- 
pose that you cannot pass at once, without 
danger or inconvenience, to a sounder 
poliey—if I had not had the most satisfac- 


tory evidence of this fact, I would not have 
been the instrument for submitting the pro- 


position to the House. But I made it my 
business to obtain the most authentic in- 
formation that I was able on this subject, 
either by consulting experienced and com- 
petent persons, or those without prejudice, 
whose interests were deeply involved in the 
change; and having found upon their testi- 
mony that there was no real foundation for 
fear, I never hesitated to advocate the princi- 
ple, and the measure of total and immediate 
repeal. Inthe year 1843, when I brought this 
Motion forward, I was strongly influenced 
to the course I adopted by the perusal of a 
pamphlet which had just then been pub- 
lished by a farmer, who distinctly announced 
as his opinion, that whenever the Legisla- 
ture should decide on the total abolition of 
the Corn Laws, it would be for the interest 
of the farmers and the agricultural com- 
munity in general, that the abolition should 
be immediate. I mentioned this fact when 
I made the Motion in the year 1843. It 
is not, therefore, now since the opinion of 
the farmers has been so generally ascer- 
tained, that I say it; nor was the case to 
which I referred a solitary one, for, as I 
mentioned at the time, that farmer, after 
expressing these opinions publicly and in 
his works, was called upon by the farmers 
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to preside at a public meeting of his county 
held in the county town, to consider the 
subject of the Corn Laws. I was confirmed, 
moreover, in the wisdom and safety of seek. 
ing the immediate repeal by the opinions 
of some of those who united great agricul. 
tural fame with high rank and station, and 
never hesitated to admit the propriety of 
such a measure. Lord Spencer, for in. 
stance, always declared that he did not par. 
ticipate in the least in the fears of these 
who opposed the repeal of the Corn Law, 
alleging as his reason that the effect of 
their immediate repeal would be to equalize 
the price here and on the Continent; and 
that a rise in the price of grain abroad, 
and some fall in the price in this country, 
which might be expected at first to occur, 
would at the same time prevent that inun- 
dation of foreign corn of which some spoke 
with such dread. He was not single in 
his opinion among those of rank and pro- 
perty who had devoted much consideration 
to the interests of agriculture, and to the 
cireumstances under which farming in this 
country might be improved and profitably 
conducted. I may here allude particularly 
to two noblemen, who, residing much of the 
year on their estates, doing imuch to improve 
their property, are practically acquainted 
with the business of farming. I refer to 
Lord Ducie and Lord Radnor; they have al- 
ways said—and since this measure has been 
proposed have taken occasion particularly 
to declare—that the interest of the farmer 
and the landlord alike required that the 
change should be effected at once: they 
say, moreover, that among their own ten- 
ants and among those in their neighbour 
hoods this opinion is universal. Their 
reasoning was this, that if the time for 
the abolition were to be postponed with a 
view to afford to persons whose capital was 
vested in the soil an opportunity of pre- 
paring for the transition, the postponement 
would fail of its object ; because they 
might rest assured that preparation would 
never be made by the farmer until the 
duty had been actually abolished, There 
would still be a delusive hope on the part 
of the landlords, that they might be able 
to retain protection or revert to the old law; 
and the farmers, with prospects so uncer- 
tain before them, would never think of 
making preparations involving great trou- 
ble and expense. They argued, however, 
that exactly the reverse would be the case 
with the foreign grower, for that he would 
watch with an anxious eye the period for 
the opening of the markets, and possibly 
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proceed at once to make preparations on 
an extensive seale, applying capital in va- 
rious ways to be ready for an open trade 
at the end of the third year, rendering it 
perhaps difficult at _first to the native 
grower to compete with the foreign sup- 
ply. This was the view I entertained in 
defending my proposition in 1843, econ- 
stantly urging out of this House that what 
might be deemed precipitate in other things 
would be only prudent with respect to corn, 
owing to the unprepared state of the Con- 
tinent, and the tardy processes of agricul- 
ture. And now I ask the House to con- 
sider the state of opinion generally on the 
subject, now that the question has to be se- 
riously decided upon ; and I ask if there is 
any one thing on which unanimity has been 
more nearly approached than this; but if 
the Corn Laws are to be repealed, it should 
be done at once. I think that of this fact 
we have had ample indication in the pro- 
gress of the debate. Hon. Members who 
are hostile to the principle of free trade, 
have, without any promptings from this 
side of the House, volunteered the state- 
ment, that if we are to have it, it were 
better to have it immediately ; and this 
they have given not as their own opinion 
only, but as the feeling and opinion of the 
farmers all over the country. It will not 
be denied that certain personages who 
boast to be the farmers’ friends, and who 
profess to have the agricultural interests 
especially at heart, immediately after the 
meeting of Parliament declared voluntarily 
to the world that it would be for the interest 
of the farmers that the Corn Laws, if re- 
pealed at all, should be repealed imme- 
diately. I allude especially to the noble 
Duke in the other House, who, the week 
after the opening of Parliament, volunteered 
the declaration of his own opinion, and 
answered for the opinions of the farmers 
generally (with which he is said to be con- 
versant), that if we were to have repeal at 
all, that it should not be delayed. Every 
body must remember the distinct, emphatic, 
and unequivocal manner in which the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire, who is regarded 
by his Friends as an oracle on farmers’ in- 
terests, made a declaration to the same 
effect. [A Voice: No!] I beg your pardon. 
The hon. Member volunteered the assertion 
that the farmers, if they were put to their 
lection, would prefer immediate to pro- 
tracted repeal; nay, he pledged his honour 
to the fact; and, turning round to the 
Friends behind him, he asked them if it 
Were not true, and they answered by a 





unanimous cheer. There is no county in 
England which has been more forward in 
declaring in favour of protection, than the 
county of Lincoln; and yet my noble Friend 
the Member for Lincoln (Lord Worsley) 
was, I believe, the very first to see the 
advantage of immediate repeal. Three 
months since, he made the declaration in 
favour of immediate repeal (if repeal at all) 
so decisively, so unequivocally, that I had 
expected he would have originated some 
measure in favour of it. So that from 
every quarter—from every authority—from 
which you could expect to learn what is the 
opinion, the interest, and the wish of the 
farmer, you learn it is for the immediate 
repeal. Sir, I do not exactly perceive upon 
what ground then it is that any party in 
this House should object to the Amendment 
which I now propose. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who represent the protection in- 
terest, are quite angry if any one distin- 
guishes their interest as landlords from that 
of the farmers. Iam sure they would be 
angry if I said they had, and I do not wish, 
on this occasion, to provoke their anger by 
saying they have, an interest distinct from 
the farmer; though I know it is said that 
the landlords have interests in this matter 
opposed to that of the farmer. I know it 
is said, that the farmer wants an adjustment 
of rent to prices ; that the farmer wants 
an arrangement with the landlord; that 
the farmers want to come to some terms 
with the landlords on the subject as soon 
as possible; but that the landlords are un- 
willing to vary in any respect their present 
arrangements with their tenants, which is 
for the advantage of the landlords ; that 
they do not despair yet of being able to re- 
tain protection, to keep up some part of the 
sliding-scale; that they are not willing to 
come to terms with the farmers, but hope 
to keep up the prices by retaining the 
protection, and to hold out still by these 
means the prospect to the farmer of high 
prices. But if hon. Gentlemen do really 
wish to do justly by that interest about 
which they appear to be so solicitous, 
and of which they talk so much in this 
House, I offer them now an opportunity 
by supporting this Amendment; and [ 
cannot myself see how they can avoid it. 
There has been so much consideration of 
the general interests in the measure pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Ministers, that I 
should be willing to rest my proposition on 
these grounds alone, namely, that the de- 
lay proposed, simply for the benefit of the 
agriculturist, is not really for his advan- 
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tage, and that his interest is even greater 
than that of the public for an immediate 
settlement. I cannot, however, omit to 
remark upon the opinions of the Govern- 
ment, and the position in which they stand 
with regard to the Amendment. I do not 
do so in any spirit of hostility, or in any 
hostility to the measure that is proposed, 
or in forgetfulness of the difficulties the 
Government had to encounter in the mat- 
ter. But I must call the attention of the 
House to the fact, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
éannot entertain much fear himself re- 
specting the instant suspension or abolition 
of the Corn Law. If I correctly under- 
stand his statement to this House on the 
Ist of November last, he considered that 
there was a very great apprehension of a 
want of food in England, and he conceived 
it would be safe and wise instantly to sus- 
pend the law, or for the time practically 
to abolish it. I do not collect from the 
right hon. Gentleman, that his apprehen- 
sion is less now than it was then. He ap- 
prehended a deficiency of food on the Ist 
of November, in some parts of the United 
Kingdom, and deemed a suspension to be 


necessary. From what has fallen from 
him since the Session commenced, it ap- 
pears that his apprehensions have not 


abated. THis fears are nearly as great— 
quite as great—as they were on the Ist of 
November. The right hon. Baronct then 
has no fear himself of the consequences 
to the country from the immediate suspen- 
sion of the law, for he proposed that sus- 
pension as a mode of extending relief to 
the people; but the right hon. Gentleman 
has stated with great force his reasons for 
permanently abolishing the law, and seems 
to have satisfied himself that at a certain 
time the trade in corn should be free, and 
restriction be permanently abolished. He 
seems then to have reasons why the law 
should be immediately suspended, and to 
have reasons also why it should be perma- 
nently abolished. Now that is precisely 
the effect of my Amendment; I propose 
that the abolition sbould be immediate as 
well as permanent. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he supports the immediate abo- 
lition of the law, has only to look round 
the House, and he will see what he could 
not expect to see on other questions, 
friends on all sides of the House. If he 
looks to that bench [pointing to the protec- 
tionists | from which he has received a fierce 
opposition on the principle of free trade, 
and on which he has been successful, he 
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will find that, on the question of imme. 
diate suspension of the law, they are ready 
to support him. For this they say they 
are prepared; they say it was the thing 
to have done; they urge it now as the 
measure that ought to be adopted. We 
have it then, on the best authority, that 
suspension of the law, or immediate repeal, 
will be attended with no evil, whatever may 
be apprehended from permanent repeal, 
Well, then, if the right hon. Gentleman 
will look opposite to him (to the Opposition 
benches) he will find the party, at the 
head of which is my noble Friend the Mem. 
ber for London, is perfectly ready, on the 
general principle, to support the immediate 
as well as total abolition of the Corn Lay. 
My noble Friend has expressed this view 
of the question, and honestly entertains 
the opinions ; and we know that when he 
expresses an opinion we may rely upon 
him. Therefore, if the right hon. Centle- 
man (Sir R. Peel) will adopt the Amend. | 
ment I propose, which is for the immediate, 
total, and permanent repeal, he will find 
authorities on that side of the House 
[pointing to the protectionists] to assure 
him that it will be safe, and he will find the 
requisite support and strength on this side of 
the House to carry him through with it. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said himself, 
that he has no fears of his own on the sub- 
ject. The hon. Member for Somersetshire 
has elicited his opinion on the matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated, in answer toa 
question from the Member for Somersetshire, 
on the point of postponement, that he had 
been apprehensive of producing panic and 
alarm among the farmers by abolishing the 
law at once, and he was desirous to give 
them time to prepare for the change ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had not then 
heard the consolatory speech of the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire, for he told 
him there was no ground for fear or alarm 
—that if there was to be free trade, the far- 
mers were ready for it, or that they did 
not want delay. The agricultural interest 
do not require the postponement. Then, 
if the right hon. Gentleman himself is in 
favour of the immediate and permanent 
abolition of the law, I cannot understand 
why he should not adopt the Amend- 
ment. Every person seems to be ready for 
it: there is no danger to be apprehended 
from it; and there is a majority in the 
House in favour of it. If, then, Sir, there 
are no objections to or inconvenience at- 
tending the adoption of the Amendment, 
are there not some advantages that would 
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result from it? There is always one that I 
should name before any other—that there 
would then be no impediment to the supply 
of food for the people; and let me say that 
this is a most important consideration this 
year, and perhaps more so than any other 
for many years past. There are several 
reasons why a deficient supply may be ex- 
pected this year. The harvest has been 
bad in Europe, bad in the grain-growing 
countries, and also deficient in other States 
not usually dependent on foreign supply ; 
our own harvest has been deficient ; there 
has been a failure in an important article 
of subsistence in Ireland, and there is an 
unusually great consumption of wheat in 
this country; there is little to come from 
America this year, and we must expect 
less than usual from the Baltic. The 
prices are high in neighbouring countries, 
the ports are open for imports, but shut 
for export. Already wheat, destined for 
this country, has not waited for the passing 
of this measure, but has proceeded to 
Antwerp, and found a market. There 
was a profit to be obtained from the price, 
and there was no duty. We are then in a 


state possibly to want food this year, and 


yet to be in danger of not obtaining it. 
We have no indication of the harvest yet 
for the coming year, and before nine 
months are over we may be suffering from 
a deficiency—paying a high price, and the 
bnsiness of the country disturbed by it. 
Every sixpence of duty may tell upon the 
supply and the price this year, The 
hon. Gentleman, in continuation, asked 
if that was just towards the people, or if 
it was wise, after the admission that had 
been made of the error, the mischief and 
the inhumanity of the law, and whether it 
was politie to let the people see this rem- 
nant of it in operation and possibly as ef- 
fective in causing their suffering as before 
it was amended? This duty of 4s. might 
be as effective in excluding food a short 
time hence as the present duty of 17s. If 
food were to rise much on the Continent, if 
prices became at all equalized, this 4s. 
added to all the other charges of importa- 
tion might prevent a grain coming in: on 
this account, therefore the duty is most 
objectionable. It would not, perhaps, be 
fair to suppose that the Government had 
retained this duty from choice, and not to 
notice the supposed reasons of its reten- 
tion. It was said that they had contrived 
their scheme with a view to its success, 
that they had secured a certain amount of 
support for the measure as it was, but if 
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they were to alter it in this particular, they 
might risk the loss of the measure in 
another place: this consideration, he un- 
derstood, would weigh with some of his own 
friends, who felt anxious that the mea- 
sure before the House should be secured. 
There might be prudence, no doubt, in this 
course, and he did not impugn their judg- 
ment; at the same time he felt it his duty 
to state the reasons distinctly to the 
House, that he thought ought to weigh 
with it, and decide it to adopt the Amend- 
ment. Ile was sure they were such that 
justified its being proposed. Before he sat 
down he could not help submitting one 
other consideration to the House bearing 
upon the subject. He referred to the 
statement made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stockport, during the last de- 
bate. He stated that that great organiza- 
tion of the people of which he was a leader, 
was formed and existed for the single and 
simple purpose of obtaining the removal of 
all obstructions to the trade in the necessa- 
ries of life ; and he answered for the good 
faith of those who followed him, that the 
day after this law was repealed that that 
association would dissolve. Now it was not 
underrating the services which he (Mr. 
Villiers) considered the League had ren- 
dered to the country, to say, that that 
would be a great advantage. He believed 
that the time would soon arrive when the 
services of the League would be fully and 
duly appreciated by the whole country ; 
for his part he should always look back 
with satisfaction at having co-operated 
with it, and joined in their exertions as far 
as he was able. They had sought to dis- 
seminate the views and opinions of those 
clear and calm minds that had enlightened 
this country on the difficult science of po- 
litical economy. They had sought sup- 
port only by appealing to the reason of 
those whom they addressed; and he ho- 
nestly believed that they had, during the 
long period of their agitation, given as 
little real cause of offence to those opposed 
to them as any body of men that ever were 
united for a great public object. But, 
doubtless, it was an evil that such a com- 
bination should exist. It was impossible 
for them to proceed without exciting bad 
feeling and great animosity between clas- 
ses. He, for one, deeply regretting that 
result, was anxious that no reason should 
remain to warrant a continuance of the 
cause. That could, as his hon. Friend 
the Member for Stockport said, be only 
effected in one way; for he know that both 
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he and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Durham were deeply bound to those who 
trusted them that they would not cease 
their exertions until the object for which 
they were associated was attained. He 
did not say that this ought to be binding 
on the Legislature, if any evil was likely to 
follow from it; but his case was, that 
there was no evil likely to ensue ; nothing 
indeed, but advantage to the interest in 
question—added to which would be the 
blessing that those classes who had been 
brought into collision would, after the re- 
peal of this law, cease to struggle with 
each other, and only see their real interest 
in co-operating to promote the interest and 
happiness of the public at large. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Amendment as above. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he would 
not long occupy the attention of the House. 
The opinions he entertained on the subject 
were very well known, as were the opinions 
he entertained upon the conduct of the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who insulted the country by bring- 
ing forward these measures in a deceitful 
manner. The course pursued by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton was, he had 
no hesitation in saying, a comparatively 
bold, manly, and independent one: he had 
proved himself a much more honest man 
than any one on the Treasury benches. He 
wished he could speak as well of those in 
whom he had formerly placed confidence. 
He would read to the House a speech 
made at a banqnet at which Sir Robert 
Peel was present in 1838. On that oeca- 
sion the right hon. Baronet treated with 
extreme ridicule the Government of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell), 
which was then in power. At that meet- 
ing there were present, among others, the 
following gentlemen: the Marquess of 
Chandos, now the Duke of Buckingham, 
well known by the appellation of ‘ the 
Farmer’s Friend,’’ and a more honourable 
title he could not bear; and what was 
more, the noble Duke deserved it. The 
Marquess of Chandos was in the chair, and 
among those present were Sir R. Peel, 
Lord Francis Egerton, Mr. Goulburn, Lord 
Lowther, Sir R. Inglis, Lord Stanley, Sir 
J. Graham, Mr. Herries, and Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset. He could not say whether 
the noble Lord yet continued 2 Member of 
the Government. He had not seen him in 
the House lately. He could not say where 
he was, but felt sure that that noble Lord 
woud not be found, where it was said 
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another noble Lord had been found, in the 
coalhole. But what were the words of the 
right hon. Baronet on that occasion? He 
said— 


“T am deeply grateful for the motives which 
have influenced you in paying me this mark of re- 
spect, unparalleled in the political annals of this 
country, and for the corresponding feeling with 
which you, Gentlemen, have just received the 
proposition of my noble Friend. Gentlemen, | 
wish I had any command of language, at least of 
appropriate and befitting language, to convey to 
you the sensations which, as you must perceiye, 
almost overpower me; but I feel that it is inf- 
nitely better to appeal to your feeling for an esti- 
mate and vindication of mine—to the conscious. 
ness of each of you that, were you placed in my 
present situation, you would rather remain per- 
feetly silent than try to express your gratitude by 
the trite and exhausted forms of complimentary 
acknowledgment. Gentlemen, you have conferred 
upon me the highest reward that can be conferred 
upon a public man who does aspire to that distine- 
tion, and that alone, which is founded upon the 
esteem and confidence of intelligent and en- 
lightened men, who is ambitious of power, but of 
that power only which, having its roots in much 
esteem and confidence, adds life and vigour to the 
authority derived from office, and does not wither 
and deeay when official authority is extinct. Gen- 
tlemen, you have also proved to me and others 
that there are other bonds of connexion—other 
sympathies which unite us besides a cold coneur- 
rence in political sentiments. You have proved to 
those who are treading the rugged and laborious 
path which leads to political eu.inence, that they 
may on their way be cheered by the cordial voice 
of friendship, and the cheering tones of personal 
attachment and esteem. By this feeling, Gentle- 
men, you have done much more than even the 
honour it confers upon me; you have given a 
public demonstration that the great object to 
which, for some years past, my exertions have 
been mainly directed, is completely accomplished. 
My object for some years past—that which I have 
most earnestly laboured to accomplish—has been 
to lay the foundation of a great party—which, ex- 
isting in the House of Commons, and deriving its 
strength from the popular will, should diminish the 
risk and deaden the shock of a collision between 
the two deliberative branches of the Legislature 
—which should enahle us to check the too impor- 
tunate eagerness of well-intending men, for hasty 
and precipitate changes in the Constitution and 
laws of the country, and by which we should be 
enabled to say, with a voice of authority, to the 
restless spirit of revolutionary change, ‘ Llere are 
thy bounds, and here shall thy vibrations cease.” 
This was what the right hon. Baronet said 
after dinner, and cum vino veritas. Such 
were the opinions, then, of the right hon. 
Baronet, or rather the professed opinions; 
for he (Colonel Sibthorp) was sorry to say, 
that he thought the right hon. Baronet en- 
tertained the same opinions then as now, 
but he wanted the moral courage to avow 
them ; moral courage—that quality which 
was a great virtue in any man, but above 
all requisite in a Prime Minister, The 
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right hon. Baronct’s system of politics 
seemed to be founded upon expediency. 
Yes; that one word would explain his 
whole conduct. The right hon. Baronet 
deprecated the conduct of the noble Lord 
opposite, who was then in power; but tem- 

ra mutantur nos et mutamur in illis. 
He had no doubt the right hon. Baronet 
could turn round upon him as he did the 
other night, and say—[A call of “ Ques- 
tion” ]—If the hon. Member who called 
“Question” was tired of him, he could 
walk out. But he would tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that the man who was 
white to-day and black to-morrow would 
not appear to advantage, either to that 
House or to the country. He should not 
be at all surprised if the right hon. Baronct, 
before the expiration of three years, pro- 
posed the immediate and total repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Three years was a favourite 
period with the right hon. Baronet. Three 
was a pet number of his. There were 


three years of triumph—three years of 
postponement—three reasons—three tests, 
just as there are three Secretaries of State. 
As for the right hon. Baronet, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
he had filled—he could not tell how many 


situations. ILe had assumed all the shapes 
of Proteus—he had at least undergone 
three times three chops and changes—in 
short, the right hon. Baronet was ready 
for any place—Tory, Whig, or Radical— 
“any port ina storm.’’ Something had 
been said in the former discussion about 
the Church. It was only last year that 
the right hon. Baronct at the head of the 
Government had given him very strong 
reason to think he had no very strong at- 
tachment to the Church, by his conduct on 
the Maynooth and other questions. By 
their acts you will know them. His con- 
vietion was, that the right hon. Baronet 
felt as much for the Church as he did for 
the farmers—that was, he eared as little 
for one as the other—that he was as little 
disposed to maintain the rights of the 
Church as he was those of the farmers. Ie 
had heard the League was to be dissolved ; 
but, if so, what was to become of the votes 
they were to manufacture, and of their pro- 
Ject for undermining ‘ the proud aristo- 
cracy,’’ as the right hon. Baronet termed 
them. The hon. and gallant Officer read 
another extract from the speech of Sir 
R. Peel above quoted, showing the neces- 
sity for union and exertion in the Conserva- 
tive party, and proceeded to say—but the 
right hon, Gentleman having now betrayed 
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that party, he attempted to support himself 
by those Members of it who still adhered to 
him, and by the party opposite. But inter 
duas sellas inerduas. In other words, be- 
tween two stools the brecch will fall to the 
ground. He was sorry to see the Treasury 
benches so much infested with those noxi- 
ous animals called rats. The gallant Officer 
proceeded to read another extract from the 
speech of Sir R. Peel :— 

“ My object is, that by steadily attending to our 
duty, by censuring the Government on all ocea- 
sions when they deserve it, enforcing our princi- 
ples by aiding them to carry those measures which 
we think right, even though by so doing we may 
be rescuing the Government, we may establish 
new Claims upon the approbation of the country. 
I own I have felt on some occasions, when we 
might have relied upon a majority in favour of 
those principles which the Government professed 
to share in common with us, yet I have found that 
when a question involved the existence of the Go- 
vernment, the principles were forgotten, and the 
only consideration was, how most effectually the 
Government might be preserved. It cannot be 
satisfactory to be told—* You deserve censure, but 
rather than inflict it upon you, we will vote in your 
favour to rescue you.’ Gentlemen, there was an 
observation made more than a hundred years ago 
by Mr. Addison, who lamented the violent party 
heats and resentments which appeared to obstruct 
the performance of public duty, and suggested that 
it was a bounden duty to combine all neutral men 
in defence of the common good. Ue thought it 
possible to form some sort of covenant to which 
moderate men might adhere, and by which, rising 
above party considerations, and only seeking for 
the publie good, they might be bound. He found 
great difficulty in framing such an instrument, but 
at length he hit upon a form of covenant for mo- 
derate men. I will read the form of association 
which Mr. Addison proposed, and which he ex- 
pected to be subscribed by moderate men, but 
which, I believe, would find but little favour in 
these days. It was to this effect:—‘ We whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, do solemnly de- 
clare that we do conscientiously believe that two 
and two make four, and that we shall adjudge any 
man to be an enemy who advances or pretends to 
the contrary. We are likewise ready to main- 
tain at any hazard, against all men, that six is less 
than seven in all times and places. We do finally 
declare our firm determination to eall black black, 
and white white, and that we shall, on all ocea- 
sions, oppose such persons as shall, on any day of 
the year, hold black to be white, or white black, to 
the utmost period of our lives.’ If Mr. Addison 
were now alive, he would perceive that this form 
of association was not much appreciated by the 
friends of the Government; but if he had drawn 
it in a different form—if he had said, ‘ We wil! on 
all occasions, on every day of the year, vote black 
to be white, or white black, whenever the Govern- 
ment is implicated,’ that would insure more signa- 
tures than the declaration which he proposed, that 
two and two make four, and that on every day of 
the year, black shall be considered black, and white 
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white. 
He thought that what the right hon. Ba- 
ronct said of making black white, and white 
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black, was thoroughly illustrated by some 
of his supporters, who spoke one way, and 
voted precisely the reverse. They spoke 
white, and voted black. He really could 
not see what the grounds were upon which 
the right hon. Baronet could at all justify 
or excuse himself from bringing forward 
the present question ; and as for the in- 
formation conveyed in his speech, he 
thought it was completely refuted in the 
admirable one delivered by the noble Lord 
(Lord George Bentinck) on Friday night. 
The gallant Officer read one of the notes of 
invitation which Sir R. Peel was accus- 
tomed to send to his supporters previously 
to the commencement of the Session, re- 
questing them to meet him at his house, to 
concert the line of action to be adopted and 
pursued during the Session; but neither 
himself, nor any of those about him had re- 
ceived a similar note this Session. Atany 
rate he had not been honoured with any in- 
vitation to the right hon. Baronet’s house; 
but had he attended the League meetings 
at Covent Garden, this might have been the 
case. He should oppose the right hon. 
Baronet whenever it was possible. On 
this occasion, however, he regretted he 
could not do so. If, on the division, he 


went into the same lobby with the right 
hon. Baronet to oppose the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, it was from no attach- 
ment, no affection, no regard for the right 
hon. Baronet, or for any one Member on 


the Treasury benches. It was solely be- 
sause he was obliged to choose the least of 
two evils. The right hon. Baronet had 
been surrounded by a great and powerful 
party—such a party as no other Minister 
ever had. He might have retained that 
party firm to himself and beneficially for 
the country. That party had ever shown 
loyalty to their Sovereign, and reverence 
for the Protestant Church. They had al- 
ways endeavoured to uphold and maintain 
the Church. That party would have gone 
through fire and water for him. He had, 
however, deceived and betrayed that party; 
and let him now beware lest he was sowing 
the seeds of a revolution. He hoped he 
should never see the day when he should 
find his country ruined by those who had 
betrayed it, but who ought to have pre- 
served it. The gallant Colonel concluded 
by cautioning the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government to beware 
of his free-trade associates, and to guard 
against the dangers likely to arise from the 
dissemination and encouragement of their 
doctrines. 
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Lorp WORSLEY said, as the hop, 
Member for Wolverhampton had alluded to 
him, and to a statement which he had 
made on this question on another occasion, 
at a time when it was thought impossible 
the question could be met as a mere mat- 
ter of compromise, and when he supposed 
that the House of Commons were to de. 
cide by a large majority that no alteration 
of the Corn Law should take place, or else 
that there should be a settlement of the 
question either by a total abolition, or by 
such an arrangement as those who adyo- 
cated total abolition would assent to, he 
wished to state to the House the grounds 
on which he intended to give his vote on 
the present Amendment. It was now pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton, that all duties on the im- 
portation of foreign corn should totally and 
immediately cease. On the other hand, it 
was proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that, until 1849, there should be a 
continuance of the sliding-scale, on a much 
lower rate of duty than that now in opera- 
tion. His impression was, that if the 
question were solely whether the Motion 
proposed now by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, or that of Her Majesty's 
Government, should be agreed to, it would 
be much better that they should now de- 
cide in favour of immediate and total re- 
peal, than that they should be forced to 
remain in a state of constant uncertainty 
during a period of three years from the 
present time. On those grounds, if the 
House had to decide simply between those 
two propositions, he certainly should be in 
favour of the proposition of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton. But he 
had to look to the question in this light: 
he felt that if he were to vote in favour of 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton; and if that Motion 
were carried by the House, he would thus 
aid in precluding himself from considering 
other Amendments which were to be pro- 
posed by other hon. Members on this ques- 
tion. It might be considered that, in adopt- 
ing this course, he was not acting quite 
consistently with the opinion which he had 
before expressed in favour of a desire to 
set this question at rest; but he hoped he 
could satisfactorily explain to the [House 
that the charge of inconsistency could not 
be brought against him, and that he was 
justified in taking the course which he 
adopted, because he believed that the pro- 
positions to be brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Anglesea (Mr. W. 0. Stanley) 
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would be a settlement of the question, and 
because he was anxious to give that propo- 
sition his support. The Amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by the hon. Member 
for Anglesea was, that in lieu of the duties 
now paid on the importation of foreign 
corn and grain, there should be paid a fixed 
duty of 5s. a quarter on wheat, 2s. 6d. a 
quarter on barley, and 2s. on oats. Now, 
it might be said, those who had hitherto 
advocated a total repeal of the Corn Laws, 
would not be satisfied with that arrange- 
ment—that it would not come up with 
their expectations or desires; but, on the 
other hand, the persons who had hitherto 
supported them couldnot but feel that such 
a plan would not materially enhance the 
price of food; and although it would not 
afford any real protection to the agricul- 
turists of this country, it would, to a cer- 
tain extent, supply that loss to the re- 
yenue which a total repeal would effect, 
and which must otherwise be made up 
by the imposition of some other bur- 
den. The hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 


ton must know better than he (Lord Wors- 
ley) did, the opinions of the persons to 
whom he alluded; but it was not improbable 
that, though they had asked so much, they 


would take less than they demanded. He 
remembered that, before the Reform Bill 
had been proposed, they were told that 
nothing short of vote by ballot, a con- 
siderable extension of the franchise, and 
the repeal of the Septennial Act, would 
at all satisfy the country; and yet, when a 
measure much shorter than these demands 
was proposed, it was admitted to be a greater 
step than was thought possible to obtain. 
He did not consider that the Amendment 
about to be proposed by the hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. R. M. Milnes), would 
prove a settlement of the question. That 
was, that the sliding-seale, which, as pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the present instance, was to cease altoge- 
ther in 1849, should continue after that 
period; that it was to be a permanent 
sliding-seale varying from 10s. to 4s. 
a quarter on wheat. That proposition 
would not, he was convinced, be con- 
sidered satisfactory by those who advo- 
cated an alteration in the laws; whereas, 
by adopting a fixed duty of 5s. a quarter 
upon wheat, as proposed by the hon. Mem- 
her for Anglesea, he considered the corn 
merchant would be satisfied, as he would 
then have a regularity in the trade he would 
have to prosecute, while many who now 
opposed any alteration in the existing law 
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would also give such an arrangement their 
support. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Captain Polhill) had also 
given notice of an Amendment which he 
thought he could show it would be utterly 
impossible to carry. The Amendment was 
to the effect— 

“That, in the event of this House consenting 
to the change proposed by the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government in the duties on 
the importation of foreign corn for three years, 
that the amount of such duties as received shall 
be appropriated as a fund to relieve or compensate 
such tenant-farmers of the United Kingdom now 
subjected to certain rents, burdens, covenants, and 
obligations entered into under the present scale of 
duties, who may prove before a Select Committee 
of this House, that they have been ruined, impo- 
verished, or deeply injured by the lessening of the 
protection they now possess.” 

Ile thought the House would agree with 
him that it would be utterly impossible to 
have a Committee to decide who had been 
ruined by the reduction of protective duties, 
or who had not, and to hear the complaints 
of farmers, and ascertain whether the ruin 
of which they would complain might be 
owing, perhaps, to the effect of a change in 
the Corn Laws, or perhaps to incautious or 
improper arrangements entered into by 
particular individuals. If the majority of 
the House should support the views of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, he should thereby be precluded from 
supporting any other proposition advocating 
a higher amount of duty; and he could not, 
therefore, give any assistance towards 
bringing about such a result. On the other 
hand, he thought there might be very se- 
rious evils arise from the course proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government. How, for 
instance, could they avoid the difficulty 
which would arise when the anticipations 
which had been expressed, and which he 
understood it was generally believed out of 
doors would be carried into effect, namely, 
that an endeavour would be made on the 
part of the farmers and those by whom 
they were advised, to get back at the 
next general election the protection of 
which they were now to be deprived, by 
returning {o Parliament none but Mem- 
bers pledged to support a Corn Law, and 
to vet rid of the measure which Her 
Majesty’s Government were now prepared 
to earry: and how, he would ask, while 
such a course of proceeding were threat- 
ened, could those who were the advo- 
cates of the Anti-Corn-Law League be 
expected to persuade the Members of that 
association to dissolve their body. They 
could not expect that such a course would 
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be taken; and in stating that he would 
support the Motion of his hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, if the question were sim- 
ply between it and the propositions of the 
Government; he did so, because he was 
not one of those who would delude the 
farmers—he could not call it by any milder 
term—with the idea that they could get 
back again the protection which it was now 
proposed to be taken from them. If he 
were to hold forth that language to the 
farmers, he felt that he should be taking a 
dishonest part; because he did not think 
the agriculturists had the least chance of re- 
covering the protection of a Corn Law if it 
were once taken from them. He could not, 
therefore, give any vote that would hold out 
the least expectation of such an event tak- 
ing place. If he had silently opposed the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton, in order to support the 
measure of the Government, it might lead 
to an expectation out of doors, that he 
thought there was a chance of the agricul- 
turists again getting the protection of 
which they were now to be deprived. He 


did not think there was the least probability 
of such an event taking place; and believ- 
ing such to be the case, he could not do 


otherwise, acting as an honest man, than 
show by his vote the view which he enter- 
tained of the question. In voting against 
the Amendmeet of his hon. Friend, he 
wished also to show that he believed it was 
impossible the agriculturists could ever 
again possess such an amount of duty as 
they at present enjoyed. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON was one of 
those who never entertained any sanguine 
expectations that those hon. Members who 
advocated protection would support the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. He felt that 
when the proposition of immediate repeal 
was submitted to the House, those hon. 
Members would find very good reasons for 
not giving it their support; but, at the 
same time, he was extremely glad to hear 
from the noble Lord who had just sat 
down, that he did not withhold his vote 
from his hon. Friend (Mr. Villiers), because 
he would wish to encourage the feeling 
among the tenant-farmers that the protec- 
tion which was now about being withdrawn 
from them could ever again be restored. 
Ilis noble Friend had told them that, if he 
were to take such a part, he should not be 
acting honestly—conscientiously believing, 
as his noble Friend did, that protection 
once withdrawn could never be again con- 
ferred upon them; but such being the con- 
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viction of his noble Friend, he would neees. 
sarily be perfectly justified in giving his 
vote in favour of the Motion of his hon, 
Friend. He thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton had taken g 
judicious course in submitting this measure 
to the House. He thought it was due to 
the country, to those who had acted cor. 
dially with him in this free-trade move. 
ment, and due to the hon. Member him- 
self, to submit this proposal to the House, 
It was a proposal, as his hon. Friend had 
very justly observed, which had been taken 
and adopted as the motto of the free-trade 
movement after due consideration. It had 
caused some unpopularity to the advocates 
of free trade. It had been said that the 
question of immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws was a proposition which overlooked 
the sufferings that might arise to the agri- 
cultural body from the immediate transition 
from monopoly to complete freedom of 
trade. All these things were taken into 
consideration, and formed the elements on 
which the Gentlemen who had conducted 
the free-trade movement had come to the 
decision that it was better for the agricul- 
tural interests, and for all the interests of 
the country, that this question should be 
settled by the mode of immediate and un- 
conditional repeal. Ile thought that his 
hon. Friend himself, having taken so pro- 
minent a part in the promotion of the re- 
peal of the Corn Law, was entitled to be 
heard in respect to the settlement about to 
be made. His hon. Friend must take a 
very large share of the responsibility on 
his shoulders; and on the shoulders of his 
friends must also rest much of the respon- 
sibility of the future consequences of this 
measure. Therefore, he would say his 
hon. Friend was entitled to have a voice 
in the settlement of the question. With 
regard to the allegation that they would 
endanger the plan of the Government by 
asking for something more than was pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet, all he 
could say was that he did not think that 
danger would exist if they succeeded in 
inducing the House of Commons to carry 
his hon. Friend’s propositions. As to what 
would take place elsewhere, with that, he 
submitted, they had nothing to do. All 
he could say was, that there was not a 
single supporter of the right hon. Baronet 
on his own side of the House, who had 
spoken during the late debate, who had 
stated that he gave his support to the 
measure in consequence of the three years’ 
grace that was afforded to the agricultural 
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interests, while many opponents of the 
measure had expressly declared that they 
would prefer immediate to gradual repeal. 
Under these circumstances, he could not 
perceive that any danger could possibly 
arise from pressing upon the Committee 
the Motion of his hon. Friend. But when 
he took into consideration the present con- 
dition of the country, he felt that the case 
of his hon. Friend was perfectly irresistible. 
It was the only case that met the cireum- 
stances which had been stated by the First 
Minister of the Crown. The First Minis- 
ter had told them that he had two objects 
in view: one to settle permanently the 
question how the future commercial policy 
of the country should be conducted; and 
the other was how, at the present moment, 
they were to avert a great national cala- 
nity. Now, his hon. Friend had reminded 
the House that, in November, the right 
hon. Baronet had thought that no measure 
short of opening the ports and a complete 
freedom of the corn trade, would satisfy the 
present emergency; and he had also con- 
tended that nothing short of total repeal 
would be a final adjustment of the Corn 
Law question. Under these circumstances, 
it appeared to him that there was no course 
which the House of Commons could, in 
common reason and with consistency, adopt 
at the present moment but total and imme- 
diate repeal. Nothing short of such an 
adjustment could meet the present exigency 
in Ireland; and he would beg to remind 
the right hon. Baronet that, though he 
might grant these three years’ grace to the 
agriculturists, it was a question whether, 
considering the accounts which were re- 
ceived from that country, he could main- 
tain this degree of protection even until the 
month of July next. Ilow could he, when 
he knew that famine and fever were mak- 
ing progress in Ireland in consequence of 
the want of food—how could he possibly 
maintain any duty on the importation of 
foreign corn? Ile would ask, if it were 
tight to open the ports in November last, 
how eould a maintenance of the duty be 
defended at the present moment, especially 
when he considered that the circumstances 
which justified the opening of the ports in 
November had become more and more 
pressing at the present moment? His 
noble Friend had touched on the duty on 
Wheat; but they should also look to the etfect 
of the duty on barley and oats. Taking 
the present prices of barley and oats, the 
seale of the right hon. Baronet would 
amount to an actual prohibition. No bar- 
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Jey or oats could be now introduced into 
the country and sold at the present prices 
if they had to pay 2s. 6d. duty. How, 
then, could they for a moment suppose it 
was possible to maintain a duty to the pro- 
posed extent under the emergency at pre- 
sent existing in Ireland? The duty of 2s. 
upon oats and barley was, after all, 10 per 
cent upon the value. He believed that, 
taking the price of barley in this country 
at the present moment, it could not be im- 
ported and pay duty at a profit. Those 
duties would cause considerable supplies of 
oats and barley to be thrown into the Eng- 
lish market, and to be diverted from foreign 
markets; and this when we were told that 
every grain of corn that could be imported 
into this country was necessary to avert 
the calamity with which we were threatened. 
That immediate, instead of deferred, repeal 
was better for the agricultural interest, 
there could be no doubt. Ile himself did 
not believe the farmers cared anything 
about the Corn Law question. He declared 
positively it had struck him as something 
most remarkable, when he was in the 
country, to find that, as a matter of busi- 
ness, the tenant-farmers did not seem to 
care one straw about the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. As a matter of politics, they 
might have some concern upon it; as a 
matter of opinion, they had not; but if Gen- 
tlemen opposite were right in saying that 
the farmer was entitled to a reduction of 
rent in consequence of the withdrawal of 
protection, when the farmer came to ask 
them for an adjustment, what would be 
their answer ? Would they not say, ‘* Wait 
and see what the effect of free trade will 
be ?”” His hon. Friend the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Cobden) had informed the 
country that prices would not be affected 
by the repeal of the Corn Laws; and, 
therefore, they (the protectionists) said to 
their tenants, ‘* Wait till the Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1849, and see whether it will then be 
necessary to make a re-arrangement of 
rent, or to lay out capital in particular im- 
provements.’’ He (Mr. Gibson) believed 
that the change impending over the agri- 
cultural body till 1849 would cause many 
improvements to be postponed till that 
period, which, if the repeal took place now, 
would be carried into effect before. If a 
man was ordered to be executed this day 
three years, did the House suppose he 
would occupy the interval in preparing for 
eternity ? Nothing of the kind. He would 
be calculating how he could avert the sen- 
tence. The position of the protectionists 
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was exactly the same. Protection had 
been fairly put upon its trial; it had been 
found guilty of high crimes and misde- 
meanours, and condemnation had been 
passed upon it by that House. All that 
was asked for now was its speedy and im- 
mediate execution, and no respite. A re- 
spite, instead of being a kindness, would be 
a cruelty; and he called upon the House to 
adopt, as the best measure for the agricul- 
tural interest, as the most in accordance 
with the justice of the case, and the most 
equal to meet the pressing emergencies of 
Ireland, the Amendment proposed by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT said, if no danger 
could be proved to arise from the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, he would vote for it; but if anything 
occurred in the course of the debate to 
make him seriously believe that the even- 
tual success of the measure proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would be endan- 
gered by the Amendment, however much 
he might respect the hon. Member (Mr. 
Villiers) for his advocacy of this cause— 
and no one could honour him more for it 
than he did—then, upon the principle laid 
down by the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) at the commencement of the Session, 
in order to save that great measure, he 
should vote against the Amendment. The 
question he asked himself, in determining 
the principle upon which he should give 
his vote was this :—Under the existing cir- 
cumstances of the country, is it right and 
just that the price of the food ef the people 
should be increased by restrictive laws ? 
Iie had attended a meeting of his constitu- 
ents in November last, and he told them 
that, in his opinion, the only justification 
of the ports being closed was the fact then 
supposed to exist, that there was no Go- 
vernment responsible for the affairs of the 
country. The statements made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury during the late 
debates fully supported him, when he said, 
‘‘at that time there was no Government 
responsible for the affairs of the country ;”’ 
and it was notorious that his right hon. 
Friend could not open them, in consequence 
of certain disagreements. Had anything 
happened since to make him (Mr. B. Escott) 
believe that there ought to be no restrie- 
tions on the importation of food? He 
thought everything had happened to make 
the unrestricted importation of food more 
necessary than it was before; and, under 
these circumstances, he should vote for the 
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Amendment, unless he found that by 9 
doing he should endanger the great mega. 
sure of Her Majesty’s Ministers. One 
word with regard to the farmers : they said 
they wanted to have done with agitation, 
and that there was but one way to accom. 
plish that, which was, to repeal the Com 
Law for ever. There was but one Mem. 
ber on the benches near him who would 
tell the farmers differently ; but it was 
mere delusion to tell them anything else, 
This being the case, he asked whether it 
would not be better for the interests of the 
farmers, for the interests of trade and 
commerce, and for the credit of the House 
of Commons to repeal the Corn Laws at 
once. 

Mr. R. COLBORNE, not having had 
any previous opportunity of expressing his 
opinion on this subject, wished to state the 
grounds on which he should give a cordial 
and sincere support to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. He 
had given his support to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, not because he believed that all the 
details of his proposed measure were per- 
fect, but because the measure itself was 
right in principle. The arguments and 
reasoning of the right hon. Baronet had 
clearly proved free trade to be right in 
principle; but, notwithstancing this appro- 
bation, he (Mr. R. Colborne) reserved to 
himself the right of voting against what- 
ever parts of the measure he might think 
proper. That measure was a free-trade 
measure; but it would have told better upon 
the country if it had included the total and 
immediate repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had told the 
House it was not his wish that the Amend- 
ment should be carried, for fear it should 
endanger the Ministerial measure; and on 
this point he would allude to one subject 
upon which he feared there would not be 
found many to agree with him. He re- 
ferred to a dissolution of Parliament upon 
this question. He believed if Parliament 
were dissolved, the cause of free trade 
would gain; but when he heard the noble 
Lord say they dared not oppose the mea- 
sure, because he thought if there was a 
dissolution upon it, there was not sufficient 
spirit to carry him through, he (Mr. R. 
Colborne) would ask what stronger proof 
there was of it than the arguments urged 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite in favour of an 
appeal to the country ? Before this mea- 
sure was finally settled, there must bea 
new Parliament, for it was impossible to 
call the doubt and hesitation of three years 
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a settlement. There must, in short, be a 
total and immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws, otherwise the question would be 
agitated again and again. The only chance 
of carrying the Ministerial measure to the 
satisfaction of the country, was to make 
the repeal total and immediate. Hon. 
Gentlemen must get ready to fight the 
battle; and as the battle must be fought, 
he urged upon the House to adopt the 
principles of total and immediate repeal 
that evening. He did not urge this with 
any object of party triumph over the right 
hon. Baronet, but because he wished him 
to have the satisfaction of carrying a great 
and important measure. Before he sat 
down, he wished to refer to one point upon 
which he was personally concerned. In 
one of the newspapers of yesterday he had 
been mentioned as a political apostate. He 
was not an apostate, and the editor had 
apologized to him for the expression, and 
there the matter ended. He mentioned 
this circumstance beeause it had always 
been his opinion, notwithstanding the elo- 
quent speech of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton, that protection affected the 
landlord alone, and not the tenant; but at 
the same time he believed the landlords 


were prepared to make all reasonable sa- 


crifices. He had voted in favour of the 
noble Lord’s proposition (Lord John Rus- 
sell’s) for a fixed duty; but it was not his 
opinion now that a fixed duty would be the 
best, because sacrifices must be made where 
the food of the people was concerned. He 
_Was in favour of an immediate repeal of the 
Corn Laws, but without applying the prin- 
ciple to every other article. If they were 
to do away with all import duties, and to 
throw the whole burdens of the country 
upon direct taxation, he should be opposed 
to free trade. There was one direct tax 
from which the country would be glad to be 
relieved, and there would not be a more 
cordial supporter of that object than him- 
self; and there were certain articles the 
duties on which might not only be relaxed, 
but additional revenue obtained. The right 
hon. Baronet had boasted, that although 
he had taken so many taxes off, there had 
been an increase of revenue. Why did he 
not apply that principle to the consumption 
of tea, sugar, and coffee? If they were to 
legislate, let them legislate for the labour- 
img man who toiled from morning till night 
tocarn a scanty support for his family— 
legislate for the artisan, and all the good 
— by the right hon, Baronet would 
rise, 
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Mr. GORING could not see what pre- 


ference could be given in favour of the 
Government plan of 4s., as compared with 
the duty of 8s., which had been proposed 
by the noble Lord opposite. Ie admired 
the tact and skill with which the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had brought 
forward his measure. The naturally candid 
disposition of the noble Lord opposite, would 
have led him to state to the House what 
measures he was about to propose in 
1846, and thus have caused their failure. 
But the delusive policy of the right hon. 
Baronet was likely to carry the measure 
safely, with the aid of a party that might 
aptly be called the Ministerial body guard. 
Hon. Gentlemen said that this was a land- 
lord’s question ; and they asked the land- 
lords to make the sacrifice which the repeal 
of the Corn Laws would involve. But he 
would ask these hon. Gentlemen, was that 
the reason why they had hitherto supported 
the Corn Laws? Te should be ashamed 
of himself if he had supported them from 
such selfish motives. Those hon. Gentle- 
men, to use a Treasury expression, came 
down to the House whining to the land- 
owners, and asking them to make this 
sacrifice. Now, he would tell them that it 
was not by the large landed proprietors 
that loss would be sustained. By the ex- 
tended use of machinery, and thus dimin- 
ishing the number of labourers—by putting 
up fewer buildings, they might be able to 
meet the expense. It was the smaller 
proprietors, who depended upon their rents 
to meet their jointures and mortgages—it 
was such men as these that would suffer. 
It was admitted on all hands that by this 
measure the small farmer would be swept 
from the face of the earth. The right hon. 
Seeretary at War had stated that if the 
hills of Wiltshire were cultivated as they 
ought to be, all the labourers in the county 
would be fully employed. He supposed he 
meant by that that if the farmer would 
double the produce obtained from the soil, 
he might meet the difficulty. That might 
be the case with respect to the farmer, 
whether he grew three quarters of wheat 
at 60s., or five quarters at 40s.; but the 
tithe owner would undoubtedly suffer, as 
his income was bound down by the Com- 
mutation Act to the price of corn ; and this 
would, therefore, be a serious ditference to 
him. He should certainly oppose this 
measure to the best of his ability; and he 
and his Friend would have this consolation 
at least, that neither the clamour of a fae- 
tion nor the threatening countenance of a 
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fickle tyrant, had deterred them from doing 
what they believed to be their duty: that 
it would not be through their means the 
country was rendered dependent upon fo- 
reigners for the national supply of food ; 
that they would not hear the curses of 
ruined farmers ringing in their ears; and 
that it was not through their folly or 
cowardice that the agricultural labourer 
was driven from his happy home to the vice 
and sordid misery of the manufacturing 
towns. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I rise principally with 
the view of making a few observations upon 
the speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for Lincolnshire (Lord Worsley). The no- 
ble Lord said he was of opinion that even 
now the imposition of a fixed duty of 5s. 
would settle this question. Now, I have 
here a speech delivered by that noble Lord 
in Lincolnshire ; and as he, upon one occa- 
sion, amused the House with long extracts 
from the speeches of Members of the Go- 
vernment, perhaps he will not object to 
hear read a short extract from one of his 
own, delivered as recently as three years 
ago. Ata meeting held in Lincolnshire, 
the noble Lord said— 

“Something had been said about compromise. 
About a year ago he thought something like com- 
promise might have been effected; but that day 
had gone by. ‘There was at present only one 
ground of compromise, and that was a final settle. 
ment of the question, whereby agitation would be 
for ever stopped. It was agitation on this subject 


that was doing all the injury, and the stopping of 


that was the only compromise that could be tor a 
moment entertained. Some had supposed that it 
was the intention of Sir Robert Peel to propose a 
fixed duty with a descending scale, to go down 
gradually until it vanished altogether. That would 
not stop agitation. It would go on as violently as 
ever, until the last shilling of duty was removed.” 
The noble Lord then gave a dissertation 
upon the peculiar burdens on land, which it 
is not necessary for me now to quote. I 
quite agree with the noble Lord that there 
can be no cessation of the agitation of this 
question, until all the duties upon the im- 
portation of corn are finally abolished ; and 
fam sure that he who thinks differently 
must have formed, indeed, an imperfect 
idea of that amount of public opinion which 
is now concentrated in one universal de- 
mand for the total and immediate abolition 
of the Corn Laws. The hon. Member who 
preceded me has referred—and I wonder at 
his imprudence—to the mortgages and in- 
cumbrances upon the property of landed pro- 
prietors. Now, I do hope that the time has 
nearly come when the landed proprietors in 
this Liouse will not subject themselves to 
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such imputations as have, with some jus. 
tice, been heaped upon them, by again 
bringing forward their own extravagancies 
or imprudence, their mortagages and in. 
cumbrances, as the justification for a lay 
to raise the price of food, in order to secure 
to them a rent for their property, which, in 
reality, it is not worth. I recollect, in one 
of Mr. Dickens’ works, that he gives an 
account of an election for the dignified 
office of parish beadle, on which occasion 
the walls were covered with placards, with 
“Vote for Scroggins and eleven small 
children.’’ Why, there is scarcely, even 
in that, anything more pitiable than it is to 
witness the great landowners of this coun- 
try coming here and talking of the in. 
cumbrances upon their estates, or of the 
necessity of providing fortunes for their 
grown-up daughters. To come, however, 
to the question more immediately before 
the House. That question is now greatly 
narrowed, and it is no longer whether we 
shall have protection or not, but whether 
protection shall be immediately abolished, 
or shall linger on for three years more. 
Now, I do not like to say anything which 
may appear in opposition to the Ministers, 
because in the speeches which they deli- 
vered in the last debate upon this question, 
I have observed so much of what I believe 
to be perfect honesty and sincerity in the 
course which they are now pursuing, that 
I feel unwilling to say anything which might 
make it appear that in my opinion they 
were falling short of the duty which at this 
important period they owe to the country. 
But I must say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have admitted all our ease ; and 
if there be any man on either side of the 
ILouse, who, in consequence of the speeches 
of the Members of the Government, has 
come to the conclusion that protection 
should be abolished, I can’t think it pos- 
sible that such a man would say that we 
should wait for three years before that 
abolition took place. 1 think that every 
argument offered by the Gentlemen in 
justification of their measure, justifies still 
further our proposition for the immediate 
repeal ; and I think it would be a condem- 
nation of the arguments of the Government 
if we now stopped short of immediate re- 
peal. The impending famine in Ireland is 
either a reality or it is not. |The Govern- 
ment tell us that they have established 
stores for the accumulation of grain, to be 
sold to the people at a moderately low price. 
Both the right hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken, said that they could not come 
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this House and call for a vote of public 
money, whilst there was a law in existence 
imposing a duty of 16s. or 17s. upon the 
admission of foreign corn. I would ask him, 
could they come and demand 200,0001., 
300,0007., or 400,0001., as they may be 
obliged to do in the course of this Session, 
and ask the clergy and the public generally 
to subscribe money in charity to feed the 
people of Ireland, while this House main- 
tains a law which imposes a duty which 
narrows the circle whence our supply of 
food can be drawn, which must make 
rices higher here, and must limit the 
whole supply from which the people of the 
United Kingdom can be fed? The right 
hon. Gentleman said he could not pro- 
pose. to allow maize and the inferior 
grains for the food of pigs and cattle to 
be admitted at a nominal duty, whilst 
there was a heavy duty upon the nobler 
grain—wheat, which was more especially 
the food of man. I know not, then, how 


he ean reconcile the imposition of a duty 
varying from four to ten shillings on the 
food of man in this period of great scarcity, 
whilst he allows maize, the inferior grain, 
to be admitted duty free. The reasons for 
the delay in removing the duty stated by 


the Government, were curious. One of them 
was, that the right hon. Gentleman thought 
that his measure might meet with rather 
less opposition. Now I suspect the right 
hon, Gentleman has found out by this time 
that that idea was altogether erroneous. 
I believe it would have been impossible, 
whatever were the measures proposed, even 
if they had come directly from the council 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, that they 
could have met with a more determined re- 
sistance than they have already encoun- 
tered, or than they are about to encounter 
both in this and the other Ilouse of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Baronet, in his 
speech the other night, almost said that 
he was willing to accept of immediate 
repeal; and 1 believe every one must 
feel that there are no hon. Members 
in this House, not even amongst those 
who sit on this side of the House, 
who are more firmly of opinion in their 
conscience that the immediate repeal is 
the best thing for this country in every 
way, than are the Members of the Govern- 
ment themselves. The protectionists can 
seareely have any objection to it, for they 
have always said that it was a farmer’s 
question, and not a landlord’s question. 
If it is a farmer’s question, then, why not 
settle it as the farmers wish it to be set- 
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tled? There cannot be a doubt of their 
opinion upon the subject. Then, if there 
be, I challenge hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
point out one case in which any number of 
farmers have agreed that three years’ de- 
lay previous to the removal of protection 
would be preferable to the immediate abo- 
lition which we propose. You say that 
the agitation of this question is the worst 
thing that can happen. The noble Lord 
the Member for Lincolnshire says so dis- 
tinctly. What guarantee have you that 
you will not have as much agitation now 
as if the law had not been altered in the 
least? I am afraid that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are still clinging to the gains of 
that protection. I believe that you cling 
to the three years’ delay because you fancy 
that you can gain something from it. As 
far as I am associated with the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, I can assure you that that 
agitation will go on till the question is 
fairly settled. We were bound by hun- 
dreds of pledges to bring this question be- 
fore the House, and still more are we 
bound to do so by a firm conviction of the 
necessity and the justice of the measure 
which we propose ; and I am sure that the 
free traders throughout the country will 
thank my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton for giving the House this 
opportunity of deciding once for all upon 
this question. If the House pass this 
measure, it will have again to discuss it 
before this Session is over; and if we do 
not gain the immediate repeal this Session, 
we shall have to discuss it every Session 
until the law is fairly abolished. We com- 
menced our agitation with that object— 
we have carried it on for no other—and 
you may rest assured that we shall con- 
tinue to persevere in the principles which 
we believe to be right, and to press them 
upon this House and the country until this 
great question is finally and fairly settled. 

Sir R. PEEL said: Sir, I presume it is 
not the wish of the great body of the House 
that we should continue this debate, to 
which twelve days have already been 
devoted. There are some points raised 
in this debate with respect to which I 
should wish to give some explanation; but 
as I shall probably have other opportunities 
of offering that explanation, I shall, in what 
I have now to say, simply confine myself to 
the question whether it be desirable that 
the repeal of the Corn duties should be 
immediate, or whether they should conti- 
nue, as Her Majesty’s Government propose, 
for a period of three years. Now, I am 
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bound to say that if you look singly and ab- 
stractedly to the emergency which exists in 
Ireland—I am bound to say, that in that 
ease I think the better measure would be 
the immediate suspension of all duties. 
Suppose we had taken the course pursued 
in former years, and had, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, suspended the duties for a period of 
eight months—that is to say, until the 
month of August or September next, there 
would then be an absolute repeal of all du- 
ties, or the maintenance of a nominal duty 
only; but we should have to determine in 
the interim what provision should be made 
with respect to the period when the suspen- 
sion would expire. Those who contend 
that the Corn Laws ought to be imme- 
diately repealed, would of course be per- 
fectly satisfied with a measure carrying out 
their object. An immediate repeal would 
provide for the accomplishment of their 
purpose, and it would also provide for the 
romoval of all duties during the approach- 
ing scarcity in Ireland. But that is not 
the universal opinion. There are many 
who think the Corn Laws ought not to be 
repealed. Her Majesty’s Government 


having to decide upon this question on the 
20th of December, after they had been re- 


called to office, thought that it might be 
possible at the same time to make provi- 
sion for the emergency in Ireland, and to 
lay the foundation of a settlement of the 
Corn Law question. I have frankly ad- 
mitted that the provision made for the pre- 
sent emergency is not quite so complete 
as would be made if you removed the duty 
altogether. But what Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had to consider was, on the 20th 
of December, as I have already stated, 
how they could best effect the double ob- 
ject of providing for the emergency in Ire- 
land, and at the same time of trying to gain 
the assent of the Legislature to laying the 
foundation for the total removal of all du- 
ties ; and in the hope of reconciling those 
two objects in the best way possible, Her 
Majesty’s Government framed the proposi- 
tion which is now under the consideration of 
the House. With respect to the appre- 
hensions of scarcity in Ireland, we cer- 
tainly do not altogether remove the duties 
on grain, but we propose to remove the duty 
altogether on Indian corn; we propose to 
remove altogether the duty on rice; and 
though not, perhaps, so nearly affecting 
the people of Ireland, we propose to re- 
move it also altogether from eattle and 
meat. With respect to wheat, too, we 
place that ina very different position to 
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what it was in before; and we materially 
reduce the duty, which at present abso- 
lutely prevents you taking out of bond that 
superior description of wheat which is most 
important for the purpose of mixing with 
the inferior descriptions which enter into 
the market, and affect the average prices 
which regulate the duty on the other, [| 
have before me a memorial signed by the 
whole of the millers of Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, and they state that the general 
weight of the bushel of corn in ordinary 
years averages from about 61 Ibs. to 
63 Ibs., whilst in the present year it is not 
above 58 lbs. They say it would be of the 
utmost importance if they could have ae. 
cess to the better qualities of wheat which 
are in bond, for the purpose of mixing with 
the inferior wheat, and they therefore pray 
for immediate repeal. The duty at present 
upon that wheat, however, is |7s.; and as 
there is a great quantity of inferior wheat 
in the market, the price appears to be low, 
and the duty consequently remains high, so 
high as to operate almost as a prohibition 
to taking out of bond that quality of wheat 
which it is of the utmost importance to have 
for mixing with the inferior wheat. The 
present proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment certainly does not remove the duty on 
wheat altogether, but it will considerably 
reduce the present duty of 17s. ; and it 
will do more—it will give a guarantee that 
in no one case can the duty rise above 10s., 
and there must be a very rapid fall in the 
price of wheat, which is not to be expected, 
to bring the duty up to 10s. The maxi- 
mum duty at present is 20s. Under the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government the 
maximum would be 10s., and it is not pro- 
bable even if the price should fall to some 
extent, that it would be more than Js. or 
6s. for some time to come. That is the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to wheat. Then with respect 
to barley. The present duty is 7s.: we 
propose, certainly, not to reduce the duty to 
a merely nominal one; but we believe that 
it will not execed 2s. instead of 7s. The 
duty upon oats is now 6s. Under the pro- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government it will 
not excecd 2s.; but both in the case of 
barley and oats, observe the guarantee 
which is given as an encouragement to im- 
portation. In barley there would be 4 
guarantee that the duty should not rise 
above 5s., and in the case of oats not above 
4s. a quarter. The duty on rye is at pre 
sent 8s. 6d. Under the proposal of the 
Government it will be reduced to 2s. The 
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present duty on beans is 6s. 6d., which will 
also be reduced to 2s. On peas, a similar 
reduction will be made. I am speaking 
now of the apprehension of a scarcity of 
food in Ireland; and I admit that the pro- 
posal is less perfect than if the duty had 
been altogether removed. But I say, that 
in the present state of public feeling in this 
country, you cannot look at this question 
abstractedly. 1 think it would be a very 
inconsiderate course at the present moment 
to propose a mere suspension of the duty, 
to endure for eight months; for we should 
make no advance by such a suspension to- 
wards the final settlement of the question. 
At the end of that period the difficulties in 
the way of dealing with the question would 
be just as great as ever: the public feeling 
would be equally excited; and I confess I 
cannot see at all how a suspension of du- 
ties for eight months would tend to a satis- 
factory settlement of the question; and it is 
of paramount importance to be certain of 
the footing on which the Corn Laws shall 
hereafter stand. My opinion is decidedly 
that it is for the public interest that the 
question of the Corn Laws should be either 
at once settled, or that the foundation for a 
settlement should now be laid, and that 
there should be a certain assurance on the 
part of the country that at no remote pe- 
riod the duties upon the importation of fo- 
reign grain should cease. The proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government gives that assu- 
rance. I was certainly impressed from 
what passed the other night, with the be- 
lief that the hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House were inclined to prefer the im. 
mediate repeal. When I use the word 
“repeal,’’ 1 mean the reduction to a nomi- 
nal duty. The hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire certainly did declare positively in 
favour of immediate repeal. I may be 
erroneous in my impression of the degree 
of assent which the hon. Member gave to 
the immediate repeal—I speak merely hy- 
pothetically; but when the hon. Gentle- 
man spoke, his declaration was certainly 
received as implying a preference of imme- 
diate repeal, nor was any dissent then ex- 
pressed by him. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have proposed a suspension of the re- 
peal for the period of three years, partly 
from the impression that that proposal was 
preferable in itself to the immediate re- 
peal, partly from a hope that it would 
be more acceptable to those who represent 
the agricultural interest; and it was under 
the impression that the immediate repeal 
Was viewed by many, as I know it is, most 
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decided friends of the agricultural interest, 
and the main advocates of their rights, 
with the same approbation which I attri- 
buted to the expressions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somersetshire, that I said, as I 
now repeat, that if the representatives of 
the agricultural interest—if those best ac- 
quainted with the feelings and wishes of the 
agriculturists, should really prefer imme- 
diate repeal to a suspension of the repeal 
for three years, I have no doubt whatever 
that, under these cireumstances, by uniting 
their forces with those of the hon. Gentle- 
men who sit on the opposite side of the 
House, they will be enabled to carry that 
proposition. Should they do that, my 
paramount object being to lay the founda- 
tion of an adjustment of this question by 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, | shall ac- 
cept the amended proposal of an immediate 
repeal, But, at the same time, my own 
opinion in favour of the gradual removal of 
duties proposed by Government remains 
unchanged. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Durham threatens us with a 
continued agitation. Sir, I am very sorry 
for it. I think such an agitation will be 
unreasonable. I cannot answer for the 
agricultural party as to the course they 
would pursue in case a great change of 
this kind were earried ; but I don’t think 
an attempt would be made by them to dis- 
turb a settlement of this kind when once 
made. [An hon. Memper: I think there 
would be.} I am sorry to hear that ob- 
servation, because that might certainly jus- 
tify agitation. But, if there were a general 
acquiescence in the measure, | must say I 
think that a continued agitation on the 
part of the Anti-Corn-Law League, consi- 
dering that there was a Parliamentary as- 
surance that those duties would cease after 
a lapse of three years, and that, during the 
interval, there would be but a low duty as 
compared with the existing duty, I must 
say I think that a continued agitation 
under such cireumstances would be unrea- 
sonable. I must say, moreover, that I do 
not think that agitation would be success- 
ful. The hon. Gentleman says, that year 
after year a Motion would be made for ab- 
solute repeal. Now, it might be made ; 
but as year after year the time would be 
approaching when absolute repeal must 
take place, I cannot think that much in- 
terest would be attached to the Motion. I 
think there are a great number of persons 
who would then withdraw from the Anti- 
Corn-Law League—a great number of per- 
sons who would say that this is not an un- 
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reasonable settlement. Considering the 
differences which prevail upon the subject 
—considering the prospect that the duty is 
to expire in three years, and that every day 
would be bringing us nearer to the period 
of an absolute repeal of the duty, or at 
least of its reduction to a nominal amount, 
I cannot help thinking—considering also 
that the duty would be much lower than it 
has hitherto been—I cannot help thinking 
that whatever may be the menaces of con- 
tinued agitation, that agitation would be of 
a very different character from that which 
would prevail if no attempt were made to 
adjust this question. If we had proposed 
a total and immediate repeal, I think we 
must have abandoned all hope of success. 
When a proposal is made, people are na- 
turally inclined to take a different view of 
it from that which they would take if some 
other proposal had been made ; and I can- 
not help thinking, that if we had proposed 
an immediate repeal, the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire would not have expressed 
for it any preference. I do think that if 
the proposal of ler Majesty’s Government 
had been for immediate repeal, we would 
have met with such a degree of opposition, 
that we must have abandoned all hope of 
carrying the measure. Our proposal has 
been made partly from a preference for 
the Motion abstractedly on its own merits, 
and partly from a sincere desire to meet 
the wishes and to conciliate the feelings of 
those who are the immediate representa- 
tives of the agricultural interest; but if 
immediate repeal be carried in preference 
to deferred repeal, I intend to accept the 
Amendment. Yes, my conviction of the 
policy of an adjustment of the question is 
such, that I intend to do what I ean to 
promote the success of that amended mea- 
sure; but I cannot be answerable for the 
effect of such an Amendment. It will not 
affect my own course; but it is impossible I 
can answer for its ultimate success. I 
prefer the deferred repeal to immediate re- 
peal, for this reason, that Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to propose other mea- 
sures connected with the landed interest. 
One objection to deferred repeal is, that it 
will lead to two prices, one now and one at 
the end of three years. But I do not see 
the panic now. I mean a panic greatly 
depressing the price of wheat. But I have 
a strong impression that we are depressing 
the price of wheat by this protracted dis- 
cussion. I have a strong impression that 
the owner of every quarter of wheat now 
sold is receiving 1s. 6d. or 2s. less than he 
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would receive if this question were settled, 
It being quite notorious that you can haye 
no great supply from the Continent, there 
being other countries since we began this 
debate, from which exportation has been 
prohibited and importation encouraged; | 
cannot help thinking that there may be, on 
the part of the tenant-farmer, a perfect as. 
surance that the degree of competition with 
which he will have to contend will be very 
trifling indeed ; and if he once knew that 
the mind of the Legislature were made up 
on the subject of the corn trade, my own 
impression is, that there would be a slight 
and immediate increase of price. Consi- 
dering, too, that we accompany this mea- 
sure with another for affording facilities for 
the drainage of kand— [THon. Memsers; 
They will not be accepted.] There is no 
compulsion to accept them ; but, if they be 
accepted, there will be an opportunity in 
cases of settled property of raising money 
for improvements on more moderate terms 
than it can be procured for at present. I 
cannot help thinking also, that as it will be 
known there is to be a competition at the 
end of three years, the minds of landed 
proprietors and of tenants will be directed 
to the improvement of land, and that at 
the end of three years, partly by the aid of 
public money, and partly by the exertions 
of individuals, we shall place ourselves in a 
more favourable position to compete with 
the produce of foreign countries, than if we 
opened the ports immediately, with the pos- 
sibility of a good harvest all over the Con- 
tinent before us. These were the reasons 
which induced the Government to make 
the proposal which they have made. We 
don’t think there will be the panic some 
apprehend at the end of three years. If 
the foreign corn grower thinks he can over- 
whelm our market at a duty reduced from 
4s. to ls., I think he will be very much 
mistaken. If there should be a great de- 
mand here, the result will be a rise in the 
price of land in foreign countries, a conse- 
quent rise in the cost of production, and 
diminished advantages to the foreign pro- 
ducer. These were the general reasons 
which induced Her Majesty's Government 
to introduce this measure. They will do 
what they can to carry it; but, again, I 
say, if another proposal is approved of, they 
will not from pique or mortification abandon 
the measure, but will give effect to it so 
amended by those whom they will accept as 
the best judges of the plan most conducive 
to the agricultural interest. 

Mr. G. PALMER rose to address the 
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House, but was reccived with cries of 
“Hear, hear!’ ‘ Question, question!” 
“Chair, chair!’’ ‘ Order, order!” which 
eontinued the whole time he was speaking. 
He was understood to say: I think a Minis- 
ter who had the means to obtain every in- 
formation which no other individual in the 
country could attain—I say, when he did 
receive that information which no other 
could have, he should have given both sides 
of the question. It had been stated by 
clergymen of the Established Church, and 
by Roman Catholic clergymen, that there 
was an average crop ; and by others it was 
stated that it did not amount to more than 
one-third. The right hon. Baronet has 
identified himself with the free-trade prin- 
ciples, which would destroy the property of 
the eountry—which would be the destruc- 
tion of agricultural property. [ Jnterrup- 
tion.| If hon. Gentlemen think I am out 
of order I shall sit down. The right hon. 


Baronet referred to the agitation threatened 
by the hon. Member for Durham ;_ but 
does not the right hon. Baronet know that 
the agitation of that party will continue 
while there is one single thing they imagine 
they want? What have those people done 
to promote the agricultural interest ? No- 


thing. On the contrary, they have robbed 
those interests. I do not condemn any 
one for improving his fortune by industry, 
by manufactures, or by any particular 
trade ; but, in my opinion, the interests 
of all should be considered—the interests 
of the one should not be exalted over that 
of another ; nor should the interests of the 
one be considered distinct or separate from 
the other. Those men who have by manu- 
factures amassed great wealth, what do they 
eare to give 1,0001. to promote agitation ? 
and this agitation will go on. I am totally 
opposed to the repeal of the protective 
duties. The hon. Member continued to 
address the House for some time; but, not- 
withstanding his great exertion to make 
himself heard, the interruptions were so 
numerous that they rendered all his at- 
tempts abortive, and for nearly ten minutes 
not a word he uttered was audible in the 
gallery. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: If the Com- 
mittee will allow me, I will endeavour, 
withont discussing the general question, 
which has been already discussed for seve- 
ral nights, and which may again be dis- 
cussed on the second reading, to state my 
views on the several propositions before us; 
and I shall take this course, because it 
has been taken by hon. Gentlemen who 
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have spoken, and because it may upon the 
whole, be more convenient to take a view 
of the whole of the Amendments together, 
and their bearing upon the measures gene- 
rally, than to consider each separately. 
Before I do so, however, I wish to explain 
in regard to a statement made on a former 
evening by the hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire. The hon. Member seemed to 
suppose that I stated that the agricultural 
party were not willing to allow a suspen- 
sion of the Corn Laws, even to meet a case 
of famine. I never made any such state- 
ment. What I said was, that supposing, 
as was alleged, the famine was not so 
great as was stated, or that the potato 
crop had not failed to the extent reported, 
that that circumstance afforded us a good 
opportunity for settling the question of the 
Corn Laws, instead of waiting for a year 
of greater scarcity, when the difficulties 
would be increased. That is the view in 
which I wish to look upon the proposition ; 
and I think, therefore, that this is a time 
peculiarly applicable to the settlement of 
the question. Many propositions have 
been made for the purpose of improving 
the plan of the Government. And first, with 
regard to the one to which my noble Friend 
the Member for Lincolnshire adverted, the 
proposal for a 5s. fixed duty. Ido not 
think the objections made to the applica- 
tion of a fixed duty are, in the main, fatal 
to the measure. I never did consider that 
either a 5s. fixed duty or an 8s. fixed duty 
would necessarily raise the price of corn to 
that amount. I believe the Handloom 
Weavers’ Commission, composed of such 
men as Mr. Senior and Mr. Lloyd, took a 
view which I am inclined to adopt when 
they said that a duty of 5s. per quarter 
might raise the price of wheat only Is. a 
quarter. But I should not think it fit at 
the present time to vote for a proposition 
which would not be a settlement with re- 
spect to the Corn Laws. I do think that 
a fixed duty of 8s., if agreed to, either in 
1840 or 1841, or a duty of 5s., if agreed 
to, last year, might have been a settlement 
for a number of years. I believe that with 
those duties there would have been a regu- 
lar trade in corn, and a large importation, 
and that those who now complain of the 
present law would have been satisfied. But 
I would not commit myself to vote for a 
proposition at the present moment which 
would be likely to continue agitation, and 
to keep the farmer in prolonged uncertainty. 
I say, that having been told in 1842 that 
the Act which now exists was a settlement 
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of the question ; and having been told in 
1846, by the authors of that measure, that 
it was a complete and signal failure—that 
the sliding-seale, far from being a seale, as 
then represented, which provided for years 
of scarcity as regularly and as exactly as 
it provided for years of abundance, was, on 
the contrary, in the very first year of dif- 
ficulty, found to be a sliding-scale which 
would not slide, and therefore must be 
abandoned—I say, that if after that has 
been abandoned, a new plan of protection 
were enacted as a permanent law, and if 
you saw then, as you would sce, the Anti- 
Corn-Law League reinforced by numbers 
who consider that to be.the triumphant 
and successful side, the farmers would still 
be in a state of uncertainty: they would 
be ignorant in what manner they should 
make bargains with their landlords; they 
would be uncertain as to what would be the 
probable price of corn for a number of 
years; and, instead of a settlement of the 
question, you would have a renewal and 
continuance of agitation. Therefore, for 


my part, while I regret that my noble 
Friend the Member for Lincolnshire did 
not, ina former year, concur with me that 
a fixed duty would form the ground of a 


settlement of the question, I cannot say to 
him, or to any one who is now convinced 
that that proposition would be an effectual 
settlement of the question, that I do be- 
lieve that it would be advantageous to the 
agricultural interest, or to any other in- 
terest, that such a proposition should now 
be carried. Well, then, I need not notice 
the proposition for the continuance of the 
modified sliding-seale proposed by the Go- 
vernment for three years longer. With 
respect to the proposal for the continuance 
of the duty proposed by the Government 
beyond the three years, with the view of 
making that a permanent arrangement, I 
think it liable to the same objections as a 
fixed duty. It would continue the agita- 
tion from this time to the general election, 
and from the general election till some 
time after; it would be a cause of dissen- 
sions, heartburnings, and discord between 
the various classes of the community, and 
we should not arrive at that which is to be 
desired—a general agreement, or, if not 
agreement, acquiescence in the law enacted 
by Parliament on the subject. I come 
now to the proposition at present before the 
House, brought forward by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton, who, con- 
sistently with all his former conduct, now 
proposes that the duty on corn should im- 
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mediately and forthwith cease. I must 
say, that were I to compare the two pro- 
positions as being made by two indepen. 
dent Members of this House, I should eon. 
sider the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton both more wise as an 
abstract proposition, and more effective as 
a practical measure, than the plan proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. | 
consider it so because, instead of their being 
now, as there has been in some years, very 
abundant harvests and great stores of corn 
on the Baltic and elsewhere, which might, 
by being imported into this country, de- 
press the price, it does so happen, that at 
the present time those stores have been 
emptied by the great demand in Belgium 
and other countries; and the harvest of 
last year was not in quality so good as to 
make it likely that any great depreci- 
ation of price could be effected in the pre- 
sent year. That being the case, if the corn 
laws were immediately repealed, there 
would be no panic following that repeal. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, and says 
truly, that there has been no panic follow- 
ing his proposition; yet his proposition 
would let in whatever corn is likely to be 
brought in for the next three or four months 
at a duty of 4s.; and I cannot believe that 
a duty of 4s. would make the difference of 
panic or no panic; or, that if there were no 
panic at the prospect of a duty of 4s., there 
would be a panic with total repeal. But 
if you had immediate repeal, you would 
have this further advantage, that there 
would no longer be any question on the 
subject. The farmers would at once apply 
their minds to that which your protective 
laws have hitherto prevented them from 
doing, viz., to obtain from the soil the 
largest produce by means of the utmost 
exertion of intelligence; by inquiry, by 
energy, and by all that activity which it is 
the effect of monopoly, restriction, and 
protection to relax and impede. With this 
protection, small as it may be considered, 
which is established by a sliding-seale 
varying from 10s. to 4s., I do not think it 
likely that the same amount of exertion 
will be employed by the farmers as if it 
did not exist. That protection will be 
counted for something for the time, and 
various speculations will be formed as to 
what will happen in 1849—some antici- 
pating an immense influx of foreign corn 
producing a totally different state of the 
country, and others taking a different view, 
and wishing to prolong this condition of 
protection, hoping that some future Parlia- 
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ment may re-enact it; so that between the 
farmers and the manufacturers the three 
years will be a period of doubt, irritation, 
and excitement. For these reasons and 
others—for there are others—with which I 
will not trouble the House at this late hour 
of the night, I consider, taking the two pro- 
positions by themselves, that that made by 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton is the 
better. But the case which I now have to 
consider is the ease of the Government pro- 
posing a plan for the settlement of this 
important question, on which hitherto there 
has been the greatest resistance in this 
House, and on which there may still be 
resistance and opposition on the part of the 
majority of the other House of Parliament. 
I am not aware what view the other House 
may take of this subject. I must listen, 
therefore, to what is said by the Prime Min- 
ister, who has undertaken the settlement of 
this question. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
had undertaken this task in a way entirely 
objectionable, I might favour any amend- 
ment I thought desirable, endangering his 
proposition ; but he has undertaken it in a 
manner which, in three years at all events, 
will produce a final and complete settle- 
ment of the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said, in accordance with 
his declaration of a former night, that he 
has reasons which induce him to prefer his 
proposition. I own I do not consider those 
reasons in themselves very conclusive. One 
reason is, that it is more favourable to the 
landed interest. I will not say what view 
the landlords will take; but I am more and 
more confirmed in the opinion that the 
farmers throughout the country do not 
value this temporary protection of three 
years. What the right hon. Gentleman 
has stated only confirms the view which 
we on this side took at the time with re- 
spect to the Canada Corn Bill. When that 
was introduced we said it was dangerous 
to introduce a Bill giving a monopoly to a 
single Colony which it never had before ; 
and that when it was necessary to take it 
away, a feeling of injustice and injury would 
be raised. I am afraid that a similar feel- 
ing will be raised among the landlords by 
giving them this three years’ protection. 
It will not reconcile them to the loss of the 
benefit at the expiration of that term. The 
right hon, Gentleman makes another state- 
ment, to the effect that though the Com- 
mittee were to decide by a majority in 
favour of immediate repeal, he yet would 
use his best efforts to promote the success 
of the measure so amended ; but he states 
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at the same time that he will not answer 
for the result; and he likewise adds—what 
is a most important statement—that, in 
his opinion, if he had brought forward a 
measure for immediate repeal instead of 
that which he has proposed, he would have 
failed in his endeavour to settle the ques- 
tion. I never think it right to vote in this 
House for any measure or resolution which 
I do not think it desirable should succeed. 
Now, supposing that there is a majority in 
this Hlouse in favour of the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, and that I am one in that majority, I 
then gain in terms a better settlement of 
the question than that which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes. But what should I 
lose? I should lose that measure which 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), as the 
organ of the Government, has introduced ; 
for which he has made himself responsible; 
and of the success of which, though he 
cannot guarantee it, he entertains, as I do 
myself, strong hope. Upon weighing the 
advantages of these two questions, I say 
I will not incur the responsibility of assist- 
ing to carry the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton. It is far 
better, as I conceive, to promote the mea- 
sure which has been introduced by the 
right hon. Baronet. I believe myself that 
if this House earries that measure—as I 
trust it will do—on the third reading by at 
least as large a majority as that which de- 
cided the other day in favour of going into 
Committee, the House of Lords, respecting 
the decision of this House, will most pro- 
bably accede to the Bill thus carried up to 
them as the measure of the First Minister 
of the Crown. I feel by no means confi- 
dent that they would carry a measure which 
would be capable of being represented as 
the identical measure of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. But I do consider that, in the 
present state of affairs, the adoption of this 
measure by the present Parliament, with- 
out any dissolution, without any further 
conflict of interests, would be of the very 
greatest advantage. I believe that, if it 
is carried—though, as I have said, there 
may be some excitement, that excitement 
will gradually subside, and the different 
classes of society will be better reconciled 
to each other than they have been for many 
years past; and that, Sir, speaking be- 
sides and beyond this corn question, is to 
any one who values the institutions of this 
country a most important consideration. 
Because, without attending to particular 
threats or particular declarations, it is 
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impossible not to see that a great po- 
pular agitation upon any one question, 
carried on from year to year, may extend 
to other subjects, and may affect some of 
the most valuable parts of our institutions. 
I wish, therefore, most ardently to see this 
question settled; and after weighing in my 
own mind in what manner I should act in 
order to obtain that settlement, I think, 
upon the whole, that the plan most condu- 
cive to this end will be to support, against 
every Amendment, the proposition of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I do not think 
that any question brought before this House 
ought to be considered merely on the ground 
of the preference of one proposition over an- 
other. I think it should be considered with 
reference to times and to circumstances, 
with reference to the general views Parlia- 
ment may take, and with regard to the ul- 
terior state of the country. Having said 
thus much, I would beg for one moment to 
refer to a statement made to-night by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that if he 
had proposed the immediate repeal of the 
Corn Laws, he thinks that proposition would 
have failed. Now I understood that right 
hon. Gentleman, on a former occasion, to 
say that he regretted I had not undertaken 
to settle this question; and that he thought 
I should have been successful in such an at- 
tempt. I will own I was surprised at that 
statement; for though I fully believe that 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) would 
have supported me most fairly in any mea- 
sure I might have brought forward for the 
settlement of this question, yet I think, 
during the time that has elapsed since he 
introduced the present measure, he must 
have heard statements and objections 
enough to convince him that those who 
would have followed him in that course, 
and would have supported me in the propo- 
sition of such a measure—I being in office, 
and he out of oftice—would have been very 
few in number. My belief, I may fairly state, 
is that not more than forty Members, or 
somewhere about that number, perhaps fifty, 
would have followed him. [‘*No!’’| Some 
hon. Gentlemen seem to intimate that Iam 
making an exaggerated statement; but at 
all events I do not believe that, if all the 
Members of the present Cabinet in this 
House had gone with me, I should have 
had a sufficient number to enable me to ob- 
tain a majority on the first proposition for 
going into Committee. An hon. Friend of 
mine has stated to-night that he understood 
me to say that I should have been very 
sorry to see a dissolution of Parliament, 
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because I should not have expected that a 
dissolution would have given a majority in 
favour of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
My hon. Friend the Member for Richmond, 
who made this statement, has not rightly 
understood me. What I said was, that | 
did think it desirable, and I do think it de. 
sirable, that there should not be a disgolu. 
tion of Parliament upon this question. | 
think all the statements that have been 
made in this House as to the incompeteney 
of the present House of Commons to decide 
the question of the Corn Laws are founded 
on an ignorance and misapprehension of 
the Constitution. I consider that when a 
Parliament is elected, that Parliament is to 
provide for all the most important affairs of 
the country, be they foreign or be they do- 
mestic, according to the best of its judg. 
ment and discretion. I can conceive no 
assertion of an opposite principle—no as- 
sertion that the House of Commons is not 
competent to decide such a question as the 
present, which would not lead to the doe- 
trine that we are not competent to decide 
any question of great importance unless we 
have been immediately elected by the peo- 
ple for the express purpose of determining 
such question. Such a doctrine, let me 
observe, is most democratic in its nature— 
a doctrine which leads almost to annual 
Parliaments, almost to the conviction, that 
unless elected for that express purpose, 
Members are not justified in giving their 
votes upon any great measure. This ques- 
tion bears directly upon the general powers 
of the House of Commons; and I may say, 
with regard to one question which arose out 
of the settlement of the house of Hanover, 
that I conceive the Parliament which was 
elected for three years was perfectly justi- 
fied in prolonging its existence for seven 
years, and thereby saving the country from 
anarchy and rebellion. Now, if I am right 
in that opinion, will any one say that the 
House of Commons, which was competent 
to prolong its own powers from three years 
to seven, exceeds its powers in claiming 
to settle the question of the Corn Laws? 
I might also refer, if it were necessary to 
do so, to the cireumstances which occurred 
with reference to the Union with Scotland 
and Ireland. I do not meddle with the 
question as it regards the engagements 
into which particular Members may have 
entered, or as to what their feelings may 
be with respect to their own private honour 
or their public character. My conviction 
is that this House, as at present consti- 
tuted, is perfectly competent to settle the 
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question of the Corn Laws; and unless 
there were a great popular—a great na- 
tional feeling the other way, I conceive that 
no one can with propriety maintain a con- 
irary opinion. But having stated that I 
consider the present House of Commons 
competent to determine this question, I 
may add that I think it desirable there 
should not be a dissolution. I do not en- 
tertain this opinion because I consider that 
in the event of a dissolution we should not 
obtain a majority in Parliament for the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. My belief is, that 
we should have such a majority. But my 
belief also is, that that majority would only 
be attained after a great collision of opin- 
ion, after very angry feelings had been ex- 
cited in the course of the elections; and 
that, under those circumstances, such a ma- 
jority would hardly have that weight with 
the other House of Parliament which 1 
think a majority of the present House of 
Commons is likely to exercise upon its de- 
cisions. I think the question would then 
excite much greater discordance between 
classes; that men would be much more apt 
to stand upon pledges they had given, 
against their more reflecting opinions; and 
that we should be for some years in a state 


of agitation on the subject which would be 


most injurious to the country. For these 
additional reasons, therefore, I am going to 
take the only course which it seems to me 
—after pondering upon this matter most 
seriously—to be my duty to the country to 
follow. Iam going to take the course of 
voting with the Government against this 
Amendment, and against any other Amend- 
ments that are likely to be proposed in 
Committee. I shall be prepared to vote 
with them upon every stage of this Bill; 
and I think the interests of this country 
are deeply involved in the speedy, safe, 
and tranquil settlement of this great ques- 
ton, 

Sir W, JOLLIFFE was anxious to ad- 
dress a few words to the Committee in ex- 
planation of the vote he was about to 
give, without making any reference, if he 
could possibly help it, to the debate on the 
Corn Law, on which, however, he should 
have been glad to speak had the opportu- 
nity been afforded him. He had always 
consistently voted against the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, on 
the question of the Corn Law, and it was 
his intention still to vote against that hon. 
Gentleman. But if he did not enter into 
some explanation in doing so, he might be 
liable to misrepresentation ; for he desired 
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it to be understood that it was out of no 
preference which he entertained for the 
measures of the Government that he voted 
against the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton. As long as a firm body could be 
found in this House, and in another place, 
and a much larger body out of doors, he 
should cherish the hope that those mea- 
sures would be defeated. The measure 
was objectionable in every point of view. 
It was most objectionable, even on his own 
showing. He said it was to meet an 
emergency for which it was not at all cal- 
culated ; and then, as if not to leave poor 
consistency a single inch to stand upon, 
an hon. Gentleman proposed a fixed duty, 
which could not be maintained when prices 
rose to a height when foreign corn would 
be really wanted. If they were to have a 
great change, let them have it at once, for 
it would be even less dangerous to the 
country than at the end of three years. 
The country was now prosperous; agri- 
culture had been, for the last six months, 
in a flourishing condition; the farmers had 
straight accounts with their landlords— 
they could, therefore, better endure the 
measure introduced in an_ intelligible 
straightforward way, than in the insidious 
manner in which it had been at present 
introduced. It was like making a man 
live on half a meal a day before he under- 
went some great bodily exertion: would 
he not much sooner undertake it when in 
health than when in decay, and would he 
not be much more able to execute it? As 
it was with the body physical, so it was 
with the body politic. In conclusion, the 
hon. Gentleman said he should vote against 
Mr. Villiers’ Motion, because he had al- 
ways opposed it, and against the measures 
of Government, because they seemed to 
have neither justice nor common sense in 
them. 

Mr. HUME hoped that on this occasion 
the speech of the hon. Member who had 
just resumed his seat would teach those 
who were about to divide the ranks of the 
supporters of the measures of Govern- 
ment what course they ought to adopt. 
After the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for London (Lord J. Russell), he 
thought that every individual who was 
anxious to carry those measures should 
do his utmost to support the right hon. 
Baronet. He confessed that he should 
prefer an immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws ; but seeing what the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had stated, he considered they would 
be acting in a manner that was calculated 
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to risk the great question ; and on that 
ground he appealed to his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Villiers) not on this occasion to divide 
their ranks. At any rate, he (Mr. Hume) 
eould not give him his support. 

Mr. BORTHWICK, amid cries of * Di- 
vide,” and “Oh!” from the Opposition, 
moved that the Chairman report progress 
and ask leave to sit again. 

The Marquess of GRANBY would de- 
tain the Committee but a few moments. 
The noble Lord opposite had said that the 
present House of Commons was in a situa- 
tion to settle this question. He contended 
that it was not, and he would preve it 
from the noble Lord’s own observations. 
The noble Lord said, ‘‘ If I had under- 
taken the government, and proposed the 
same measures that the Government now 
propose, I should not have been able to 
carry those measures in the House of 
Commons by a greater majority than 40 
or 50.’’ He now asked the Committee, in 


common fairness and ecandour, whether 
they thought they were in a position to 
carry those measures with satisfaction to 
the country or to those hon. Members who 
had always maintained that the Corn Law 
ought to be immediately repealed ? 


He 
contended that it was not the opinion of 
that House. It had been proved by the 
noble Lord that it was not the opinion of 
that House. Even if the measure were 
right, this was not the way in which it 
should be carried. 

Lord WORSLEY rose to explain. He 
feared his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) 
had misunderstood what he (Lord Worsley) 
had said in an earlier part of the evening, 
when he declared his intention of support- 
ing the proposed duty of 5s., not as a mea- 
sure of protection, but as one from which 
a revenue would be obtained. He would 
also take the opportunity of declaring that 
he saw nothing inconsistent in those opi- 
nions, or in the vote he was about to give, 
with the speech quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the city of Durham (Mr. Bright). 

The Eart of MARCH said, that the 
House was in such a state of eonfusion 
that they seemed to have forgotten the 
question before the Committee. He un- 
derstood that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Evesham had moved that the Chairman 
should report progress and ask leave to sit 
again. 

The Committee divided on the Ques- 
tion—Ayes 70 ; Noes 227: Majority 157. 
List of the Aves. 

Adderley, C. B. Alford, Visct. 
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Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wynn, rt. hn. C. W. W. 
Yorke, H. R. 

TELLERS, 
Young, R. 
Baring, H. 


White, S. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, C. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Worsley, Lord 

Question again put. 

Lorp J. MANNERS rose to notice a 
remark which had fallen from the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) that it was compe- 
tent for the present Parliament to alter the 
Corn Laws, and that this case was ana- 
logous to the passing of the Septennial 
Act. Tle asserted that throughout Eng- 
lish history there was not so disgraceful a 
case as that in which a Whig House of 
Commons, afraid to appeal to the country, 
and elected only for three years, had been 
led to vote that the same House should sit 
for a septennial period. He knew not 
what the noble Lord’s present views might 
be; but he must say for himself that if the 
noble Lord’s ardour to secure a long life 
to the present House of Commons should 
propose to extend its existence for a de- 
cennial period, he could venture to assure 
the noble Lord that he would have no 
more decided opponent than himself; and 
when the noble Lord said, that the public 
honour of that House was separable from 
the private honour of individuals, such a 
proposition could hardly be seriously main- 
tained; for what was the public honour 
but the aggregate private honour of indivi- 
duals ? What! destroy the private honour 
of 120 or 130 individual Members of the 
Tfouse of Commons, and then hope that 
they could maintain by a constitutional 
fallacy the public character of the House 
of Commons? He said, if he had asked 
for any justification for the course which 
that great minority of the House had 
adopted, he should find it in the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for London ; 
and he would ask the House, after such a 
speech, after such arguments, whether it 
could refuse to postpone this discussion for 
any number of nights to allow those hon. 
Members who chose to express their opi- 
nions ? For himself, he could conceive no 
such argument in favour of the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Evesham 
as that they had heard from the noble 
Lord. So long as his hon. Friend chose 
to divide the House on the question of ad- 
journment, so long should he be happy, 
after the speech of the noble Lord, to di- 
vide with him. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL was sorry he 
had incurred the displedsure of the noble 


Lord ; but really the penalty of adjourn- 
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ment seemed too heavy to inflict on the 
House fora speech of his (Lord J. Russell). 
Ile had said that no good result could arise 
from a dissolution; but he thought there 
might be one advantage from it. As far 
as he could see from the noble Lord’s pub- 
lished opinions, the noble Lord said, that 
the measure of protection, which he con- 
sidered it quite necessary to vote for as a 
benefit to the country in the present Par- 
liament, he should, if re-elected to a new 
Parliament, consider it to be his duty to 
vote as illegal ; and that the Corn Laws, 
instead of being maintained, should be re- 
pealed. He must confess that getting the 
noble Lord’s vote would be an advantage 
from a dissolution of Parliament, and it 
would be the only one. 

Sir A. BROOKE complained that se- 
veral Irish Members had waited for thirteen 
nights, wishing to speak on this question, 
without ever getting an opportunity. This 
night, the whole time had been occupied 
by the hon. Members for Durham, Man- 
chester, and Wolverhampton, by the noble 
Lord the Member for London, and the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury, so that those who were in favour 
of protection had been prevented from 
speaking. Under these circumstances, he 
thought the call for a division very unfair, 
and should move that the House do now 
adjourn—that this debate be now ad- 
journed. 

Sir R. PEEL said, if they came toa 
vote now, it would not close the question 
on the Resolution. There were other 
amendments before the House, but probably 
the best course would to dispose first of the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he was _ pre- 
pared to justify the course they were pur- 
suing that night, by reference to a speech 
of the right hon. Baronet, delivered on the 
31st of January, 1840, in the debate on 
the vote of want of confidence in Ministers. 
Substitute the name of Stanley for that of 
Howick, and the exactness of the appli- 
cation was perfect. The hon. Member 
then read the passage referred to, to the 
effect that Lord Howick had quitted the 
Ministry of Lord Melbourne, because he 
had no confidence in its principles or pro- 
fessions. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving that the Chairman do now leave 
the chair. 

Lorp J. MANNERS wished to observe, 
in reply to the observations of the noble 
Lord, that if the noble Lord would have 
the kindness to refer with more care to that 
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letter to which he alluded, he would per- 
ceive he was totally unjustified in drawing 
the conclusion he had from it, and that 
that letter he had never said anything 
which could justify the noble Lord in draw. 
ing a conclusion that he would in a new 
Parliament vote for the present measure, 

Mr, M. J. O'CONNELL said, it was 
really too bad that they should have per. 
petually quotations and opinions cited from 
former speeches on all occasions, and par- 
ticularly on such an occasion as the pre- 
sent. He really wanted to know what 
any opinions expressed in a speech on a 
vote of want of confidence in a former Go- 
vernment had to do with the question of 
adjournment on the present occasion? As 
he did not want to see the character of that 
tLouse lowered in the public estimation by 
such conduct, he, for one, rose to enter his 
solemn protest against such a course of 
factious opposition as a small minority of 
those who were opposed to the measure of 
Her Majesty’s Government were now of- 
fering to it. Such a course could but 
bring the House of Commons into disre- 
pute with the public. 

Mr. G. BANKES said, that as the 
hon. Member (Mr. M. J. O’Connell) asked 
why hon. Gentlemen desired to speak upon 
this subject, viz., whether the repeal of the 
Corn Laws should be immediate, or accord- 
ing to the right hon. Baronet’s proposition ; 
he would tell him it was because the hon. 
Member for Essex (Mr. Palmer), as hon- 
ourable a Member as any in the House— 
respectable as well for his long standing, 
as for his many other qualifications, was 
interrupted from the commencement of his 
speech until the conclusion—so much s0, 
that even those who sat on the same side 
with him could scarcely catch a single ob- 
servation he had made. When a Gentle- 
man of such high character and standing, 
could meet with no more respect than that, 
it was surely foolish for other hon. Mem- 
bers to attempt to get a hearing. What- 
ever might be the trouble and inconveni- 
ence it occasioned, they (the protectionists) 
were determined to persevere in their 
course. For his own part, he felt that the 
observations made by right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) called for a reply. 

House resumed. 

Chairman reported progress. Committee 
to sit again following day. 

House adjourned at 
o'clock. 


half-past one 
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A er Public Works (Ireland) (No. 2); Drain- 
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peririons Presentep. By the Duke of Richmond, 
from Owners and Occupiers of Land of Downham, and 
several other places, in favour of the Corn Laws.—By the 
Earl of Hardwicke, from Inhabitants of the Parish of 
Ashwell, and several other places, for Protection of the 
Agricultural Interest.—By Lord Monteagle, from Linen 
Merchants, Bleach Millowners, and others, on the River 
Maine, County of Antrim, against the Drainage (Ireland) 
Bill.— By Earl Powis, from the Bath Church of Eng- 
land Lay Association, against the proposed Union of St. 
Asaph and Bangor; and from the Dean and Chapter of 
the Cathedral Church of Ripon, against‘the said Union, 
but in favour of the Appointment of a bishop to the See 
of Manchester.—By the Marquess of Lansdowne, from 
Inhabitants of the Town of Lancaster, for the Total and 
Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws; and from Free 
Colonists of Van Diemen’s Land, complaining of the 
great Increase in the Number of Convicts, for Inquiry, 
and for the Better Regulation of them. 
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The Eart of HARDWICKE presented 
a number of petitions from various places 
in Cambridgeshire, against the proposed 
measure of Government in reference to the 
Corn Laws. The county from which those 
petitions came, was, he said, purely an agri- 
cultural county, and one in which, he as- 
serted without fear of contradiction, the 
progress of agriculture had never so much 
advanced as since 1828, when the protec- 
tion laws were passed. This had been par- 
ticularly the case in that large portion of 
the county called the Isle of Ely, where 
such extensive works had been constructed, 
such a large amount of capital had been 
laid out, and such vast improvements ef- 
fected, that the amount of food raised in 
it had greatly increased, and the fee-simple 
of the land nearly doubled. Ile would not 
say that all these improvements had taken 
place since 1828; but he might safely say 
that since that time the improvements had 
gone on more rapidly. In consequence of 
the introduction of the steam-engine, and 
the extent of drainage which had taken 
place, in one dyke alone nearly 500,0001. 
had been spent; the agriculturists had been 
able to raise such a vast quantity of food 
as not merely to meet the increase of popu- 
lation, but they had been enabled to export 
from Wisbeach a larger amount of wheat 
than had passed through any other port of 
Great Britain, In respect to the remain- 
ing part of the county, he held returns in 
his hand showing that there also there had 
been great progress made in the way of 
mprovement. Since 1828, no fewer than 
eighteen parishes had been enclosed; and 
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the consequence of these enclosures had 
been, that the fee-simple of the land had 
been doubled. In these eighteen parishes 
the annual value of property had increased 
no less than 53,508/., and supported an in- 
crease of population to the extent of 5,682. 
He was sure that, in stating this case, he 
should be excused in doing so from the 
fact of the county being a purely agricul- 
tural one, as well as from the circumstance 
that the people had made such advances in 
agricultural improvement—the people them- 
selves believing that it was owing very 
much to these protective duties that they 
had been able to make such advances in 
improvement. At all events, they were 
perfectly able to show that prosperity and 
protection had gone alongside, and hand 
in hand, with one another. The prayer of 
these petitioners was universally the same 
—namely, that their Lordships would be 
pleased to reject the measures which were 
now in progress in the other House of Par- 
liament; and to continue to.them that pro- 
tection which they now possessed. Their 
Lordships would, no doubt, do as they had 
always done—namely, take into considera- 
tion the measure itself with a view to the 
great interests of the Empire, and with a 
view to the interests and well-being of the 
people at large. Their Lordships, he felt 
confident, would not allow themselves to be 
influenced in auy way by the fears or opin- 
ions of any individuals elsewhere, but would 
proceed to the consideration of the measure 
with a view to acquit themselves in a man- 
ner the most conformable to the interests 
of the people at large. The measure to 
which he referred was a measure of a most 
extensive nature—a measure wholly new, 
and which would require the deepest at- 
tention as regarded its ultimate results upon 
the finances of the country. At all times 
—he confessed it was so with himself at 
least—when measures had been presented 
to their Lordships by the Government of 
the country, they carried such a degree of 
weight with them that their Lordships had 
always taken that into consideration as a 
most important element in the case; but 
for himself—and he could only speak | his 
own opinion on this point—the measure 
now introduced by the present Government 
would not sway his mind in reference to its 
introduction in any way whatever. He per- 
fectly understood, and he perfectly knew, 
the principle upon which the Government 
had been dissolved; but he had never heard 
it yet stated upon what principle the Go- 
vernment had been reunited and formed 
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again for the purpose of governing this 
country; and until he clearly knew and 
understood the point on which the Govern- 
ment was formed, the measure would never 
carry with him—and he thought he might 
say the same of their Lordships, that great 
weight which the recommendation of Go- 
vernment would otherwise carry with it. 
He hoped he was not out of order in speak- 
ing of the representatives of the people in 
the other House, who, he considered, must 
have lost much of the good opinion and con- 
fidence of the country by the course which 
they had pursued. [A laugh.| He knew 
perfectly well that it might give great plea- 
sure to his noble Friends opposite to see 
their friends in the other House take that 
course, just as he knew it often gave plea- 
sure to a certain class of gentlemen when 
a comrade attained a great object which he 
had in view, but which did not tend to in- 
crease their confidence in him. The noble 
Lords opposite might be pleased, but they 
would have no more confidence in the Go- 
vernment than they (the protectionists) 
had. Coming as the measure did to that 
House from the other under cireumstances 
so peculiar, and so well known, that he 
would not allude to them further, he was 
sure it would be considered by their Lord- 
ships in reference to all the points to which 
he had alluded. Conceiving that to be the 
case, and believing that that House had al- 
ways been a great, if not the greatest pro- 
tector, at least they had always had much 
to do with the advancement of the liberties 
of the people of this country—believing and 
knowing that, at no period of the history 
of the country, had the liberties of the peo- 
ple been invaded without that House being, 
at the same time, trampled under foot— 
looking to the state and condition of the 
Government, and the state and condition 
of the other House of Parliament—he had 
not the slightest doubt that the result of 
their Lordships’ deliberations would be to 
view the prayer of the petitioners as just 
in itself, and to reject the measure when 
it came to them from the other House. 
Lorp KINNAIRD said, he quite agreed 
with the noble Earl, that it would be more 
desirable if the proposal as to the Gorn 
Laws were in the hands of those who had 
been consistent advocates of the repeal of 
ail duties on corn. He should also be glad 
to know (for they had heard no explanation 
of the matter in that House) how the Go- 
vernment came to resume their seats after 
they had resigned them. The noble Earl and 
the noble Duke on the cross benches were 
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in favour of an immediate repeal of the Com 
Laws. [The Earl of Harpwicke: Not I, 

Well, then, it was for the noble Duke along 
to consider whether, if the repeal was to 
take place, it would not be best that it 
should be immediate. He conceived it 
would be very much for the advantage of 
the farmers that the question should be 
finally set at rest at once, for if a postpone. 
ment took place for three years, fears were 
entertained that improvements in agricul. 
ture would be retarded, and that a large 
quantity of wheat would be reserved for 
importation at the end of that period. Not 
a murrain in cattle, or any other visitation 
could take place, but the loss would be at- 
tributed to theapproaching danger, of pro- 
tection being withdrawn; and _ landlords 
would be exposed to the threat of farmers 
giving up their farms. Whereas if the 
duty was at once taken off, prices would 
not fall; and it would be impossible with- 
out overwhelming loss for any man at once 
to give up his farm without selling off his 
stock, and thereby being greatly out of 
pocket. He knew the alarm which the 


Anti-Corn-Law League gave some noble 
Lords. He could take upon himself to say, 
that if the repeal was immediate and total, 
the League would be dissolved; whereas, if 


the law continued for three years, the crea- 
tion of votes (admitted by high authority to 
be perfectly legal) would go on, and the 
bad feeling, now so much to be deplored, 
would continue. From what the noble 
Duke said the other evening, he must be 
surprised at the late division. He did not 
see how the protectionists could reduce 
that majority, even if an appeal were made 
to the country, and he recommended them 
to accept the measure, which could not be 
amended by their Lordships, but must 
be thrown out if they were at all op- 
posed to it. 

The Maravess of LONDONDERRY 
said, that when the measure came up to 
their Lordships’ House, the proper time for 
this discussion would arrive. THe depre- 
cated making speeches on the subject 
when the House was entirely ignorant in 
what shape the measure was to come before 
them, and trusted that the noble Duke 
(Duke of Richmond) would not be led into 
a discussion by what had fallen from the 
noble Lord. 

The Marquess of SALISBURY was 
understood to deprecate discussion. The 
noble Marquess, who spoke from the eross 
benches, was quite inaudible. 


The Dvxe of RICHMOND said, the 
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noble Lord (Lord Kinnaird) who had just 


spoken, had been giving the protectionists 
gome advice. Now, he was sure that the 
rotectionists would take this very kind of 
the noble Lord. His noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Londonderry) had also given 
him advice; and as he had made it an 
invariable rule rather to follow the advice 
given by a friend than by an opponent, he 
would take the advice of the noble Mar- 
quess, and not enter into any discussion of 
the question which was at present under 
consideration in the House of Commons. 
The noble Lord had alluded to the large 
majority in the other House in favour of 
the Government measure. Now he (the 
Duke of Richmond) was not surprised that 
the measure was carried by so large a ma- 
jority. That majority, as their Lordships 
were aware, was 97; of course all the 
placemen voted—and then there were a 
great many offices vacant, and there were 
doubtless a great many persons looking 
after those vacant offices. Under those 
circumstances he was rather surprised that 
the majority was so small. But the noble 
Lord asked what was the use of appealing 
to the country upon this question ? Now, 
he (the Duke of Richmond) would tell the 


noble Lord what would be the use of ap- 


pealing to the country. It was to turn out 
of Parliament every one of the ninety-seven 
deserters—in fact, the whole of the 110 
who followed Sir Robert Peel—men, who, 
if they had been in the army in India, 
would have abandoned their colours, as they 
had here run away from their principles. 
Those men came and swamped the honest 
opinion of the House of Commons. He 
could say for one, if it was for no other 
reason that he wished to go to the county ; 
it would be that those Gentlemen should 
be shown that the people of England liked 
honesty—that they did not like men who 
came into power pledging themselves to 
oppose certain measures and support others 
upon the hustings; but who, when they 
came to Parliament, violated every pledge 
and promise which they had made. ' The 
noble Lord said, that the farmers were 
continually grumbling ; now he thought 
the farmers had been very wrong in not 
having grumbled sooner and more fre- 
quently ; but there was no wonder that 
they grumbled after the scandalous man- 
ner in which they had been treated in the 
House of Commons by those whom they 
had sent there, upon the strength of the 
pledges made upon the hustings. They 
must not now allude to speeches which had 
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been made since 1841. But some of the 
speeches which were made in 1839, before 
the Whigs were driven from office, were 
very instructive, showing, as they did, 
what men would say and do when they 
were desirous to come into power, and how 
sudden the change frequently was, after 
their object was attained. He would not 
believe that the measure of the Govern- 
ment would pass their Lordships’ House 
until he saw it pass. The noble Lord had 
talked about the consistency of the advo- 
cates of free trade ; now he (the Duke of 
Richmond) believed there were very few of 
that class. It was true the noble Lord 
had been an advocate for free trade for the 
last half-dozen years ; but he was not so 
during Earl Grey’s Government, when a 


‘vote was taken in their Lordships’ House— 


[Lord Kryyarrp: Yes, I was ]—at least, if 
he was, he did not vote for it. Did not the 
noble Earl (Earl Ripon) oppose Earl Fitz- 
william’s Motion upon that oecasion? and 
did not his noble and learned Friend, who 
had declared himself a free trader, sit on 
the Woolsack and hear the Motion made 
without saying a word upon the subject ? 
Then, again, had not the Government of 
Lord Melbourne proposed a protective fixed 
duty of 8s.? He (the Duke of Richmond) 
must admit that those who supported the 
proposition were not guilty of so great an 
inconsistency in supporting the present 
measure of the Government as were the 
Government themselves in proposing it ; 
for the former had not gone to the hustings 
and told the people of England that they 
were in favour of protection, and thereby 
procured themselves a large majority; and 
when they got in, turned round upon those 
who had supported them, and not only 
abandoned the principles they were pledged 
to support, but actually headed the attack 
against them. These were charges which 
he made against the Government. He 
was not, he again repeated, surprised at 
the majority in the House of Commons; but 
he should be very much surprised if their 
Lordships did not at once place the Govern- 
ment in such a position as would compel 
them to go to the country; and, if they 
did so, they would find that protection had 
a large number of friends: he might ap- 
peal to the recent election for a confirma- 
tion of his statement. See how well Not- 
tinghamshire had done its duty: it had re- 
turned two protectionists. He might also 
refer to Dorsetshire, and many other places, 
where similar results had been obtained ; 
in fact, he believed all the elections which 
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had taken place since Sir R. Peel had 
propounded the measure of the Govern- 
ment, with the exception of one place in 
the north, and the city of Westminster 
(where they took a Radical in preference to 
one who had deserted the ranks of protec- 
tion), had all gone in favour of protection. 
He therefore looked with the greatest con- 
fidence to the result of an appeal to the 
people. 

The Eart of WICKLOW could not join 
with those who expressed regret that this 
measure had not been brought forward by 
the party opposite. Up to the present 
time, both parties in this country had 
avowed themselves protectionists. Lord 
Melbourne, when asked in that House 
whether the fixed duty proposed by his 
Government was for revenue or protec- 
tion, distinctly and immediately answered, 
for protection. But now a total change 
had come over the minds of men, which, 
however, did not qualify one set of men to 
bring forward this measure rather than the 
other. It had been stated that the Anti- 
Corn-Law-League was an unconstitutional 
body. He was bound to state that that 
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was not his opinion; he thought it was es- 
tablished for a perfectly constitutional pur- 
pose, and, though not a member of that 


body, and not wishing to belong to it, he 
thought it ought to be congratulated by its 
friends on the extraordinary success which 
in so short a time had attended its exer- 
tions. 

Lorp BROUGHAM should have said 
nothing on this occasion; but after what 
had fallen from the noble Duke he must 
state that the question of protection was 
not an open question in Karl Grey’s Go- 
vernment. [Karl Grey said he had always 
been in favour of free trade.] Yes, but 
then it was as Under Secretary that the 
noble Earl held those opinions; but, how- 
ever useful an Under Secretary might be, 
he is not the Government, and his opinions 
do not commit the Government to which he 
belongs. As to the League, he (Lord 
srougham) had never said, as had been 
supposed from something that had fallen 
from him at the beginning of the Session, 
that it was an unconstitutional body. He 
knew it was a legal and constitutional 
body, founded for a perfectly constitutional 
object—namely, to teach, or, as they chose 
to call it, to agitate the people to effect a 
change by Parliamentary means in the po- 
licy of this country in a certain respect. 
What he had said was, that it was uncon- 
stitutional, though it was legal—barely 
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legal—to collect funds for the purpose of 
purchasing the franchise. The Leagne, 
however, declared that they did not do that. 
They said they only encouraged people tp 
buy votes; but, perhaps, they encouraged 
them in that sort of way that consisted jn 
paying part of the cost; and when he say 
this fund of a quarter of a million eo. 
lected, he must say he thought it not 
unlikely that something of the kind might 
be the ease. 

Lorp REDESDALE wished to explain, 
that in what had fallen from him on another 
occasion respecting the creation of faggot 
voters in Huntingdonshire, at a time when 
Lord John Russell was a candidate for the 
representation, he found he had not been 
correct in connecting such creation with the 
Duke of Bedford, who had no concern 
whatever in the matter. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 


PENAL COLONIES—VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE then 
said, he rose in pursuance of notice to call 
their Lordships’ attention to a petition of 
considerable importance, both as regarded 
the quarter from which it emanated, and 
the subject to which it referred. It wasa 
petition very numerously signed by the in- 
habitants of a Colony well known to most 
of their Lordships—the Colony of Van 
Diemen’s Land. It was a most attractive 
and interesting Colony, and hitherto had 
been a very thriving one. The persons, 
however, who had emigrated thither statedin 
the petition which he was about to present, 
that they had been encouraged to emigrate 
to that country in the hope and expecta- 
tion that no greater number of convicts 
would be sent to that part of Her Majes- 
ty’s dominions than might be expected to 
be useful in the Colony, and would be ab- 
sorbed in the virtuous and free population; 
but that latterly they had been subjected 
to such an increase of the importation of 
convicts as they thought would prove most 
vicious to the society of the Colony. The 
petitioners further stated that they had 
embarked large amounts of capital in the 
Colony, and that, for a long time, nothing 
could be more thriving or prosperous than 
the state of the Colony had been under their 
control. The petitioners stated, that from 
the year 1834 to 1840 the population of 
the Colony had increased from 12,000 to 
40,000; the number of acres under cultiva- 
tion from 25,000 to 124,000 ; the shipping 
from 142 tons to 141 vessels; the imports 
from 62,0001. to 988,000/. ; and the ex- 
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orts had increased to an equal extent; 
but that this rapid progress—this great 
prosperity, had been arrested by the Colony 
having been made the receptacle for the 
whole convict population of these coun- 
tries. No less than 16,000 convicts had 
been introduced into the Colony in four 
years; and the consequence of this enor- 
mous import of criminals was, that it was 
impossible to carry out any perfect system 
of classification or discipline, but they were 
distributed about the country in groups of 
three or four hundred, endangering the 
safety and inspiring terror in the minds of 
the colonists. The petitioners further stated 
that crime had increased in proportion to 
the large number of criminals so introduced, 
and that a consequent necessity had arisen 
for maintaining a very large police force. 
Under these circumstances, notwithstand- 
ing the immense natural advantages of the 
Colony, the number of free settlers was ra- 
pidly dimishing, and in the course of the 
last year—that was, down to the last seven 
or eight months—700 free settlers only 
had come into the Colony, while 2,000 had 
gone out, thus occasioning a diminution in 
the free population in one year to the ex- 
tent of about 1,300. The persons who 


had signed this petition were most respect- 


able, and it was brought forward under the 
countenance of the Bishop of the Colony 
and the great majority of the Members of 
the Legislative Assembly ; and he submit- 
ted, that inasmuch as it expressed the senti- 
ments of some 1,300 or 1,400 of the princi- 
pal landowners of the place, it was entitled 
to the consideration of the Government. He 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) would offer 
no opinion, on the present occasion, upon 
the general question of secondary punish- 
ments; but, looking at the state of our 
criminal law, and the prevalence of crime 
in this country, it might be proposed that 
this description of punishment should be 
continued ; but he had, nevertheless, in- 
dulged himself in the hope that it might 
have been so conducted that a certain 
number of convicts, proportionate to the 
free population, might be introduced into 
our Colonies under such regulations as 
should make the system conducive not only 
to the carrying the law into effect, but 
conducive at the same time to the advan- 
tage of the colonists, and that which should 
be the great and ultimate object of such 
such punishment — the reformation, the 
Improvement, and the well-being of the 
convicts themselves. The only hope of 
success, however, depended upon the num- 
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ber of convicts bearing not too large a pro- 
portion to the number of the free popula- 
tion of the Colony ; and if the system was 
to be persevered in, the Legislature must 
make up their minds as to the character of 
the Colony which was made the place of 
punishment—whether it was to be regarded 
as a penal Colony, and used for the pur- 
pose of punishing criminals only, or whe- 
ther, while receiving convicts, it was still 
to be a free Colony—free for its own ad- 
vancement and improvement, and deluged 
only with that number of criminals which, 
by proper management, might be gradu- 
ally absorbed into the honest and industri- 
ous population. This Colony of Van Die- 
men’s Land was entitled, by the conduct 
of its free inhabitants, its fertility, and 
other great natural advantages, to be re- 
garded not as a penal Colony only, but as 
one in which the interests of the free set- 
tlers should be respected and cared for by 
the mother country. He was aware that 
there were great difficulties in the way of 
the application of a remedy; but he was 
convinced that no measure would meet the 
evil which did not relieve, to a large extent, 
the Colony from that amount of criminality 
which was now, day by day, being intro- 
duced into it. The petitioners prayed that 
no convicts might be sent to the Colony ; 
but while this was their opinion, there were 
others who did not object to the introduc- 
tion of a limited number, though they felt 
that the importation of criminals to its pre- 
sent amount could only end in the destruc- 
tion of all order, prosperity, and happiness 
in the Colony. The effect of the system, 
as now carried on, had been to interfere 
materially with free labour. There were 
2,000 free labourers, or reclaimed convicts, 
having tickets of leave, who were now go- 
ing about searching in vain for employ- 
ment ; the convict labour absorbing the 
whole demand. The consequence was, 
that the convict was in a better position 
than the free labourer or the reformed eri- 
minal, whom we were bound to encourage. 
He hoped the subject would receive the 
attention due to it from the right hon. 
Gentleman who now held the office of Se- 
eretary for the Colonies. 

Lorp STANLEY said, his noble Friend 
(Lord Lyttelton) who sat near him, had so 
recently entered on the administration of 
colonial affairs, and he (Lord Stanley) had 
been so intimately acquainted with them 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and this question particularly had ocea- 
sioned him so much anxiety in that capa- 
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city, that he trusted he might be forgiven 
by their Lordships, and also by his noble 
Friend, if he (Lord Stanley) interposed 
some observations between the House and 
any he (Lord Lyttelton) might have to 
make on the part of the Government. 
He (Lord Stanley) begged their Lordships 
to understand that this petition involved 
questions infinitely more important than 
even the welfare of a single Colony ; for it 
involved the decision of a no less vital 
question than that of the whole of our 
system of secondary punishment. He 
thought that to a certain extent the alle- 
gations in the petition were exaggerated 
with regard to the evils resulting from 
the present state of things; yet he was 
far from denying that in the course of the 
last four or five years there had been in- 
flicted on Van Diemen’s Land a eonsider- 
able amount both of financial and social 
evil by the necessity that existed of con- 
fining the whole transportation of convicts 
to this Colony. Though the petitioners 


said they had mainly, if not entirely, con- 
tributed to the extraordinary growth and 
prosperity of this Colony, yet it was a fact 
that it was to the convicts that the pros- 
perity of the settler was owing; for it 


should be recollected that the conditions 
on which the free settlers obtained grants 
of land there were, that they should be 
bound to receive and maintain, at their 
cost, a certain proportion of convicts. In 
point of fact it so occurred, that that which 
was at first imposed on these free settlers 
as an obligation, was speedily felt to be a 
boon. The free settlers soon began to 
write to the Government for convict la- 
bour ; and it was to the consequent expen- 
diture on the part of the Government, 
mainly, if not exclusively, that the free 
settlers owed their prosperity. He (Lord 
Stanley) was far from denying the great 
importance of preserving something like a 
proportion between the supply of convicts 
and the number of free settlers. Te would 
beg their Lordships’ attention to the posi- 
tion in which the Government was placed 
at the period in which they came into 
office. Up to 1840, the system of trans- 
portation was such, that every convict 
going to the Colonies, was handed over to 
some free settler, who undertook to main- 
tain him, and who had the advantage of 
his services; and who, in point of fact, 
exercised over him almost the same autho- 
rity that a master would over a slave. 
The assignment system, as it was called, 


continued till 1840. He (Lord Stanley) 
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was far from saying, that that system wag 
not open to serious objections ; but it had 
its merits, and he thought was too hastily 
abandoned. For so long as you could 
place a limited number of convicts in the 
society of a free settler and his family, 
they were removed from the temptations 
to crime, and they were educated, by vir. 
tuous persons, who had a sort of parental 
eare over them. No system could tend 
more to promote the great object of pun. 
ishment, namely, the reformation of the 
guilty. But he could not conceal this 
from himself, that the system of assign. 
ment was open to this heavy and grievous 
objection, that there was no certainty as 
to the amount of punishment inflicted. It 
varied with the character of the person to 
whom the convict was assigned, and also 
with the physical qualities and capabilities 
of the convict himself. Many a master 
passed over the faults of a vicious but use. 
ful, because skilful servant; while on the 
other hand the slightest shortcomings 
were severely visited when the qualifica- 
tions and capabilities of the convict were 
not such as to make his services of much 
value to his master. Many, indeed, of the 
latter class were sent back by the persons 
to whom they were assigned, with a stigma 
thus wrongly fixed on their characters. 
But the evil went further. It was known 
that persons were sometimes transported 
from this country, that their friends fol- 
lowed them, purchased property in Van 
Diemen’s Land, and then obtained that 
the convict husband or son should be 
handed over to them as servants. ‘This 
was no punishment. But with a harsh 
master the ease was different, and the 
condition of the assigned not unfrequently 
became one of cruel slavery. The system 
was put an end to in 1840. Up to that 
time persons transported were sent partly 
to New South Wales, partly to Van Die- 
men’s Land; but in that year the then 
existing Government decided not only to 
put a stop to the assignment system, but 
that no convicts should in future be sent 
to New South Wales. The Colonies of 
South and Western Australia had obtained 
in their charters security against being 
made places of penal settlement. But, as 
he had stated in 1840, the then Govern- 
ment decided that the resources of the 
almost boundless Colony of New South 
Wales should be lost as a penal settle- 
ment; and, from that time, Van Diemen 
Land had been the sole place to which 
convicts could be transported. This was 
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the situation in which, on their accession 
to office in 1841, they found themselves. 
The disposition of the convicts in gangs, 
he might here remark, was not arranged 
merely because of their numbers. It was 
the fundamental system upon which the 
plan of transportation had been remodelled, 
the assignment system being in fact abol- 
jshed in order to place the convicts in 
gangs, employing them upon hard but 
uniform labour. In 1841, the present 
(Goyernment came into office, and had to 
grapple with the question, loaded with 
these restrictions. But was that all? No: 
for the House of Commons in that same 
year passed a resolution condemning the 
hulk system, and requiring, in all trans- 
portation cases, that the sentence should 
be rigidly and literally carried out. Un- 
der these cireumstances—assignments pro- 
hibited, gangs established, the field of 
penal settlement narrowed, the House of 
Commons pressing for the rigid carrying 
out of every sentence of transportation— 
he did not deny that Van Diemen’s Land 
had received some injury, or that it had 
grounds for demanding relief at the hands 
of the Government. There was no subject 
to which his attention was more earnestly 
directed than to find a means of remedying 
these inconveniences, which he then fore- 
saw, and which were now under discus- 
sion. But their Lordships would agree 
with him, that it was not easy to establish 
anew system of convict discipline, when all 
the arrangements had to be earried into 
effect by two parties so distant from each 
other as to require that a year should 
elapse before the replies to each other’s 
letters could be received. It fortunately 
happened, although his (Lord Stanley’s) 
attention had been directed to the subject 
earlier, that towards the close of 1842, 
one of the ablest of the colonial servants in 
the employ of the Government, Mr. Mon- 
tagu, came to England at the same time 
that the Attorney General for New South 
Wales happened to be in this country. 
Several consultations were held with these 
gentlemen, and also with his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment; and the result was the formation of 
asystem of convict discipline, which their 
Lordships would find recommended and 
explained in Papers laid on the Table of 
the House in 1843. It was decided, in 
accordance with the provisions introduced 
by the noble Lord who preceded him (Lord 
Stanley) in the Colonial Office, that in all 
cases convicts should be divided into penal 
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gangs, called probation gangs, to be dis- 
tributed into the unsettled parts of the 
country ; and that they should be removed 
from thence in periods proportioned to the 
periods of their original sentence, but vary- 
ing also according to their conduct in that 
state ; and having passed through a variety 
of stages of less and less severity, at last 
get, by ticket of leave, into the state 
of conditional or ultimate free pardon. 
Though it reflected no credit on this great 
country, it was a fact, that till within the 
last four or five years, though we had been 
sending 3,000 or 4,000 convicts annually 
to that Colony, yet there had been no 
provision whatever made for the religious 
or spiritual superintendence of those con- 
victs. One of the first steps which Her 
Majesty’s Government took in this diree- 
tion was, to arrange the convicts into gangs 
of 200 or 300, according to their re- 
spective religious persuasions, and appoint 
chaplains to instruct them, with the con- 
sent of the Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic bishops of the Colony. He had reason 
to believe that, in a moral point of view, 
that plan had been productive of the most 
beneficial results. The general conduct 
of the convicts under the improved system 
of discipline was most satisfactory ; and if 
the scheme had failed in any respect, it 
had failed in this: that the large increase 
in the number of persons sentenced to 
transportation took place previously, at the 
period of the great and growing embar- 
rassment of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, in consequence of which 
there was great want of employment. He 
admitted that this was a great and griev- 
ous evil. Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken steps to alleviate that evil; they had 
taken on themselves a much larger amount 
of the police expenses. They had also 
taken another step, which would require 
some explanation. Their Lordships were 
aware, that in the Australian Colonies there 
was a minimum price fixed on land, for 
the purpose of preventing a large accumu- 
lation of that kind of property by small 
capitalists, who would not be able to eul- 
tivate it. But when the amount of labour 
was superfluous, this plan was reversed. 
Then it would be found more desirable to 
facilitate the acquisition of land, in order 
that more labourers might be employed 
upon it. With that view he obtained their 
Lordships’ consent to an Act for the re- 
peal of the Land Sales Act, so far as they 
related to Van Diemen’s Land. That, in- 
deed, had been made a matter of com- 
R2 
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plaint, and under this law all sales of land 
became the property of the Colony; but 
partly from the embarrassments of the 
Colony and the influx of convicts, the sales 
had so fallen off, that no revenue was pro- 
vided from that source. Her Majesty’s 
Government thought it advisable in the 
first place to give instructions that the 
convicts employed in clearing the un- 
settled parts of the country should be 
also employed in raising the food neces- 
sary for their subsistence. They were 
also employed in the improvement of 
the land. But before the repeal of the 
Land Sales Act, it was necessary that the 
improved land should be sold by auction, 
and the proceeds thereof paid into the 
Financial Treasury of the Colony. The 
Government thought that while they took 
on themselves a large proportion of the 
burdens of the police and other establish- 
ments, and the expense of maintaining con- 
victs, they should also assume the control 
oyer the finances. This course enabled the 


Government to assign improved land to 
those convicts who were unable to find 
employment, which land they might culti- 
vate on their own account, and of course 
that would be a premium on their good 


conduct. While he admitted that the in- 
troduction of a very large number of convicts 
into Van Diemen’s Land had been produc- 
tive of some social evils; yet when the pe- 
titioners spoke of so large a body of con- 
victs being admitted into so small a Colony, 
it should be remembered that the territory 
of that Colony was not less in extent than 
that of Ireland, while it was occupied by 
not more than 40,000 free settlers. To 
speak of a Colony as extensive as Ireland 
being swamped by the introduction of 
4,000 convicts annually—provided those 
convicts had proper superintendence and 
control over them, and the means of pro- 
viding for themselves at the expiration of 
their sentence—was merely adding another 
difficulty to those which arose from the 
present state of our convict population. 
But if this system were not permitted, what 
were you to do with the sweepings of our 
gaols? We now sent abroad annually 
4,000 or 5,000 male convicts, and there 
were now in our penal Colonies not less 
than 50,000 convicts, from the pollution of 
whose presence this country had been re- 
lieved. Was it not an advantage to have 
this country permanently relieved from 
such persons? But independently of pe- 
cuniary considerations, was not the system- 
in a moral point of view, better for the 
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parties themselves? Did you believe that 
at the expiration of their sentence, men 
going out of prison stigmatized as felons 
by having been sentenced to what was 
equivalent to transportation, would have 
the remotest chance in this over-peopled 
country of obtaining employment? Would 
they have a chance of recovering their cha. 
racter ? Would they not, when turned out 
of gaol, be driven by sheer necessity to 
seek the company of their former asso¢i- 
ates ? Would theynot recurwith tenfold ae. 
tivity to their former wicked habits? On 
the contrary, by sending those men to Van 
Diemen’s Land, it gave the free population 
an incentive to excel them in moral con- 
duct, while their example would in turn 
improve the character of the convict popu- 
lation, particularly in a country where the 
climate was good, the means of subsistence 
were ample, and there was plenty of room 
for employment. He thought that few 
people would advocate a material diminu- 
tion in the amount of convicts sentenced to 
transportation. If, then, they were not to 
send out convicts to Van Diemen’s Land, 
and shut out the other Colonies, he would 
ask, in what manner they proposed to dis- 
pose of those convicts? It was very easy to 
say ‘‘ we will establish a new penal Co- 
lony;”’ but it was exceedingly difficult to 
earry such intention into effect. Many 
things were required to establish a proper 
penal settlement. In the first place, seeu- 
rity was required—a position not too close 
to a tropical climate ; a country not in- 
habited, and a fertile soil; all those re- 
quirements it would be exceedingly difficult 
to obtain, and even if found, in his opinion 
it would not be suitable for the purpose. 
For in his judgment, the notion of sending 
convicts to a purely penal Colony would be 
fatal to the system of penal punishment; for 
at the expiration of the term of transpor- 
tation, what would become of them? They 
must establish, in that case, a Colony which 
must never be refreshed by the presence of 
an unconvicted man. Let a distant land 
be taken for the purpose of security, and 
let it be converted into a large prison; and, 
passing by the obvious evils of such a state 
of things, when the convicts were released 
from confinement, what would or what could 
become of them? Constituted as such a 
settlement would be without a free popu- 
lation amid which they could gradually ab- 
sorb themselves, what could become of 
them? He would take the case of Norfolk 
Island alone, and appeal to his noble Friend 
on the cross benches (the Duke of Rieh- 
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mond), who knew the strong feeling in the 
Colonies, and knew the difficulties which 
existed in providing, even upon the smallest 
seale, for the convicts who were sent from 
Parkhurst and Pentonville, and who had 
gone out under no restriction except that 
they were not to return again to their na- 
tive country. The Government had acted 
as it had done, because they considered 
that beneficial effects arose from the mixed 
community of a free and convict popula- 
tion. They considered that great advan- 
tages would accrue to the convict, because 
he was gradually led from a state in which 
he suffered the severest penalties, and in- 
troduced into the society of a free popula- 
tion, under the surveillance of the magis- 
trates and police, and thus enabled to re- 
turn to honest habits while he was under 
certain control, which prevented him from 
fecling the consequences of a too sudden 
transition from ignominious punishment to 
total freedom. It would be, in his opinion, 
inexpedient to comply with the prayer of 
the memorialists, for the reasons he had 
stated, and because such compliance could 
not be made without an alteration in the 
entire penal system. He would compare our 
system of penal discipline with that main- 
tained in a neighbouring country ; and he 
believed that there was nothing which had 
led to so much general complaint in France 
as the return of 8,000 convicts, who it was 
apprehended would contaminate society, 
and be productive of much social evil. 
Ifthen the return of 8,000 convicts was 
to be so much dreaded in a country of such 
large extent as France, how much greater 
would be the evil, and how much more se- 
rious apprehensions were to be entertained 
from pouring back upon an overburdened 
population like this, a body of 50,000 con- 
viets? Her Majesty’s Government were 
convinced that the present system was 
productive of many advantages to the con- 
vets, because they were gradually ab- 
sorbed among the free population in the 
neighbouring Colonies, and at the expira- 
tion of their terms of imprisonment, from 
the contiguity of those places, and the 
ready means of access, were enabled to 
suit their labour to whatever demand might 
exist for that labour in other Colonies. Her 
Majesty’s Government had recently formed 
anew Colony in the north of New South 
Wales, under regulations which would en- 
able the convicts to migrate to other parts of 
that country when there might be a demand 
for their labour, It was intended that a 
number of those convicts who had reached 
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the most advanced, that was, the lightest 
stage of penal discipline, should go to that 
Colony, where they would be furnished 
with provisions for a limited period, and 
also a portion of land. They would also 
be permitted, if they thought proper, after 
a certain interval, to emigrate to the ad- 
joining Colonies, and become the servants 
of the outlying population of those Colonies. 
The class of convicts who would be sent to 
this new Colony (Port Essington) would be 
those who, when they arrived there, would 
be in the position of having received a con- 
ditional pardon. He assured their Lord- 
ships that no subject had been more anx- 
iously considered by the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government and himself, than 
the present question. They had taken 
every step within their power to relieve the 
financial difficulties of the Colonies, and to 
improve the social and moral system of the 
convicts, a great part of the moral effect of 
which depended upon their admixture with a 
free population, and the contiguity to some 
other country in which the labour of the 
liberated convicts might be made available. 
He would be slow to speak in other but 
respectful terms of the motives which had 
actuated the petitioners ; but he could not 
help saying, that their financial embarrass- 
ments at the present moment had led them 
to attribute much of what they had com- 
plained of to the presence of convicts 
among them, when in fact they were owing 
to other causes. The petitioners had al- 
leged that property had been deteriorated 
in value to the extent of one-half in con- 
sequence of the Colony being a penal set- 
tlement ; but were noble Lords aware that 
in New South Wales it was stated that 
property had been depreciated in value 
two-thirds by the loss of convict labour? 
Thus it appeared that there were two ar- 
guments adduced—one against the admis- 
sion of convicts, and another in their fa- 
vour. The real cause of the depreciation 
of property could be traced to the fact that 
both Colonies shared in a portentous, un- 
healthy, and insane system of speculation 
—that after a short time public credit 
began to be shaken, and money had to be 
raised to meet engagements, at an enor- 
mous sacrifice. This of course caused a 
disorganization in commercial matters; and 
to that cause, and not to either the pre- 
sence or absence of convicts, was to be 
traced the distress that had prevailed, and 
which had been instanced as an argument 
in favour of the prayer of the memorialists. 
He was glad to say that New South Wales 
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was recovering from the depression thus 
produced; and he hoped that it would not 
be long before Van Diemen’s Land would 
also recover from its effects. The noble 
Lord opposite (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) had stated that 700 persons had 
been obliged to emigrate from Van Diec- 
men’s Land. [The Marquess of Lans- 
pDowye: A much larger number; say 1,400 
within six months.] Ie (Lord Stanley) 
would admit that 1,400 persons had emi- 
grated, or as many more as the noble Mar- 
quess wished; but it should be borne in 
mind that a great increase of capital had 
taken place in South Australia, and that 
there had consequently been a proportionate 
demand for labour, which accounted for the 
emigration, which was to be attributed to 
the desire to obtain a higher rate of remu- 
neration in another and more prosperous 
Colony. Ile thanked their Lordships for 
the kindness with which they had heard 
him ; and he entreated the House to consi- 
der well before it made a serious change, 
and that before it altered that system, and 
condemned the existing system, it would well 
calculate and consider what system it was 
prepared to substitute. He begged of the 
House not to condemn, but to amend what 
they might deem deficient—not to destroy 
one system, until they had found another 
which would not only be equally advantage- 
ous for Van Diemen’s Land, but be a system 
which would also relieve this country from 
the immense mass of contamination which 
the pouring back of a large number of con- 
victs would inevitably occasion, and one 
which would be equally successful in giving 
to those convicts a chance of being re- 
formed by discipline, and ultimately of 
entering upon an honest course of life in a 
country which could afford them a fair 
return for their labour. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, that as 
his noble Friend had appealed to him to 
say, whether he was not aware of the difii- 
culty found in providing employment for 
persons sent to the Colonies from Penton- 
ville prison, he would trouble their Lord- 
ships with a few words. He was no longer 
a Commissioner of Pentonville prison ; but 
while he was, he made it his duty to in- 
quire into the subject; and he knew that 
when men went abroad with a good cha- 
racter from that prison, they were received 
by the people with derision, and could 
hardly get any employment at all. There 
were prejudices against them, which, how- 
ever, were now wearing away, and he hoped 
that the Colonists would now find them 
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good and efficient servants. Cordially 
agreeing with all that his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley) had stated, he should not 
have risen but for the purpose of mention. 
ing these ‘facts. 

Lorp LYTTELTON, who was very in. 
audible in the gallery, said, that nothing 
more was left to him to do than state to 
their Lordships the course that had been 
pursued since the noble Lord had quitted 
the colonial department. It was proper 
that he should state, in the first place, to 
the noble Lord opposite, who seemed to 
have misunderstood some of the points 
under consideration, that the first of the 
printed Papers laid on the Table of the 
House, which was a despatch from Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, the Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land, had been adopted by his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary as 
the basis of the proposed change about to 
be carried into effect. The subject natu- 
rally divided itself into two parts. The first 
was the moral and social state of the con- 
victs at Van Diemen’s Land. The second 
was the financial and economical consi- 
derations affecting the whole system as re- 
garded the convicts. With respect to the 
moral and social part of this question, he 
(Lord Lyttelton) was not prepared to adopt 
the view taken by the noble Lord, that the 
probation system had proved beneficial. 
He was, however, not prepared to main- 
tain a contrary opinion. The despatches 
on the Table asserted the system to be 
beneficial, and in so far the Government 
was prepared to adopt it. So far, indeed, 
as they could com to any conclusion from 
Sir E. Wilmot’s despatehes, the probation 
system must be held to be a good one. 
The returns from the different jails for the 
preceding and former years threw very 
little light upon the conduct of the con- 
victs. He found that in a given number 
of passholders, who had been released 
from the probation gangs, and had sought 
other employment, there was manifested a 
slight improvement. Of the number of 
passholders thus removed, there was @ pro- 
portion of fifty-four per cent who were 
shown to have committed no social or 
moral offence. He quite admitted that the 
information possessed on these topics was 
very scanty, and that much fuller know- 
ledge was required respecting the moral 
and social condition of the convict classes 
of Van Diemen’s Land. The Government 
had, however, directed this information to 
be collected and sent home, and when re- 


ceived it should be laid before their Lord- 
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ships. With respect to the general com- 
plaints of the petitions with regard to the 
great influx of convicts into Van Diemen’s 
Land, he was prepared to state that the 
Government entertained a belief that some 
of the allegations could not be denied. It 
was, however, certain, that if the Des- 
patches and Papers, laid on the Table of 
the House were examined, it would be 
found—and the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
had not noticed the fact—that in regard to 
financial, economical and general moral 
results, very many of the grounds of com- 
plaint urged in the petition would be found 
to have been removed. He was prepared 
to state, with respect to the general allega- 
tion as to the hardship of selecting from 
amongst the whole of the Australian pos- 
sessions one single spot, in order to concen- 
trate upon it the convict population of the 
Empire, that this complaint had deeply im- 
pressed the Government by its justice, and 
had created a very strong anxiety to pro- 
vide a remedy. He was enabled to state 
that the Government was prepared to de- 
part from the rigid practice inferred by the 
noble Lord, and also to hold out a hope 
that the system adopted during the last 
few years of confining the transportation of 
convicts to Van Diemen’s Land and Norfolk 
Island alone, would be relaxed. The Go- 
yernment entertained the strongest feel- 
ings upon this subject, and, without going 
into details, he would say his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary was about to 
see whether an attempt to abandon the 
system referred to might not be made with 
safety, and even with advantage, to the 
Colony. Their Lordships might have seen 
from the Papers before referred to, that 
application had been made from the other 
settlements in Australia, to receive from 
Van Diemen’s Land a number of those 
convicts who had become passholders, who 
were nevertheless in a state of punishment. 
The demand for labour in New South 
Wales was so great as to have induced Sir 
G. Gipps, the Governor there, to apply for 
leave to transfer passholders from Van 
Diemen’s Land thither; and under these 
circumstances it was, that the change of 
system was under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He begged to apo- 
logize to their Lordships for the vagueness 
and generalisms to which he was necessarily 
confined in dealing with the important sub- 
ject before them. He could only assure 
them that the whole question was under the 
anxious consideration of his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary ; and if, during 
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the course of the Session, any new facts 
should transpire, or any decided steps 
should be taken, their Lordships might 
depend upon being made acquainted with 
them in due course. 

Eart GREY entirely concurred in some 
of the observations which had fallen from 
the noble Lord who had just sat down, 
and augured much good from the course 
upon which the Government had entered; But 
he could not at the same time declare him- 
self satisfied with the statements made by 
the noble Lord as to the views entertained 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers upon the im- 
portant subject under consideration. The 
noble Lord had not denied the statements 
in the petition presented by his noble 
Friend. The case of those petitioners was 
deserving of the serious consideration of 
that House. The noble Lord held out 
a hope that relief might be expected by 
them, in so far as the burdens imposed 
upon Van Diemen’s Land by the present 
system of transportation were concerned, 
That, however, he was disposed to regard 
as the smallest part of the grievance of 
which they complained. He considered 
that part of their case which related to the 
effects of the system of transportation on 
colonial society to be the greatest and 
most important feature in it; and from 
that evil no relief, it appeared, was to be 
expected. From all that their Lordships 
had heard it was quite clear that great 
evils arose to colonial society from the 
system of transportation; and he did not 
think that to continue a system which in- 
flicted those frightful evils could be called 
acting justly or fairly towards the Colonies. 
There was no doubt that the difficulties of 
the subject were very great; but if they 
continued to send convicts to Van Diemen’s 
Land, they would find that those evils 
would daily be aggravated and become 
worse, because so long as they retained 
that system the proportion of convicts 
to free settlers would every hour become 
greater, and the chances of an improve- 
ment in the general state of society there 
would diminish. The noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Stanley) said the system could 
not be done away with. He (Earl Grey) 
was prepared to express his opinion that 
the system of transportation to a penal 
Colony, as at present in operation, could 
and ought to be done away with; and that 
was an opinion which he had long en- 
tertained. No answer had ever been 
made to the frightful picture of the evils 
of the present system of transportation 
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which had been drawn by the most reve- 
rend prelate the Archbishop of Dublin in a 
former Session. The Legislature and the 
Government of Great Britain had no right 
to create at the other end of the world such 
a society as was thus established by means 
of the transportation system. What 
were they to do if they continued the 
existing system? The plan of employing 
the convicts in gangs had been already 
objected to. The employment of gangs 
had been the result of giving up the prin- 
ciple of assignment. They had heard of 
the rejection of the system of assignment 
by the Government ; and he would ask any 
man who had read the evidence before 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on that subject, to say if it were pos- 
sible that the system of assignment could 
ever again be resorted to? He (Earl 
Grey) believed that it was possible for the 
Government to adopt a plan by which part 
of the system of transportation might be 
retained, and the evils which accompanied 
the existing system prevented. There 
were two objects to be effected under the 
present system by the transportation of a 
convict; namely, in the first place, the 
punishment of the convict while under 
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charge of the Government; and after that 
period of punishment had expired, the 
relief of this country from the presence of 


the convict. Now he considered it a great 
mistake that, in’ our treatment of convicts, 
we did not sufficiently separate these ob- 
jects; and he believed that a very great 
advantage might be obtained by their more 
perfect and entire separation. The penal 
labour to which the convict was sentenced 
ought to be undergone in this country, and 
the transportation might follow the labour. 
His noble Friend opposite had truly said 
that it was impossible to establish a good 
system of penal labour, where the persons 
whose business it was to superintend and 
regulate that labour, could not reply to a 
communication of the Government in less 
than twelve months from the time at which 
the communication had been forwarded. 
That was felt to be the case as regarded 
Van Diemen’s Land; and those difficulties 
could not be avoided in a case where such 
a lengthened period must elapse before a 
reply could be obtained to a regulation of 
the Government at home, or a communica- 
tion from the Colony to the Secretary of 
State. He (Earl Grey) believed that the 
system of penal labour ought to be pro- 
ceeded with under the eyes of the Govern- 
ment, and the exile might commence at the 
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period when that penal labour concluded, 
when the convicts had so far been trained 
to industrious and sober habits. It wag 
true that there might be a reluctance og 
the part of the colonists to receive the con. 
vict at the end of his sentence of penal 
labour; but it was quite evident that it 
would be better to send such a man toa 
Colony after the expiration of his sentence 
of penal labour, than to remove him before 
that period of labour had commenced. He 
felt it his duty to make those observations 
while that subject was before their Lord. 
ships, and to call their attention to the im. 
portance of making every improvement 
possible in the present system : for it was 
most desirable that the faults which had 
hitherto existed in connexion with the 
system should be removed. He thought 
the present system of transportation had 
altogether failed in answering the purpose 
of a proper secondary punishment ; and he 
should repeat it, that he did not think we 
had a right to inflict those serious evils 
which had been complained of in a distant 
quarter of the globe. It was objectionable 
on moral as well as other grounds, and 
those evils ought not to be allowed to con- 
tinue. 

The Bisuor of OXFORD said, he would 
trouble their Lordships with a very few 
remarks on this subject. He agreed gene- 
rally with the noble Earl opposite, who 
had alluded to the effects of transportation, 
and had shown some of the great, and, as 
he believed, insuperable evils connected 
with the present system. But those state- 
ments did not make good the case of the 
noble Earl with reference to this petition; 
for the petition asked for peculiar redress 
for peculiar evils. Whereas he (the Bishop 
of Oxford) believed the evil to be a general 
evil inherent in our system of transporta- 
tion; and they might lay down very good 
rules for the future conduct of that system, 
but that would not in any way afford relief 
to the Colony in its present necessities. 
In order to meet the prayer of the petition- 
ers they must find some vent for the 
surplus convict population they had already 
consigned to Van Diemen’s Land. As far 
as regarded some general alteration as 
needful, he concurred in the general prin- 
ciples stated by the noble Earl opposite. 
He considered that transportation, as it 
had been conducted in this country since 
the commencement of the present ¢en- 
tury, had been a great curse to the 
world, and a great reproach to this 
nation. He called upon noble Lords to 
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remember that when our first penal settle- 
ments were established we sent out vast bo- 
dies of convicts, with large detachments of 
soldiers to watch them, because we knew 
they were regardless of Social obligations— 
that we sent out medical men to attend to 
their bodily necessities; but in our first 
scheme did not provide for so much as one 
religious instructor of any kind or class 
whatever to watch over their moral pro- 
gress. Knowing, as we knew, or ought to 
have known, that evil was always a fer- 
menting principle—knowing that to asso- 
ciate persons of vicious habits, increased 
instead of diminishing the evil—we were 
ready to consign convicts to a distant part 
of the earth with no moral supervision and 
instruction. After the long voyage which 
was necessary before those convicts could 
reach the penal settlement, during which 
every evil which characterized one man 
might be communicated to all the rest, 
they were to be set down in a strange 
country to found a new people, without 
having in themselves any one principle of 
moral regeneration or of spiritual healing. 
Of this character was the conduct which 
we pursued in founding the first penal 
Colonies ; and we had reaped as we had 
sowed. The result of the course which 
we had adopted was now to be witnessed. 
It was impossible to hear or read of the 
state of things in the quarter of the world 
to which he referred, without shame and 
deep sorrow. They found that there, in 
common with the English name, had sprung 
up the most deep and horrible moral pollu- 
tion—that vices which Christianity had al- 
most banished from the earth were there 
flourishing in rankness and evil abundance 
—that the tone of society was altogether 
lowered—and that even those who were 
recovered in a great measure from the par- 
ticular sins of their progenitors, exhibited 
in other respects no great moral improve- 
ment. They found a state of society in 
which chastity was rare among the women, 
and purity a stranger to the men. This had 
been the result of their present system of 
transportation; and how would this country 
be repaid for its policy? Most undoubtedly 
those who believed in a Moral Governor of 
the universe would admit that in some way 
or other such evils, if continued, would be 
visited in vengeance upon those by whom 
they were knowingly committed. It might 
be that they were nursing up in that re- 
mote part of the world a nation of future 
pirates, who would cramp and destroy the 
energies of their commerce—it might be 
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that at their hands, through India, this coun- 
try would be punished ; for that punish- 
ment must come upon a nation which would 
seed the earth with iniquity, those who 
believed in the moral government of the 
world could not for an instant doubt. He 
for one, therefore, thanked the noble Lord 
who lately held office as Secretary for the 
Colonies (Lord Stanley) for the speech he 
had made that night, and for his statement 
that Her Majesty’s then Government had 
seen the great importance of giving moral 
and religious instruction to the convicts 
who were sent out from this country. He 
rejoiced at the manner in which that an- 
nouncement had been received by their 
Lordships. He was much gratified to hear 
many of the announcements of that noble 
Lord, who had made his statement with won- 
derful clearness. He could not, however, 
concur in all the plans which the noble Lord 
announced he had entertained an intention 
of bringing forward at the time he was at the 
head of the Colonial Office. He (the Bi- 
shop of Oxford) wished to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to one extraordinary prin- 
ciple asserted by the noble Lord—that the 
prevalence of vice among the convicts in 
the penal Colonies tended to raise the stan- 
dard of virtue among the free population. 
This appeared to him the most monstrous 
paradox ever propounded. Were they to 
be told that crime would be prevented by 
presenting continually before the eyes of 
men vice—not in chains, in fetters, or in 
punishment, but prosperous and triumphant 
—by showing them vicious men acquiring 
large estates, and so far influencing the 
tone of society, that a man high in profes- 
sional life did not dare, at a public dinner, 
to confess that he had not gone out as 
a convict, because he was ashamed that he 
could not in that respect claim a fellow 
feeling with those who were around him ? 
To maintain that society constituted on such 
a footing as this, where vice was triumphant, 
could be reformed by that very fact, was, 
in his opinion, a position utterly untenable. 
He had always hitherto heard that the best 
means of preventing vice from extending 
was to keep it out of sight. He had 
hitherto thought that the best mode of 
preserving the purity of their own families 
was not to lead them to the haunts of vice 
and licentiousness, but to prevent them 
from witnessing such scenes, for that the 
mere knowledge of evil implied a certain 
measure of contamination. He could not for 
a moment entertain the opinion, that by ex- 
hibiting triumphant vice in their Colonies, 
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they were tending to improve the moral 
condition of the community. But the 
noble Lord had told them that his proposi- 
tion for the relief of Van Diemen’s Land 
was to found a new settlement, not strictly 
penal, in the northern part of Australia. 
They must remember that the convicts sent 
to such a settlement would receive rations 
from the Government, and that those who 
were unable to purchase land in order to 
establish themselves would obtain it gratui- 
tously; and they would necessarily be placed 
in a much better position, and on a much 
better footing, than men of virtuous cha- 
racter in the districts in which they were 
located. He fully concurred in the opinion 
of the noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey), 
that our strictly penal discipline could be 
managed better, more safely, more cheaply, 
more certainly, at home; that at home we 
could better provide for the separation of 
criminals whom it might be deemed ad- 
visable to keep apart ; that we should there 
have them more constantly under our eye, 
and should consequently be better able to 
adopt an efficient system of moral restraint. 
This, in his opinion, could be done much 
better at home than abroad. But then 
came the question—what was to be done 
with these men when they had become 
better fitted for social life? There, he 
thought, the system of transportation might 
rightly be resorted to. After the convicts 
had suffered their punishment at home, the 
object should be to give them an oppor- 
tunity of recovering their character. That 
they could hardly do at home. He consi- 
dered, therefore, that our penal Colonies 
ought to be receptacles for the men who, 
having suffered their punishment at home, 
went thither to gain new characters, and 
thus we might make them the pioneers 
of civilization. It seemed to him that this 
course had already been marked out by 
Providence. The first settlers in any land 
had to undergo privations which after- 
settlers were not compelled to encounter ; 
and he thought they were justified in say- 
ing to men who had lost their character 
and had suffered the punishment of their 
crimes, ‘* You shall incur those penalties 
which Providence and nature have imposed 
upon the first settlers in a new country, 
the risk of health, the suffering from bodily 
labour, and those other inconveniences of 
every kind which attend such enterprizes. 
You shall have an opportunity of regaining 
your character, but you shall establish the 
possibility of living for those free colonists 
who may hereafter be sent out to profit by 
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your labour.”” He considered that it was 
most advisable to combine these two prin- 
ciples—to inflict the punishment, and seek 
to work the reformation at home, and then 
to give to the convicts an opportunity of 
establishing their characters in a new 
land. He considered that, by the adoption 
of such priaciples, transportation might 
be made a great blessing by removing 
from this country men who, though re- 
formed, might, if they remained here, 
again lapse into crime—by establishing 
outlets for free labour in those Colonies, 
which might be rendered fit dwelling-places 
for civilized men—and by allowing them 
to temper the administration of their law 
with mercy, by not inflicting capital punish- 
ment upon those who could not again be 
let loose upon society in this country. So, 
by peopling the earth, not with the foulest 
specimens of humanity, but with those who, 
he hoped, would reproduce their race in 
something of its original greatness and 
nobleness, they might confess the faults 
of the past, and venture upon the expe- 
riment of the future. Conducted on such 
principles as these, he thought they 
might render the system of transporta- 
tion worthy of this great country, and a 
blessing to the world in which they were 
placed. 

The Maraqvess of LANSDOWNE re- 
plied : He was aware that his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley) had, in 1841, introduced a 
regulation excluding transportation from 
the whole of Australia, and concentrating 
it upon Van Diemen’s Land. He believed 
the view then entertained by his noble 
Friend was, that though it might not be 
practicable altogether to do away with 
transportation, that mode of punishment 
might be considerably limited. He was 
extremely happy to have in support of his 
views the testimony and arguments of the 
right rev. Prelate who had with so much 
eloquence and force, and in a manner 80 
becoming, adverted to those topics which 
had naturally attracted attention in the 
course of this debate. Perhaps the views 
which he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
entertained on this subject, were the same 
as those which had led to the experiment 
at Pentonville, which had been so success- 
ful. Ile hoped that, by an improved system 
of prison discipline, persons who had un- 
dergone preliminary punishment might be 
qualified for transportation afterwards, and 
might become comparatively useful mem- 
bers of society in new communities. He 
believed that, so far as the experiment had 
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been tried at Pentonville, the prisoners who 
had been sent out to our Colonies had been 
among the best, the most orderly, and the 
most promising settlers. 
After a few words from Lord Lyttelton 
and the Bishop of Oxford in explanation, 
Petition ordered to lie,on the Table. 
House adjourned. 
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DAMAGE TO FOREIGN WHEAT IN BOND. 


Mr. VILLIERS, seeing the right hon. 
Baronet the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade in his place, would beg to ask 
him whether there was any account kept 
by the Customs or Board of Trade of the 
amount of damage done to foreign wheat 
detained in our warehouses, owing to the 
inability of the importers to pay the high 
duty? He was induced to put this ques- 
tion from a statement he had got of a cir- 
cumstance which took place a few days 
ago at Gloucester. The statement was 
this :— 

“ This week a quantity of foreign wheat, which 
had been imported by Messrs. Phillpotts and Co. 
of this port (Gloucester), but which had since be- 
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come damaged, so as not to be worth paying 17s. 
duty upon, was destroyed under the supervision of 
a very vigilant Custom-house officer, by throwing 
it into the river Severn, and by keeping a very 
close official watch till it was carried away by the 
stream, or so intermixed with the mud that it 
could not be in any way used. The wasteful offi- 
cial ceremony of total destruction is anything but 
calculated to impress the spectators of such a 
scene with the wisdom of the laws.” 
He was quite aware that a similar occur- 
rence took place some years ago in the 
port of London, when a large quantity of 
wheat was destroyed, owing to the inability 
of the importers to pay the high rate of 
duty. Again, he would ask, could the 
right hon. Baronet state the amount of 
corn thus destroyed from time to time ? 
Sm G. CLERK said, that no return of 
that kind had been made by the Board of 
Customs to the Treasury or the Board of 
Trade; but he apprehended that there 
could be no difficulty in obtaining the in- 
formation which the hon. Member required. 
He would make inquiries on the subject. 


CORN LAWS—THE CHELTENHAM 
PETITION, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to move— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Petition from Cheltenham, that they 
do inquire into an alleged organized and extensive 
system of fraudulent and vexatious objections to 
the Votes of a great number of duly qualified Elec- 
tors for the Northern Division of Warwickshire, 
the Northern Division of Staffordshire, and certain 
Divisions of other Counties.” 

In consequence of information he had that 
day received, he had altered the terms of 
the Motion of which he had given notice, so 
as to include North Staffordshire and other 
places, in order if possible, to meet the 
wishes of hon. Members opposite. IIe felt 
that he was identified with a party aggriev- 
ed, since he represented a constituency 
whose votes had been attacked, and many 
of whom had been put to great trouble 
and expense in defending their legiti- 
mate claims. But when he remembered 
that the hon. Member for Cheltenham, 
who was politically opposed to him in all 
respects, had complained of an organized 
association which had been formed for the 
purpose of preferring petitions to that 
Ifouse to which forged signatures were at- 
tached, he felt relieved from the difficulty 
which he might have experienced from a 
charge of being actuated by party feeling, 
however unjust, had he asked the House to 
refer these matters to a Select Committee 
of his own selection: he would now con- 
tent himself with asking that it should be 
an instruction to the Committee to take into 
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’ 
consideration the case he was prepared to 
bring before the House. The petition was 
brought forward on a question of privilege; 
and he did not think, with the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
that the case of extensive and organized 
interference with the franchise was not 
a proper question for that tribunal to deal 
with. The right hon. Baronet, when there 
was a Motion before the [House complain- 
ing of the interference of Peers in elec- 
tions, induced the hon. Member for Ath- 
lone io withdraw it, because, as he said, 
the influence of Peers at elections was 
not more than they were entitled to as 
landlords and persons commanding the 
respect of their neighbours ; but nothing 
had been said of removing from the Jour- 
nals of the House the Standing Order on 
that point, which was annually moved 
in defence of the privileges of that House. 
Another consideration which weighed with 
him was, that it was ever the practice of 
the House to consider any fraudulent in- 
terference in elections as a breach of privi- 
lege; for how else could such cases be 
referred to the tribunals of the House con- 
stituted by privilege? When, therefore, 
he considered that the decisions of the 
registration courts were of as much im- 
portance as the elections themselves to 
those who claimed the franchise, he could 
not but think that, if the House ex- 
tended its jurisdiction to the mode of con- 
ducting elections, they should extend it 
also to the conduct of the registration 
courts ; for he had the authority of the 
right hon. Baronet himself for saying 
that the battle of any great political 
contest was to be fought in the regis- 
tration courts. These were the grounds, 
independent of personal ones, which in- 
duced him to press the adoption of this 
instruction to the Committee. Having thus 
endeavoured to justify his taking this course, 
he should ask leave of the House to ad- 
duce facts by which he would show that 
it was on no light grounds or doubtful 
evidence that he made this Motion. He 
had stated yesterday that objections had 
been served on a number of voters in North 
Warwickshire, all apparently signed by one 
person: the first batch of these was brought 
before the Coventry registration court, and 
except some eight or nine per cent signally 
failed. But the most remarkable case 
had occurred in the registration court 
at Birmingham. In two parishes objec- 
tions were made to more than seven hun- 
dred yoters, all signed by the same person 
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who had signed the notices of objection at 
Coventry. He would lay before the House g 
shortstatement of the facts, and proceedings, 
and evidence, which came before the regis- 
tration court at Birmingham. An appli. 
cation had been made to the Postmaster 
Gencral, on account of some notices of ob. 
jections not having been delivered within 
the time prescribed by law in several in. 
stances; and the applicant was informed 
that such an enormous number of these 
objections were posted at Manchester— 
about 30,000 to different parts of the coun- 
try—that the office was unable to clear them 
for several days. The court proceeded to 
consider these objections; and certain par- 
ties appeared on behalf of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, of the names of Acland, 
Beswick, and Morris. The connection of 
these persons with the Anti-Corn-Law 
League was admitted by them; so there 
could be no doubt of the agency of that 
body, nor of its having employed a person 
of bad character to sign the objections to 
voters for North Warwickshire, the real 
instrumentality being clearly traceable to 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) was preparec. to prove that 
objections were served upon persons about 
whose legitimate claims there could be no 
doubt; persons possessed of property to a 
large amount; and that selection was evi- 
dently made of those who resided at the 
greatest distance from the northern division 
of the county, and to whom it would cause 
the greatest inconvenience and expense to 
appear in the Warwickshire registration 
courts to defend their votes. The person 
who was used as an instrument to sign 
these notices was a man of the name of 
Worthington, a person of no property— 
labouring for his daily subsistence, and 
who, on his being told that, owing to his 
conduct in the registration courts, he was 
liable to prosecution in a court of law, 
or at least to pay the expenses of every 
voter to whom he had vexatiously objected, 
replied, ‘‘ They may try, but I am not 
worth 5/, in the world.’ After a certain 
number of the objections had failed, the 
agents of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
withdrew their ‘* objector-general”’ stating 
that they would not not pay the costs of 
any further objections ; after which the 
numerous voters, who had been compelled 
to attend at great expense in defence of 
their votes, were left without even the 
remedy of the small costs allowed by law 
in cases of frivolous objection. He asked 
what was likely to be the effect upon the 
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representation of small constituencies, when 
9,000 voters in a large constituency were 
objected to, and, when the system was 
discovered, the objections were withdrawn ? 
He asked, if this system were pursued 
year after year, how could the franchise 
be maintained? Was each elector every 
year to be compelled to go through the 
ordeal of the registration courts? Was any 
yoter, about whose claim there could be no 
doubt, after being brought up from Wales 
or the Isle of Wight, and finding the ob- 
jection which had been lodged against him 
withdrawn—when he claimed a modcrate 
compensation for the expense he had been 
put to by this vexatious opposition, to be 
left in the lurch by the disappearance of 
the objector ? He would now proceed to 
explain why he asserted that these objec- 
tions were fraudulent. Je had evidence 
to prove that this objector-general, this 
keeper of a pop-shop (for such he was), this 
agent of the Anti-Corn-Law League, was 
grossly perjured before the registration 
court. An objection was placed before 
him, which was signed with his name ; and 
he was asked by Mr. George Whateley, 
who appeared for the claimants, whether 
the signature was in his own handwriting? 
His answerewas not ready, but being press- 
ed, he replied that it was, and that he 
would swear it was. The revising barris- 
ter asked him if he wrote it with his own 
hand, and he answered, yes. Mr. Whate- 
ley, in order that there might be no mis- 
take, again asked him if he swore positively 
that it was in his hand; but the revising 
barrister interposed, and said he had already 
sworn it. Mr. Whateley said, he wished 
to be particular, for if he swore it again he 
was prepared to contradict him; and he 
again affirmed it. After he had so sworn, 
a man of the name of Stafford was pro- 
duced by Mr. Wilmot, a legal adviser of the 
voters, and he proved that the handwriting 
in which the name William Worthington 
was signed to this objection, and 400 or 500 
more, was not that person’s, but his (Staf- 
ford’s). Confounded by the testimony of this 
witness, Worthington could not contradict 
it; and, on being asked if he told Stafford to 
imitate his hand, he replied that he did not 
tell him to write as like him as he could, 
or imitate his hand; but that he did lay 
one notice of objection before him, which 
he had signed, and told him to write like 
that, and be careful to sign nothing else. 
After such evidence given in court, there 
could be no doubt of the character of the 
objectors, or the notices of objections. The 
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revising barrister said that he had sworn 
both ways, therefore he must have been 
perjured. The Anti-Corn-Law League 
agent, Morris, said that he had only cor- 
rected himself; but Stafford was not in 
court when Worthington swore the hand- 
writing was his. The most extraordinary 
thing however was, that after this expo- 
sure, the revising barrister said he would, 
and in fact did, admit Worthington’s 
evidence in other cases. Such a proceed- 
ing in any court was open to suspicion; 
and if the House was intrusted with the 
supervision of election matters, and the 
judge of a court which had cognizance of 
matters so intimately connected with elec- 
tions as the right of voting, admitted the 
evidence of a man who was proved to 
have perjured himself, it was time for 
the House to take the subject into con- 
sideration. He would not trouble the 
House with any further evidence: he had 
said enough to show that this case was 
not a light case. He believed that other 
Members of the House could prove that, 
in adjoining counties, the same vexatious 
organized system was pursued. He might, 
perhaps, be allowed to comment on the 
bearing of this case, and on the course 
adopted by the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
He had heard the leading Members of 
that body boast, that if they did inter- 
fere with the franchise, it was only to ex- 
tend its ancient rights to those who had 
been deprived of them. If their system was 
carried on for such a purpose, that body, 
which was as much a commercial specu- 
lation as a political body, might’ perhaps 
find some justification for their proceed- 
ings; but whilst they extended the franchise 
only to those who were favourable to their 
own views, they made inroads upon the 
rights of those who were opposed to them? 
If this system was pursued in those consti- 
tuencies especially which had been threat- 
ened by the hon. Member for Stockport, it 
must end in their disfranchisement or in 
their corruption. He wished to refer this 
matter to a Committee, moved for, not by 
himself, but by an hon. Member politically 
opposed to him, in order that the matter 
might be inquired into and reported upon 
by a Committee upon whose constitution 
no shadow of partiality could be cast ; and 
he called on the right hon. Baronct at the 
head of the Government to assist in effecting 
this object. If the right hon. Baronet thought 
that this Committee was not competent to 
inquire into the facts he had stated, he 
would move for another; but he pre- 
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ferred this because it could not be supposed 
that he had any influence in it as the person 
who made the selection. When he heard 
the right hon. Baronet withdraw the ex- 
pression of a dark suspicion which for some 
years had remained reflecting discredit on 
the hon. Member for Stockport and the 
Anti-Corn-Law League ; and when, too, he 
withdrew it at such a juncture, he thought 
it behoved the right hon. Baronet, for the 
sake of his character, to show that there 
was no collusion between that hon. Member 
and himself. He told the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that though he might treat it lightly, 
there was a deep impression abroad that 
the existence of, and the agitation kept up 
by the Anti-Corn-Law League had had 
great influence upon the recent conduct of 
Iler Majesty’s Government. It behoved 
the right hon. Baronet to be careful that 
he did not foster this impression by staying 
inquiry into the practices of that associa- 
tion upon the franchise of electors. The 
right hon. Baronet might be blameless; 
but he (Mr. Newdegate) would humbly sug- 
gest, that it would be better that the right 
hon. Baronet should not even in appear- 
ance lend himself to the avoidance of this 
inquiry. [He urged this matter in no fac- 
tious spirit; and if he heard sufficient reason 
given why (he Mr. Newdegate) should move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
charges he had made, he would move for 
it; but he preferred their being referred to 
one which was appointed on the Motion of 
an hon. Member to whom he was politically 
opposed, because he was (himself) a mem- 
ber of the Protection Society, and he had 
no wish to make it a question between that 
society and the Anti-Corn-Law League; 
but he believed it to be a question between 
the House and the Anti-Corn-Law League 
whether such an association should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the franchise of 
the country in the manner which he had 
endeavoured to illustrate. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving his instruc- 
tion to the Committee in the terms already 
stated. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he had lis- 
tened very attentively to the statement 
which had been made to the House by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Newdegate), 
and he agreed with the hon. Member that 
no light case was suggested to the con- 
sideration of the House ; for, both perjury 
and a vexatious system of giving notices of 
objection to voters, had been attributed to 
some agent of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
But he would ask the House, admitting 
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the whole case as stated by the hon. Mem. 
ber, what had the House to do with the 
matter? A Committee had been appointed 
to inquire into a breach of privilege, in the 
affixing fraudulent signatures to a petition 
by which it was intended to mislead the 
House. This was a proper subject for 
inquiry ; but he could not see how the 
parties implicated in the way stated by the 
hon. Member were chargeable with a breach 
of privilege. Perjury was alleged to have 
been committed in the revising barristers’ 
courts; and the party guilty of that offence 
was amenable to, and punishable by, the 
laws of the country, without the interfer. 
ence of the House. Then came the ques- 
tion as to the issuing the notices of objec. 
tion by the agents of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. That was not a breach of pri- 
vilege, though it was undoubtedly a vexa- 
tious and harassing proceeding towards the 
body of electors ; but it was the error of 
the whole of the registration system, with 
which he (Mr. T. Duncombe) had repeat. 
edly found fault in his place in that House, 
The cry had been, ‘ Register, register, 
register !’’ and that the battle of the na- 
tion was to be fought in the revising bar- 
risters’ courts. The same system of an- 
noyance and vexation had long been pur- 
sued in many of the boroughs of the 
country ; and now that it was felt in the 
counties among the electors and tenants 
at will, hon. Members were ready enough, 
on finding the shoe pinched them, to com- 
plain. Still, he repeated, that it was no 
breach of privilege, and that the parties 
who were annoyed or interfered with, had 
a remedy at law if they choose to have re- 
course to it. If the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Newdegate) would move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the whole system 
of Parliamentary Registration, with a view 
to reform the Reform Act, and to get rid 
of the finality of that measure, he (Mr. 
T. Duncombe) should be happy to afford 
every assistance; and to such a Motion he 
hoped the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government would give his support. 
He (Mr. T. Duncombe) saw that his name 
had been put down as a Member of the 
Committee to whom the Cheltenham peti- 
tion stood referred ; but he must decline to 
serve upon it if the Committee was to be 
burdened with the additional duty which 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Newdegate) 
sought now to cast upon it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in explanation, 
begged, in reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Finsbury, 0 
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state, that none of the parties who had 
been annoyed wished to prosecute the un- 
happy tools of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
which could only lead to the imprison- 
ment of this unhappy person: their ob- 
‘ct and his own was to put an end to 
this organized system of vexatious and 
frivolous objections to good and well-quali- 
fied voters. [ Cries of ‘* Spoke, spoke.’’ | 
He had a right, he believed, to explain. 
He did not contemplate a reference to a 
Committee on the Reform Act, or on the 
whole question of Registration: but he de- 
sired that the Committee which had been 
duly constituted to inquire into the forgery 
of signatures by the agents of this asso- 
ciation, should also inquire into the conduct 
of the same body, which by fraudulent and 
yexatious objections had been guilty of an 
organized system of annoyance to a large 
body of electors. 

Mr. ADDERLEY thought, that a sepa- 
rate Committee appointed specifically to 
inquire into the subject of the annoying 
notices of objections, would be better than 
the adoption of the instruction which his 
hon. Friend had moved to the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the cireumstances 
attending the manufacture of the Chelten- 
ham petition in the town of Manchester. 
If his hon. Friend, however, pressed his 
Motion, he (Mr. Adderley) should support 
it, beeause he thought there was some 
analogy between the two subjects. He, 
however, was of opinion that legislation 
would be necessary to cure the evils which 
were most justly complained of as existing 
in the registration courts. He knew that 
a Bill had been prepared by a Friend of his, 
and would shortly be introduced; but still 
he (Mr. Adderley) hoped that an inquiry 
into the subject would be gone into before 
that Bill came under consideration. If the 
House would permit him, he would read, 
very shortly, some extracts from a petition 
he had received, very numerously signed, 
from North Statfordshire. The petition he 
meant to present as early as he could, and 
to move that it be printed with the Votes. 
The petitioners stated that although their 
names had been on the register of voters 
for North Statfordshire for many years, 
and that the sufficiency of their qualifica- 
tion was notorious amongst their aeigh- 
hours, and easily to be ascertained by 
any person who justly wished to clear 
the registry of improper votes, they had, 
to the number of two thousand, been 
served with most frivolous and vexatious 
notices of objection, which were signed 
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by an inhabitant of the county, though 
they had been posted at Manchester by a 
political confederation, which sought to rob 
the lawful electors of the representation 
of their county. The petitioners further 
stated, that they had been put to great ex- 
pense and inconvenience to attend the re- 
vising barrister’s court to substantiate 
their right to the elective franchise; and 
they further alleged, that the protection 
afforded to them by the Legislature had 
proved inefficient and inoperative, inasmuch 
as their costs were frequently refused them, 
on the ground of technical inaccuracies, or, 
if granted, its amount was so small as to 
be wholly inadequate to compensate for the 
expense and trouble to which they were 
exposed by the acts of a body of men who 
were in possession of ample and adequate 
funds. When he had presented this peti- 
tion he should move that it be printed with 
the Votes, and upon it he should feel it his 
duty to bring its allegations under the at- 
tention and consideration of the House. 

Mr. WAKLEY considered the present 
system of registration a bad one. Under 
it the most fraudulent practices frequently 
took place. But the matter was certainly 
of too much importance to be incidentally 
referred to a Committee appointed to con- 
sider another subject with which that of 
the system of registration had no legitimate 
connexion. Le trusted the Motion would 
be withdrawn. The Government, he was 
sure, would feel prepared to lend their aid 
in the correction of the system, which could 
not be effected in the clumsy way now pro- 
posed. The hon. Gentleman dealt very 
hardly with the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
He had charged a man with forgery, and 
yet adopted his testimony as sufficient to 
warrant him in accusing and condemning 
the League ; and so lightly and delicately 
had the party of the hon. Member dealt 
with that man, that though he was charged 
with atrocious crimes, they had done no- 
thing to bring him to justice. 

Sin R. PEEL: When this question was 
brought under the notice of the House, I 
stated that in my opinion it was not advis- 
able to devolve on the Committee appointed 
yesterday any other inquiry than that which 
had been specially referred to it, but that it 
would be infinitely better that the Commit- 
tee should direct its attention exclusively to 
the alleged breach of the privileges of this 
House. That opinion I still maintain. It 
is very easy for the hon. Gentleman to in- 
sinuate a collusion between a Minister of 
the Crown and an hon. Gentleman a Mem- 
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ber of the House. There is not the slight- 
est foundation for the hon. Gentleman’s 
remark, which is of such a kind that I am 
obliged to give it an answer, lest were I to 
remain silent, some persons might draw 
injurious inferences. And therefore, rather 
than that such inferences should he drawn, 
I tell the hon. Gentleman that neither on 
the subject of the Corn Laws, nor on any 
other public subject, or private subject, 
had I ever any communication, direct or 
indirect, with the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
or with any member of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, so faras I remember. The hon. 
Gentleman founds his surmise upon what 
passed the other night, in consequence of 
a reference made by the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli) to an imputation 
from which I thought at the time I had 
relieved the hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Cobden). At any rate, there could 
be no concert between myself and the Mem- 
bers of the Anti-Corn-Law League, for it 
was on the hon. Member for Shrewsbury’s 
allusion to the circumstance, that sponta- 
neously, and as any Gentleman would, I 
rose to declare the fact that I had long 
before stated that the imputation did not 
rest on the hon. Member for Stockport. 
That is the circumstance on which the hon. 
Gentleman founds his insinuation. I now 
come to the real merits of the question. I 
understood the hon. Member for Stafford- 
shire to state that some person not con- 
nected with the county objected to voters 
upon the list. I thought it a gross abuse. 
If it is alleged that the party in question 
objected indiscriminately to some thousand 
or two of voters, the tendency of such a 
practice is to interfere with the privileges 
of the electors; and the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, or any other body that employs 
such party, or sanctions his proceedings, 
pursues a course which ought not to be 
pursued, I retain my objection to the 
transference of this inquiry to this Com- 
mittee; but if, as I understand, the right 
hon. Gentleman has a petition on which 
his allegations are founded, it may be a 
question for him whether or not he may 
not propose the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into that matter. 

Mr. SPOONER observed, that the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had charged the 
Member for North Warwickshire with un- 
fairly charging the Anti-Corn-Law League 
with being mixed up with the proceedings. 
The facts were these. The same witness, 
appeared in court as a witness for the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. Le was called by the 
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Gentlemen of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
who came there for the express purpose of 
challenging these votes. In all the cases 
where costs were given against the Witness, 
those costs were paid by the gentlemen of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. When they 
found he was no longer to be accredited, 
at their request and desire the witness was 
withdrawn. That clearly proved that his 
friend was quite right in dealing with the 
man as the acknowledged accredited agent 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League. He thought 
the question itself one of serious import. 
ance. The man who signed the objection 
lived in a remote part. Every one of the 
objections came through the post-office of 
Manchester. There was another point to 
which the attention of the House ought to 
be directed. They were posted at Man. 
chester so late, that it was utterly impos- 
sible for the post-office, unless they neg- 
lected a public duty, to forward the notices 
in time to reach the dwelling-houses of the 
persons objected to. But the law said that 
the putting in the post-office should be of 
itself proof of a delivery, He had been 
objected to, and the notice came two days 
after the time. It was by mere accident 
that he received it in time to forward it to 
his solicitor to attend and substantiate his 
vote. With regard to the Motion imme- 
diately before the House, he advised his 
hon. Friend to withdraw it; but he ought 
to move for a Committee to inquire into the 
facts now stated, with a view to the imme- 
diate remedy of the evil. 

Sir G. GREY hoped the inquiry, if gone 
into, would not be narrowed to the facts 
alleged. It should extend to the whole 
working of the Registration Act. He had 
before expressed the opinion that the pro- 
visions of that Act exposed voters to very 
vexatious proceedings. Objections of much 
force had been stated to the Act; but there 
was no remedy. He thought it but a just 
arrangement that those parties who had 
once established their right to vote, should 
not be liable to have their right challenged 
from year to year. The evil had been 
more felt by hon. Gentlemen on that side 
of the House. The shoe now pinched on the 
other side. He trusted this inquiry, when 
instituted, would be carried out with a view 
to remove the sources of vexation, which 
parties of different political opinions availed 
themselves of not for honest purposes, but 
for the mere sake of annoyance. 

Mr. DISRAELI wished, as his name 
had been very unexpectedly brought into 
the discussion, to say a few words in ex 
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planation. It had been stated, that some 
observations which fell the other evening 
from the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Peel) were ealled forth by an allusion he 
(Mr. Disraeli) had made in the course of 
discussion—as if in something he had said 
he had been ripping up old grievances. He 
had made an allusion in the most legitimate 
spirit of debate. The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand) was accused 
of charging the Anti-Corn-Law League 
with abetting assassination. The hon. 
Member for Durham (Mr. Bright) inti- 
mated, that if they could have fixed that 
charge on the hon. Member for Knaresbo- 
rough, they would have prosecuted him. 
On hearing this statement, he reminded 
the House that a similar charge had been 
made in that House by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel). He had read that the 
hon. Member for Stockport, considering 
the charge unretracted, had declared it 
utterly impossible that he could hold com- 
munication with the Prime Minister. The 
right hon. Gentleman said to-night that he 
had taken the first opportunity of putting 
himself right, it having been supposed that 
he had thrown out such an imputatior. 


But he (Mr. Disraeli) begged to remind the ‘ 


right hon. Gentleman, that he referred to 
the very same circumstance last year, under 


circumstances, too, of excitement. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not then show 
that extreme alacrity in putting himself 
right for which he had taken credit. 

Sm R. PEEL said: I wish to refer to 
what I did say upon that oceasion. The 
hon. Member for Stockport had stated— 


“In what I said, I intended—and I believe 
everybody understood what I meant—to speak of 
the right hon. Baronet as the head of the Govern- 
ment ; Tused the words ‘individually responsible,’ 
as theright hon. Baronet uses the personal pronoun 
when he says, ‘I passed the Tariff, and you supported 
me.’ I treated the right hon. Baronet as the Go- 
vernment.”” 

I followed the hon. Gentleman in this de- 
bate, and I then said— 

“T am bound to aceept the construction the 
hon. Gentleman puts on the language he employed; 
but he uses the words ina marked manner, and 
others put a different interpretation upon them, 
=—e that by ‘individual’ he meant ‘ per- 
sonal,’” 


I admitted at mee my error, and if any 
one at the time had intimated to me that 
my reparation was not sufficient, I would 
at once, or on some other day, have taken 
the opportunity of stating what I did mean; 
the facts of the ease justified me in the im- 
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pression that I meant at the time to with- 
draw the imputation. 

Mr. WYNN ELLIS said, the system 
of making objections had been acted on for 
many years past; he had himself been ob- 
jected to during the last year; on in- 
quiry it would be found that no less than 
2,000 persons had been so objected to 
in the county in which he had a franchise, 
and all the objections proceeded from the 
Conservative party. If the Anti-Corn- 
Law had adopted the same system, they 
had only acted on the example of the other 
party. 

Viscount SANDON said, the system 
was an improper one, and he did not care 
with which party it originated. At pre- 
sent every man was bound to be at his 
town or country residence a certain time 
of the year to protect his vote; ifabsent it 
was endangered. That was an unconstitu- 
tional impediment to the free enjoyment of 
the elective franchise. In Laneashire, 
2,000 objections had been sent, and they 
all came through the Manchester post- 
office; they were scattered over a period of 
three wecks, and the result had been that 
many gentlemen of undoubted property 
had been struck off the list. He hoped this 
system would be put an end to. 

Mr. LAWSON said, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had told them that he was of the 
same opinion to-day as yesterday, and ap- 
peared to think that such an assertion 
would hardly find eredit with the ILouse, 
for he had repeated it twice. He was glad 
to hear the right hon. Baronet deny that he 
had any connexion with the Anti-Corn-Law 
League; but from what they had seen this 
Session, he thought the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire had some cause to imagine 
such a connexion might exist; but as it 
had been denied, of course he and other 
Gentlemen were bound to believe there 
was none. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, formerly the 
hon. Gentlemen were the objectors; in his 
own borough 700 objections had been 
served, his own vote having been objected 
to for four years successively. He should 
be glad to see the system rectified; indeed 
it had rectified itself to a considerable ex- 
tent. When it was found by Gentlemen 
on this side of the House that they could 
get no redress from the House they adopt- 
ed the same policy. ‘When bad men 
combine, good men must unite.’’ THe 
thought the Anti-Corn-Law League had 
done much service by the exertion they 
had made; they had also endeavoured to 
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create a constituency in the different coun- 
ties; and they might depend that if the 
League was not put down, by enacting the 
immediate repeal of the Corn Laws, it 
would go on to an extent that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would not like. The right 
hon. Baronet had shown more foresighi as 
to the mode in which the League was vo be 
put down. The upper men in the employ 
of the manufacturers of Lancashire were 
purchasing cottages and freeholds, and felt 
pride in having a voice in the representa- 
tion of the county; they would send up men 
who would enact such laws only as were 
just, and for the good of the whole com- 
munity. No part of the quarter of a 1 'l- 
lion fund was expended in anything con- 
nected with the purchase of freeholds; they 
were bought by persons who had saved 
money to do so, and who had as great a 
right to the franchise as the owners of the 
largest estate. 

Mr. FERRAND said, they did not 
quarrel with making good votes, but to 
sending objections to votes known to be 
good before, which was quite the reverse. 
The same system of objecting had been 
carried on in the West Riding of York- 
shire; and the noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) 
was returned in consequence of the whole- 


sale objections that had been made against 


the voters of that district. His own vote 
had been objected to for four years in 
succession; and he could get no redress till 
he threatened to bring an action against 
the objecting party for the costs he was put 
to. The same system had been carried 
on in every county; and if the League was 
permitted to pursue this course, in a few 
years’ they would swamp all the bond fide 
voters, and be able to return Members who 
would not represent the honest electors, but 
would be returned by a minority, the ma- 
jority of voters having been destroyed by 
a wholesale system of perjury and for- 
gery. 

Mr. C. BULLER said, he differed in 
opinion from hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House. He did not see the necessity 
for this inquiry at all. They had arrived 
at a stage far beyond inquiry. Every 
person on both sides of the House was 
quite convinced of the enormity and extent 
of the evil, and was perfectly prepared to 
give a favourable reception to the remedy. 
IIe did not know whether it would be a 
proper Amendment to move upon the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Warwick- 
shire, but he confessed he felt inclined to 
move that leaye be given to the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Staffordshire to bring in the Bill he 
had got in his pocket. There were, no 
doubt, cases in which inquiries of this 
kind were necessary to lay the foundation 
of legislation ; but they had often seen 
them entered into for the purpose of pre. 
venting legislation, and the House might 
fall into this evil on the present occasion, 
The abuse was acknowledged to exist, and 
to exist on both sides; they had followed 
the laudable example set them by the Gen. 
tlemen opposite. The extent of the abuse 
had often been deplored by them ; yet year 
after year, when they brought in measures 
to prevent these abuses, the Gentlemen op- 
posite, as much those below the gang- 
way as above it, denied the evil and op. 
posed the remedy. He was delighted to 
see that the example set by the hon, 
Gentlemen behind the Treasury benches 
was imitated by the hon. Gentlemen below 
the gangway; they did not blush to get 
up and repeat, as their own, the very doc- 
trines those around him had formerly as- 
serted. Now, let them have no more re- 
crimination ; there had been a great deal 
of sinning on both sides, from the time of 
the Charles Street Society down to that of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League; the tactics of 
that society had been only perfected by the 
agerey, ability, and capital of the League; 
but as it was a bad practice, initiated from 
each other, let them put an end to it; it 
was a practice detrimental not to party 
alone, but to all representative Govern- 
ment and the best interests of the country. 
He believed they would find in the Bill of 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) an at- 
tempt to remedy this abuse ; and as it was 
the fashion to adopt their measures on the 
other side, he could not recommend a bet- 
ter course than to adopt that measure to 
put an end to the evil. 

Viscount INGESTRE perfectly con- 
curred in the observations of the hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard; the question 
was one far above party; the effects of the 
abuse were fatal to the constituency at 
large. He thought a name once placed 
on the list and properly proved ought to 
remain there. 

Mr. C. WOOD said, the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough had complained of the 
objections served in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; but the hon. Member had been 
himself as great a sinner in this way as 
any one. On one occasion a great number 
of notices of objections were sent, signed 
by the hon. Member himself, and one of 
them was delivered to the hon, Members 
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own uncle, whom he knew to have as good 
a yote as any one in the West Riding. 
[Mr. Ferrand: When?] He could not 
say in what year. The fact was so, and 
he did not suppose the hon. Gentleman 
would deny it, for an hon. Gentleman 
was present to whom a notice was sent, 
signed by the hon. Member. He thought 
the hon. Member should be more cautious 
in the accusations he brought against 
others. With regard to the West Riding, 
it was not true that the objections were 
made by the Anti-Corn-Law League; 
there were registration societies in that 
district, conducted by respectable men, 
belonging to both parties, and they made 
the objections and defended them. The 
system of registration had become such, 
that it could only be worked by such 
bodies; a single voter could not defend his 
franchise unless he belonged to one or 
other of the great parties. This was a 
great practical grievance which called for 
a remedy. 

Mr. FERRAND begged the indulgence 
of the House while he replied to the per- 
sonal attack just made on him by the hon. 
Member. When the hon. Member talked 
of what took place several years ago, he 
should have said that he (Mr.. Wood) had 
just been prompted by some one within the 
last half minute. [Mr. C. Woop: I 
do deny it most distinctly.] ~The hon. 
Gentleman had insinuated that he had 
been objector-general to votes in the West 
Riding ; that he had made objections to a 
great number of votes. In that division 
he was, as chairman of the registration 
committee, called upon, and he did sign 
notices of objection ; but at all times when 
doing so he had stated distinctly, that 
nothing should induce him to be a party to 
objecting to votes unless good grounds 
were shown for the proceeding. He had 
objected to the vote of the hon. Member for 
Bradford, his relative, and he had done so 
for this reason—that a person who for three 
years in succession had objected to his vote, 
had received a silver teapot for his services, 
towards the payment of which his relative 
had been a subseriber. He had then, in- 
censed at this, declared that if he received 
m the fourth year another objection, he 
would, in retaliation, object to his relative’s 
qualification. It was on that ground alone 
that he had so acted, and he considered 
that he was fully justified. 

Mr. WORTLEY was enabled, fully, to 
confirm the statements of the hon. Member 
for Halifax touching the system carried on 





in the West Riding of Yorkshire. He had 
had his own vote objected to three years 
running ; on the last occasion, the notice 
being signed by a person bearing the name 
of Ashworth, and coming from Manchester, 
and emanating, it might therefore be con- 
cluded, from the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
[‘“*No, no.”] So totally unjustified and 
so vexatious were these notices, that he 
had at last threatened to bring an action 
against the interfering parties to recover 
the costs of defence; and if he had not him- 
self been a member of the bar, such was 
the course which he would have adopted. 
It would give him great pleasure to see an 
end put to the system, and facilities given 
to recover the expenses of the defensive 
litigation. In dealing with the matter, the 
House should not lose sight of the subject 
of the creation of votes. The West Riding 
had recently been the scene of an experi- 
ment in that way, and it had been so far 
successful, that by the means of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League some 2,000 new votes 
had been added to the previously existing 
registration. Were these, as he did not 
say they were not, bond fide votes, there 
could be no dissatisfaction; but the prevail- 
ing opinion in the district was, that directly 
the reverse was the fact. Such a case as 
this had been, it was rumoured, of fre. 
quent occurrence. A gentleman, having 
influence over a body of workmen, and who 
lets cottages to them to rent, persuaded 
them to enter conjointly into the purchase 
of them; a covenant to that effect was 
drawn up; the Agent of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League being called upon to negotiate the 
transaction ; the proprietor of the cottages 
lent the necessary funds to the workmen, 
took a promissory note for the payment, 
and stopped the interest from the weekly 
wages, 

Mr. BRIGHT desired to assure the 
hon. Member for Buteshire (Mr. Wort- 
ley), that Mr. Ashworth, of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, had taken no part 
in the signature of the objection which 
it was mentioned had been received by 
the hon. Member. With respect to the 
creation of freeholds, he was enabled, 
with equal confidence, to declare that the 
Anti-Corn-Law League had not only never 
recommended the creation of such votes in 
the way alluded to, but had consistently, 
both in the speeches of its lecturers and in 
its authorized writings, given the public to 
understand that all such votes were unten- 
able, unjust, and in defiance of every fair 
principle of registration founded upon the 
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possession of property. Ile knew of no 
instance of such a vote having been ob- 
tained through, or with the approbation of, 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. The advice 
of the League always had been, and still 
was, with the view of inducing every man 
to save as much money as would qualify 
him, by a bond fide purchase of a sufficient 
amount of property ; and he defied any 
man in the House or elsewhere who eared 
for the spirit of the institutions of the coun- 
try, so far as these were valuable, to say 
that a freehold, possessed on that principle, 
was injurious, or could, in any degree, be 
interfered with. It was refreshing to see 
that when hon. Gentleman opposite were 
in extremis as to the Corn Law, they found 
some consolation for that which was gone 
and passed away in a testy examination of 
the organization of the League. The case 
which the hon. Member for Warwickshire 
spoke of had been dealt with in the news- 
papers, and had even been dilated upon in 
the speeches of the hon. Member ; but 
since that, the hon. Gentleman, either at 
Willis’s Rooms or at 7, Old Bond Street, 
had joined in the adoption of a resolution, 
by which the protectionists declared that 
they would fight the League with its own 
weapons. The hon. Member for Knares- 
borough, with not an unusual lack of eau- 
tion, had made an a statement relative to 
the West Riding. Ile could only say, 
that if the hon. Gentleman went to the 
proper offices, and consulted the proper 
papers of the registration for the West Rid- 
ing, of protectionists and free traders, he 
would find, that in the last year the mono- 
polists made a far larger number of objec- 
tions to free traders than the free traders 
did to monopolists. ILe had once been 
called from Northumberland and once from 
Scotland to defend his vote. The agricul- 
tural party had well obeyed the injunction 
of the right hon. Baronet to register. As 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury, ‘‘ low we did register !”’— 
and how could they find fault with the 
League for acting in self-defence? Ie 
had been told that the other day a noble 
Duke, through his Agent, put four sons of 
a farmer, with the farmer himself, into one 
lease, with the object of gaining so many 
more votes; and he had also heard, that 
in Scotland another noble Duke had taken 
the means to give nineteen persons the 
power of voting on one farm. So long as 
the monopolists were fighting a battle 
against the country, and so long as they 
thought there was a chance of obtaining 
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power, there was nothing which went 
against the spirit of registration which 
they would not do — no conduct they 
would uot practise. Now the tables were 
turned, and the game was up. They 
had warred against the general interests 
and common sense, and now they were a 
broken party. The free traders, on the 
contrary, were a compact body, with an 
invincible principle which they were deter. 
mined should be the basis of legislation; 
and to secure the presence of a majority in 
the House to vote for the abolition of the 
Corn Law, there were no means which the 
law allowed and which justice sanctioned 
that should be left untried. They had 
made up their minds to do that; but they 
would go with the Government in any pro- 
position to give the proper advantages and 
defence to the honest elector. By every 
new change which was to make the system 
a better system the free traders would gain. 
Hon. Gentlemen might seek to revenge 
themselves on the League; but the fact had 
gone forth to the world that the law was as 
good as dead, and not all the speeches they 
could muster—not even those of the hon. 
Member for Warwickshire, solemn as they 
were, could ever wake from the grave that 
which, with all due ritual, had been buried. 

Mr. STAFFORD O'BRIEN regretted 
that anything had occurred to disturb the 
celestial serenity of the hon. Member who 
just spoken. The evil to which attention 
was drawn was a plain one, and should be 
dealt with. None could deny the existence 
of an extensive asséciation, with enormous 
funds at its command, one of the great ob- 
jects of which was systematically to inter- 
fere in the registration of every county in 
the kingdom. The effect was to marshal 
every county into two parties—to fight the 
battle of registration by subseription—and 
to injure most deeply, as a necessary con- 
sequence, those who were unwilling to go 
to extreme lengths, either on one side or 
the other, in politics. The matter was not 
introduced at the present moment because, 
as the hon. Member had facetiously said, 
the Corn Law was dead, but they brought 
it forward to the notice of the House be- 
cause they saw an association, a vast 
money-power, such as he had described, 
interfering in an unconstitutional manner 
with constitutional rights, and which was 
either to be left to its evil operation, or, t0 
be effectually encountered, to be met by 4 
similar association, thus perpetuating a 
similar evil. They asked the House to 
decide the case between them, That was 
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the question before them. As to the reso- 
jutions passed at Willis’s rooms, he had 
not heard any hon. Gentleman on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, propose or 
approve of the adoption of any such system 
as the creation of false votes. The con- 
test was unfair; on the one side an enor- 
mous money-power at work, and on the 
other no such thing. 

Mr. E. ELLICE, Jen., understood hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to complain, not that it 
was necessary a battle should be fought, 
but that the weapons provided were un- 
equal. In the county with which he was 
connected, the system condemned so loudly 
existed in full foree; but it was practised 
by the party with whom the present com- 
paint originated. There a Conservative 
registration association was formed by all 
the county men, the end sought after being 
to destroy, as far as was possible, the pre- 
ponderating power of the “Reformers—a 
wealthy party attempting to suppress free- 
dom of opinion in the district boroughs, 
which were composed of the poorer classes. 
The evil was in Seotland inealeulable; for 
unless assistance was afforded to the poor 
voters to go twenty miles to the Sheriff's 
Court, and defend his qualification, his 
name was struck off the list. If the hon. 
Member for Buteshire doubted the exist- 
ence of fictitious votes, he had only to 
examine the evidence taken before a Com- 
mittee of the House, asked for some years 
ago by the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
(Mr. Horsman), to convince himself of the 
fact heing as had been stated. It would 
give him (Mr. Ellice) great gratification to 
see a corrective measure emanate from the 
Government. 

Mr. BORTHWICK was sorry that he 
could not say, with the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, that they were all 
agreed; beeause he really thought they 
were not. Ile would go to the original ques- 
tion—whether an inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into the highly unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
He thought that the debate upon that 
question had been turned to another sub- 
ject, namely, the nature of the Regis- 
tration Act. He did not mean to say 


that that was not a question which de- 
manded the attention of the House; but at 
the same time it was a totally distinct 


question. The real question before the 
House was, whether certain acts so uncon- 
stitutional as to be subversive in their na- 
ture of the entire system of English laws, 
had been perpetrated by that body which 
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ealled itself the Anti-Corn-Law League? 
The hon. Member for Durham said that 
the Anti-Corn Law League were doing most 
righteous work. That was, they were col- 
lecting together half a million of English 
money for the purpose of enabling honest 
men to purchase freeholds, or, perhaps, 
they only spent the half million of pounds 
in merely persuading those men. He 
thought these were the very words, as 
he took them down at the moment. That 
the Anti-Corn Law League persuaded 
honest men, upper servants and others, 
men who, out of honest earnings had saved 
some little trifle, to purchase those free- 
holds. No fault could be found with that 
mode of proceeding if they were impar- 
tial; but if they were not, they were | 
then labouring to introduce into the 
electoral body of the country a majority 
in an illegal manner. If the electoral 
body were left alone, without tampering 
with, it would present a certain amount of 
opinion on one side and on the other. He 
trusted that a Committee would be formed 
to enter into an inquiry concerning the 
operations of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
Mr. O'CONNELL wished to say one 
word only—one word for Ireland. He 
understood the complaint was that frivol- 
ous and vexatious notices of objections 
were served, compelling the voters to 
take long journeys for the purpose of 
proving their qualification. Now in Ire- 
land, by the Irish law, it was not ne- 
cessary to serve such objections, for 
every voter must go and state -his case 
without any notice whatever. Ie must 
travel twenty miles, and in the county 
which he represented, fifty, to put his case 
on record; and if he failed to attend, and 
personally prove his qualification, he could 
not exercise his right to vote. There was 
no necessity for any notice of objection ; 
if anybody questioned the vote, the case 
must be heard to the satisfaction of that 
individual. [Mr. Ferraxp: Is that an- 
nually?] No, not annually; and that was 
another grievance ; for the consequence of 
the registration system in Ireland was to 
afford facilities to the committing of fraud; 
so that the thing was worse. In the county 
which he represented, in three or four po- 
pulous parishes there was not a man who 
could register a vote without travelling 
fifty miles or more, first, as in a case of 
ejectment, to substantiate his right. And 
what was the result? Tle represented a 
county with a population of 735,000, and 
only 2,300 were on the registry. He 
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stated these things as useful to know in 
an inquiry. They were evils which, years 
ago, he had urged in vain to Gentleman 
on his side of the House. He was not 
aware if he might entertain a hope of 
meeting with better success from the pow- 
erful party on the opposite side ; but, if 
not, he would content himself with having 
exposed what was, practically, a griev- 
ance. 

Mr. M. MILNES should be exceed- 
ingly glad if a remedy could be applied 
to the evils which had been the subject of 
that evening’s discussion; and he trusted 
that when the question again came before 
them, Ireland would not be forgotten; for 
he thought it would be altogether contrary 
to the whole spirit of the administration 
of the right hon. Baronet if he remedied 
the evils in England, and left them to 
continue in Ireland. In saying this, he 
wished to protest against the assumption 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller), who, 
with his usual amusing ability, had at- 
tempted to lay down the position that the 
guilt of the case, whatever it might be, 
was perfectly equal between the two par- 
ties ; or, if possible, if such a thing could 
be imagined, there was greater guilt on 
that, the Ministerial, side of the House. 
Now, he would merely ask his hon. and 
learned Friend whether, if the landowners 
were to parcel out portions of their estates 
for the purpose of making votes, and meet 
the Anti-Corn-Law League with their 
own weapons, they would not be able, 
with the greatest facility, to beat the 
League out of the field. He was certain 
that in his county Lord Harewood could, 
out of his own estate alone, make as many 
votes as the League. But he rejoiced to 
say that the landowners of England had 
not entered into what he considered such 
an unworthy conflict. He believed that 
the spirit of the county representation im- 
plied the requisite of residence; and that 
the Members for counties should represent 
the opinions of the electors resident in 
those counties. If all the sums collected 
by the Anti-Corn-Law League were de- 
voted to the purpose of enabling the far- 
mers of England to give anti-corn-law 
votes, he thought it would be a rather 
expensive proceeding. Indeed, it would 
be very difficult for the League to impress 
upon the mind of the public that their 
quarter of a million of money was to be 
spent solely in facilitating votes. Why, 
everybody knew what “ facilitating votes” 
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was. It might be perfectly true, that jp 
their written documents they said nothing 
about assisting men in the purchase of 
votes. But they did not know what their 
agents and the parties to whom the money 
was instrusted would do, or if they would 
properly carry out the intentions of the 
League. It was utterly incompatible with 
their enthusiasm on the subject that it 
should be so. If, however, the 2,000 
votes which it was said were added to the 
register of the West Riding were real 
bond fide voters, and had obtained the 
franchise by their own money, it was a 
fact at which he must rejoice. With re. 
gard to the question which had occupied 
the attention of the House, he thought 
that it was only by legislation that any 
good could be effected; and he was dis- 
posed to think, therefore, that the propo- 
sition before the House would encumber 
their future proceedings. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: I have al- 
ways thought that the delivery of hun- 
dreds of objections, without inquiring whe- 
ther the votes are good or not, is a great 
abuse; and many years ago I introduced 
a Bill upon the subject, in which I pro- 
vided, as I thought, a remedy. I will not 
now discuss whether it was a proper re- 
medy or not; but I proposed that, after 
the voter had been twice before the regis- 
tration court, and had his name placed 
upon the list, his vote should not again be 
objected to, unless some particular cireum- 
stances had arisen to justify it, such asa 
change of occupation, or his parting with 
a portion of it. That was my remedy for 
what I considered as an abuse. I confess 
that it does not seem to me to make any 
difference in the case that the Anti-Corn- 
Law League have done this; and when 
hon. Gentlemen say that you must inquire 
into the subject because the Anti-Com- 
Law League have done it; for my part I 
cannot see the sense or the justice of say- 
ing that you must inquire into it when it is 
done by the League; but you must leave 
the abuse to remain as it is when it is done 
by other political parties who have other 
aims in view than the abolition of the Corn 
Law. I think, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard said, you should have 
a general remedy to prevent parties, for 
any purpose whatever, interposing this 
vexation, delay, and expense, which do, 
in fact, disfranchise many of the real free- 
holders. The hon. and learned Member 


for Buteshire (Mr. Wortley) has alluded 
to the creation of fictitious votes. 


I be- 
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Jeve that nowhere has that practice been 
carried to such a great extent as in Scot- 
land. I have heard, and he also must 
have heard, many instances in which the 
right of yoting has been created, where, 
in fact, the voter does not receive 5s. a 
year from that which nominally gives him 
jl. a year. I am sure that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir G. Clerk) must be 
aware that that practice has existed, and 
that many elections have been carried by 
those voters who really have no property 
in the county. Ido hope, when remedies 
are applied, that they will be general and 
legislative remedies ; and that they will 
not be adopted for any purpose or party in 
particular. With regard to those voters 
who have been encouraged by the Anti- 
Corn-Law League to purchase frecholds, 
if, as the hon. and learned Member for 
Bute says, there have been in Yorkshire 
instances of workmen having no real pro- 
perty, who have obtained legal instruments 
whereby they vote, then I say that that is 
afraud, and it ought to be put a stop to. 
But if, on the other hand, men, having 
gained a sum of 500. or 600. by their in- 
dustry, choose, at the instigation of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, or any other body, 
to lay out that money in the purchase of 
freehold land, they receiving the rents and 
profits of that land, and appear before the 
registration courts to establish their votes, 
then I say those votes are as good as any 
others. The hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down (Mr. Milnes) says, that the free- 
hold right of voting in the counties of 
England implies residence. Now, I deny 
that that has ever been the case. It never 
has been necessary for the purpose of vot- 
ing at county elections; and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite will perhaps recollect 
that, in considering all the points of the 
franchise at the time of the Reform Bill, 
that point amongst others was considered, 
and it was fully and deliberately deter- 
mined to leave the right of non-resident 
voters as it had existed from all time, and 
as it is now existing. I shall therefore 
oppose any proposition which may be made 
for disfranchising county voters on the 
ground of non-residence. 

_ Mr. HUME said his vote had been ob- 
jected to for three successive years. Tle 
hoped the time had come when there was 
a disposition in both parties to look fairly 
at the subject, and that they might have 
48 many voters as possible who were ho- 
nestly entitled to the franchise ; for he 
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was anxious to create protectionist as well 
as free-trade voters. As the matter was 
before the House, the Government would 
probably bring in a Bill, as they had ample 
evidence before them on which to found 
one. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, with respect to 
the crimination and recrimination upon 
this subject, he thought one party had 
been as much to blame as the other. The 
only question to be considered was whe- 
ther they should proceed by inquiry, or by 
bringing in a Bill. He hoped that the ad- 
missions made on all sides would preclude 
the necessity of a Committee ; both sides 
seemed anxious that a Bill should be 
brought in. But he warned whoever 
brought in that Bill not to attempt to 
tamper with the registration, which would 
not remedy the abuse. Much might be 
done by simplifying the suffrage, and more 
by extending the suffrage ; they would do 
little good if they did not largely extend 
the suffrage, stopping not much short of 
household suffrage, He agreed with the 
noble Lord, that the moment a created 
vote was actually made it was as good as 
any other ; but supposing the Anti-Corn- 
Law League—he put the supposition in 
their case not by way of complaint, but of 
illustration—supposing that or any other 
body, with large funds at command, were 
to employ them in procuring votes to a 
great extent throughout the kingdom: 
they did not purchase votes, but they per- 
suaded people to purchase votes. So far, 
so good; but suppose some great body 
persuaded people to purchase votes, they 
would get a set of instruments for their 
own purposes. Their object might be 
good or bad: he believed the object of the 
Anti-Corn Law League to be a good one ; 
but if it might be employed for a good pur- 
pose, it might be abused for a bad one. 
Every voter so made would be, pro hac 
vice, a mere machine in the hands of the 
makers, for there could be no guarantee. 
Was it to be believed that a voter so made 
woul immediately turn round ? Any large 
body, with money, going through the 
county, employing their funds for a bad 
purpose, might put upon the register per- 
sons who would vote as they were desired 
to vote. He would legalize votes so largely 
that there could be no motive to create 
votes. 

Viscount EBRINGTON rejoiced to 
hear what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber who just spoken. He had been anxious 
to state, with reference to the question of 
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the Corn Laws, a burden which fell upon 
real property. It was necessary that asso- 
ciations should be formed to defray the ex- 
penses which offered an impediment to a 
poor man buying real property, consisting 
not only of stamps to the revenue, but 
lawyers’ expenses, owing to legal forma- 
litics. An association was obliged to be 
formed to enable a poor man to obtain 
what all were desirous he should get. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he begged to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Total and Immediate 


CHELTENHAM PETITION—PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY moved the ap- 
pointment of Members upon the Select 
Committee on the petition from Chelten- 
ham in favour of a repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The hon. Member begged the 
members of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
who were Members of the House, to un- 
derstand that he was influenced by no mo- 
tive of hostility to them in moving for this 
Committee. He thought it was a rule, not 
only in private but in publie life, that 
where fraud or imposition was alleged, it 
ought to be traced up. Long diatribes 
had been directed against him, charging 


him with being actuated, in moving for this 
Committee, by general hostility towards 
the hon. Member for Durham, because he 
had moved for a Committee on the Game 
Laws ; and other allegations much too con- 


temptible to mention. Ie utterly denied 
that he was influenced by hostility to the 
Gentlemen of the League, or to any other 
persons whatever. 

Motion agreed to. 


TOTAL AND IMMEDIATE REPEAL OF THE 
CORN LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
ILlouse in Committee on the Customs and 

Corn Importation Acts. 

Mr. BANKES said, that the right hon. 
Baronet, when he spoke last night, had 
made an allegation, and drawn an infer- 
ence from that allegation, in both of which 
he (Mr. Bankes) had reason to believe he 
was entirely mistaken. The right hon. 
Baronet had alleged that the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire (Mr. W. Miles) had said 
in his place in that House, that he was de- 
cidedly in favour of the immediate and en- 
tire abolition of the Corn Laws, in prefer- 
ence to the proposition of the Government. 
He had not been in the House himself when 
his hon. Friend had spoken; but on hearing 
of the inference drawn from hishon. Friend’s 
words, he had asked him whether it were 
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the fact that he had so spoken; and his hon, 
Friend had told him that it was directly the 
contrary—that he had not intended to 
make any such declaration—and that he 
had not used any words from which that 
inference could be fairly drawn. The right 
hon. Baronet had proceeded to say that no 
one of those who sat near the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire had expressed any dis- 
sent to that allegation which he had made. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Somerset. 
shire was, however, absent from London, 
and he was happy to say on account of a 
joyful occurrence in his family. But with 
reference to another absence to which the 
right hon. Baronet had alluded, and that, 
too, in his presence, he was sure he would 
be sorry to learn that the absence to which 
the right hon. Baronet had with some hu- 
mour referred, as being the absence of a 
skilful leader, had been caused by the death 
of a very near relation—a circumstance of 
which he was certain the right hon. Baro- 
net at the time had not been aware. He 
might, too, be allowed to say that the hu 
morous allusion to what had been called the 
campaign of grease, and which had been 
made the foundation of jokes by the Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side, was equally 
unfounded, With respect to what had 
been said as to the advantage which would 
accrue to Ireland from immediate abolition, 
he did not understand why the right hon. 
Baronet, when he found acquiescence from 
all parts of the House, had not proceeded 
at onee to open the ports. That such a 
measure would have given relief to Ire- 
land he very much doubted; but, if as al- 
leged, it would afford such relief, why had 
it not been at once adopted? For as to 
‘he reason assigned for not opening them 
in the first instance—viz., that if they were 
once opened, as the right hon. Baronet al- 
leged, he would not have the power to shut 
them again, he never could learn how, with 
such a majority at his back, the right hon. 
Baronet came to entertain such an opinion. 
Ife could not comprehend how the right 
hon. Baronet would want the power to shut 
the ports. The hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Villiers) had charged the 
agriculturists with a want of generosity 
in their proposition, made, as he had al- 
leged, at a time when there was very little 
corn in the country, and that little dimi- 
nishing every day. Now, what was the 
fact? Tle had received a statement, from 
a member of a most eminent firm, of the 
quantity of corn in the country, and from 
that it appeared that on the 5th of January 
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last there were 1,075,000 quarters of corn 
in bond, and on the 5th of February that 
quantity had been inereased by 168,000 
quarters, making in all 1,243,000 quarters 
of corn in bond at that time. [Mr. Vir- 
uers: What is it now?] That account 
had been made up to the 5th of February 
last from official returns, but not to a later 
date. But it appeared that the arrival of 
supplies continued, while the shipments 
from this country to foreign ports were 
very trifling. Seeing the hon. Member 
for Durham present, as he was sure the 
hon. Gentleman would wish to have an 
error into which he had fallen corrected, 
and as he had taken a noble Duke in the 
other ILouse to task, he might mention that 
when the hon. Gentleman, in the former 
debate, had stated that the Duke of Rut- 
land had paid for damage done by game 
on 389 acres of land the sum of 9002. odd, 
the hon. Member was entirely in error. As 
to the amount paid, the hon. Member had 
been correct, but as to the estate he was 
in error; for it was a large instead of a very 
small estate. Ifthe hon. Member had made 
the acres thousands instead of hundreds, he 
would have been nearer the truth. The 
noble Lord the Member for London (Lord J. 
Russell), in answering some allegations 
said to have been made on that side of the 
Ilouse with respect to the propriety and 
expediency of passing the present measure 
in that Parliament, had assumed that they 
had questioned the competency of the 
House. They had done no such thing— 
they could not question the competency of 
the House; but they had questioned the 
expediency or propriety of a measure like 
that, when no necessity for interference 
had been shown to exist, being carried in a 
Parliament, a majority of the Members of 
which had been returned on a pledge of 
supporting totally different measures. He 
assumed that every one of the majority had 
been returned; but he weuld give them the 
odd number between 112 and 97. The 
noble Lord had also given as a reason for 
not desiring a dissolution, that the House 
of Peers would be more ready to attend 
to the voice of the present Parliament than 
to that of a new one. He doubted that, 
when he considered that the other House 
had often seen how differently the present 
House had yoted on that very question. 
What, under those circumstances, was to 
influence the House of Lords in favour of 
the altered determination of that Parlia- 
ment? And even if the other House should 
see the expediency of adopting the measure, 
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he hoped they would, at least, also see that 
its adoption should be founded on the choice 
of the people, otherwise they might create 
a double evil by sanctioning a measure 
which the voice of their constituency might 
afterwards repudiate. However, as to the 
proposition of the Government, he certainly 
preferred it to that of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, as it would enable them, 
before it came into final operation, to have 
the voice of their constituents upon it. He 
denied that there was any reason for stat- 
ing that the feelings and opinions of the 
people were changed upon the question 
sinee the time when they had returned to 
that House the largest majority that he 
believed had ever been sent to it upon any 
specific question. They had no reason to 
suppose the opinions of the country were 
changed in that respect, unless on the 
ground of the petitions, manufactured as 
they had been, which had been presented 
to Parliament. But would those petitions 
counterbalance the result of the elections ? 
Ife could not think that any man would for 
a moment think so. He certainly would 
decline proceeding far with the Bill until 
the proposition relating to the law of settle- 
ment were brought forward; and as to the 
other measures which were said to be in- 
troduced as measures of compensation, he 
trusted no one would think of looking at 
them in that light for one moment. He 
thought he had a right to demand that 
when the Bill embodying the measure re- 
specting the importation of corn was intro- 
duced, the measure respecting the law of 
settlement should also be brought in at the 
same time. He would not say more, as 
the second reading would be the more fit- 
ting stage for further observations. At 
present the question was between the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton and that of the Government. Ile 
thought the latter preferable, because there 
must be an appeal to the constituency be- 
fore the three years were determined; and 
he knew what the opinions of the con- 
stituencies were on this subject. Ils 
own constituency had that week sent 
two messengers to that House to testify 
that they at least had not changed their 
opinions. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that that part of his 
hon. Friend’s speech astonished him very 
much, in which he said, that he (Sir R. 
Peel), in making the few observations which 
he did last night in reference to the speech 
made by the hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire (Mr. W. Miles), upon the Amendment 
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proposed by the hon. Member for Bristol, 


assumed that the hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire intimated an opinion that a mea- 
sure for an immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws was to be preferred to a measure 
with that object, to be deferred for three 
years, so far as the interests of the agri- 
culturists were concerned. He assumed 
that because he thought he heard it with 
his own ears, and because he thought that 
on the hon. Member turning round to those 
hon. Members who sat near him, that opin- 
ion was assented to by them; and when he 
put that construction upon the words of 
the hon. Gentleman two nights afterwards 
in his presence, that hon. Gentleman left 
the House without dissenting from the con- 
struction put by him upon the hon. Mem- 
ber’s words. But now it appeared that the 
hon. Gentleman did not prefer a measure 
for immediate repeal, but it was in favour 
of his proposal. Then his hon. Friend 
said he was sure that he (Sir R. Peel) 
would hear with pain that the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire was absent from the 
discussion on grease in consequence of the 
death of a relative. He certainly was not 


aware of the cause of the hon. Gentleman’s 


absence when he made the observations 
respecting him; but though the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire was absent, 
two other county Members objected to the 
removal of the duty on grease, on the same 
ground as that selected by the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire, namely, that as there 
was a duty of 21s. on butter, if grease 
were permitted to come in duty free, it 
would be used instead of butter. 

Mr. BANKES explained, when he heard 
what the right hon. Baronet had stated as 
the opinion of the hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire, he asked his hon. Friend did he 
say so and so? when he expressed himself 
thus—‘ I did not, nor had I any such in- 
tention of so expressing myself.” 

Mr. BRIGHT observed, in explanation 
of what been said by the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire, that he had fallen into an 
error with respect to the amount of money 
paid by the Duke of Rutland for damage 
done by game upon his estate near Bake- 
well, in Derbyshire, that the estate in 
question consisted of 3,700 acres, a great 
portion of which was land to a great cxtent 
uncultivated. Some portion of the farms 
were arable, and some pasture land, and 
he said that 916/. had been paid by the 
Duke of Rutland, in 1844, for the damage 
done by game on the land growing grain, 
including a quantity equal to 399 acres, 
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and that no valuation had been made with 
respect to the grass land. He stated now 
only what he stated before, and what he 
knew to be true from the return of the 
valuator, and what had been admitted by 
a Member of that House, who did his best 
to support the cause of the Duke of Rut. 
land. 

Mr. C. W. HOWARD said, that he 
was in favour of an immediate repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and he had no faith in the 
predictions of those who anticipated evil 
consequences from such a measure. [Te 
thought, indeed, that some of the tenant- 
farmers would have to lay out more capital, 
to employ more labourers, and to raise a 
greater number of quarters of wheat from 
their farms. That would be the case in 
those instances particularly where the 
farmers were selected not so much for their 
skill and knowledge of farming, as for the 
votes which they would give at elections. 
IIe had such confidence in the skill and 
perseverance of Englishmen, that he was 
sure they would maintain their superiority 
over foreigners without the aid of Acts of 
Parliament. He always observed that the 
country was generally prosperous when 
manufactures prospered. The agricultu- 
rists of the north were in a better condition 
than those of the south, not because they 
had a more fertile soil or more genial sea- 
sons, but because they were close to an 
increasing market, and were more skilful. 
He considered that it would be better if 
the right hon. Baronet had taken the ad- 
vice of the noble Lord the Member for 
London, and proposed an immediate repeal, 
because he believed it would be more for 
the interests of the agriculturists them- 
selvye:, and because he did not think it just 
towards the great experiment they were 
making to bring free trade to a test, when 
they might perhaps have concurrently 
abundant harvests in this country and on 
the Continent. But he felt so strongly 
that the measure was for the benefit of 
the country, that rather than endanger it, 
he would vote for the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet. 

Sm J. HANMER said, he had had so 
many opportunities of expressing his en- 
tire satisfaction in the measures introduced 
by the right hon. Baronet, that he did not 
consider it would have been necessary to 
offer any further opinion, unless upon such 
circumstances as might arise in the course 
of the debate. He regretted the protrac- 
tion of that debate, as he considered it pre- 
judicial to the interests of the country, more 
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particularly of those interests with which 
he was connected, namely, those of agri- 
culture. He wished to state, with the 
permission of the House, the particular 
reasons Which induced him to give his sup- 
port to the Motion of the right hon. Baronet, 
in preference to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton. If he 
was to look at the hon. Member’s propo- 
sition as a mere abstract question, he could 
wdoubtedly give his vote in favour of an 
immediate repeal; but when he had to take 
into consideration what the consequences 
might be in case of its adoption by that 
House, and its rejection by the House of 
Lords, he felt himself bound to agree 
with the opinions expressed by the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) the Member for 
the city of London, on the previous night, 
and give his vote in favour of the Motion 
of the right hon. Baronet. The noble 
Lord had mentioned in the course of his 
speech, that he was well aware that if that 
proposition had been introduced by him, in 
case he had formed a Government, he 
should not have had the support of many 
of the hon. Gentlemen who were then sup- 
porting the right hon. Baronet. In refer- 
ence to himself, he could say, that if the 
noble Lord had taken office, and proposed 
the measure under discussion, he should 
have felt himself bound to give his vote 
fully distinct from party; and nothing would 
have afforded him greater pleasure than to 
have given every fair and reasonable sup- 
port to the noble Lord in the carrying of that 
measure. In every capacity in which he 
looked upon it, whether as a landholder or 
Member of Parliament, the representative 
of a large commercial constituency, or whe- 
ther he looked backward to the past, or 
forward to the future, he felt himself bound 
to give his most cordial support to the 
measure proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. MOFFAT considered that the ar- 
guments advanced by the noble Lord the 
Member for London, on the previous night, 
had been quite conclusive as to the advan- 
tage to be derived from an immediate repeal 
of the Corn Laws—an opinion in which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite appeared fully to con- 
cur. Allparties, in fact, seemed quite agreed 
upon the point, until it came to the part 
where they were called upon to pass it, and 
all appeared equally inclined to shrink from 
doing so. The right hon. Baronet seemed 
to be afraid to move in the right direetion; 
and the noble Lord was inclined to keep in 
hiswake. He had no explanations to make, 
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as his constituents had sent him there lately 
to support every relaxation that might be 
proposed of the existing restrictions on the 
importation of food. But there was one 
thing which he wished to remark to those 
hon. Gentlemen who were advocating the 
principle of continued protection, and that 
was, that they should all consider the 
course they were about to take, and reflect 
upon what had recently taken place in the 
grain markets: let them go to Mark-lane, 
and they would find that their corn trade 
had become paralysed within the last few 
weeks, and that the country markets were 
in an equally bad state. 

Mr. FINCH would confine what he had 
to say to as few words as possible, and 
would limit himself to the subject then be- 
fore the House; and in the first place, he 
wished no doubt to be entertained in refer- 
ence to his sentiments. He preferred the 
proposition of the right hon. Baronet to 
that of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton; but at the same time he had not the 
slightest desire that that proposition should 
be passed by that House, although he pre- 
ferred it to the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, in case either of the 
propositions were to be adopted by them. 
Ile was in favour of having the protection 
continued for three years, in order that, 
before the term expired, when the injurious 
working of the scheme should be known, 
and the Legislature would have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing that the country would be 
going to ruin through its influence, that 
they should have time to retrace their 
steps. He had seena great deal’of the 
agriculturists of England, and had taken 
an honest part in their exertions, and he 
believed that they were the most persever- 
ing body of people in the world; and from 
what he knew of them, he was quite sure 
that the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had 
spoken in reference to them under some 
misapprehension. Agricultural improve- 
ment had been going on for forty years. 
In 1816, to so great a height had agricul- 
ture improved, that Lord Brougham stated 
that no fewer than 1,200 Inclosure Bills 
had been passed within the previous ten 
years, which included no less a space ot 
land than 2,000,000 of acres. He also 


stated that the greatest improvement had 
taken place in the cultivation of land; not 
only had large tracts of country that were 
previously in a barren state been brought 
into cultivation, but the land under cultiva- 
tion was very considerably improved, and 
yielded greater produce, and where there 
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had been only one blade of grass grown, 
the same land then produced two; and that 
noble Lord believed England to be the 
greatest agricultural country in the world. 
Since the time when Lord Brougham spoke 
immense sums of money had been expended 
in the improvement of agriculture by farmers 
and landholders; and it was his opinion at 
that moment, that there was no place in 
the world in which the soil was so well eul- 
tivated. He would mention another fact, 
which he believed to be such conclusive 
evidence on the subject, that no one could 
doubt it. The agriculturists of this coun- 
try possessed the best breed of cattle in the 
world, which was acknowledged by the fact 
that the agricultural societies of Belgium, 
France, and Prussia, sent to this country 
to purchase stock. He therefore did think 
that it was a little hard, when so much 
had been done by tenants, that they 
should be denied that eredit to which they 
were entitled, and taunted in that manner 
by persons high in office, or who might 
soon be high in office, as if they were 
lazy drones, who had been backwards in 
adopting new improvements. Ie would 
not notice the tempting ofiers that had been 
made to them by the hon. Member for 
Durham. That hon. Member stated, that 
if the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton were allowed to pass, they 
would have the Anti-Corn-Law League 
dissolved; and in the next place, that if 
they would consent to the proposition, they 
would not inflict upon them another discus- 
sion in reference to that measure. In re- 
ply to the hon. Member’s first offer, he 
confessed that he considered the Anti-Corn- 
Law League a very harmless body of peo- 
ple, who conducted their meetings in a 
very quiet and orderly manner, and in re- 
ference to which the public would not know 
that such meetings had ever been held but 
for the newspaper reports of them; and 
therefore, for his part, he considered that 
they had not much reason to complain of 
them, although they had certainly heard 
something about their exertions in manu- 
facturing voters; but as perhaps others 
might be charged with similar conduct, he 
would not say much about that. Their 
mectings, however, he maintained, were 
perfectly innocent. But even if they were 
not so, he could not see how that should 
bear upon a question of that nature, as 
every measure should be decided upon its 
own merits alone, and was not to be ecar- 
ried by means of out-door clamour. The 
agriculturists cared very little for the Anti- 





Corn-Law League; but that had nothing 
to do with the case, and he would, there. 
fore, pass on to the hon. Gentleman’s ge. 
cond offer. He said, if they would consent 
to the hon. Member for Wolverhampton’s 
Motion, that they would not inflict upon 
them another debate upon that question, 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
they did not look upon the prospect of an. 
other debate as an infliction, for there 
were a number of Gentlemen on that side 
of the House who were suffering yery ge. 
verely under suppressed speeches; and if 
the hon. Gentleman desired it, and would 
appoint Monday next, or any other day, 
to commence another discussion, he could 
with safety promise that there would be at 
least fifty Gentlemen who advocated pro 
tection ready to make specches in favour 
of their views, varying in length from two 
hours to half an hour. The hon. Gentle. 
man had stated that that was entirely a 
landlord’s question. Tle denied that it was 
so; but, for the sake of argument, admit- 
ting that it was so, he wished to know if 
landlords had not an equal right to be 
heard as manufacturers, or any other body 
of people? He could not help smiling at 
the logic used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, when he said that in ease that mea- 
sure was then passed, it would finally settle 
the question of the Corn Laws ; as if the 
people would thereby be deprived at the 
next general election from again agitating 
the question. That question, he said, 
must of all necessity be again tried at the 
ensuing election, and therefore could not 
be settled then. There was another reason 
which showed him that it could not be then 
settled, which was that the measure was 
likely to prove ruinous to not only the agri- 
cultural but to the mercantile interests of 
the country; which was a sufficient reason 
why, in his opinion, it should be tried again. 
With the permission of the House, he would 
tell them why that position, if carried, 
would prove ruinous to the country. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Stam- 
ford had told them that their imports of 
foreign corn would be about 3,000,000 of 
quarters; but he could tell the right hon. 
Baronet, that that quantity of corn in par- 
ticular seasons would be quite sufficient to 
glut their markets; and he was strongly of 
opinion that the hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House were discussing that 
question whilst labouring under great mis- 
apprehensions. Ife would refer to.a report 
that had been prepared for that House 
1841, which showed the entire amount of 
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foreign grain that could be calculated upon 
for being imported into this country: by 
that return he found that Prussia, in 1838, 
exported to various ports of the world 
4,000,000 quarters of wheat, and 4,000,000 
uarters of other kinds of grain; and in 
1840 that country exported 5,000,000 
quarters of wheat, and 4,700,000 quarters 
of other kinds of grain; to which was to be 
added the 150,000,000 quarters of corn 
that America could furnish—so that the 
fair calculation of what might be expected 
to be sent to this country from all foreign 
countries, would be about 8,000,000 quar- 
ters of wheat, and 7,000,000 quarters of 
other descriptions of grain; for (as was well 

‘said by Lord Hardwicke) under such cir- 
cumstances the ports of England would be 
made ‘“ the refuge for the destitute.’’ He 
believed, from that view of the case, that 
from the glut which must take place in 
their markets from such an extensive im- 
portation, the result must be that ruin 
would stare them in the face. Ile under- 
stood that amongst the merchants at Liver- 
pool, a few days since, when the result 
of the late division on the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s measure was made known there, 
that some gentlemen threw up their hats 


with joy on hearing of the majority of the 


Ministers ; in reference to which he con- 
sidered that those gentlemen were greatly 
mistaken in their calculations as to the re- 
sult of the contemplated benefits expected, 
in case the measure passed into law. It was 
his (Mr. Finch’s) belief that America would 
in.a few years be beaten by those countries 
near the Baltie in the production of corn, 
from the greater facilities which they pos- 
sessed ; and in case that should oceur, it 
could not be denied but that the manufac- 
turing interest of this country must be se- 
riously injured. The disadvantage this 
country would labour under, in competing 
with the countries that did not accept re- 
ciprocal measures of free trade would be 
great ; and Prussia would be delighted to 
hear of the passing of that measure, but 
at the same time would decline to respond 
to it, by adopting a similar one. In fact, 
the tariff of Prussia formed a part of the 
practical system by which the difierent 
States of that part of the world were joined 
i union: all the hopes, therefore, that 
had been formed in reference to the liberal 
conduct of Prussia, would be found to be 
altogether delusive. There had been 
another reason assigned by the right hon. 
Baronet for the continuance of the protec- 
tion for three years, and that was the con- 
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dition of Canada, which he believed was a 
sufficient reason for not hurrying the mea- 
sure through the House. [‘* Hear.”’] Ile 
knew that they had had a long debate, in 
fact so long that he believed it was likely 
to reduce the price of opium. But, at the 
same time, considering the great interests 
at stake, he thought they were proceeding 
with indecent haste; as they had not had 
time to hear how the Canadians received the 
intimation of the proposed change, and he 
firmly believed, that they had been most 
shamefully treated by breaking those hopes 
that had been cherished by them for many 
years. Lord Stanley, when he introduced 
the Canada Corn Bill, gave an assuranee 
to the people of Canada that the question 
of their corn trade was settled. But Min- 
isters were now treating the Canadians with 
greater contumely and insult than they had 
the British agriculturists. What a moment 
too had been chosen, when the question of 
peace and war between Great Britain and 
America was hanging in the balance, for 
so insulting the Canadians. It would not 
be surprising if they should exhibit greater 
indignation than had been expressed by the 
farmers of this country. He conceived 
this measure had been hurried on too fast. 
He thought they should first of all have 
the financial statement laid before them. 
The rescinding of the malt tax was what 
the agriculturists had always relied upon, 
and what the language formerly held by 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government naturally led them to expect. 
It was important that they should see 
from the financial statement, if a hope of 
such abolition could be entertained. Ie 
thought it could not. There would be great 
changes on the revenue. There was the 
500,000L. proposed as a compensation to 
the agriculturists, 500,000/. additional to 
the navy estimates, at least 500,0001, more 
to the army estimates, about 500,0000. 
to the public works in Ireland, and there 
was 500,000. more lost by the relaxations 
of the new Tariff. Ie very much suspected 
that in the next quarter’s revenue there 
would not be a surplus of 2,500,0001. Ife 
thought, after all that had been said in 
praise of the financial skill of the right 
hon. Baronet, that there was every chance 
of a deficit in the revenue even with the Pro- 
perty-tax: before, the deficit was without 
it. Under these circumstances he thought, 
before the measure was passed, they should 
have a financial statement ; and he saw no 
reason why the acid which had been stirred 
up in the debate should not be neutralized 
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by an early discussion of the sugar duties. 
Nothing would give him greater satisfac- 
tion than such a discussion; but at all 
events they ought to have the financial 
statement. Another reason for delay was 
the state of our relations with America. 
Would it not be most preposterous to have 
no protective duty on corn—a perfect free 
trade and war taxation ? Open the ports 
for foreign produce, and make our own 
people pay heavily to support the expenses 
of a war! Why, in such an event they 
must put on a beer tax, a house tax, and 
a property tax. But they were to have 
free trade. Surely a wilder chimera never 
entered into the head of the merest tyro 
of a statesman. They ought to see 
whether there would be peace or war be- 
fore they sanctioned a measure of this 
sort, which involved the social and com- 
mercial relations of the country to so large 
an extent. In the event of war, would not 
the Government be justly censurable for 
forcing on a measure like the present, 
which would cause disunion and create dis- 
satisfaction —for breaking up a _ great 
party, and throwing the whole country into 
confusion? They would probably be obliged 
to retrace their steps, and transfer free 
trade for the next thirty years to the North 
Pole. They would be obliged to resume 
the old system. He disliked the measure 
in any shape, but preferred that of the 
right hon. Baronet to that of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton. 
Mr. WARD said, not one syllable of the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, with the exception of the 
last sentence, bore on the question before 
the House. This was particularly hard on 
the House. The hon. Gentleman had an 
opportunity of being heard in the course of 
the debate; but it would seem that he had 
then forgotten one-half of his arguments, 
which occurred to him afterwards, and 
that he took this opportunity of inflicting 
the forgotten half upon the House. Some 
of the hon. Gentleman’s commercial prin- 
ciples were so untenable and so unsound, 
that it was impossible to avoid giving them 
a reply; but, in referring to them, he 
should abstain as much as possible from 
going at present into any other part of 
the subject. When the hon. Gentleman 
talked of the repeal of the malt tax as a 
boon to the agricultural interest, let it be 
recollected that ninety-nine parts of a hun- 
dred of that tax were paid by the consumer 
at present. But if they repealed the malt 
tax, they must substitute a property tax; 





and let them recollect how much of tha 
would go out of the pocket of the farmers, 
Yet that was one of the boons that the 
farmers’ friends wished to confer on them, 
There was a proverb, ‘‘ God preserve me 
from my friends!” and it might be said 
by the farmers, ‘‘ God preserve us from the 
friendship of the hon. Gentlemen who talk 
of the repeal of the malt tax as a boon to 
us!’? The hon. Gentleman had said that 
this Parliament was utterly incompetent to 
decide this question. Now, what the Reform 
Bill did for the rotten boroughs, the pre- 
sent measure would do for the Corn Lays, 
There was, however, this difference be. 
tween them: for six years this question 
had been discussed ; now, facts were every 
day forcing themselves upon the common 
sense of both sides of the House, calling 
on Parliament to legislate on this subject. 
He would now come to the question of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Villiers), and he would 
confess that he never gave a vote on any 
subject with more difficulty and doubt than 
he felt on this subject. He entirely con- 
curred in every word of the wise and states- 
manlike speech that was delivered on the 
preceding night by his noble Friend the 
Member for London (Lord John Russell). 
If he (Mr. Ward) thought that his vote 
would endanger the present Bill, or that by 
giving it he would run any risk of depriving 
the country of the great benefit which had 
been placed within its reach by the mea- 
sure of the Government, he would not yote 
for his hon. Friend’s Amendment. He 
told him, in the first instance, if the right 
hon. Baronet said he would be no longer 
responsible for the success of the measure 
if an Amendment of this sort for immediate 
repeal were carried, he (Mr. Ward) would, 
for one, take the measure of the Govern- 
ment. He had no sort of influence press- 
ing on him from outside; for his constitu- 
ents were satisfied with the measure which 
the Government had proposed, and were 
anxious to see it carried out. But he 
formed his opinion solely on grounds that 
had presented themselves to him in that 
House. If he saw on the part of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite the slightest disposi- 
tion to meet on a middle ground, and not 
to carry on the most factious opposition 
that he ever had seen during his exper!- 
ence in that House—if he saw any inten- 
tion on their part to regard the decision of 
the other night as a final decision on this 
subject—then he would say he would give 
the measure of the Government all the 
support he could. But when he looked to 
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the conduct of the hon. Members opposite, 
he found a justification for voting for the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Vil- 
liers) ; for he saw they looked upon the 
decision of the House as nothing, and that 
they would be satisfied with nothing less 
than a fresh appeal to the constituencies. 
Had those who concurred with his hon. 
Friend any right to abandon one hair’s- 
breadth of the position they now occupied, 
when such extreme opinions were urged 
by Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House? When they said that for three 
years this was to be the constant theme of 
agitation, and that nothing but an anpeal 
to the constituencies would satisfy «oom, 
those who concurred with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Villiers) were bound to keep the 
ground they had at present. And though 
his (Mr. Ward’s) noble Friend the Member 
for London, actin; on a igh and hon- 
ourable feeling, felt himself bound, after 
what had passed with an august Personage, 
to take the Government mcasure in prefer- 
ence to any other; he held that, as an in- 
dependent Member of that House, who 
concurred with the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
and thought they had done inestimable ser- 
vice to the country, he was equally bound 
to follow his hon. Friend (Mr. Villiers) in 


the course he proposed of making the re- 


peal immediate. He did not pass the 
whole week in that House. He passed 
two days of the week in a less heated at- 
mosphere than he breathed there. He 
mixed with men in the country who had 
nothing to do with their party questions ; 
and he could say that the tenant-farmers 
inmany parts of England—men who dif- 
fered from him for the last ten years on this 
question of protection—were now all re- 
joicing at the largeness of the majority by 
which the question was decided ; for they 
said they hoped this would settle it. They 
said they trusted they should not have an 
agitation kept up for three years, and not 
have to endure protracted uncertainty; that 
they wished to look, not to a dissolution or 
to a new battle to be fought, but to Mi- 
chaelmas next, like practical sober men as 
they are, to enter into new arrangements 


with their landlords to mect the new state . 


of things that had arisen from the procec:!- 
ings in that House. That was the gencral 
feeling that prevailed through the country, 
amongst men who were not tainted by the 
atmosphere they breathou in that House, 
who did not spend their tisae in clubs dis- 
cussing those questions, or in ransacking 
Hansard for quotations irom speeches, to 
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prove a thing that was admitted, that the 
opinions of public men on the Corn Laws 
had uedergone a change. He believed if 
hon. Members opposite would express their 
real opinions, that they would be found to 
correspond, to a vreat extent, with the 
tenant-farmers’ views. He believed that 
in private whey all agreed with the hon. 
Member for Somersctshire (Mr. Miles), 
that “ihey had heitcr have free trade at 
once.”” [** No, no.”’| Yes, he believed 
that was their real opinion ; though, as 
they were now gctiing heated in the fray, 
and becoming a mere factious opposition, 
they find it convenient to have short me- 
mories, and not to recollect the views they 
entertained, and the opinions they ex- 
pressed, no longer than six weeks ago. To 
his mind it was clear, that if they consulted 
their own interest—if they got rid of their 
odious party feclings, and looked at the 
question in a plain, practical point of view 
—they would see that they could scarcely 
do themselves or their cause a worse service 
than by keeping the question open. It was 
essential to their tenantry that they should 
not discourage them in their efforts. But 
what was the tendency of their speeches ? 
They were literally cutting their own 
throats. If the result proved that the free 
traders were right and the protectionists 
wrong, those very speeches would be the 
best weapons that the tenants could use 
against their landlords. When they came 
to arrange their rents, these ‘ good fel- 
lows’’ would say, ‘‘ You have told us that 
we have no chance against the Russians 
and the Poles—that the fat soils they eul- 
tivate, and which you have so unttiously 
described, will produce quantities of grain 
which we can never hope to grow—there- 
fore, in consistency, you cannot expect us 
to pay the same rents as when we were 
free from so unfair a competition.” That 
was the way the farmer would meet them 
if they persisted in their present course. 
As it was, he (Mr. Ward) bctieved that all 
that was desired was a decision. The far- 
mers were not alaimed, ‘ Settle the ques- 
tion,” they said, ‘ sctile it at onee, and 
we can be at no loss about our future 
proceedings and arrangements.’’ They 
saw that new facts had been elicited— 
they saw that a change of opinions had 
occurred—they regretted, possibly, that 
difficulties had been raised to an equitable 
settlement five years ago—they regret- 
ted that Sir Robert Peel had not, like 
Lord John Russell, looked forwards ; but 
they were content to let bygones be by- 
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gones, provided there was no opportunity 
for the future—no repetition of the scene 
of 1842, when a measure was proposed as 
a ‘* settlement,’’ which was never intended 
to be a “settlement” at all. Believing 
that a settlement—a final settlement—was 
on all hands desired now, he (Mr. Ward) 
should give his vote for the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
In doing so, he had no desire to risk the 
success of this great measure, and he had 
no idea that he was doing so. Ie believed, 
indeed, whatever might be said here or in 
another place, that the measure would give 
greater satisfaction if this Amendment 
were grafted on it, and, holding that view, 
he should give it his support. 

Mr. LIDDELL could not place much 
eonfidenee in the statements of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down respecting 
the opinions of the farmers, particularly 
when he recollected what the preconceived 
and long avowed sentiments of the hon. 
Member were on this question. The ques- 
tion which the House had to decide was, 
whether they would accept the modified 
proposal of the Government, or consent to a 
total and immediate repeal. It was very 
well for hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, whose opinions on the Corn 
Laws were well known, to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton; but he thought that hon. 
Member could only ask the support of hon. 
Members on that side of the House on two 
grounds ; first, upon the ground of the ne- 
cessity of an immediate supply of cheap 
food as regarded Ireland; and, secondly, 
considering the state of the corn markets 
in the whole universe at present—consider- 
ing that no superfluity of corn existed 
anywhere, and that from the failure of the 
potato crop in other parts of the world, 
the prices of the continental markets were 
much more nearly on an equality with the 
markets of this country than they would 
probably be at the expiration of three 
years — taking into account these facts, 
the question was, whether it would not be 
more to the advantage of the agriculturists 
to have a total and immediate repeal rather 
than postponement? As regarded the first 
ground, the question of impending famine 
to Ireland, he was one of those who ecer- 
tainly would not have condemned the Go- 
vernment for opening the ports on their 
own responsibility, if they apprehended a 
famine there. But the Government had 
taken a different view of the subject. They 
were not now called on to consider the 





question of suspension of the law, nop 
the expediency of providing against jm. 
pending famine in Ireland; for the Go, 
vernment had not pursued the former 
course, and they had taken upon them. 
selves the task of providing against g 
searcity in Ireland by the introduction of 
Bills for the execution of public works, and 
by purchasing a quantity of corn. As to 
the seeond point, a general deficiency jn 
the continental markets, and the equaliza- 
tion of the price of these markets with our 
own, we should perhaps, considering this 
argument per se, be induced to accede to 
it; but there were other things which must 
be considered. The prices of foreign corn 
upon average years must be taken into 
account. He had lately received some in- 
formation on this point, which he would 
read to the House; it was from an aw 
thority which might be relicd upon. Ie 
held in his hand a return of the sales of 
wheat in bond in 1835 by the house of 
Taylor, Clifford, and Co., corn merchants 
in Hull. He had seen the whole list of 
sales effected in every month of 1835, and 
the prices at which those sales took place, 
The wheat, he had been assured, was of 
average quality, weighing sixty pounds per 
bushel—it was much about the same qua- 
lity of corn as that grown in Yorkshire, 
Ile would give the House the result. The 
sales in bond took place at between Lis, 
and 22s, per quarter; and the quantity sold 
in the port of [ull, in bond, in that year, 
1835, was 14,656 quarters of wheat, at 
prices varying from 15s. to 22s. In the 
year 1836, the amount sold by the same 
houses in the same port was 18,068 
quarters, of which the price varied between 
42s. and 20s. a quarter, the average price 
of the whole being 28s. 8d. [Mr. Herr: 
What was the duty ?] It was not a ques- 
tion of duty, but of the price of the corn 
as bought and sold in bond. He did not 
say that those sales had been effected in 
the markets of this country, but had been 
effected in bond. There was another cir- 
cumstance which he thought ought to be 
considered before they consented to the 
present Motion, viz., that as much wheat 
as they liked would be brought from Bremen 
to Neweastle- -upon-Tyne, at the rate of Is. 
a quarter, being a much lower cost of 
freight than it could be carried for from 
Neweastle to Sunderland. [‘‘ No, no!”’| 
But he (Mr. Liddell) said yes, yes : he was 
certain the fact was true, from the source 
whenee he derived it. It was conveyed at 
a much lower rate from Bremen to New- 
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castle, because a cargo of coals was taken 
back. He did not mean to draw any im- 

rtant consequences from these facts, but 
merely stated them as facts to show that 
if wheat could be sold at the prices he had 
quoted, and if it could be brought from the 
Baltic at so cheap a Yate, it was but right 
and proper on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to afford a moderate protec- 
tion for three years, in order that some 
experience might be gained by the land- 
owners, and that in accordance with that 
experience they might make arrangements 
with their tenants befitting the nature of 
the crisis. Upon these grounds he should 
oppose the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton. 

Mr. HUTT wished to correct an error 
into which his hon. Friend had fallen, in 
supposing that corn from Bremen was 
corn from the Baltie; Bremen being on the 
Weser, which fell into the North Sea or 
German Ocean. He could account for the 
cheapness of freight in the instance alluded 
to, by informing his hon. Friend that the 
ship which carried the wheat was engaged 
upon a voyage of discovery, and was ready 
to take any cargo offered; and as regarded 
the low prices at which wheat had been 
sold at Hull, it was not so surprising as the 
statement made that evening by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, that a quan- 
tity of wheat had been actually destroyed 
in the Severn, on account of the high rate 
of duty, which made it not worth the im- 
porter’s while to free it. In 1836, wheat 
in this country was selling so low as 32s. 
a quarter ; and under these circumstances 
it was not very surprising that foreign 
wheat in bond should be sold at Hull at 28s. 
a quarter. He must therefore congratulate 
his hon. Friend in having discovered a 
mare’s nest. 

Mr. BORTHWICK wished, in the first 
place, to say a word upon the adjournment 
last night. Hon. Gentlemen on his side 
of the Ilouse had been called factious. 
Hon. Gentlemen complained of these pro- 
tracted debates, and stated that commerce 
and agriculture were suffering alike under 
these protracted discussions. Now, he 
would ask the House, and he would ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, to whom was 
the country indebted for these protracted 
discussions ? In October, 1845, it was ac- 
knowledged on all hands that the country 
was quiet-—that the Exchequer was over- 
flowing—that trade was prosperous—that 
the labourers were employed ; in short, 
that there was no aspect in which we 
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could regard the country in which it did 
not present a satisfactory appearance. But 
in that month an influential organ of pub- 
lie opinion communicated to the country 
the startling intelligence that it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, in 
the second week of January in this present 
year, to propose a repeal of the Corn 
Laws. He would ask any man in the 
House whether it were not true, that from 
that moment up to the present time, both 
the commerce and the agriculture of 
the country had been paralysed? He 
would ask them whether they did not be- 
lieve that if Her Majesty’s Government, 
instead of rectifying, had falsified that 
prediction, while they took all necessary 
precautions to meet the apprehended fa- 
mine in Ireland — whether this country 
would not have been as prosperous in 
March, 1846, as it was in October, 1845 ? 
He would, therefore, put the question to 
the House, whether it was not true that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers were the cause of 
the present prostration of commerce, and 
not his hon. Friends near him, who stood 
upon the ground which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were wont to occupy, and who 
resisted the innovation—the revolutionary 
innovation—which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
proposed. There was another ground on 
which this debate ought to be continued, and 
it was this—that they lived in a time of great 
changes. They had read in ancient history 
—[‘ Oh, oh!” |—some hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite might not be very profound in an- 
cient history. They had already had some 
curious specimens of geography, but even 
some of those who were not profoundly 
versed in ancient history, might yet be old 
enough to remember the fact which he 
was about to state. They might remember 
to have read, and some of them to have 
heard, of a distinguished English states- 
man, who for years had occupied a high 
position in the a‘fairs of this country, and 
in the confidence of his Sovereign —a 
statesman who was supported by nearly the 
largest majority that ever was assembled 
within those walls—who said, ‘‘On ac- 
count of three years’ experience, and on 
account of the potato-rot in Ireland, I have 
changed my opinions ; and, with that one 
sentence, | dispose of all my former 
speeches.”’ Now, if such changes had 
taken place within the last four months, 
perhaps if they continued the debate for 
four nights longer, they might see the 
same distinguished authority rise in his 
place, and say, ‘‘ The potato-rot has 
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stopped now ; the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn has brought us information 
which completely contradicts all that we 
heard from our emissaries, and from the 
learned doctors whom we sent over to in- 
vestigate the condition of the potato.” He 
found that in the peroration of the eloquent 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, England 
was described as favourably situated for 
the adoption of the principles of free trade 
in a geographical point of view. It was 
within eleven days’ rail of St. Petersburgh 
on the one hand, and within eleven days’ 
rail of New York, on the other. The 
right hon. Baronet did not tell them whe- 
ther it was through his three years’ experi- 
ence on the potato-rot in Ireland that he 
had discovered this geographical position 
of England; but as they had proved 
already that a town had changed its po- 
sition from one river to another, which 
again changed its course from one sea 
into another, he had referred to his 
map to find whether or not England 
had changed. He found that she had 
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maintained the same position for the last 
three hundred years; but in these days of 
frequent changes, no one knew how soon 
she might change her position. 


Another 
reason why he wanted the debate to be 
continued was, that he wanted to hear 
more speeches from the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the Treasury bench, because he 
must say he had never had the good for- 
tune to hear speeches which were better 
calculated to support the arguments of 
hon. Gentlemen near him. The right hon. 
Gentleman had opened the debate by 
telling them that the country was in a 
state of unexampled prosperity, and he 
gave that as a reason why they should 
adopt these changes. But, at the conclu- 
sion of his speech, in that awfully eloquent 
peroration of his, he told them of two 
figures he saw at a distance—two spectral 
associations of famine and of pestilence in 
the rear of famine, which, in the course of 
the next three months, he expected to visit 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman was 
asked by the noble Lord the Member for 
Newark, ‘* Why then don’t you open the 
ports to relieve the necessities of Ireland?” 
But that question was answered by the 
right hon. the Seeretary at War, who said, 
“I should like to know if any Member of 
this House will point to me the country 
from which corn is to come.” But if there 
is no country from which corn is to come, 
where is the benefit to [reland in the mean- 
time, or to England in the long run, from 
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this relaxation of duties? The question 
before the House was narrowed very much 
indeed, It was, whether they should adopt 
a total repeal of the Corn Laws at the end 
of three years, or whether they should adopt 
it to-night. The noble Lord the Member 
for London had relieved him from much of 
the difficulty he felt in giving his opinion on 
this question. The noble Lord told them 
that though, in the abstract, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, yet, 
in practice, he agreed with the right hon, 
Gentleman at the head of the Government, 
because, if the Amendment were carried, 
the measure might leave the door of this 
House, but it would never get any further, 
Now, he and his hon. Friends did not un- 
derstand these shiftings and changes. They 
maintained the broad and intelligible prin- 
ciple of protection, not only to corn, but to 
every species of native industry. The 
fallacy which had run through the whole 
of these debates was, that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite assumed there was some species of 
hostility between agriculture and commerce. 
Now, he contended that there was no com- 
petition between corn and the cotton mills; 
but that, on the contrary, the prosperity of 
one was the prosperity of the other. The 
land did not compete with the cotton mill, 
but it did compete with the land abroad; 
and, therefore, it was idle to say that land 
was more lightly burdened than manufac- 
tures. What hon. Gentlemen ought to 
know was, that land in this country was 
more lightly burdened than land abroad. 
The hon. Member for Stockport had advised 
them the other night to read the learned 
doctors who treated on political economy. 
Well, he would ask if there was a single 
authority among these writers who argued 
for free trade. Ile would take only one 
authority, Mr. M‘Culloch. Mr. M‘Culloch 
says (in his work on Taxation, published 
only last year)— 

“The serious inroad made by taxation on the 
produce of the land and labour of the country 
may be further illustrated, by comparing it with 
the produce either of agricultural or manufacturing 
industry. Without pretending to minute accuracy, 
which, on such subjects, is unattainable, the quan 
tity and value of the corn annually grown it 
England, may be estimated as under:— 
Wheat, 14,000,000 quarter at 50s. .. £ 35,000,000 
Barley, 5,000,000 ditto at 30s. ...... 7,500,000 
Oats, peas, and beans, ee 16,000,000 

BRD Ge OE: Sse cacsavinesstemweness 

£58,500,000 
We incline to think that this estimate is near the 
mark, at all events it is underrated ; and, suppo* 
ing it to be about accurate, it shows that the value 
of the share of the produce of the land and labour 
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of the United Kingdom, taken as taxes, is consi- 
derably more than the whole value of all the wheat 
and barley annually produced in England.” 


How then, he would ask, would this country 
compete with other countries when its tax- 
ation was so enormous? THe knew he 
should be told what was true in the ab- 
stract must be right in practice. But every 
day’s experience seemed to show how 
yery shallow was this maxim: common li- 
berty was a principle abstractedly true ; 
and yet they found that in practice re- 
straints were put upon human liberty from 
infancy to old age. What could be more 
true than those abstract dogmas, the prae- 
tical effects of which, in a neighbouring 
country, were, that revolution had rolled 
her chariot wheels in tracks of blood over 
every shape of human right and every con- 
dition of human liberty; and yet, what 
could be more true than this dogma, that 
all men were born equal? There never was 
a grosser insult offered to the doctrine even 
which they advocated, than to assert that 
free trade could be carried out in a country 
situated as England was, and situated as 
the countries on the European Continent 
were at the present moment. The right 
hon. Baronet had asked who would under- 
take to close the ports again if they were 


* opened in the present exigency of Ireland ? 


Now, if the right hon. Baronet meant that 
the ports once being opened, public opinion 
would be so strongly declared in favour of 
their remaining open that it would not be 
safe to shut them again; his answer was 
this—that, much as he respected the elo- 
quence of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues, he would rather be con- 
vineed by one year’s practical experience 
of the working of this measure, than by all 
the abstract arguments which they had 
brought forward. Indeed, he could not 
help thinking that the right hon. Baronet 
had some misgivings as to the effects of 
this measure, for he did not think it safe 
to trust to the practical experience of the 
country; but he trusted rather to abstract 
opinions urged with his accustomed elo- 
quence upon the House. He apologized 
for detaining the House, whose kindness 
he certainly was not justified in trespassing 
upon further; but as hon. Gentlemen on 
his side had been challenged to the proof, 
he was ready to show that there was not a 
writer in favour of free trade of any name 
whatever. The hon. Member for Stock- 
port had sent him to his studies: he told 
them that political economy was a better 
study than the exact sciences. Forsaking, 





therefore, the negative roots of impossible 
quantities, he had gone into his library— 
he had studied the political economists, 
and there was not one of them who did not 
agree with the noble Lord the Member for 
London, that, for the benefit of all classes 
in the country, it was necessary to give a 
preponderating influence to the affairs of 
land. Dr. Johnson, who was not a free 
trader, but whose views were corroborated 
by all political economists, said— 

“ Commerce, however we may please ourselves 
with the contrary opinion, is one of the daughters 
of Fortune, inconstant and deceitful as her mother. 
She chooses her residence where she is at least 
expected, and shifts her abode when her con- 
tinuance is, in appearance, most firmly settled. 
Who ean read the present distresses of the Ge- 
noese, whose only choice now remaining is from 
what monarch they shall solicit protection ?—who 
can see the Hanseatic towns in ruins, where per- 
haps the inhabitants do not always equal the num- 
ber of the houses ; but he will say to himself, these 
are the cities whose trade enabled them once to 
give laws to the world—to whose merchants 
princes sent their jewels in pawn, from whose 
treasuries armies were paid and navies supplied ? 
And who can then forbear to consider trade as a 
weak and uncertain basis of power, and to wish for 
his own country greatness more solid, and felicity 
more durable ?” 

He adds, in another place— 

“ By agriculture only can commerce be perpo- 
tuated, and by agriculture alone can we live in 
plenty without intercourse with other nations. 
This, therefore, is the great art which every go- 
vernment ought to protect, every proprietor of 
lands to practise, and every inquirer into nature 
to improve.” 

This was a broad, statesmanlike, round, 
and intelligible principle. Now, that they 
could improve agriculture by protection, 
he called into court the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government ; for a great 
portion of his speech was occupied in proy- 
ing that from 1804 down to the present 
time, under a system of protection, the 
amount of wheat had increased, while the 
price of wheat had decreased ; and al- 
though the right hon. Baronet drew dif- 
ferent inferences from these facts in 1841 
and 1846, yet he could not but draw from 
the facts this conclusion, that protection 
had fostered commerce—that coincidently 
with protection agriculture. had flourished ; 
and, therefore, he wished to be informed on 
what principle it was that the right hon. 
Gentleman now proposed that the House 
should abandon the policy to which he 
stood pledged, and should adopt a new 
course ? He confessed that he was totally 
incapable of seeing any grounds for such a 
change. Ile was not prepared to go so 
far as some hon. Gentlemen. He was not 
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prepared to say, that at no period might 
the present Corn Laws be modified. It 
was protection he contended for—not any 
special form of protection—neither for a 
sliding-scale in preference to a fixed duty, 
nor the reverse ; nor would he deny that 
by some reduction of taxation, it might be 
possible to diminish the duties on corn. 
But what he said was, that the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman provided him with 
no such advantages. He did not find in it 
any compensation for the injuries it would 
inflict upon land. Tle saw in it an imme- 
diate reduction of one important article— 
the tithe of the Church ; for it was impos- 
sible the present amount of tithe could be 
maintained, whether the proposed law 
worked well or ill. He assumed that the 
price of wheat must be reduced, or the law 
would fail of accomplishing its own purpose. 
If the price of food was not lowered, how 
was it to benefit the condition of the la- 
bourers in Ireland and England? He hoped 
he had now shown why, on this question, 
he was prepared to vote with the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—not because he ap- 
proved of their scheme in contradistinction 
to the existing law, but because he agreed 
with them in thinking that the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
was dangerous and mischievous to the best 
interests of the country. One word as to 
the question put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man—why some of his Friends had said, 
and all had cheered the saying, that they 
would prefer immediate repeal to repeal at 
the end of three years. Now, their mean- 
ing was this, if they had no choice at all 
as between the one proposal and the other, 
they would of the two prefer total repeal 
immediately to total repeal at the end of 
three years. But he contended that they 
had another choice—that in the present 
age of changes, the opinion of Parliament 
might again turn in favour of protection; 
and, therefore, they preferred to take the 
advantage of the three years which the 
right hon. Baronet by his measure allowed 
them. 

Mr. HUME must say a few words in 
reply to the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. The hon. Member for Durham (Mr. 
Bright) had congratulated himself that pro- 
tection was dead and buried; but it seemed 
to have risen again, not exactly like a 
giant refreshed, in the person of the hon. 
Member for Evesham. That hon. Member, 
amongst many other curious observations, 
had said that not one of the writers upon 
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political economy had written upon the 
policy of the right hon. Baronet. How thg 
deuce could they write upon it ? The right 
hon. Baronet, much to his satisfaction, had 
come forward with a most comprehensiye 
plan; and he did not at all wonder that the 
hon. Member had not been able to find in 
his library any authority upon the subject, 
Protection, said the hon. Member, was 
considered robbery by no one. He asserted 
that protection was robbery ; and that the 
landed interest would never have been able 
to have imposed additional and unnatural 
prices upon the food of all the other classes 
in the State, if the House of Commons had 
not formerly been composed of landed pro- 
prietors. Until a few years ago no indivi- 
dual could sit in that House unless he hada 
qualification in land ; and it was not to be 
wondered at that agricultural proprietors 
should have established the doctrine when 
the power was exclusively in their own 
hands. This, however, was not the ques- 
tion. The question was, whether the laws 
of this country should be equal, and whe- 
ther there was any justice in permitting one 
class—those who possessed the land—to 
tax all the other classes ? This was the 
effect of protection ; and therefore he de- 
nied the justice of protection. The object 
of the right hon. Baronet’s policy was to 
remove this injustice, and to give to all 
classes equal rights with regard to food. 
This measure would not lower prices, but 
it would equalise them all over Europe. 
Ninety years ago, when the ports of Hol- 
land were free, the average price of wheat 
was upwards of 47s. 6d., from which there 
was not much, if any, variation in Eng- 
land. Ile had a right to expect that as 
improvements took place, prices throughout 
the world would be cheaper; and why 
should not England be placed in the same 
situation ? He did not believe they would 
fall more in England than elsewhere, and 
he was certain we should have our food at 
the same prices as other countries. And 
why should we not? Was it just to see 
every year fifty millions of exports, created 
by our artisans, and those artisans obliged 
to pay higher prices for their provisions 
than those of any other country in the 
world whose products came into competi 
tion with theirs in foreign markets ? The 
artisans of England, of France, of Bel- 
gium, and of America, would, by this mea- 
sure, be placed as nearly as possible upon 
the same footing as regarded food, The 
labour of our workmen, therefore, would 
find its reward in neutral markets: thus 
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the country would be benefited, whilst our 
artisans would not suffer from inequalities 
in the price of food. The late debate had 
exhibited, as it appeared to him, an amount 
of selfishness which he did not suppose to 
exist among Gentlemen on the opposite 
benches. The House had heard of nothing 
from them but an anxiety for the landed 
interest, as if they paid all the taxes neces- 
sary for the support of Government; whilst 
they paid only a fraction. But he would 
ask whether it was becoming in them to 
wish to put their hands into the pockets of 
every other class? which he contended they 
did. He might be told that this was an 
unfair statement ; but he was prepared to 
support it. The Income Tax of five mil- 
lions annually was assessed upon 200 mil- 
lions of property. Of those 200 millions, 
the whole land of England was assessed at 
only thirty-two millions, manufactures at 
forty-one millions, and trade at fifty mil- 
lions. Yet, although the land was as- 
sessed at less than trade or manufactures, 
the claim was made that all the other in- 
terests should pay to it a higher price for 
their food. He would now come to the im- 


mediate question, and to how he should 


vote this evening. He looked upon the 
measure of the right hon. Baronet as a 
comprehensive scheme. It was not con- 
fined to corn, but it embraced the whole 
Tariff, except a few articles. It was a 
greater, more extensive, and more useful 
scheme than he had anticipated; and he 
was not willing to risk, in any way, its 
failure. He had, therefore, determined to 
vote with the right hon. Baronet, whose 
measure he would take now, and see how 
much more he could get afterwards. He ad- 
vised his hon. Friends near him to adopt the 
language which was used when the Reform 
Bill was before that House, and take the 
measure, the whole measure, and nothing 
but the measure. Ile was sorry he could 
not on this occasion vote for the Amend- 
ment; but he should not be considered the 
less a free trader, for he had supported 
every proposition made for the abolition of 
the Corn Laws. He still believed also that 
total and immediate repeal would be the 
best course in every way ; but fearing that 
any attempt at interference might risk the 
whole arrangement, he should give his sup- 
port to the measure proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has said that we are a selfish party, 
and that we cannot be content with our 
fair share of the government of the coun- 
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try. If we had but our fair share of the 
government of the country, I think there 
would be very little doubt how the measure 
now under discussion would go in this 
House. But if the hon. Gentleman means 
to say that we are not only not content 
with having our fair share of the govern- 
ment of the country, but that we are not 
content to bear our fair share of the burdens 
of the country, then I beg leave to tell him 
that I differ from him altogether in the 
view which he takes. I think it might be 
easily shown that so far from not bearing a 
fair share in the taxes of the country, the 
landed interests bear a much larger share 
than other interests. The hon. Gentleman 
says the landed interest is assessed at 
32,000,0007. I believe it is assessed at 
37,000,0001. But taking it at 32,000,0000. 
it is so much the better for my argument. 
The landed interest pays 52-100ths of all 
the poor’s rates ; while the whole of their 
income is assessed at 70,000,000/. a year. 
The other 135,000,000/. pay but 48-100ths 
of the poor’s rates. The landed interests 
are only assessed at 32,000,000I., and they 
pay 52-100ths of the poor’s rates, which 
amounts to 7,000,0001. a year. I do not 
think, then, the hon. Gentleman has shown 
by his speech to-night, that he is correct 
in the assertion, that we wished to relieve 
ourselves from our share of the burdens of 
the country. With respect to the Motion 
before the House—whether it should con- 
sent to an immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws, or accept the measure of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, I take leave to say, that 
my Friends here have been much misap- 
prehended in what has been stated by them 
on this subject. It has been alleged that 
my hon. Friend, who is absent to-night, 
stated, in behalf of the agricultural interest, 
that the farmers of England would prefer 
to have immediate repeal, to a repeal hang- 
ing over them for three years. In that the 
hon. Gentleman is correct; but the reason 
of our preference for the Bill to immediate 
repeal is, that we do not consider it quite 
certain that, at the end of three years, the 
Corn Laws will be repealed. Though we 
may have met with a heavy blow and great 
discouragement in the desertion of our lea- 
ders, we have been told by the noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London, that if 
he had accepted the Government he would 
have been in a minority ; and I can assure 
my noble Friend, that I cordially concur 
with him in that sentiment. I was in 
London during the short interregnum that 
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followed the right hon. Baronet’s resigna- 
tion, and was frequenting the clubs ; and I 
must say, that so far as I could judge from 
the sentiments of many Gentlemen who 
will vote differently now, I do not think my 
noble Friend would have had much of their 
support. If that be so, is it not a proof 
that it is not the minds of hon. Gentlemen 
that are changed—it is not exactly their 
opinions that are changed ; and, perhaps, 
if we go to the country now, we shall find 
that the country will return Gentlemen 
holding the same sentiments as those elected 
in 1841, when Her Majesty appealed to the 
country. We have, it is true, received a 
check—we have been repulsed for a mo- 
ment—but we do not think ourselves half 
beaten yet. Napoleon said, the English 
army never knew when they were beaten, 
and | trust we shall find the same result 
in this case. It may be through ignorance 
on our part; but still we mean to fight the 
battle from pillar to post. We will not be 
defeated to-night because we join with Her 
Majesty’s Ministers and also with many of 
my noble Friends and right hon. Friends 
opposite. To-night, then, we shall be in 
a majority. But, if eventually we shall be 
defeated in this House, as we were on Sa- 


turday morning last, we will retreat and 
rally our forces, and will give our opponents 


battle again before the country. I think 
before we have done, we shall drive Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to have recourse again 
to the opinions of Her Majesty’s people. 
We shall not despair of eventual success ; 
and that is the reason why, in perfect con- 
sistency with the opinions of the farmers 
and landed interest of England, we think 
it is better to vote for repeal at the end of 
three years, than immediate repeal. We 
prefer to postpone that day, because we 
know that in the interval we must be re- 
turned to the people, and then we hope to 
be able to restore things to what they were 
before. Sir, I am too grateful for the at- 
tention and indulgence I received the other 
night from the House to go at any length 
into the question this night; but with re- 
spect to the prices of corn quoted to-night 
by some of my hon. Friends, and doubted 
at the other side of the House, I must take 
leave to say, that I shall now quote from 
an authority which I think cannot be im- 
pugned. I shall quote from Mr. Porter’s 
Tables, which have been originally derived 
from the Prussian Royal Gazette. 1 find 
from that authority that during the eigh- 
teen years from 1820 to 1837 inclusive, 
the average price of corn in the ports of 
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Russia, including Dantzic and Konigsberg 

_ + . ’ 
was 25s. 4d. Now, taking all the expenses 
to the port of London at 6s. more, you will 
then have the price at 31s. 4d. That ig 
the price at which corn can be sold in the 
port of London. But in the course of that 
long period, there were five years conseeu- 
tively from 1853 to 1837, when the average 
price of corn was 23s.; and five other years, 
from 1823 to 1827, when the average price 
of corn was 20s. 1d. There are, besides, 
other ports at which it is sixpence a quar- 
ter cheaper. It is clear, then, from these 
returns, there will be little doubt that we 
shall have wheat in the port of London at 
a very low price when the Corn Laws are 
repealed. I have also in my hand other 
communications — one especially from a 
constituent of my hon. Friend, one of 
the Members for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (Mr. Beckett Denison), a Mr. 
Taylor, who has been forty years in the 
corn trade. I have no acquaintance with 
the gentleman; but I am sure my hon. 
Friend can vouch for his respectability. 
He has voluntarily written to me, and 
states that he has been forty years in the 
corn trade; and, during that time, has pur- 
chased beans at Hamburgh at from 10s. 6d. 
to lls. a quarter; oats from 7s. 6d. to 8., 
and wheat from 18s. to 23s. per quarter. | 
may say that this gentleman adds, or rather 
he commences his letter by saying, that he 
has read what I had said upon the subject, 
and continues in these words—‘ Your 
Lordship is quite correct. The difference 
in the duty now payable by law and the 
duty proposed will be pocketed by the 
holders of foreign corn.”’ J have another 
statement in confirmation. I have a letter 
from a gentleman named Bouker, who has 
also been forty years in the corn trade, 
and he writes that, in 1826, he purchased 
large quantities, to the extent of several 
thousand quarters of red wheat, as fine as 
any that could be grown, at prices varying 
from 18s. to 21s. ; and that then freight to 
London amounted to 3s. 6d. Now, if we 
take the highest, 21s., and add 3s. 6d. for 
freight, it will make 24s. 6d., and still 
allow him a reasonable profit. Thus it will 
be clear—too clear—to the farmers of 
England at what sort of price foreign corn 
can be brought into the market to compete 
with theirs. I have another letter from 
firm in Norfolk, who state that they have 
purchased within the last year 807 quarters 
of wheat at Hamburgh, and that they had 
the offer of 3,000 quarters at the same 
price; but that they only purchased 807. 
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The priec of this wheat, free on board, in 
June last was 26s. 4d., and the expense to 
the port of London, including freight, 
lighterage, port dues, and all other small 
incidental expenses, amounted to 6s. more. 
Six shillings more and 26s. 4d. make 
39s, 4d., and that was the price paid in 
June last for wheat weighing 62 lbs. the 
bushel, and imported by this firm and sent 
to London for sale. I now beg leave to in- 
form the House that a considerable portion 
of this wheat is at present in bond; and if 
Gentlemen will add the existing duty of 
17s. to the cost of that corn at Mark Lane, 
they will find that the importer can afford 
to pay 17s. duty and clear 14s. profit be- 
side. [‘ No, no.”] I have given hon. 
Gentlemen the figures. I hope they will 
take them down, and I challenge any hon. 
Member who cries ‘‘ No, no,’’ to dis- 
prove my assertion, that the importers of 
the 807 quarters of wheat will make less 
than 14s. profit after paying the present 
duty of 17s. Well, then, is not that a 
proof that in the measure about to be in- 
troduced by Her Majesty’s Ministers, who 
think so much of the taxes upon the people 
—who pretend to say they could not think 
even if Ireland was starving, of coming to 
this House, and asking the House to pay 
17s. a quarter for their wheat—is it not, I 
ask, clear to whom they will make a pre- 
sent of the difference between 4s. and 17s. 
I will not detain the House with reference 
to the speech made by the hon. Member for 
Durham (Mr. Bright); but he has been 
pleased to make a little diversion, and re- 
cited a portion of the evidence which has 
been given before a Committee of this 
House with respect to the damage done by 
game on the Duke of Rutland’s estate. It 
is right I should say the witness in ques- 
tion was a Quaker. I assure hon. Gentle- 
men I feel no disrespect for the order of 
Quakers ; on the contrary, I entertain a 
high respect for them; but it so happens 
this gentleman carried his aversion to blood- 
shed even further than the gentlemen at 
Reading, who presented a petition last 
night in opposition to the vote of thanks 
passed to the British army for their ser- 
vices in India. This witness was a re- 
spectable and excellent man; but he carried 
his prejudice to such an extent, that though 
he admitted the Duke of Rutland was an 
excellent and kind man—that he would not 
allow a poor man on his estate to want— 
that he was a nobleman who could not find 
it in his heart to turn out a farmer from his 
occupation, although he was a bad farmer, 
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whose ancestors had been long upon his 
estate ; but still this excellent Quaker had 
such an aversion to bloodshed, that he 
could not for his life understand how the 
Duke of Rutland could possibly take de- 
light in spilling the blood of partridges and 
pheasants. And such was his prejudice, 
that when it became a question of damage 
done by game, he really could see nothing 
in its true light, and went the length of 
telling us the damage by game, even to 
meadow land, was at the rate of 30s. per 
acre; and when I took the liberty of cross- 
examining him, I ascertained the land was 
let at 25s. I should wish to set the hon. 
Member right with respect to the great 
damage done by game at the expense of the 
Duke of Rutland. I suppose the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s argument is that, if game is de- 
stroyed we can afford to have free trade. I 
can assure the hon. Gentleman, on the au- 
thority of my two noble Friends behind me, 
sons of the Duke of Rutland (the Marquess 
of Granby and Lord John Manners) that 
having been deceived by the particular 
view of the gentleman to whom he (Lord 
G. Bentinck) had adverted, the noble Duke 
employed other valuers, and instead of the 
loss being 9541. in 1833, and 9511. in 1844, 
the new valuers valued at somewhere below 
2002. and 3001. I trust now, Sir, I have 
answered the observations of my fellow- 
labourer the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Durham. I beg to thank the House 
for the patience with which it has listened 
to me. 

Mr. COBDEN said, one part of the 
speech of the noble Lord who had just sat 
down went to show how very cheap they 
might get corn in this country if they al- 
lowed it to come in duty free. The other 
part was in reference to the proceedings 
of a Committee which had not yet reported 
to that House. He would not dwell upon 
the admissions of the noble Lord, or upon 
the great defeat which the principles he 
advocated had experienced, further than to 
say that this was a subject of great exul- 
tation to the people of this country, 
mingled with some little indignation at the 
immense injustice which had been prac- 
tised upon them for so many years. But 
the noble Lord had given us 31s. 2d. as 
the price at which he was going to supply 
us with bread. But he was underbid. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland had of- 
fered us bread at 25s., and while the 
people could deal with that hon. Member, 
they would not go to the noble Lord’s 
shop. The question before the House 
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was a very narrow one. He would not 
deviate from its discussion. The question 
was this—whether the Corn Law was to be 
immediately abolished, or to be abolished 
in three years ? He would say, in reference 
to the Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers), that 
he thought it was unfortunate that it was 
brought forward at this moment; but he 
believed there was no other way con- 
sistently with the forms of the House in 
which it could be brought forward. If 
this discussion could have come on at a 
later period, when the temper of the 
House was in a fitter state for a calm de- 
liberation of the question; and when the 
hon. Gentlemen below the gangway should 
have become reconciled to the passing of 
the right hon. Baronet’s proposition (which 
it inevitably would be), he thought it might 
have been differently entertained: because 
he had heard no argument in favour of de- 
laying the repeal from any man of autho- 
rity, from any statesman, politician, or 
farmer’s friend. On the contrary, he would 
reiterate what had been said. The hon. 
Member for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) dis- 
tinctly asserted in the name of the agri- 
culturists—[‘‘Oh! oh!” from the Pro- 


tectionists|— yes, he made the distinct 
asseveration, and pledged himself seriously 
to the truth of it, and while doing so he 
was unanimously cheered by the Gentlemen 
behind him, that if the question was be- 
tween delayed repeal or immediate repeal, 


he would prefer the latter. The Duke of 
Richmond said the same thing in another 
place. He had not heard any Gentleman 
venture to say that the farmers were of 
opinion that they would prefer a delayed 
repeal. He challenged any one to say 
that they would. He believed that if there 
was anything upon which they entertained 
a unanimous feeling, it was in favour of 
immediate repeal, as contradistinguished 
from delayed repeal. He would not include 
the land agents. Most of the protectionist 
speakers were land agents. [‘* No, no!’’] 
He would repeat the statement. He had 
been amongst them in every county in the 
kingdom ; and he had challenged them at 
their meetings, ‘‘ Are you not a land 
agent ?’’ and the burst of laughter that 
followed confirmed the question. The land 
agents, and the solicitors and surveyors, 
were all interested in promoting the causes 
of removals, changes, failures, and em- 
barrassments among the farmers. But he 
would challenge any one to get up and say 
that the farmer would prefer this delayed 
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repeal to immediate repeal. What wore 
the grounds put forward in favour of de. 
lay? It was that this question was not to 
be settled by the division which might be 
come to now. It had been said by a noble 
Lord that this battle was not to be decided 
by a decision of the House of Commons, 
The noble Lord told the House that Na: 
poleon once said that the English did not 
know when they were beaten ; he begged 
to remind the noble Lord that he was not 
now speaking to Frenchmen but to English. 
men. But all this was in his (Mr. Cobden’s) 
opinion a very strong justification of the 
Motion of his hon. Friend ; for what was 
the object of that Motion? It was that 
they (the opponents of the Corn Laws) 
might occupy the same position, that im- 
pregnable position in the country, by 
which they had been enabled to beat, and 
should continue to be able to beat, the no- 
ble Lord and those who thought with him, 
His hon. Friend the Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), had chided him and his 
Friends for bringing forward this Motion—a 
Motion involving a question which he (Mr. 
Cobden) believed to be the very bond of 
union amongst the friends of free trade, 
He was at all times prepared to listen to 
everything which might fall from his hon, 
Friend. . He was entitled to their respeet- 
ful attention; for no one had ever takena 
greater part in the advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of free trade, and that at a period 
when they were very differently received 
from what they were now. Ile, for one, 
would never rob his hon. Friend of the 
laurels which he had justly won. But he 
would ask his hon. Friend, whether this 
question of free trade would ever have oe- 
cupied the position it now did in that 
House, if it had not been for the organi 
zation out of doors? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir R. Pecl) must have too keen a 
reeollection of those most unseemly sounds 
which used to break upon his ear, when he 
dared to mention corn, or the Corn Law, 
fifteen years ago. It was only since this 
organization had taken place that the 
question of the Corn Laws had ever had 
a fair hearing in that House. If then 
they, the advocates of repeal, were to 
depart from their position ; if such a thing 
could arise as that they should be disbanded 
and dispersed out of doors; if public opin- 
ion on this great question should be with- 
drawn, he would ask whether it was likely 
any free-trade measure could be carried 
even now? Therefore, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Villiers) was entitled to the thanks of 
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the friends of free trade, for having brought 
forward this Amendment. His hon. Friend 
had been justified by everything which had 
occurred in that House. Every one, on 
both sides of the House—those who had 
spoken in favour of the measure, and those 
who had spoken against it—some on one 
side, and some on the other—every one 
had failed to show that the foundation of 
the principle he and his hon. Friend were 
contending for was wrong. When, then. 
it could be shown that they were right in 
principle, it must be very obvious that they 
could never be wrong with the country. 
The noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London, took exception to the Amendment, 
because it would endanger the measure of 
the Government. In the first place, he 
(Mr. Cobden) did not think that any dan- 
ger to the measure of the Government 
would be incurred by any vote which might 
be given on his (Mr. Cobden’s) side of the 
House, secing that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were going to vote for the three years’ 
proposition, in the hope of keeping the 
Corn Law on in perpetuity. He would ask 
his noble Friend and others, had the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government offered any guarantee to the 
House that, if he could pass this measure 
through the House of Commons, he could 
pass it intoa law? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had heard the insinuation, and even 
the threat, that the fate of this measure 
should be decided in another place; and if 
he (Mr. Cobden) understood the language 
of hon. Gentlemen below the gangway, it 
was this—that they (the House of Com- 
mons) must look for the rejection of this 
measure elsewhere. Seeing that the right 
hon. Baronet could not give them a gua- 
rantee for passing this measure into a law, 
they (the free traders) could not surrender 
their principle into his hands in favour of 
ameasure, though he (Mr. Cobden) would 
admit that measure was very little inferior 
tohis own. He would not undervalue the 
measure. He had said it was 17s. 6d. in 
the pound of their (the free-traders’) de- 
mand; and it was a good guarantee and 
security for the other 2s. 6d. The people 
out of doors—the repealers—neither de- 
sired, nor would it be possible, to offer any 
obstruction to the passing of this measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman had already 
allayed agitation by the proposition; and 
the country was tranquil and in suspense, 
awaiting the passing of this measure. But 
the country was only with the right hon. 
Baronet as he could get that measure 
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passed. If it were now transferred from 
this arena to be disposed of in another 
place, he would say that, as far as out-of- 
door agitation went, if this measure were 
passed—if it were acquiesced in—that it 
would be impossible to maintain or excite 
any intense agitation until the law expired. 
It was obvious that the law would run out 
of itself. The English people were prac- 
tical people; and they would say, ‘‘ Where 
is the use of creating agitation ? We know 
the end of it is inevitable—the Act of Par- 
liament has provided for its extinction; and 
though we have to wait a year and a half, 
which we would rather not do, still before we 
could get up an agitation against it the law 
would expire.’’ But hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had placed him (Mr. Cobden) and his 
Friends who were free traders in a position 
which justified the observation of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Durham last night. 
They had, in fact, rendered imperative the 
very course he then stated. Ion. Gentle- 
men opposite, in the first place, said they 
would not let the measure pass if they 
could help it; and that, if it was passed, 
they would then agitate for another elee- 
tion in the hope of undoing it. Now, he 
saw a desperate course was determined upon 
by the hundred Gentlemen on the other 
side. [‘‘More!”’] No; he (Mr. Cobden) 
did not think there were more. They were 
prepared for any desperate course, con- 
sistently with the Orders of the House, and 
consistently with honour, to reject and 
defeat this measure. They were not only 
prepared to do this, but they were pre- 
pared also, at the first convenient opportu- 
nity, to put the present Government in a 
minority. He, for one, saw great danger 
in that course. They might not have the 
power in that case of pressing that mea- 
sure on the attention of the House until 
this should be disposed of. Again, there 
might be some delay in another place, and 
there were also Motions now on the Paper 
of the House, which might be brought for- 
ward before this measure was disposed of 
in that House, or elsewhere, upon which 
the Government might possibly be thrown 
into a minority. He could foresee the pos- 
sibility of the Government being out of 
office before this measure passed the other 
House of Parliament. LHe could not say 
whether the present Ministers’ possession 
of office was worth six weeks’ or two months’ 
purchase. He (Mr. Cobden), however, must 
say, that he could not see either the wis- 
dom or policy in turning the right hon. 


Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) out of office. That, 
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however, was the business of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite; his business was to keep 
this question out of the power of those hon. 
Gentlemen, and out of their reach. With 
the country the question was safe; and 
when they were united on the principle of 
the immediate and total repeal of the Corn 
Laws, no power on earth could prevent 
the carrying of that object. And it was 
because he foresaw danger—because he 
foresaw a factious opposition to the present 
Minister—a course of policy which he (Mr. 
Cobden) would not lend himself to — it 
was because he saw in these insidious 
Amendments of which notice had been 
given in that House, and the Amendments 
which had been spoken of in another place, 
dangers and pitfalls for this measure; it 
was therefore, and therefore alone, that he 
was anxious that the Anti-Corn-Law party 
should preserve themselves intact with the 
country, in order that, should its opponents 
succeed in defeating the measure, or alter- 
ing it to its prejudice, they might fall back 
upon the country ten times stronger than 
before. After the division upon the pre- 


sent question, he would give as cordial a 
support to the right hon. Baronet’s measure 
as any man. 


He promised him that he 
would not absent himself from any of the 
discussions or divisions that might take 
place upon any of its stages, or the Amend- 
ments which might be proposed. Through- 
out he should feel it to be his duty to give 
to the measure his most cordial assent and 
assistance. And he would ask those hon. 
Gentleman opposite who had taken an en- 
lightened view of the necessities of the 
country, and who, in some degree sacri- 
ficing their own feelings, had, from a con- 
scientious view of that necessity, supported 
the Government measure, when they saw 
on the part of the free-trade party no dis- 
position to obstruct, but every disposition to 
aid them, for the purpose of attaining the 
object in view, he hoped if, by any unex- 
pected union or combination, or by any ac- 
cident, a dissolution should be forced on, 
that those hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
had so far assisted the Government in their 
modified measure, when they saw that this 
attempt to conciliate, by agrecing to this 
three years’ delay, instead of having tended 
to diminish the clamour or the intensity of 
the opposition, that every species of fac- 
tious opposition was offered to the measure, 
he hoped they would come to the conclu- 
sion that, when they did appeal to the 
country, where there was but one princi- 
ple recognised—viz., total and immediate 
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repeal, that every vestige of the whole 
party spirit of Whig and Tory would be 
thrown aside until the great question should 
be fairly decided. He did not intend, op 
that occasion, to go into the question of 
how the farmer would be benefited by a 
total and immediate repeal: his opinions 
upon that point were before the country, 
and he would not repeat them; but he 
hoped when this question should be put 
fairly to the country, and when they found 
that the farmer would prefer immediate to 
deferred repeal, he hoped to see, and he 
did not despair of seeing, the question 
finally disposed of by a Motion in the way 
of an Amendment, before the Act passed, 
or afterwards by a short Bill, that imme- 
diate repeal would still be the result. And 
if hon. Gentlemen opposite (the protection. 
ists) would only consider what they were 
entailing upon themselves by promoting 
and compelling the continuance of this agi- 
tation—if they would kindly consider what 
their position really was in the contest— 
why he, as a Member of the Anti-Cor. 
Law League, was almost ashamed to enter 
into the field of battle with them, having 
such odds in his favour. Broken, dispirited, 
and without leaders, as they were, the very 
ghost of the League, when dissolved, would 
be more powerful than the desh, blood, and 
sinews of the whole body of the protection 
party. He hoped that they would take a 
cooler and a better view of the case; and 
if the House of Lords would take his ad- 
vice—[a laugh|—yes, if they would take 
his advice, instead of—what he would eall, 
were it Parliamentary—the insane advice 
of the opponents of the measure; if, instead 
of throwing out the Bill, they would say, 
** the farmers and the country prefer imme- 
diate repeal, we will not only pass the mea- 
sure as it comes up to us, but make it per- 
fect,’’ the House of Lords would then re- 
store itself to publie confidence, and the 
country would say what was once said by 
an individual—*‘ Thank God, we have yet 
a House of Lords.” 

Sm T. D. ACLAND thought it most 
unreasonable that the hon. Gentleman and 
the other Members of the League should, 
now that they were about to carry their 
object, hold their triumph incomplete, un- 
less they could dictate the precise terms in 
which the concession should be made. It 
was quite natural that they should rejoice 
in the near fulfilment of their great project; 
and it did not beseem the hon. Member for 
Stockport to take the opportunity of rak- 
ing up old speeches and old vexatious gibes, 
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merely for the pleasure of showing his an- 
tagonism to hon. Members on the other 
side. He would distinctly say that he 
considered this a wise, prudent, and con- 
siderate arrangement. He could not un- 
derstand how any person who had seriously 
recognised the advantage of protection to 
corn up to the present period, could view 
the proposition of the right hon. Baronet 
in any other light than a benefit and an 
alleviation of the difficulties they expected 
to encounter. Were they to reject his 
proposition, and at once accept an imme- 
diate and entire repeal, it would be exactly 
like preferring to go down a very steep, 
instead of a moderate decline, and to go 
down it at full speed. They would lose, 
as at this moment, a protection of 20s., 
instead of 14s.; and when the price was at 
48s., they would lose 20s. instead of 10s. 
Another point to which he would refer, 
was the unsettled state of the arrange- 
ments between landlords and tenants; at 
present they did not know how to make 
their arrangements. He, for one, should 


be exceedingly glad to come to a fair un- 
derstanding with his tenants, and to have 
the opportunity of three years of a partial 
but comparative security, in which to as- 


certain how this great change would really 
work, and to calculate better what would 
be its effect when carried out to its full 
extent. Probably the whole work of de- 
terioration would in that interval take 
place; and they should then know what 
they had to look for, and might make the 
best arrangements they could. Another 
consideration with him was a wish to avoid 
interference with the details of his right 
hon, Friend’s measure, of which he alone 
was the best judge, being in exclusive 
possession of the means of forming an ac- 
curate opinion, In fact, he did not choose 
to share in the right hon. Baronet’s re- 
sponsibility; it was possible the right hon. 
Baronet (though they could not see it), 
might be conferring a great advantage on 
the country; therefore, if his efforts were 
crowned with success, deserved or not, let 
him have the full credit of it. But if it 
should prove a failure, if seasons of agri- 
cultural distress should supervene ; and if 
the distress should extend itself to other 
interests, let the right hon. Baronet bear 
the whole responsibility. The principle of 
the measure having been fully and fairly 
affirmed, they would do best to leave it 
untouched in the details. 

Mr. T. 8. DUNCOMBE said, he had 
already stated that he should give his 
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humble support to the measure of the 
Government as it stood. He was fully 
aware that by voting with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, he might give a 
more popular vote; but he wished to give 
all the assistance in his power to enable 
Ministers to carry this measure—the right 
hon. Baronet having stated, most truly, 
that he could not be responsible for the 
consequences of this wide measure if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton were adopted. The right hon. 
Baronet had certainly stated, that had 
such a proposition come from the protec- 
tionists, he would not have refused to ae- 
commodate them; but this had not been 
the case. Wishing to see the measure 
earried as it stood, he felt proud to vote 
with the right hon. Baronet. Having called 
on the Government to stand by the whole 
of their original plan, were he now to de- 
sert them, and vote for immediate repeal, 
he should have no right to require from 
them an adherence to the proposal for 
either an immediate or prospective settle- 
ment. He had voted for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws long before the Anti-Corn-Law 
League was in existence ; but he regarded 
this measure in a practical point of view, 
and with reference to the state of parties 
in the country. Ona former occasion hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had said they should 
prefer immediate to deferred repeal; but 
now, when put to the test, it appeared 
they would go into the lobby with the 
right hon. Baronet, whom they were vitu- 
perating and calumniating from day to 
day. The right hon. Baronet would not 
be safe in the lobby with those hon. Gen- 
tleman. He regretted that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton had moved this 
Amendment; it would answer no purpose, 
unless it were to save the conscience and 
honour of the Anti-Corn-Law League, who 
had always been pledged to total and im- 
mediate repeal. So had he (Mr. Dun- 
combe) and other hon. Members ; and they 
had voted for it long before these Gentle- 
men of the League came into that House. 
Whatever might be the consequences, and 
however unpopular the Anti-Corn-Law 
League might make his vote on this oc- 
casion, he felt bound to go out with Min- 
isters. 

The Eart of MARCH was at a loss to 
know into which lobby some hon. Mem- 
bers could go with safety. The hon. Baro- 
net opposite told them that the right hon. 
Baronet would not be safe in their lobby ; 
but he should think, from the eircum- 
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stances which had taken place within the 
last few years, that the right hon. Baronet 
the Home Secretary was not safe in the 
same lobby with the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. However, he might venture to 
assert that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government would not mect 
with any great degree of personal incon- 
venience from hon. Members who sat about 
him. He would not have risen had it not 
been for the pointed remarks of the hon. 
Member for Stockport with respect to his 
noble relative. The hon. Member had 
stated that his noble relative had declared 
in another place that he was for an imme- 
diate as well as total repeal of the Corn 
Laws. That statement he begged leave 
most distinctly to deny. He had the best 
reason for knowing that what his noble 
relative really said, was, that he thought 
it better to have a total and immediate 
abolition of all duty on corn, rather than a 
diminishing duty for three years, and then 
a repeal of all protection, supposing that 
the present measure was inevitable, and 
that the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment be carried. But his noble relative 
felt that the measure could not be carried, 
and entertaining that belief, he was of 


Total and Immediate 


opinion that it would be the height of folly 
to advocate an immediate and total repeal 


of the Corn Laws. What reason had his 
noble relative for believing it could not be 
carried? One of the strongest was con- 
tained in the statement of the noble Lord 
the Member for London, who last night 
expressed his firm belief that if he had 
been in power, and had proposed a mea- 
sure precisely similar to that now brought 
forward by the right hon. Baronet, he 
should have been in a minority, even though 
he had been supported by that right hon. 
Gentleman in his individual capacity as a 
Member of the House of Commons. In 
expressing that belief, the noble Lord in 
effect said that the majority of the House 
of Commons was opposed to this measure 
of the right hon. Gentleman. It was clear 
that the case was so from that statement. 
The country certainly was against it. Let 
the House look to the result of the recent 
elections in proof of that. Let them look 
to the returns for two divisions of Notting- 
hamshire, for Gloucester, and for West- 
minister. [Zaughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
might laugh, and think he had forgotten 
that the hon. and gallant Officer who had 
been returned for Westminster voted with 
the Government. Certainly not; he knew 
it well, but he referred to that election 
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because it proved that the people of West. 
minster were better gratified—were jp 
fact delighted to return the hon. and 
gallant Officer whose principles _ they 
were acquainted with—rather than the 
gallant Officer, a great friend of his (Lord 
March) who professed one principle in 184], 
and another in 1846. The electors pre- 
ferred a man who adhered to his opinions 
and pledges, and did not deceive them, 
The hon. Member for Stockport said he 
would fight the ghost of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League against the flesh and blood and 
sinews of the protectionists. To that con. 
test he challenged the hon. Gentleman, 
Did the hon. Member, when he made that 
offer, recollect the position in which he 
placed the body he so ably represented in 
that House? Didhe forget that before he 
could produce the ghost of the League, he 
must entirely annihilate its substance? 
Whilst he gave the hon. Member for 
Stockport every credit for consistency, 
and believed he was actuated in his course 
of conduct by a desire for the welfare of his 
country, he could not but say that it was 
most inconsistent for a Government brought 
in on the principles of protection to British 
industry, by a majority of ninety-one, to 
bring forward a measure for its destruction, 
and that they ought first, in common ho- 
nesty, to appeal to the people of this 
country. 

Mr. HUDSON said, that he should not 
have troubled the House but for the appeal 
which had been made to him by the hon, 
Member for Stockport. That hon. Mem- 
ber had misrepresented a statement which 
had fallen from him on a former occasion. 
What he had stated—and if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport had read all the debates 
he must have seen it—was, that at the end 
of the three years, the probable average 
would be 35s. to 40s., not 25s. a quarter. 
The hon. Member had talked of the ghost 
of the League. He had met the body of 
the League in Sunderland, and he thought 
he might fairly say he had routed it. Now 
he fairly warned that body, that there was 
nothing of which the people of England 
were so jealous as the wholesale manufac- 
ture of votes, and the system of misrepre- 
sentation and intimidation which for some 
time had been carried on. There was no- 
thing which the people of England would 
repel with so much indignation as conduct 
like that. The League ought to have 
stated their case fairly to the people of 
England, and told them the probable éf- 
fects of the change on the rate of wages; 
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they should have told them that protection 
was to be taken, not from the agriculturists 
alone, but from all interests. The agricul- 
turists had been accused of plunder; but he 
begged to say, that if protection was plun- 
der, it was plunder in which the manufac- 
turers had joined. He had been taunted 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield, that 
while supporting protection, he meant to 
yote in the coming division in favour of the 
right hon. Baronet. He thought he had 
fairly given notice, and had explained why 
he meant to go out with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton. As for the 
hon. Member for Sheffield, he did not know 
where the hon. Member had got his infor- 
mation, that the farmers were for imme- 
diate repeal; he believed that, of the two 
evils, the farmers would prefer the three 
years’ delay. That delay would enable the 
farmer so to arrange his ground that in 
1849 he would not be obliged to grow corn; 
and, besides, it would give the Govern- 
ment time to do justice to the farming in- 
terest by a reduction of taxation in poor 
rates, highway rates, and county rates, and 
also to consider the malt tax. This would 
be the greatest boon to the farmers, en- 


abling them to malt their corn, and feed 
their cattle; and in the hope of this, along 
with the rest, he (Mr. Hudson) would 
cheerfully support the Motion for three 


years’ delay. With respect to the mea- 
sure itself, if it turned out better than he 
expected, nobody would rejoice more than 
himself, but his reason led him to form a 
gloomy anticipation. He denied that he 
was influenced by any selfish motive; and at 
the same time he must observe that an im- 
putation of selfishness came with a very 
bad grace from hon. Members opposite. 
The great interests of the country were en- 
gaged. He wished to gain time for them, 
and therefore he should vote for the Motion 
of the right hon. Baronet. 

Lorp WORSLEY was understood to 
say that he was acquainted with many per- 
sons who were extensive farmers of land, 
and as far as he could ascertain their opin- 
lons on the subject, he believed that their 
wishes were that the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, if carried at all, should be imme- 
diate. He believed that they now anxiously 
wished that there should at last be a settle- 
ment of the question. 

Cotoxe. SIBTHORP wished to say a 
few words before the Committee divided. 
As some of Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
still without seats in Parliament, he would, 
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in the exercise of that Christian charity 
which was due even to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and his Cabinet, suggest to the 
House the expediency of restoring the 
elective franchise to Sudbury. In the 
Bill to be brought in for that purpose, it 
would be necessary to insert a special pro- 
vision, enacting that the borough of Sud- 
bury should return to Parliament those 
Ministers who had been rejected by the 
other constituencies of England. 

Mr. WAKLEY: I regret exceedingly, 
Sir, to find that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton persists in dividing 
the House upon his Motion. However 
much I may approve of his intentions, and 
however highly I may commend the purity 
of his motives, I cannot conceive a more in- 
expedient course can be pursued by any 
Member friendly to the measure of Her 
Majesty’s Government, than by dividing 
the House upon this question. I believe 
that he has taken this step in conformity 
with pledges given elsewhere, and, there- 
fore, that the hon. and learned Member 
does not feel at liberty to abandon the 
course which he is about to pursue. I 
feel, however, that it is a most unfortunate 
step, because out of doors it may have the 
effect of producing an impression that there 
is on the part of those who are friendly to 
the measure of the Government a divided 
opinion on this great question. But, Sir, 
there is no division among them; and I 
think that the country will find that those 
who go out into the lobby with the hon. 
and learned Member for Wolverhampton 
are the most earnest, the most. serious, 
and the most strenuous advocates of the 
measure of the Government. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite may imagine that a dif- 
ferent opinion will obtain among the people. 
But how little do those Gentlemen know 
of public opinion! So mistaken are they 
upon the bearing of public opinion on this 
question, that a noble Lord who addressed 
the House a few minutes ago claimed 
Westminster as a proof that public opinion 
was in favour of the party to which he be- 
longs. Why, Sir, there were two can- 
didates for Westminster ; one of whom had 
long been a determined repealer of the 
Corn Laws; the other, one who had re- 
ceived some new light on this question. 
Whom did the electors choose? They 
chose not the man who had taken a tran- 
sitory view of the question, but him who 
had for years been the steady friend of a 
repeal of the Corn Laws. The Whigs, 
also, have no right to claim that election 
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as being in favour of their views. They 
have no right to set up such a claim ; be- 
cause at the last general election, when 
three candidates presented themselves to 
the constituency, representing the Tory, 
the Whig, and the Radical parties, the 
electors of Westminster chose a Radical ; 
and they have chosen a Radical now. I 
beg the Honse to understand that Radical 
principles are on the advance and in the 
ascendant. I regret that the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Wolver- 
hampton has been made, but chiefly on the 
ground that an impression may exist out 
of doors that a division of opinion prevails 
among the supporters of the Government 
measure. I can assert, however, without 
fear of contradiction, from my intercourse 
with the middling and working classes of 
socicty, that the impression is all but uni- 
versal that the right hon. Baronet the 
First Minister of the Crown has done all 
he could in introducing his measure in its 
present shape. But one hon. Gentleman 
opposite says, ‘‘ We must go to the coun- 
try ;”’ another says, ‘‘ You must go to the 
people.”” Why, you know perfectly well 
that you will not go to the people. If you 


do, let your elections be determined by a 


show of hands. You will not do that, Do 
not speak, then, of going to the people; 
because they have hands as well as you. 
You deny to the unfortunate being whose 
labour goes to create food a voice in the 
election of a Member to represent him in 
this discussion ; and I am sure from what 
I have seen that the voice of the people is 
against you. The hon. Member concluded 
by imploring hon. Gentlemen opposite not 
to offer any opposition to the measure of 
the Government, but allow it to take its 
course, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to say that 
he had in his possession evidence of the 
feelings of the tenants, which he thought 
was scarcely in the possession of any other 
hon. Member. It had been asserted by 
the noble Lord the Member for Lincoln- 
shire, that the opinion of the tenant-farmers 
of this country was in favour of immediate 
repeal. Now, he had an opportunity that 
day, within a few hours of coming to the 
Ilouse, of meeting many most intelligent 
tenant-farmers from various counties; and 
although he admitted that in the bitter 
disappointment they had felt at the sudden 
and unaccountable change of those whom 
they had trusted, such an expression might 
have fallen from them, as that they wished 
the question settled; yet he distinctly de- 
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nied that the opinion of the tenant-farmers 
of this country was for total and immediate 
repeal. With reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Finsbury, he 
agreed with him in thinking that there 
was a democratic feeling brewing in this 
country ; and he would tell Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that it would grow in a class 
where they might not expect it. 

Mr. VILLIERS replied: The hon, 
Member for Warwickshire had just given 
them what he called exclusive information 
as to the opinion of tenant-farmers, on his 
(Mr. Villiers’s) Amendment, which he had 
procured from somebody that morning, 
Now, in answer to that private communica- 
tion, he would refer to the opinion delibe. 
rately expressed in the paper considered 
throughout the country as the organ of the 
faimers—he meant the Mark Lane Express, 
in which it was stated in the leading article, 
that after giving the fullest consideration 
to what had been said by the farmers’ 
friends in Parliament during the long de- 
bate, and after closely examining the 
speech of the most able of them, namely, the 
Member for Northamptonshire, they were 
obliged to come to the conclusion, that 
neither that hon. Gentleman. nor any of his 
friends, had succeeded in showing that the 
tenant-farmers had any interest in the 
continuance of the Corn Law; and that the 
illustration given by the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire as to the effects of free 
trade, would not be admitted by the far- 
mers of this country to be just—as the 
man who addressed his landlord in the 
terms supposed by the hon. Member, 
was no specimen of the British farmers in 
general, but was the case of a bad farmer 
and an idle man. He thought the Editor of 
the Mark Lane Express would hardly 
offend his readers by such a statement, if 
he had known it to be at variance with 
their real opinion. He (Mr. Villiers) did 
not rise then for the purpose of speaking 
again on his Amendment, as he collected 
from what had passed, that a large majority 
in the House entirely agreed with him on 
its merits. He wished, however, to vindi- 
cate himself from the reproaches that had 
been offered to him for making this Motion, 
and which came from a quarter that he 
had little expected—he alluded to the 
lectures he had received from the Member 
for Finsbury and the Member for Montrose. 
They charged him with being impractic- 
able, and doing mischief by his Motion. 
Certainly, he thought it curious to hear 
those hon. Members setting themselves up 
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as the practical men of the House, and 
charging others with embarrassing the 
Government, and not going with their 
arty. He did not think that the speech 
they had just heard from the Member for 
Finsbury, was a very happy example of 
what was practical—considering that he 
advised this question to be settled by tak- 
ing a show of hands throughout the coun- 
try; but really if those hon, Gentlemen 
had done any good in their public career, 
which he did not deny, he thought it was 
chiefly by a system of isolation on which 
they proceeded, never heeding what was 
practical, or what was convenient to any 
party, but boldly stating and acting upon 
what they considered right. Now in this 
instance he really thought they might 
allow him to act upon the similar principle, 
without casting imputations as they had 
upon him and his friends, and as if they 
were notas able to judge of what was right 
as themselves. He did not dispute the 
propriety of the course pursued by some of 
his friends on this occasion; on the con- 
trary, he had anticipated in making the 
Motion, that they might oppose him—act- 
ing upon the belief that they served the 
cause better by voting for the measure as 
it was, than by seeking to amend it then. 
He did not imply that they were less 
friendly to the principle of an amendment 
onthat account, and he had said nothing to 
provoke the practical natures of those hon. 
Members. He had for some years past 
taken leave to act upon his own judgment 
on this question; and though he had unfor- 
tunately always been reproached for doing 
so, and always told that there was some- 
thing wrong in his Motion, yet he could 
not think that this was precisely the year 
to make him regret what he had done. 
He had advocated this very principle of 
immediate repeal for some years past, and 
he did not see why he was to abandon it 
now: indeed, judging from the speeches 
of the majority of those who had spoken, 
and from the opinions known to exist out 
of doors, he never felt more satisfied of the 
wisdom and propriety of that course. Te 
begged farther to say, that he had good 
reason to suppose, until he heard the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
that it would have been adopted by the 
House ; for from the moment the measure 
was proposed by the Government, the 
protectionist party had in every direc- 
tion asserted that it would be far bet- 
ter if the Corn Laws were to be re- 
pealed that it should be done at once. 
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He had, indeed, been taunted by those 
Gentleman with a reluctance on his part 
to bring it forward now that he had a 
chance of carrying it: they defied him to 
make the Motion, as they should support 
it. Now it seemed that they had dis- 
covered that though it was for the interest 
of the farmer, as they had avowed, to have 
it immediately, yet that there was some in- 
terest which would not be favoured by that 
—the landlord’s interest and the farmer’s 
interest did not seem to be identical in this 
matter: they were going upon another tack, 
and assuming that they could defeat the 
measure altogether. The farmers were 
now to be encouraged to believe that pro- 
tection could be maintained, and they were 
all going to vote for the protection offered 
them by the Government. He asked if 
that did not afford the strongest reason for 
adopting his Amendment? What was it 
that made it so desirable that the Corn 
Laws should be repealed immediately in- 
stead of in three years’ time, but that the 
farmers and the landlords should at once 
prepare themselves for the change—should 
no longer delude themselves by trusting to 
protection—but for the evil make such ar- 
rangements and improvements as should 
enable them to meet the competition? No- 
body in his senses could doubt that these 
laws must now soon be repealed ; and, cer- 
tainly, the contrary would not be believed 
by foreigners ; yet what was the plan of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, but to 
encourage the farmers here to make no 
preparation for the change—to believe it 
was not necessary? while foreigners, con- 
fidently expecting the market to be open, 
would lose no time in providing for that 
supply which defective agriculture and bad 
arrangement between landlord and tenant 
rendered so necessary for this country. 
The foreign grower, having no faith in the 
noble Lord’s threat, and having confidence 
in the success of a policy supported by the 
leading men of both parties, would be pre- 
paring ; while the farmers, deluded by 
their friends, would be found slumbering, 
when the period for entire freedom arrived. 
Some of those who had opposed free trade, 
like the hon. Member for North Devonshire, 
said, that seeing the change was inevitable, 
they should be no parties to encourage the 
farmer to expect the contrary; but this 
friendly course to the farmer was, it 
seemed, not to be adopted by the majority: 
it became the House, then, not to lend itself 
to the delusion again about to be practised 
upon that unfortunate class. The time was 
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now peculiarly favourable for the change: 
as hon. Gentlemen opposite had entirely 
failed to produce any panic among the far- 
mers, their inclination was to believe that 
the law was to be repealed, and they de- 
sired to have it settled at once. He had a 
proof of this from what he had been in- 
formed had been the effect of the division 
on Saturday in several towns where the 
markets were being held on that day: 
though the majority was very large, mak- 
ing it certain that the measure would be 
passed, it was received with almost indif- 
ference, in no way interrupting business or 
exciting alarm. He had it from a farmer 
who was at the market table at Hertford, 
that, though the majority was well known 
to everybody, it was never made the sub- 
ject of conversation once during the dinner. 
He had also received a letter from Glou- 
cestershire that morning, in which it was 
stated, that the noble Marquess who had 
just been returned for that county, on the 
cry of protection, presided at an agricul- 
tural meeting after the election; and before 
he had left the room the farmers insisted 
upon signing a petition to the House, pray- 
ing for the measure to be immediate in- 
stead of deferred. Under all these cir- 
cumstances therefore, and having learnt 
from the right hon. Gentleman that he 
should not consider a majority in favour of 
this Amendment fatal to his measure, he 
should consider himself justified in going 
to a division, though he was aware that, 
owing to the apprehension of many of his 
friends on account of the other House of 
Parliament, it could not be taken as a fair 
test of the opinion of the House in favour 
of the Motion. 

The Committee divided on the Question, 
that the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question.—Ayes 265; Noes 78: 
Majority 187. 
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Universal Suffrage.—By Mr. Grogan, from Landed Pro- 
prietors, Occupers, and other Inhabitants of the Parishes 
of Caher and Ardfinan, against any Diminution in the 
Protection hitherto granted to Agriculture. —By Lord 
Dalmeny, from Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council 
of the Royal Burgh of Stirling, and by Viscount Morpeth, 
from Inhabitants of the City of Ripon, for the Total and 
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Yarde Buller, Mr. Sharman Crawford, and Viscount Mor- 
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BEQUESTS FOR PIOUS AND CHARITABLE 
PURPOSES BILL. 


Lorp J. MANNERS rose to move the 
Second Reading of the Pious and Charita- 
ble Bequests Bill, which, he remarked, was 
based upon the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed two years ago to inquire 
into the state of the law with respect to 
bequests for pious and charitable purposes. 
When first he brought this subject under 
the consideration of the House, he endea- 
voured to demonstrate the great public 
mischiefs which were likely to accrue from 
the continuance, and the great advantages 
which were likely to be realized by the re- 
peal of the Statute 9th Geo. I., cap. 36. 
Nothing had occurred since that time to 
alter his views upon the subject. On the 
contrary, each succeeding year, as it in- 
creased his experience, produced fresh evi- 
dence in favour of the opinions which he 
had long held in reference to this matter. 
The State had refused to provide for the 
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education of our vast manufacturing and 
mining population ; and as to Church Ex- 
tension, that once popular cry of a Conser- 
vative Opposition, why, even the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Oxford had not ventured to moot it; and 
he should long recollect the mode in which 
the very moderate proposition of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire, for pro- 
moting the spiritual consolation of the 
inmates of those institutions which were 
termed ‘‘ workhouses’’—in Parliamentary 
phrase, but which were styled bastiles by 
people out of doors—had been defeated 
in that House. That was one side of the 
shield ; reverse it, and what did they see ? 
Every possible impediment to thwart and 
defeat that private charity on which the 
State affected to rely for fulfilling those 
objects. It was impossible to review the 
operations of the present law respecting 
charitable bequests, without perceiving that 
some fundamental changes were essentially 
necessary. The present state of the law 
was calculated to give rise to many evils. 
He would beg to draw attention to one in 
particular, with which, he had no doubt, 
the House was familiar. He alluded to 
the case of the late Dean of Westminster, 
whose charitable intentions had been ren- 
dered almost nugatory by the deficient 
state of the law. The Dean had bequeathed 
bond fide personal property to the amount 
of 5,Q00L., for the purpose of erecting 
a.church in a district of London which 
had been very much neglected, and where 
the deficiency of spiritual accommodation 
had been sensibly experienced ; but the 
entire of this bequest, with the excep- 
tion of the small sum of 500l., had 
been held to be null and void, under the 
operation of the Statute which he now 
sought to repeal. Charitable bequests had 
also been made in favour of the most popu- 
lous parts of Chelsea; but the intentions of 
the donors had been there also defeated—a 
circumstance which could not but be a 
source of deep concern to the philanthropic 
and benevolent. It was full time that the 
House had taken some effective measures 
with a view to remedying the evil and 
cruel effects which resulted from the pre- 
sent state of the law. Any one looking 
to the operation of the law, as it at present 
stood, would be tempted to suppose that 
the occupants of hospitals, schools, alms- 
houses, and blue-coat institutions, and 
the Chelsea pensioners, were objects of 
actual aversion, and were to be regarded 
as nothing better than enemies of public 
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order, so frequently did it happen that the 


intentions of benevolent individuals in their 
behalf, were defeated and overthrown, 
“The largest charitable bequests I have eyey 
known,’ said Mr. Grove, addressing the Manches, 
ter Law Association, in 1845, ‘ entirely failed, 
owing to the solicitor who made the will neglect. 
ing to inform the testator that they could not be 
satisfied out of moneys on mortgage, of which hig 
personal property wholly consisted.’ ” 
The object of the Bill which he now soughtto 
introduce, was to remedy these defects, and 
to bring the language of those who ruled the 
country into uniformity with the positive 
state of the law. He would proceed to de. 
tail the provisions by which he proposed 
to carry that object into effect. The first 
Clause of the Bill repealed the Statute 
9th George II., cap. 96, and the 2d ena. 
bled all British subjects who were legally 
entitled to do so, to demise their property, 
real or personal, to any public purpose not 
in opposition to the policy of the country, 
or condemned by its laws. The Report of 
the Select Committee had stated that 
great weight should be attached to the 
opinion of Mr. Hadfield, the eminent solici- 
tor in Manchester, who thought that if it 
were necessary to guard the heir from un- 
due influence quoad the disposition of his 
real property, it was yet more so quoad his 
personal property. The measure now un- 
der the consideration of the House provided 
for this suggestion. Ample safeguards 
were provided by the 5th and 6th Clauses 
of the Bill. The 5th Clause contained a 
proviso for marshalling assets, and pro- 
vided that nothing in the Bill should be 
construed so as to enable any testator, by 
a charitable gift or grant, to defeat or hin- 
der the just and lawful claims of his eredi- 
tors, if any such he had; and the 6th 
Clause, in accordance with an old and 
well-known canon law, gave to the 
Lord Chancellor for the time being the 
power to order reasonable allowance out 
of property bequeathed for religious or 
charitable purposes to certain relations 
of the donor, parent, wife, child, or 
grandchild left unprovided for thereby. 
But the main safeguard was in the third 
clause, which enacted that when more than 
half the donor’s property, whether personal 
or real, was bequeathed for charitable pur- 
poses, certain formalities of a very stril- 
gent character should be indispensably re- 
quired. Thus, for instance, it was Te 
quired that the will, deed, or other instru- 
ment of conveyance, should, for the pur 
pose of being effectual, be executed in the 
presence of three credible witnesses (one 
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of them being the medical attendant), who 
should certify, on the back of the deed, 
that the testator was to the best of their 
opinion of a sound disposing mind, and in 
the enjoyment of mens sano in corpore 
sano. The two objections which he an- 
ticipated to the measure were these— 
firstly, that which might be called the po- 
litieal objection, the old hackneyed objec- 
tioned against tying up land in mortmain, 
and thus diverting it from the beneficial 
operation of commercial competition. And, 
secondly, that which might be termed the 
religious objection, and had reference to 
undue interference with testators in a lan- 
guishing or dying state. The futility of 
these objections had, he thought, been 
completely established by the Report of the 
Committee. On the first objection, the 
Committee reported— 

“That the whole argument derived from the 
ineapacity of land in mortmain to sustain the 
feudal, civil, and military incidents obligatory on 
the land, has for two hundred years ceased to have 
force, or even meaning, as applied to existing 
tenures.” 

It might be narrowed then into the asser- 
tion of this doctrine, that it was desirable 
that no land should be prevented from 
coming into the market. Now, in the first 
place, he denied that there was any truth 
in the assertion that property bequeathed 
for charitable and religious purposes did 
injury to the State; and, in the second 
place, even admitting, for argument’s sake, 
that the contrary was the fact, he main- 
tained that the benefits likely to result to 
the community from the establishment of 
churches, hospitals, cathedrals, and alms- 
houses, and their due maintenance and 
ability to meet the growing wants of suc- 
cessive ages, were such as completely to 
outbalance any evil of that trivial descrip- 
tion. Surely there could not be any truth 
in the allegation that charitable estates 
were managed in a manner less advantage- 
ous for the public interests than any other 
deseription of estates. Surely it was not 
to be supposed that the tenant of Mr. A., 
a clergyman holding under a charitable 
bequest, farmed his land in a manner less 
advantageous for himself or the public, than 
the tenant of Mr. B., the squire. He 
could adduce ample evidence to show that 
cathedral and chapter lands could be, and 
generally speaking were, managed quite 
as well as any other description of estate 
whatsoever. The noble Lord read some 
extracts from the reports of the Irish So- 
tiety, with a view to show that in the Dra- 
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pers’ estate at Moneymore, in the county 
Derry, the soil was well cultivated, and that 
the utmost care was taken to promote the 
moral, intellectual, and physical welfare of 
the tenantry. He also referred to opinions 
expressed by the Bishop of London—a 
good authority on the subject—to show 
that the polito-economic objection with re- 
gard to mortmain was ineffectual, inasmuch 
as that lands now in possession of the 
Church were liable to change hands as 
frequently as most other lands. The ob- 
jection was in fact a quibble of the poli- 
tical economists, who, he hoped, would 
stand aside, and not seek to interfere with 
the progress of charity and benevolence. 
With respect to the religious objection, all 
he would say, that if it was valid with re- 
spect to real property, it must be equally 
so with regard to personal ; and he never 
yet heard any one assert, inside or outside 
of that House, that a case had been es- 
tablished against the clergymen of any 
Church, whether Protestant, Roman Ca- 
tholic, or Dissenting, showing that they 
had surreptitiously, and in an unwarrant- 
able manner, procured bequests of personal 
property from languishing or dying per- 
sons. He had heard many extraordinary 
charges against clergymen of every per-~ 
suasion; but he had never heard any such 
charge as this. He had heard last year of 
twelve beneficed clergymen having ridden 
from the town of Exeter on a Sunday to 
hunt, attired in scarlet uniforms and top 
boots ; and he had also heard that Dissent- 
ing ministers in the north of England had 
been accused of abetting the atrocious 
crime of assassination; but he had never 
known it to be alleged against the clergy 
of the Church that they had tampered 
with the testator on his death-bed, or in- 
duced him to bequeath his property for 
any charitable purpose. The noble Lord 
referred to opinions expressed by the 
Bishop of London with respect to the great 
improbability of any such interferences 
being attempted; and in conclusion observed 
that Mr. Jarman, the eminent conveyancer, 
had declared that the present state of the 
law produced litigation and constant at- 
tempts at various evasions, as must ever be 
the case when the feelings of mankind 
were not in unison with the provisions of 
the Statute-book. He called on the House 
now to repeal the law which operated in 
the injurious manner he had described—a 
law which had been condemned by the 
authority of the most eminent of our pre- 
sent conveyancers—a law which had been 
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denounced by the fervid eloquence of a 
Palgrave, by the legal authority of a Had- 
field, a Jarman, and a Burge; and which 
had been proved by the fatal experience of 
one hundred years to be alike impotent 
for good, most apt and ingenious for evil. 
He did not wish to disinter the old laws of 
mortmain: requiescant in pace. He would 
not disturb their slumbers; but he en- 
treated the House to revert to that wise 
and generous policy that had obtained in 
our courts of legislature and judicature 
when a Bacon, a Coke, and a Clarendon, 
were the luminaries of the one, and the 
Tudors and the Stuarts reigned over the 
other, to enact a law of the description he 
now proposed—a law which was sanctioned 
by the authority of great modern lawyers 
—which was according to the better feel- 
ings of our nature—and which was caleu- 
lated to diffuse throughout the land those 
great and manifold blessings, of which 
Faith was the mother, Religion the hand- 
maid, and Charity the fulfilment. The 
noble Lord concluded hy moving the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. 

Sm J. GRAHAM: I can assure the 
House that I am disposed to meet the pro- 
position of the noble Lord with all the re- 
spect that is due to the attention which he 
has bestowed upon the subject, to the be- 
nevolent motives which have actuated him 
in bringing it forward, and to the opinion 
of the Committee which gave its sanction 
to this measure. Sir, the subject having 
been brought before that Committee with 
the consent of the Government, I have 
had time to reconsider the opinion I for- 
merly expressed; and I am bound to state, 
that that reconsideration has not led me 
to the conclusion that I can give my sup- 
port to this measure. It is not my inten- 
tion, even if I were able, to enter into those 
more learned considerations in connexion 
with this subject with which the noble 
Lord has invested it; I consider it quite 
sufficient for me to take my stand on the 
Act of George II., which, for upwards of 
a century, has fixed and regulated the law 
on this subject. On the face of the pre- 
amble of that Act, it appears that past 
experience had shown the necessity of 
special intervention. The words of the 
preamble are short, but impressive. They 
say— 

“Whereas gifts or alienations of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments in mortmain, are prohibited or re- 
strained by Magna Charta and divers other whole- 
some laws, as prejudicial to and against the com- 
mon utility ; nevertheless, this public mischief has 
of late greatly increased by many large and impro- 





vident alienations or dispositions made by Jan. 
guishing or dying persons, or by other persons, to 
uses called charitable uses, to take place after 
their deaths, to the disinherison of their lawful 
heirs.” 

The framers of that Act had experience 
of the evil since the Reformation; and 
in passing it, they assigned a reason 
for doing so which I think is still binding 
on the State. Upon this ground, and rest. 
ing my opinion still more especially on our 
experience since the passing of that Act, | 
am not disposed to disturb the present 
state of the law on this important subject, 
First, let me call the attention of the noble 
Lord, and of the House, to the immense 
mass of property which, since the passing 
of the Act of George II., has arisen, as it 
were, de novo, in this country, and whieh 
is not subject to the restraints of the 
Statute of Mortmain. I need not say that 
all personal property is exempt from the 
restrictions of that law. Now, what is the 
amount of that property in this country? 
I have here a statement of the amount of 
property on which was paid the legaey 
duty in the year 1845. It appears that, 
in the last year, no less than 45,599,714. 
passed under will from dying persons to 
legatees, the whole of which not subject to 
the Statutes of Mortmain or the restrie- 
tions of the Act of George II., might have 
been applied to charitable purposes. But 
what is the whole amount of the same 
description of property that has so passed 
since the year 1797? The language of 
figures is scarcely ample enough to express 
it. It appears to have been 1,339,419, 5111. 
Now, really Sir, it does appear, with these 
facts before us, that no facilities have been 
wanting to enable those who were so minded 
to leave their property to charitable and re- 
ligious uses. This applies to personal pro- 
perty ; it now remains to be seen whether, 
as regards the transmission of real property, 
the obstructions are of an unreasonable 
character. What are the provisions of the 
Act of George II. in this respect? By 
that Act, if a person wishes to dispose of 
any portion of his real property, even the 
whole of it, to charitable and religious 
uses, he must do so twelve months before 
his death; and the instrument by which he 
does it must be enrolled six months before 
his demise? What is the policy of that 
provision? Why, that if he desires to de- 
vote his real property to such purposes, It 
shall be by a sacrifice of a personal nature 
made during his life. The best test of his 
sincerity is, that he shall give up his pro- 
perty while he lives—that he shall not be 
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enabled to make that charitable disposition 
at the close of his life, in the last moments 
of his existence, perhaps under the false 
impression of an understanding clouded by 
disease, or misled by priesteraft, that a 
misspent life may be atoned for at the ex- 

nse of his heirs. Such a proceeding is 
no proof whatever of a repenting heart or 
an awakened conscience. But, on the 
other hand, if a man will perform the 
charitable office at the expense of a per- 
sonal sacrifice while living, that is an act of 
virtue and of beneficence to which no law 
ought to be a barrier. Does the Act of 
George II. offer any such obstruction ? 
No, on the contrary, it carefully avoids 
any such discouragement. The noble Lord 
must allow me to observe, that he really, 
in his Bill, marks his own sense of the very 
dangers which the Act of George II. was 
framed to prevent. Many of his clauses, 
in fact, afford the strongest evidence against 
his own Bill. For instance, the third clause 
contemplates the case of a person in eatre- 
mis giving away half his estate to the pre- 
judice of his heirs; an act which that 
clause considers primd facie evidence of 
such a feebleness of understanding that it 
requires that one of the witnesses shall be a 
medical man, who shall endorse, as it were, 
onthe back of the instrument, that the tes- 
tator, at the time he signed it, was a per- 
son of sound mind. Now, here is the best 
possible evidence—that of the framers of 
this Bill themselves—that such proceedings 
ought to be regarded with the utmost jea- 
lousy, and looked at in the true spirit of the 
Act of George II. as pregnant proofs of a 
disordered mind. Again, the 6th Clause 
contemplates a case still more extreme— 
that of a party on his death-bed disinherit- 
ing all his heirs and relations, leaving them 
altogether destitute. In sucha case, a 
power is given to the Lord Chancellor to 
treat these beggared orphans and _ this 
destitute widow as paupers, and to make 
out of the estate some wretched dole, 
merely to support existence, as an act of 
charity due from the tender mercy of the 
law to repair the extreme injustice of the 
testator. As to the 7th Clause, I am not 
learned in the proceedings of courts of law, 
but I understand that their present policy 
1s to put the most strict construction on all 
bequests for charitable purposes. They as- 
sume, that unless the bequest can be sup- 
ported in the deed, no extension whatever 
shall be given to the meaning or supposed 
Intention of the donor—a rule contrary to 


the doctrine of c’y pres, which this Bill 
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earries further than any judgment or any 
law has yet ventured to go. I confess 
that I have a very strong opinion on 
the general question, which, however, | 
will not urge now, further than to say 
that the area of these islands being limited, 
and the accumulation of wealth desiring 
investment in land being great, it is not 
desirable more than at present to tie up 
land and to place it extra commercium; at 
the same time, I do not deny that every en- 
couragement ought to be given to the en- 
downient of charitable institutions by pri- 
vate individuals. On the other hand, I be- 
lieve there is no point in the present state 
of our law more difficult to define than what 
is a religious use. The Statute of Henry 
VIII. did define them so far—it set aside 
all religious uses as superstitious that were 
not specified in the Act; and then it pro- 
ceeded by express specification to narrow 
this general term of religious uses. They 
were the endowment of parish churches, 
and the perpetual support of a priest for 
ever, But what does the noble Lord do? 
He proceeds by his second clause to le- 
galize grants towards all religious or 
charitable purposes whatsoever which are 
not prohibited by any law or Statute in 
force, and are not contrary to public po- 
licy. Now, setting aside the difficulty 
of defining what are religious uses, who 
is to define ‘‘ what is not contrary to 
public policy ?’’ Such questions are diffi- 
cult indeed for the Legislature to deter- 
mine; but send them to Westminster-hall, 
and you adopt the most dangerous possible 
course. If this Bill were to become law, 
I am confident that a larger number of suits 
would arise out of it in the next ten years 
than has grown out of the legislation of the 
last half century. A question of what is 
and what is not a religious use may be a 
fit one for lawyers to determine; but the 
proposition of the noble Lord’s clause 
which calls in the courts below to deter- 
mine what is or is not contrary to public 
policy is a subversion of the judicial, and 
a dereliction of our legislative functions. 
Upon the whole, then, I am very strongly 
of opinion, that if there be no legisla- 
tive necessity for this Bill—if the ex- 
perience of the last century shows you, 
that under the Statute of George II. there 
is no undue limitation as regards personal 
property, there is nothing in the circum- 
stances of the present moment which makes 
it politic for us to remove those restraints 
which experience has rendered necessary. 
On the other hand, there are some consi- 
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derations which lead me to look on the pre- 
sent time as most inopportune for such a 
course. But I do not wish to press those 
considerations now; and I have therefore 
generally stated the reasons why I think 
we ought not to agree to the second read- 
ing, and why, without meaning the slight- 
est disrespect to the noble Lord, I shall 
oppose it. The right hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by moving that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. PHILIP HOWARD should give 
to the second reading of the Bill his sup- 
port, without pledging himself, however, 
to its details. There was one clause of 
the existing Act which had been alluded to 
by his right hon. Friend the Home Seere- 
tary, which perhaps would require grave 
and mature consideration before it was 
altered, and that was the clause restricting 
the grant of property for charitable pur- 
poses unless the grant should have been 
made a year previous to the death of the 
testator. He (Mr. Howard) thought, 
taking it all in all, it was desirable that a 
due regard should be had to the interests 
of heirs and the publie by restraining the 
testator from granting large sums of money 
during a time when he was in a feeble state 
of health. Whether the time should be a 
year or half a year was a subject for con- 
sideration; but he thought the principle of 
that law was sound, and that it would be 
impolitie to deviate from it. With this 
qualification, he was disposed to give the 
fullest praise to the measure. It was to 
avoid legal chicanery, and to give to charity 
a due and legitimate channel, that the 
noble Lord had brought forward his Bill, 
and he had given to it the most mature 
consideration ; and it came prefaced to the 
consideration of the Ilouse by the labours 
and investigation of a Committee, and he 
trusted that the principle at least of the 
Bill would receive the solemn sanction of 
the British House of Commons. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES could not 
agree with the observation of the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Sceretary, that 
the Act of George II. had worked well in 
this country. He could not agree with 
him, because he did not see that the Act 
had effected the great moral purpose of 
giving to the religious and charitable insti- 
tutions of the country a full and large share 
of the superfluity of the wealth of the 
country, nor on the other hand that it had, 
by any simple or distinct mode of proce- 
dure, prevented a great amount of chica- 
nery or legal embarrassment. The right 
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hon. Baronet said he would not go into 
the history of the mortmain law, nor should 
he; for if hon. Gentlemen would take the 
trouble of reading the Report that had been 
laid on the Table of the House, they would 
find in it almost all the important informa. 
tion that was to be obtained on the subject, 
He should feel very much surprised if, 
after studying it, they should not come to 
the conclusion that this law of George II, 
was adapted to a different state of society 
from that in which we now lived. It might 
be considered as a direct effect of the great 
feudal system of which we had lived to see 
the entire extinction. The leading cha. 
racteristic of that system was the battle 
that was always going on between the 
landed proprietors and the different corpo- 
rations ; and the Jandowners having, as 
they now had, the power of making the 
law in their hands, used that power some- 
what more unmercifully than they had done 
of late years. The corporations of that period 
were treated with a great deal more harsh- 
ness than even such corporations as the 
Anti-Corn-Law League were treated in the 
present day. The object of these laws was 
to prevent corporations, either ecclesias- 
tical or lay, from accumulating large masses 
of property to the injury and detriment of 
the landed interest of this country. That 
was the real basis of the matter, in its 
political consideration. He could not but 
allow that it had also its religious bear- 
ing. It was to be remembered that at the 
period of the reformation nearly one-third 
of the land of the country was in the hands 
of the Church; and if it had so remained 
vested in the Church, the proposition of his 
noble Friend (Lord John Manners) would 
be not only very superfluous, but exceed- 
ingly unjust. It was, however, to be con- 
sidered, that the Reformation in England 
had produced effects that it had not pro- 
duced elsewhere. It caused the alienation 
of those great masses of property from im- 
portant public purposes to be squandered 
on favourites; and with profligacy unexam- 
pled the nobility had plundered the wealth 
of the Church. In part of Germany, and es- 
pecially in Saxony, the landed estates of 
the Church had been transferred to civil and 
religious corporations for great public pur- 
poses, and had laid the foundation of that 
system of German education from which Ger- 
many now derived such signal advantage, and 
from the loss of which England now stood in- 
tellectually in such a melancholy position. 
When he considered these things, and that 
there had been an alienation of those masses 
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of property from public purposes, he must 
say that any law which placed an impediment 
upon any individual, to prevent him from 
making a sacrifice for those public purposes, 
was an injurious and unnecessary law. Le 
did not think—when they considered the 
state of public opinion in the time of George 
[I., and when they saw how little the in- 
terests of the people were regarded at that 
time in this country—that the preamble of 
an Act of Parliament, asserting that great 
evils had flown from certain measures, 
could now be considered as a valid argu- 
ment against the proposition of the noble 
Lord. With respect to the remark of the 
right hon. Baronet, that difficulties would 
arise respecting the interpretation of the 
words “‘ superstitious uses,” he could not 
deny, that, as the law stood now, those dif- 
ficulties might occur; but he would be most 
happy to aid in bringing in some Act to 
clear up those difficulties. He thought 
they could hardly now determine what were 
to be called superstitious uses. The term 
had reference to a period in this country 
when the law took upon itself to judge for 
the consciences of men; that time had 
passed, and they should now leave the de- 
finition to the conscience of each indivi- 
dual. With respect to uses relating to mat- 
ters of public policy, he thought that was a 
matter which it would not be difficult for 
the Judges to decide. Hetrusted, therefore, 
that the Government would allow this Bill 
to go into Committee, or if they did not 
consent to do so, that they would them- 
selves propose some measure. He should 
give his full support to the Bill; and he 
hoped his hon. Friend the Solicitor General 
would apply his great legal acuteness to 
improving it in Committee, rather than re- 
ject it altogether. 

Sm G. GREY would not have thought 
it necessary to trouble the House with any 
remarks, concurring as he did with the 
tight hon. Baronet in opposition to the 
present Bill, had he not been a member of 
the Committee on the Law of Mortmain to 
which allusion had been made. He wished 
to state how far he was responsible for the 
Report. When that Committee was ap- 
pointed it was late in the Session; and 
during the time that he (Sir G. Grey) was 
i town and attending the House, he had 
attended the meetings of the Committee, 
He had heard a great mass of evidence 
adduced by the noble Lord before the 
Committee ; but he was compelled to leave 
town before the termination of the Ses- 
sion, and the Report of the Committee was 
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made after he left town. The Committee 
consisted of six or seven individuals; and 
various paragraphs of the Report, he be- 
lieved, were only adopted by the casting 
vote of the Chairman. Though he (Sir 
G. Grey) thought the subject deserving of 
attention ; though he was prepared to say 
that the law was not in a perfectly satis- 
factory state ; and though he was prepared 
to support some reasonable and practical 
amendment of that law, still he was not in 
any degree responsible for the Report of 
that Committee ; and as a member of 
that Committee he was now prepared to 
offer the most decided opposition to the 
second reading of the Bill. The evidence 
adduced before the Committee certainly 
proved that there were some anomalies in 
the existing law, and he was prepared to 
remedy such anomalies. He must remark 
that the right hon. Gentleman was not 
correct in stating that there was an un- 
limited power given even over personal 
estate ; for it had been held by courts of 
law that money invested in mortgage, in 
turnpike trusts, and in railways, was in an 
analogous position to land. It appeared 
that partial relaxations of the law had 
from time to time taken place, for the pur- 
pose of allowing churches, parsonage 
houses, and schools to be built; and he 
would be prepared to support a proposition 
for the amendment of the law, and the 
consolidation of those enactments. Lord 
Hardwicke had stated very distinetly the 
reasons which induced the Legislature to 
pass the Act of George II. The chief rea- 
son was to prevent the locking up of land, 
and also to prevent persons from being 
prevailed upon in their last moments to 
give away their property. One of the 
witnesses examined before the Mortmain 
Committee, Mr. Matthew, gave the follow- 
ing evidence as to the extent to which a 
relaxation of the existing law was desirable. 
The Chairman having put the question— 

“What in your opinion would be the practi- 
cal effect of a repeal or alteration of the 9th 
George II. ?” 

Mr. Matthew replied— 

“That would depend on the extent of the 
alteration or repeal. If it were absolutely re- 
pealed, I think the practical effect would be that 
a great deal of land would be conveyed impru- 
dently to charitable uses, and that a good deal of 
mischief which the Statute of Mortmain aimed at 
would be the consequence ; but I think an altera- 
tion, if prudently made, so as to give sufficient 
liberty and a limited extent for the free settlement 
of such charitable estates as I have mentioned, 
would be of very considerable benefit ; by benefit 
I mean not merely promoting the particular 
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views of particular religious bodies, but of the 
country generally, as tending to facilitate the 
means of religious and secular instruction in 
many places where it is vastly and pressingly 
needed.” 
Again— 

“T much doubt whether it would be wise to 
relax this Statute on the subject of wills. It 
appears to me that it might give a very undesirable 
opportunity to ecclesiastics and other persons, of 
whatsoever denomination they might be, to sur- 
round the death-bed witha very improper impor- 
tunity, producing the evils which this Act sought 
to remedy.” 

Within those limits there was room for im- 
proving the law. A, good deal had already 
been done to promote the erection and en- 
dowment of churches; and, if greater fa- 
cilities could be afforded to parties who 
wished to make provisions for the instrue- 
tion, religious and secular, of a growing 
population, he thought that, without 
trenching on the principle of the Act 9 
George II., an amendment of the existing 
law was desirable; but he could not ap- 
prove of the measure now proposed. In 
the drd Clause of the noble Lord’s Bill, the 
certificate of three witnesses was required 
in the case of a death-bed bequest. What 
did the noble Lord intend these three wit- 
nesses to certify ? Not only that the testa- 
tor was of sound disposing mind, but that 
he had executed the deed of his own free 
will, and without any undue solicitation. 
What could the medical man know on the 
latter point ? In conclusion, he begged to 
repeat, that he concurred with the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) in opposing the Bill. 

Viscount CLIVE said, that theright hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down had treated 
the question in a very different manner 
from the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for the Home Department. The right hon. 
Baronet having been on the Committee, 
was willing to grapple with the question, to 
agree to relaxations of the law, and bring 
it into a state in unison with the wants 
of the times; but the right hon. Baronet 
the Home Seeretary said he would have 
nothing to do with the question, he would 
reject the Bill, and stand upon the expe- 
rience of the century during which the Act 
of George II. had been in force, forgetting 
that in twenty-five years from the passing 
of that Act its provisions and workings 
were found so oppressive, and so calculated 
to put a stop to charitable and good works, 
that a special Act was passed, exempting 
Queen Anne’s Bounty from its operation ; 
for the building of churches had been 
stopped by it. Who, in modern times, 
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were the greatest innovators of the Act of 
George II.? Why, the Government to 
which the right hon. Baronet belonged, 
both in Ireland and England. Had they 
not passed the Charitable Bequests for 
Ireland, which allowed property to be ap. 
plied to such purposes ; and had not what 
was commonly called Sir Robert Peel's 
Act for England allowed grants of real 
property for the building of district 
churches, and for providing ministers and 
perpetual curates, notwithstanding the law 
of mortmain? This anomaly was thus 
created, that there might be a mother 
church with a small endowment, to which 
no grant could be made, while a district 
church in the same parish might be endowed 
ab libitum under Sir Robert Peel’s Act. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners also had 
power to receive land in spite of the law of 
mortmain. As to the doctrine of ‘c’y pres 
uses,’’ all land was liable to become of 
greater value than when left by the tes- 
tator; and the Court of Chancery would 
interfere to apply the surplus funds, with- 
out abuse, and extend the institutions to 
which they applied in a spirit conformable 
to that of the original donor, and prevent 
misappropriation by trustees. There was 
a large property in the town of Ludlow 
now in Chancery, in which the Court was 
prayed to make such an appropriation as 
would prevent the money from being squan- 
dered without benefit to the institutions. 
There was also an ancient hospital in 
Northampton, in which the Court of Chan- 
cery had increased the number of poor 
men who were to be maintained, and ap- 
plied part of the funds to building schools 
and churches in the district. Now he 
could not think it would be necessary that 
bequests should be disposed of by the ju- 
risdiction of the Court of Chancery. If 
this Bill were proposed to be an imperial 
law, there might be some grounds for the 
objection of the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department ; but 
as the Bill did not apply to Scotland or 
to Ireland, he did not see why the right 
hon. Baronet should hold out to the House 
the Statue of 9 George II., as the palla- 
dium of the Constitution. In Scotland, 
though at the time of the Reformation 
no country possessed a population who ran 
riot to a greater extent, there the ecclesias- 
tical institutions had been then completely 
overthrown by the interest of the nobility 
and the vehemence of popular prejudices, 
and yet in no country was there a more strict 
law of entail. In spite of that, however, 
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the only restriction upon bequests to pious 
and charitable uses and purposes was, that 
the bequest must be by deed or will exe- 
ented thirty days and twelve months, as 
the present Bill proposed, before the death 
of the donor or testator. On this point, 
the evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee by the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
was very important. He stated, that he 
did know an instance in which this power 
had ever been abused, or where property 
had ever been left to a charitable in- 
stitution, to the prejudice of the lawful 
heirs of the testator. Considering the 
great infringements which had been made 
in this law by Her Majesty’s Government; 
considering the state of spiritual destitu- 
tution which prevailed; considering that 
the Statute of 9 George IT. neither applied 
to Ireland or to Scotland; considering, 
also, that according to the evidence of Mr. 
Buy, it was shown that in the Colonies, 
or at least in Jamaica, which was free from 
those restrictions, the most beneficial re- 
sults had been attained, he did not think 
that he was asking too much of the House 
toalter and amend the laws relating to the 
disposition of property to pious and chari- 
table purposes. By this means private 
benevolence would be promoted, and a 
supply of the means of instructing an in- 
creasing but impoverished population, ac- 
quired. They did not seek by this Bill to 
burden the country with the repayment of 
loans for the construction of workhouses, 
but to obtain a supply of that sort of cha- 
rity which will neither degrade the reci- 
pient, nor impose a burden upon the indus- 
trious classes of the community. He 
hoped therefore that the House would not 
hesitate to go into a discussion of the pro- 
visions of this Bill, with a view to make 
such reasonable alterations and amend- 
ments in the law as would prevent charitable 
purposes from being defeated by mere tech- 
nicalities. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS, while he admitted 
that his noble Friend who had just sat 
down, had supported with great zeal and 
ability this Bill to which his own name was 
attached, thought his noble Friend did not 
seem to comprehend the extent to which 
the measure would go. His noble Friend 
said that the provisions of the Bill would not 
extend to Scotland, to Ireland, or the Co- 
lonies. Now, to exelude Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and the Colonies from the operation of 
this Bill, it ought to contain a clause of 
exception, such as was invariably inserted 
mall Bills intended to have a special and 
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limited operation. This Bill, however, 
contained no such clause; and therefore he 
apprehended no lawyer would contend that 
the Bill, if passed, would not take effect in 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions. Be- 
cause the Charitable Bequests (Ireland) 
Bill had been passed by the present Go- 
vernment, that afforded no reason for say- 
ing that this Bill ought to receive the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature. He had strongly 
objected to the Charitable Bequests Act for 
Ireland, and he strongly objected to the 
present Bill; and he thought that many 
hon. Members who had supported the first- 
mentioned Bill, might, with great justice, 
object to the present measure. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Monckton Milnes), whom he did not now 
see in his place, had spoken of amateur 
lawmakers bringing in Bills which the 
profession could not comprehend, and which 
the Judges could not understand; and he 
had volunteered an opinion in the presence 
of the two hon. and learned Gentlemen the 
law officers of the Crown, and also of two 
other distinguished members of the same 
profession, that this Bill was much more 
intelligible to barristers, and would be ca- 
pable of being decided upon by Judges of 
the land. He wished to meet his hon. 
Friend at the outset, and to question his 
facts. His hon. Friend had chosen to draw 
a comparision between the progress of the 
Reformation in England and its progress 
in Germany; and he had said that, while 
in England the great mass of ecclesiastical 
property had been confiscated to a profli- 
gate nobility, in Germany it had been ap- 
plied to the sacred purposes. of education. 
He begged to ask his hon. Friend if he 
knew what had become of the two noblest 
ecclesiastical institutions in Suabia, and 
whether he was aware that one of them 
had been converted into a glass*manufac- 
tory, while the other was devoted to the 
manufacture of cotton? His hon. Friend 
had exhibited in the statements he had 
made to the House, but little acquaintance 
with facts. He admitted that at the time 
of the Reformation one-third of the landed 
property of England was in the possession 
of ecclesiastical bodies—that was the lowest 
estimate that had ever been made; others 
had reckoned it as much as two-fifths. In 
the abbey of Glastonbury the value of land 
was estimated in the year 1719 at no less 
than 500,000/. per annum; and it was in 
order to put an end to grants to so vast an 
amount being continued, that the Statute 
of George II. was passed. But every Act 
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passed by the Legislature was met by some 
new device invented by the ecclesiastical 
bodies in order to evade the law; and hence 
further legislation was called for at the end 
of about every ten years. His noble Friend 
who had introduced this Bill would remem- 
ber, that about four years ago he (Sir R. 
H. Inglis) had, by some observation, in- 
duced his noble Friend to suppose he was 
not unfavourable to some alteration in the 
laws of mortmain. Ie admitted that there 
were some difficulties, such as those which 
had to-day been pointed out by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Devonport 
(Sir G. Grey) ; but to cure those difficul- 
ties he was not prepared to sanction a 
measure so vast and sweeping as that now 
under consideration. Besides, he thought 
that the objections urged by the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary, in reference 
to the political economy of the question, 
had not been met by any hon. Member who 
had yet addressed the House. The right 
hon. Baronet had put the question of cha- 
rity on its true ground; and he concurred 
in the opinion that the foundation of charity, 
public as well as private, was self-denial. 
And where was the self-denial exercised 
by any individual who would deprive his 
family of their just expectations that they 
would succeed to the wealth which formed 
the accumulation of his life, by bequeathing 
it to strangers, however exemplary the 
character and conduct of those strangers 
might be, and deserving of support the 
charity of which they might be the trustees ? 
The right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
George Grey) had directed attention to the 
provisions of the 5rd Clause of the Bill, 
but still he hoped to be allowed to offer 
one more observation upon a minor point 
in that clause, but which was worthy of 
the consideration of the noble Lord, the 
framer of ‘the Bill. The Bill contained no 
interpretation clause, as usual, declaring 
that the word “ man”’ should be taken to 
mean ‘‘ woman,”’ and other equally singular 
incongruities. This interpretation clause 
was omitted from this Bill; and though it 
provided effectually against the exercise of 
an unsound discretion on the part of a 
testator, it left a testatrix altogether unpro- 
tected. The females want protection. Did 
the House remember a case that had been 
recently before the public—he alluded to 
the case of Ann Frances Calbeck. This 
lady had lived for thirty years in the house 
of her brother upon terms of the greatest 
affection ; and she had given every reason 
to the rest of the world that her brother 





would succeed at her death to her property 
It appeared, however, that she had been 
ordered by her spiritual director to draw 
up a will in favour of a religious communit 
among whom she worshipped, and which 
on her death succeeded to her property, 
The will was drawn up not in her Writing 
but at her verbal dictation to the Roman 
Catholic Dean, the Rev. Dr. Meyler. [Mr, 
O’ConnELL: It is contradicted by a letter 
of Dr. Meyler.] Did the hon. and learned 
Member for the county of Cork mean to 
state that the will was executed on the 
written instructions of the testatrix? [Mr, 
O’ConneEtL: I will state the facts of the 
ease by and by.]| The will, it appeared, 
was executed at the chapel of the Rey, 
Dr. Meyler, and was left in his possession, 
instead of remaining in the custody of 
the testatrix, so that if she had changed 
her mind she would have had no means and 
opportunity of carrying the change into 
effect. But it remained in the possession 
of the Rey. Dr. Meyler: it was admitted 
to be proved ; and though the father of 
the lady endeavoured to set it aside, he 
was defeated. To these facts he believed 
that no contradiction could be offered ; and 
he contended that this case showed the 
necessity of the female sex being protected. 
They were not so protected by the terms 
of the clause in the Bill by his noble Friend 
the Member for Newark. It was said that 
this Bill came forward backed by the re 
commendation of the Select Committee 
which had been appointed to inquire into 
this subject. On referring, however, to 
the last clause of the Report of that Com- 
mittee, he found that they stated—‘ Your 
Committee do not feel authorized by the 
terms of the reference to report in favour 
of any specific alteration of the law of 
mortmain;’’ and the prestige of a Bill 
coming forward on the recommendation of 
the Committee was negatived when it was 
seen that, on a division, the Committee 
voted three to three, and that the noble 
Chairman had closed the proceedings by 
giving his casting vote. Under such cir- 
cumstances, while he thought the Com- 
mittee were entitled to every credit for the 
work they had done, yet he hoped hon. 
Members would not be led to give an in- 
cautious vote in favour of the second 
reading of the Bill. Let them remember 
that the provisions of this measure were 
intended to take effect in all cases not pro- 
hibited by law, or which were not contrary 
to public policy. Now, the public policy 
had been to afford meagre assistance tothe 
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Fstablished Church, and to discountenance 
the Church of Rome; and under this Bill 
the policy hitherto pursued would be ren- 
dered nugatory. There were still several 
other points worthy of the attention of the 
House, with regard to this measure. To 
one of those points he could not refrain 
from alluding. Let the House look again 
at the 5th Clause, and say whether it were 
just or proper. Under it, every debt con- 
tracted by a man after the date of the 
grant or gift, was defeated. Prior to the 
execution of the grant it provided that no 
such grant should operate to the injury of 
any creditor; but the same security was not 
given in reference to the payment of any 
debt contracted afterwards. On another 

int his noble Friend the Member for 
Newark had shown some qualms of con- 
science, because he provided that in the 
ease of every widow left destitute, or child 
left unprovided for by such dispositions of 
property to charitable uses as this measure 
contemplated, it should be competent for 
the Lord Chancellor to award them a pro- 
vision; but after that it was equally com- 
petent for another Lord Chancellor to annul 
the previous order. On the whole, he ob- 
jected entirely to the present measure, 
which was wholly at variance with the 
whole course of public policy pursued ever 
since the Reformation. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said, he should have 
felt much more grateful to the hon. Baro- 
net if he had condescended to communicate 
with him before he had made a statement 
which was unjust to Dr. Meyler. The 
hon. Baronet had no better proof of the 
facts he had stated than a newspaper. 
[Sir R. Inciis: It was a report of the 
trial.] The facts were these: The will 
was deliberately made and proved; the 
cause was debated on both sides, and was 
heard before an extremely able judge, Dr. 
Keating, who pronounced in favour of 
the will, which was admitted to probate. 
The very rev. Dr. Meyler had no pe- 
cuniary interest whatever in the will ; not 
one penny of the money was left to him— 
it was all bequeathed to charitable pur- 
poses. No community had a more respee- 
table person than the Dean of the Areh- 
deaconry of Dublin. The facts of the case 
were these. He did not pledge himself to 
minute accuracy on trivial matters ; but it 
appeared that the lady lived with her bro- 
ther, not her father. [Sir R. Incus: I 
said her brother.] The hon. Baronet said 


both father and brother. 
Sm R, INGLIS: I said she had been 
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living for thirty years in the house of her 
brother ; and the father endeavoured to 
dispute the validity of the will. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: From an early pe- 
riod of her life this lady declared her in- 
tention to bequeath her property to charity. 
Her brother knew this fact, and he had 
the fullest opportunity of endeavouring to 
change her intention, but she adhered to 
her intention : the will was deliberatively 
made; and he asked, where was the evi- 
dence of undue influence? The statements 
of counsel, upon which the hon. Baronet 
had relied, were not the best evidence 
against the other party. He wished to set 
the House right upon another matter. The 
Statute of George II. was never enacted 
for Ireland ; how, then, could it apply to 
Ireland? It did not apply to that country; 
there was no such Statute applicable to 
Ireland till the Charitable Bequests Act ; 
and what did that do? It did nothing 
with reference to the law of mortmain. 
The Lord Chancellor (Sir E. Sugden) de- 
clared that the charitable bequests were 
legal, and there was not a single enact- 
ment in the Act to the contrary. Schemes 
for charitable bequests came before the 
Court of Chancery, were considered by 
the Master, and settled by a decree of the 
Lord Chancellor. The Charitable Bequests 
Act did not touch the matter at all: it 
enacted merely that the will or deed must 
be executed not less than three months 
previous to the death of the testator or 
grantor; that was the only limitation. 
See how the case stood in England. No 
devise of land in such a case was Valid : 
you could not give the land itself, but you 
could give the full amount of the value of 
the land, or make the bequest a charge 
upon the land. There ought not to be 
one Jaw for England, another for Ireland, 
and another for Scotland. He hoped the 
noble Lord would remember the lesson he 
had learnt to-day, not to make too great 
a concession to an adversary. If he had 
not done so, he would not have seen his 
concession to the prejudices of others 
construed into an admission of the sound- 
ness of those prejudices. The hon. Baro- 
net said that securities were necessary. 
Why, a billion of personal property had 
passed through the Court of Probate in the 
last fifty years; and what securities had 
there been for that amount of property ? 
It was time for some alteration, and for 
some relaxation of the religious rules ex- 
eluding charities. Had they too much 
church property? Were they overloaded 
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with charitable bequests? They wanted 
more religious instruction. ‘* You and I,” 
said the hon. and learned Member, ‘“ differ 
upon points of religion; but we agree 
upon this—that it is our first duty to give 
religious instruction to the rising gene- 
ration. Do not attempt to stop the hand 
of charity. Of whatever sect or persuasion 
we may be, let us encourage bequests for 
giving instruction to the young; and let 
us not by a one-sided or rather left-handed 
Act of Parliament obstruct the diffusion of 
spiritual instruction. If the noble Lord 
succeeds in removing this obstruction, he 
will gain credit with the people of Eng- 
land, and with the Christian world at 
large.” 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
could not suffer this discussion to close 
without offering a few observations upon 
the subject. He believed that the noble 
Lord had paid the greatest attention to the 
subject ; and it was with very great regret 
that, after the most careful consideration, 
he could not consent to the second reading 
of this Bill. It was necessary to under- 
stand the question. They were called upon 
to decide upon the propriety of repealing the 
Act 9 George II., c. 36, and to substitute 


some other provision in lieu of it. The House 
had been referred to a Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1844 on Mortmain, for an expla- 
nation of all the details of the subject, and 


for proper information. He had turned to 
that Report, and he had found a most re- 
markable inaccuracy in the very outset of 
it ; for he found it there stated that the 9 
George II., c. 36, was treated and acknow- 
ledged as the existing law on the subject 
of mortmain. But it was not only not the 
existing law on the subject of mortmain, 
but the Act was not at all applicable to 
mortmain; and if the House looked at the 
evidence of Sir Francis Palgrave (who had 
been characterized as the modern Selden) 
they would find such a clear and distinct 
explanation of the Statute of 9 George II., 
ec. 36, as should have prevented any mis- 
take. Sir Francis said— 

“In the first place, the term mortmain, in the 
way in which it is used in common discourse, and 
generally employed, is in some degree inaccurate. 
Mortmain, in a legal sense, means simply the 
acquisition of real property by corporate bodies 
having perpetual succession; but in common lan- 
guage it is applied to the restrictions imposed by 
the 9th George II., which prevent the giving of 
landed property to charitable purposes. It is very 
important to call the attention of the Committee 
to this distinction, because the erroneous or con- 
versational sense has been sanctioned by great 
authorities; for example, by Sir William Grant, 
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who, in a case arising upon the 9th of George If, 
(“ Attorney General v. Stuart,” 2 Merivale, 261) 
says, ‘I conceive the object of the Statute of 
Mortmain is wholly political ;’ and if so high an 
authority could misconstrue such a Statute 
others may not have seen accurately the bearing 
of earlier Statutes which have a very materiaj 
influence upon the question. You think Sjp 
William Grant misconstrued it by ascribing jt 
to political influence ? His misconstruction COh- 
sists in denominating this Statute a Statute 
of mortmain, whereas it is not mortmain; jt js 
a Statute for preventing the alienation of land 
to charitable uses; preventing, of course, real 
property being given to charitable corporations, as 
well as to trustees for charities. The Statute 9th 
George II. has no peculiar reference to communi. 
ties having perpetual succession. It does not pre. 
vent bequeathing land for purposes not being 
charitable ; for example, to the city of London, or 
to any non-charitable institution or society em- 
powered to take land. The Statutes of mortmain 
apply generally to all corporations having per. 
petual succession.” 

Now, it would be most important for the 
House to bear this distinction in mind 
throughout the whole discussion: they 
must distinguish between the mortmain 
Acts and the 9th George II., ¢. 36, which 
was no Mortmain Act at all, but was passed 
to prevent devises of land altogether, and 
gifts, except under restrictions, for charita- 
ble purposes. With regard to the Mortmain 
Acts: the first was Magna Charta, as con- 
firmed by the 9 Henry III., which first 
imposed restrictions upon gifts of land to 
religious houses; and it only prevented 
religious houses from taking such gifts, and 
leasing the lands so taken back again to 
the donor, whereby certain incidents of 
tenure were lost to the Lords. That Act 
was intended to prevent such gifts to 
religious houses; it only applied to the 
regular and not to the secular clergy; and 
one of its objects was to secure certain 
civil rights to the lords and the State. It 
was curious to trace the history of the 
struggle between the ecclesiastical bodies 
and the Legislature on the subject of the 
Statutes of mortmain. The ecclesiastical 
bodies were desirous of evading the Sta- 
tutes ; and the object of most of the legis- 
lative enactments was to provide a remedy 
for particular devices as they grew up. The 
next device of the ecclesiastical bodies was 
to take long terms of years, which was the 
origin of the long terms in our family settle- 
ments. The 7 Edward I. provided that no 
person, religious or other, should acquire 
for a term of years land in mortmain, 
under penalty of forfeiture ; and the 13 Ed- 
ward I., introduced a provision on the same 
subject, and it provided against another 
evasion, by what was termed common reco- 
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yeries, enacting that the questions as to 
the right of the plaintiff or demandant 
should be decided by a jury. The clergy 
then devised the distinction now preserved 
between the use and the possession of lands, 
which was not granted to themselves, but 
to nominal feottees, the religious houses 
reserving all the profits to themselves. The 
15 Richard IL., c. 5, introduced a provision 
by which no such purchase could be made 
in future, and enacted, that such lands 
already purchased should be amortized by 
the King, or the landlord. And this Act 
of 13 Richard II. for the first time ap- 
plied the mortmain Acts to secular corpo- 
rations, as well as spiritual corporations. 
The 23 Henry VIII., afterwards pre- 
vented gifts in mortmain for superstitious 
uses. Thus the law continued both as 
to mortmain and superstitious uses, with 
the exception of the 7th and 8th Wil- 
liam III., which empowered the Crown to 
grant leases to corporations to hold lands 
in mortmain, and provided that no gift or 
devise to a spiritual or lay corporation 
should be valid without a license from the 
Crown; but there might be a gift or devise 
of land or of money for charitable purposes 
without any restriction whatever. Such 
being the state of the law, the Act 9 George 
II. passed. The Committee had said that 
“they had failed to arrive at any certain 
knowledge of the true grounds on which 
that Act was passed.’’ He (the Attorney 
General) had looked at the Act itself, and 
it was evident, by the words of the Act, 
what motive had induced the Legislature to 
pass it. He found that although the title 
was general (the title was no part of an 
Act of Parliament), the preamble and the 
enacting part showed what were the inten- 
tions of the Legislature, and the mischiefs 
they meant to guard against. The pre- 
amble has this recital :— 

“Whereas gifts, or alienations of lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, in mortmain, are prohi- 
bited or restrained by Magna Charta, and divers 
other wholesome laws, as prejudicial to and against 
the common utility; nevertheless, this public mis- 
chief has of late greatly increased by many large 
and improvident alienations or dispositions made 
by languishing or dying persons, or by other per- 
Sons, to uses called charitable uses, to take place 
after their deaths, to the disherison of their lawful 
heirs,” 

Now, when he saw that the preamble, 
which was frequently called in the profes- 
sion the key to the meaning of the Legis- 
lature, states that these alienations were 

¢ by persons to the disherison of their 
lawful heirs, he could not doubt what was 
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the mischief it was intended to prevent. 
The enactment was applied, therefore, pre- 
cisely and specifically to the mischief. The 
Act prohibits altogether any devise of land, 
or that which savours of the realty, for 
charitable uses; but it allows gifts of land 
to be made for that purpose, if made by 
deed executed twelve months before the 
death of the donor, and enrolled within six 
months after its execution. It had been 
apprehended that persons might be in- 
fluenced in moments when the mind was 
weakened and the body broken down by 
disease, to give away their property. But 
this danger was not thought proper to be 
guarded against in the case of personal 
property, which had no local, permanent, 
or visible character; the Legislature show- 
ing their feeling on the subject by mak- 
ing a distinction between the two species 
of property, and preventing the testator 
from exercising the power of giving away 
his real or landed property, while no such 
restriction was imposed upon him with 
regard to personal property. Let it not be 
imagined that at the time this Act was 
passed there was any apprehension that 
Roman Catholie priests would influence 
dying penitents, and that this was the dan- 
ger intended to be provided against. On 
the contrary, when the Act of 9 George II. 
was framed, Roman Catholics did not enjoy 
the power of holding or using land; for it 
was not until the 18th of George III., or 
forty-two years afterward, that they were 
allowed to take land. The object of the 
Legislature was to prevent the undue in- 
fluence which was likely to be exercised 
at the approach of death in favour of 
pious and charitable uses. Such being 
the law of the case, the question na- 
turally arose, did any great mischief 
result from the provisions of the 9th of 
George II., which called for the inter- 
ference of the Legislature at the present 
moment? In satisfying himself upon that 
point, he naturally turned to the evidence 
taken before the Committee which had sat 
on this subject; and after reading over the 
whole of that evidence as carefully as his 
other engagements would permit, he had 
laid it down with the impression that there 
had been no case made out of any erying 
mischief which called for this or any other 
remedy that could be proposed. When he 
attempted to ascertain what were the views 
of the different individuals who appeared 
before that Committee, he could not help 
feeling how difficult and dangerous a task 
it was to attempt interfering with the law, 
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and how apprehensive persons ought to be 
of the consequences of such interference— 
consequences which it was often almost im- 
possible to have anticipated. He found 
that one witness was for upholding the ex- 
isting law in its full vigour; that another 
was for making it infinitely more stringent; 
while a third, a man whom they all es- 
teemed and respected, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, was disposed to relax the law in 
favour of the Established Church, but 
not one step further. And when the no- 
ble Lord stated that all the conveyancers 
denounced the Act of the 9th of George 
Il., he should have made an exception 
with regard to the evidence of Mr. Hodg- 
son and Mr. Mathews, both of whom were 
opposed to a repeal of that Act, especially 
with regard to wills, though they would 
slightly alter its provisions with respect to 
deeds. He altogether denied that the prac- 
tice of the Legislature in later times had 
been to relax the laws of mortmain. Although 
in the case of the Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
and some other favoured instances, the law 
might have been, to a certain extent, re- 
laxed, yet it should not be forgotten that 
very lately the Legislature had given its 
sanction, in the passing of the Charitable 


Bequests Act, to an extension of the law 


to Ireland. By the Act to which he al- 
Juded, the principle of the Act 9th George 
II. was applied for the first time to Ire- 
land, as in that country no restriction of 
the kind had previously existed. He would 
beg to refer the noble Member for Shrop- 
shire (Lord Clive) to that fact, in answer to 
his allegation that the principle of the law 
had been relaxed. As the arguments 
against the measure had been nearly ex- 
hausted by hon. Gentlemen who had _pre- 
ceded him, he would not detain the House 
by going further into them. It had been 
stated that there were no instances of the 
ministers of any religious denomination in- 
fluencing dying persons to leave property 
for religious purposes; but, on this sub- 
ject, he would beg to call the attention 
of the Ilouse to some of the answers 
given by the Rey. Mr. Sherburne and the 
Rey. Mr. Trappe. The former rev. Gen- 
tleman stated this in his evidence (Ques- 
tion 1,104), in answer to the following 
question from the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract :— 

“ Would you admit it to be a doctrine of your 
Church, upon which you would practically act, 
that it would be your duty, in case you found a 
penitent upon his death-bed, to incline him to leave 
bequests to charitable and religious purposes, for 
the advantage and good of his soul ?—I never 
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have recommended anything of the kind, and the 
probability is, that I shall never do so; but the 

if a person looks upon certain spiritual deeds ag 
beneficial, and he is unable to do those of one 
kind, he may properly, I think, do those of ano. 
ther ; a person, for example, cannot pray much 
and he cannot do many other things of the same 
kind when he is very ill, but he can give alms 
sometimes, and he can do such things as are ye 

well deserving of recommendation ; but as to urg. 
ing a person to do anything of the kind, I would 
never do it; but if a person should say to me 
‘Is it not well to do so?’ I should say, it is well, 

“ My question was, whether such conduct, or 
persuasion of the penitent, would be considered ag 
dogmatically incorrect ?—I think it would not be 
dogmatically correct.” 

Again, the Rev. F. Trappe stated, in . 
149 of the evidence, in answer to the 
Chairman (Lord John Manners)— 

“Ts it your opinion that the Catholic clergy 
have the means of exercising undue influence to 
procure money from their penitents, to the injury 
of their families ?—If they are so profligate as to 
avail themselves of it, they certainly have the 
means ; and I am quite certain, in practice, that I 
could often have got large sums, if I had tried, 

“Have you any reason to believe that any Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman does use that influence? 
—yYes, I have had reason to believe so; not in 
very great sums. 

“Do the Roman Catholic clergy interfere in 

making wills for their penitents, so as to get pro- 
perty for themselves, or for charitable purposes? 
—I believe so; and I have heard of instances from 
such respectable authority, that I ean entertain no 
doubt that it is sometimes done.” 
Now, it appeared that the Rev. Mr. Trappe 
was under suspension at the time he gave 
that evidence; but then he was either a 
respectable person, or he was not. If he 
were respectable, his evidence must have 
weight; if he were not, then the House 
should consider the danger of such persons 
surrounding the death-bed of penitents. 
He thought it unnecessary to enter into 
the different clauses of the Act. The 
noble Lord had relied on the fact of par- 
ticular formalities being required in some 
cases; but then the cautions aud safe- 
guards suggested by the Bill were only 
to be ‘used on occasions when the donor 
was giving away by will or deed more than 
half his entire property, estates, or effects, 
whether real or personal. It appeared to 
him that no case whatever had been made 
out against the 9th of George II.; that 
the points relied upon were inconsistent 
and unsatisfactory ; and that the noble 
Lord had, therefore, failed in laying & 
foundation before the House for the changes 
proposed by this Bill. He thought it would 
be most dangerous for persons inops con 
cilii to be permitted to dispose of theit 
property, real as well as personal, to 
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rejudice of their heirs and relations; and 
on these grounds he certainly could not 
give his consent to the second reading of 


the Bill. 

Mr. CHARLES BULLER said, long 
as this discussion had been protracted, he 
would make no apology to the House for 
trespassing for some minutes on their at- 
tention in reference to the subject before 
them, not only because his name appeared 
on the back of the Bill, but also because, 
since the first introduction of this subject 
tothe House, he had always supported the 
noble Lord upon it, and because, almost 
without exception, his hon. Friends on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House had 
given no support to this Bill. He wished, 
therefore, to state the reasons which had 
urged him to give his most cordial support 
to the proposal of the noble Lord. He 
would not follow the arguments either of 
the hon. Member for the University of Ox- 
ford, or of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down, or the speeches 
made by other hon, Members, with respect 
to the minute details of the Bill, as these 
were points which could best be discussed 
when the Bill got into Committee, which he 
did not despair of seeing. That to which 
he called the attention of the House more 
directly was the principles of the Bill, and 
the objects which it had in view. He might 
say generally that the object of the Bill 
was to effect a uniformity of the law with 
respect to real and personal property. 
That, he should say, was an object which 
was in all instances desirable to effect to 
as great an extent as possible, in order 
that the holders of different kinds of pro- 
perty might not be confused by the econ- 
flicting operation of the laws made for their 
regulation. In the matter at present be- 
fore the House, he thought that a sufficient 
case had been made out from the evidence 
to show that it would be, at any rate, de- 
sirable to put the law with regard to real 
and to personal property upon the same 
footing; and for this obvious reason, that 
the distinctions made by the law between 
real and personal property were not always 
understood by the lawyers themselves, and 
Were most @ndoubtedly not understood by 
the publie generally. In proof of this fact, 
he need only observe, that many instances 
had occurred in which property, treated as 
personal property, had been found after- 
wards to come under the restrictions apply- 
ing to real property. Now, that was an 
evil which they had a right to remedy. He 
would say that in England the law should 
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be so clear ir this respect that all persons 
should be enabled to know what property 
they might devise for charitable purposes, 
and what property they could not so treat. 
To do this, were they to make the disposi- 
tion of real property as free as in the case 
of personal property, or were they to place 
on the latter the restrictions which existed 
with regard to real property? for hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite ought to carry their argu- 
ment to that extent. They were guilty of 
an inconsistency in putting forward, as the 
ground on which they opposed this Bill, 
the necessity of continuing restrictions in 
the case of real property, while they de- 
clined extending the same restrictions to 
personal property. Were they to show 
that jealous care of real property, while 
they neglected personal property, which re- 
quired their care still more? Were they 
impressed with the idea that while the 
churchman was to watch by the bed of the 
rich proprietor of land in his last moments, 
unable to take any advantage of the dispo- 
sitions of nature at that awful hour—while 
the law gave that protection to the owner 
of real property—no provision was to be 
made for that far more numerous class 
whose sole possession consisted in personal 
property ? The landed proprietors of Eng- 
land were, after all, a comparatively small 
number in respect to the holders of per- 
sonal property; and on which of the two 
classes would frauds, if perpetrated at such 
moments, operate most severely? Most 
undoubtedly on those who were dependent 
on personal property. If they could per- 
suade the rich gentleman having 10,000/, 
a year in landed property, to leave a por- 
tion of that property to the Church, or for 
any charitable uses, the evil would be far 
less felt than in the case of the poor man 
who might take a part of his small pro- 
perty from his family to apply it to similar 
uses. Surely the protection extended to 
the rich man, ought, by a just and wise Le- 
gislature to be also insured to the poor 
man, whose only property consisted in per- 
sonal estate. The retired tradesman, the 
retired professional man, the getired mer- 
chant, and the annuitant who lived on the 
interest derived from funded property, 
might each give away his property for 
charitable or religious uses without the 
slightest hindrance; but the moment the 
landed proprietor was concerned, then the 
Legislature at once interfered, and de- 
clared that he should not disinherit his 
heirs. He maintained that if the one class 
were subjected to these disabilities, the 
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other class ought to be treated in a similar 
manner; and therefore if there were any 
force in the objections put forward against 
this Bill, it was gross inconsistency in that 
House not to extend the same protection to 
the holders of personal property, which, as 
landed proprietors, they extended to them- 
selves. They had the unequivocal declara- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet opposite, that 
all personal property was exempt from the 
operation of the existing law, of which they 
complained; but they had at the same time 
the fact, of not the slightest complaint or 
allegation of improper interference with 
dying persons by their religious attendants. 
He would submit, therefore, that these facts 
proved hon. Gentlemen opposite to be in- 
sincere—if he might use the term without 
offence—in the course which they adopted. 
They elevated the supposed dangers to a 
disproportionate magnitude when they wish- 
ed to resist an alteration of the law; but 
they, at the same time, showed by their 
conduct that they felt perfectly convinced 
that the great majority of the community 
went on perfectly well without requiring the 
safeguard of this law, the necessity of 
which was so strongly contended for. 
With regard to the 45,000,000I. a year of 
personal property which was bequeathed 
in this country, there were no complaints 
alleged. Was it not, therefore, fair to 
suppose that the owners of personal pro- 
perty were quite sufficiently anxious to pro- 
vide for their heirs? And this feeling 
experience showed to be ten times as strong 
in regard to the transmission of real pro- 
perty. These were the grounds on which 
he supported this alteration of the laws of 
mortmain. He did not think that it was 
a mischievous thing in any country for per- 
sons on their death-beds, or at other times, 
to appropriate any portion of their property 
to public purposes. It seemed to him that 
the feeling was strong enough among man- 
kind generally to take care of their heirs 
and relations. Not only that natural feel- 
ing, but also the custom of this country in 
maintaining the law of primogeniture, tend- 
ed to preveas persons from being too much 
inclined to separate their property in order 
to devote portions of it to public or chari- 
table uses. He thought that it would be 
more consistent with the real wants of 
the age to give every possible encourage- 
ment to the appropriation of property for 
public purposes. There was certainly no 
indisposition among their countrymen, or 
no disinelination to devote their energies 
and their lives tothe accumulation of large 
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properties for themselves and their fami. 
lies. The feeling was also, he thought 
prevalent in favour of leaving the reat 
bulk of the property with the eldest gon, 
in order to try to found wealthy families, and 
to vie with the aristocracy. The same 
feeling respecting the transmission of large 
properties also prevailed among the aristo. 
eracy. That feeling was one which, in his 
opinion, no wise and enlightened Legisla. 
ture should wish to encourage. On the 
contrary, they ought to promote any ten. 
dency which might exist in favour of de. 
voting some portion of private accumula. 
tions to the great wants of the country, 
They had the fact of great annual subserip. 
tions being collected for religious and cha. 
ritable purposes; but they had no instances, 
iike those in former ages, of individuals 
founding magnificent churches and el. 
leges, and other public institutions. The 
disposition to grant property for public 
purposes was, in his opinion, a laudable 
disposition, and one that ought to be en 
couraged. He would say, too, that they 
had no reason to apprehend that this dis. 
position would be carried to too great 
lengths. The feeling of the present age 
was not in favour of founding colleges or 
other great public institutions, merely with 
a view, on the part of the donor, of leaving 
his name to posterity. The Act of the 
9th George II. was in his view quite suffi- 
cient to show that they need apprehend no 
danger from its repeal; and he would also 
submit that every argument of public poliey 
would lead to the necessity of establishing 
uniformity in the law. He believed that 
there was nothing would prove more bene- 
ficial to the Established Church than an 
alteration of this law; and on this point he 
differed altogether from his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
He had always looked back to the policy 
of their ancestors as a wise one, which en- 
couraged in every possible way the making 
the Church independent of the support of 
individuals, and to provide for its ministers 
by appropriating property for their use 
which they would hold in the same manner 
as other possessors of property. His hom 
Friend, with his usual liberality on suelt 
subjects, said that he thought the principle 
of the law of mortmain ought to be relaxed 
in favour of the Established Chureh, but 
not in favour of other religious persuasions 
There again he should differ from his hon. 
Friend. He would treat all religious eom- 
munities in the same manner. Was it right 
that all the property belonging to dissent 
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ing bodies should be held by—he would not 
call it evasion of the law—but by a con- 
sant application of the provisions of the 
law, which enabled them to hold property 
in perpetuity by continual re-settlements ? 
That was not a desirable state of things to 
have continued with reference to the Wes- 
leyans, and other religious bodies, who 
had to depend on the liberality of their 
flocks. It would, he thought, be far better 
to do away with all that cumbrous machi- 
nery, and tell these bodies at once that 
they might come under the operation of 
the law. He did not think that it had 
been at all shown that the properties of 
public bodies were worse managed than 
those of individuals. If they looked to 
Greenwich Hospital, and to the Universi- 
ties and Colleges, they would find that 
these institutions were attended to, not for 
the good of the immediate possessors, but 
for the benefit of the institutions in perpe- 
tuity. He would not say that the estates 
of corporate bodies were as well conducted 
as those of some enterprising individual 
proprietors ; but taking them on the whole, 
he would maintain that they were as well 
conducted as those of other proprietors. 
Having stated these grounds for the ge- 


neral support of the Bil, he would enter 
into no very minute inquiries into the de- 
tails referred to by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, and by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 


of Oxford. He could not, however, avoid 
alluding to the assertion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the Legislature 
had by a recent enactment extended the 
principle of the 9th George II. to Ireland. 
He would be perfectly content, for his own 
part, if the House were prepared to extend 
to England the principle of the Irish Cha- 
ritable Bequests Act, with all its restric- 
tions. As he understood it, the Act of the 
9th George II. required that the grant for 
religious or charitable purposes must take 
effect immediately. One of the great me- 
rits of that Act had been stated to be that 
it tested the sincerity of the donor, by re- 
quiring that he should deprive himself of 
the enjoyment of the property during his 
lifetime. Now, he did not want any such 
test of charity or of any other virtue what- 
ever. He thought the restriction a very 
unwise one, and one which afforded no fair 
trial of the existence of the virtue. But 
his hon. and learned Friend said, that the 
restrictions of the 9th George II. were ex- 
tended to Ireland by the Bequests Act. 
[The Arroryey GeneraL: I said the 
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principle of the Act was extended to Ire- 
land.| He thought it was not so. The Irish 
Act only provided that bequests should 
be made three months before the death of 
the testator, while it did not require that 
the bequest should take effect immediately. 
In Ireland the testator was not deprived of 
a single comfort during his lifetime, as the 
bequest was not to take effect until after 
his death; and he was therefore justified in 
saying that the provision of that Act was 
totally different from that in force in Eng- 
land. As to other objections that had been 
raised, they were such as could be best con- 
sidered in Committee, and he would not, 
therefore, enter into them at present.. He 
trusted the House would not now go back 
to the feelings exhibited by hon. Members 
on both sides of it, when this subject had 
been brought forward on former years; and 
he would call upon his noble Friend, if he 
were even now defeated in his object, not 
to relax his efforts or to abandon the prin- 
ciples on which he relied, and which he 
(Mr. Buller) was convinced would ultimately 
triumph. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL would 
vote against the Bill, as being wholly un- 
called for, and opposed both to the prin- 
ciple and the policy of the law of England. 
His hon. Friend who had last addressed 
the House, had correctly stated that the 
difference that existed, was between law 
that atiected real and personal property ; 
but he wondered that it had not occurred 
to his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. C. 
Buller) that it would be utterly impossible, 
consistently with the law of England, to 
assdnilate real and personal property. A 
distinction between them almost univer- 
sally pervaded the law. With respect to 
the disposition allowed by this Bill of real 
and personal estates for charitable pur- 
poses, that which was personal and was 
devoted to charitable purposes, was not 
against the policy of the law ; but if the 
same provisions were brought to bear on 
real estates, they would be contrary to the 
first principles and the policy of the law. 
When he looked at the first clause of the 
Bill, and found that this, its essential pro- 
vision, enabled any person to dispose by 
will or deed of real as well as of personal 
estates to any amount, and without any 
restriction, he thought it could hardly have 
occurred to the framer of the clause to 
what extent its operation would militate 
against the principles of the law ; and it 
would be impossible to amend this clause 
without altering the whole principle of the 
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Bill. He found a direct power given to a 
testator, at his own free will and pleasure, 
to dispose of real estates of any amount 
to any corporation without restriction. 
This struck directly at the prerogative of 
the Crown, and at the real interests of the 
public. It was the known law of the land 
that no corporation, except those created 
by Act of Parliament, with an express 
provision to that effect, could use or dis- 
pose of lands without the direct license of 
the Crown. This license was never granted 
without the advice of a Minister of the 
Crown responsible for the advice. Whereas 
under that Bill, the first direct effort con- 
templated was to enable any individual, 
without the consent of the Crown, to be- 
queath lands, and invest them in any cor- 
porate ‘body for any purpose, without per- 
mitting the Crown to possess any control 
whatever ; a power which he considered 
was in every way calculated to prove inju- 
rious to the best interests of the country, 
when left without the control of some 
responsible person; and if there were no 
other objection than that of depriving the 
Crown of its prerogative, he considered it 
would be an insuperable one, according to 
the constitution and principle of the law of 
this kingdom. And when they came to 
consider the true policy of the law, it 
created surprise that such a proposition 
should be made; as the whole Bill was di- 
rectly against what had always been held 
as the public policy of this country. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to show the different effects pro- 
duced upon the publie by the disposal of 
personal and real property. In reference 
to the former, he said the effect was tri- 
fling, as when a person bequeathed his 
personal property—for instance, supposing 
it to be money invested in the funds or any 
other public security—the act of his doing 
so did not in any way injure the public, as 
the circulation of that money was not 
thereby withdrawn from the public, but 
they still retained the same benefit; but in 
real property it was very different, as it 
was a fixed estate that must remain under 
the control of the possessor of it alone; 
and it had been the policy of the country 
from time immemorial that the Crown 
should possess a prerogative over it, which 
had always been exercised, and which it 
was well known deprived landowners of the 
power of even entailing it upon their own 
offspring for more than a few generations, 
Land would be incapable of improvement 
or change according to the noble Lord’s 





Bill, which he considered to be a 

evil, In short, he thought the noble Lon 
had not considered what must be the prac. 
tical operation of such a measure, At 
present land in trust for charitable pur. 
poses might be improved; but by the pro- 
jected Bill no one who held land in per- 
petuity under it could deal with these 
lands, except according to the strict terms 
of the will creating the trust, or under the 
authority of the Lord Chancellor. Would 
not such restrictions put a stop to all im. 
provements not consistent with the terms 
of the instrument? Was not that of itself 
a great objection? Whilst other lands, 
passing from hand to hand, were upon 
each change undergoing vast improvements, 
the lands derived under the Bill of the 
noble Lord would remain stationary—inea- 
pable of transition. In ordinary cases of 
bequests, the money would be blended 
with the circulation of the country; but 
here there was perfect stagnation, which, 
considering the limited geographical extent 
of the country, the increasing population, 
and the necessity for making available 
every inch of land for the purpose of culti- 
vation, according to the most improved 
method, was, he repeated, a great objec- 
tion, and one which the Legislature could 
not overlook. The Bill had already u- 
dergone so much discussion, that he did 
not feel justified in detaining the Louse in 
alluding to the different clauses ; but could 
not help saying, that if the noble Lord had 
brought in the Bill at the request and by 
the advice of the most skilful and experi 
enced lawyer, in order to promote litiga- 
tion, he could not have introduced one 
which was likely to prove a more fruitful 
source than the present. There was not, 
he would undertake to say, one clause from 
the beginning to the end of it, which, in all 
human probability, would not produce 
twenty lawsuits every year. In one clause 
there was the expression ‘‘ public policy,” 
upon which the construction of the clause 
in a great manner hinged. What was 
‘‘ public policy ?”’ The noble Lord did not 
go on to define it in his Bill, which was 
in itself a striking exception to the general 
course of public policy. Again, in the 
third section, there was a requirement, 
when the testator devised more than half 
his property for charitable purposes, that 
there should be a certificate, attested by 
three witnesses—the medical attendant one 
of them—* that no undue influence or soli- 
citation had been used.” The Bill did not 
set forth that the attesting witnesses should 
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make this declaration according to the best 
of their belief : they must do so positively. 
How could they do so? It would be a 
most rash declaration for any man to make. 
But yet, if the attestation was not positive, 
the terms of the instrument had been de- 
arted from, and the bequest was invali- 
dated, probably, after a tedious lawsuit. 
With respect to the reference to the Lord 
Chancellor as regarded provisions for rela- 
tions, he thought it was most unsatisfac- 
tory. Such relations must be reduced to a 
state of destitution indeed, when they 
would apply to the Lord Chancellor. But 
how could they doso? Either by a tedious 
and expensive process, or by suing in forma 
pauperis. As to the latter, a man might 
be in very indigent circumstances, and yet 
notable to sue in that way. He saw nothing 
in the arguments which had been adduced 
which entitled the noble Lord to call upon 
Parliament to pass such a Bill. Several 
eases had been cited by the noble Lord: 
amongst others, that one of the late Mar- 
quess of Westminster, which he thought 
was not at all a case in point. The late 
Marquess of Westminster wished to have 
left certain Jands for charitable pur- 
poses, but in consequence of his death 
the requirements of the present law were 
not complied with, and so the claim failed. 
He (the Solicitor General) had never heard 
of such a case ; butif it had been so, there 
was nothing to prevent the present Mar- 
quess, as his heir-at-law, following out his 
intentions, supposing that the late Mar- 
quess had absolute power over the lands, 
from their not being entailed. He, there- 
fore, contended that no case had been made 
out calling for the interposition of the Le- 
gislature: but even if a case had been 
made out, the principles involved in this Bill 
were so directly opposite to the very first 
principles of our Constitution and public 
policy, that he thought he would best dis- 
charge his duty by voting against the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord. 

Sir J. HANMER was surprised at many 
of the statements of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General. He would not 
pledge himself to an unqualified assent to 
all the provisions of the Bill, but would 
Vote for its going into Committee. He did 
not think landed and personal property 
ought to stand on the same footing. He 
would not give full rein to the desire of his 
noble Friend, but at the same time thought 
there would be no danger whatever in 
giving a certain defined and limited appli- 
tation to his Bill. He had great objection 





to the law as it now stood; for of all laws 
that he could conceive, the greatest nui- 
sance of a law was that which, like the 
present law of Charitable Bequests, could 
be easily evaded. In fact the present law 
was continually evaded; and he would ven- 
ture to say that the solicitor of any hon. 
Member would undertake to evade the pro- 
visions of the 9th George II. And as to 
litigation, he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House had been too lavish of his censure 
on the present Bill in this respect. He 
would venture to say there was no Act of 
Parliament, however ably and carefully 
drawn up, in which that hon. and learned 
Gentleman would not find twenty loop- 
holes. A noble and learned Lord in the 
other House possessed the same facility, 
Lord Eldon used to fall into a perfect 
tremor at the sight of a new Act of Parlia- 
ment ; and, indeed, there was, as he had 
already said, no Act which was not liable 
to the same fault-finding. As to the pre- 
sent law, he knew of his own personal 
knowledge that it had been evaded, and 
that it was in fact, as to restrictive powers, 
but so much waste paper. Was the state 
of the large towns with respect to the 
Church satisfactory under the present law ? 
He thought not. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Oxford had appealed to Go- 
vernment to take into consideration the 
state of the Church in the large towns, 
and make considerable grants of public 
money for the purpose of bettering its con- 
dition. The Government had declined, and 
as he thought very properly declined, ac- 
ceding to the request ; but in that refusal 
he thought they had accepted an obligation 
to revise the law by which private charity 
was restrained. It was perfectly frightful 
to see the state of the Church in the large 
towns. He would not dilate upon the du- 
ties which a conscientious clergyman had 
there to perform; but every hon. Member 
must be aware that such a post ought to 
be filled by a man of the highest character 
and the greatest ability, tact, piety, and 
activity; and yet such a man received no 
more compensation than one of their me- 
nial servants. He would be exceedingly 
glad to see all the heartburning which 
arose out of the state of the Church in the 
large towns satisfactorily settled ; and for 
this purpose the present law of mortmain 
must be considered. It was his determina- 
tion to yote for going into Committee on 
the Bill. 

Mr. HAWES said, when a Bill of so 
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much importance was introduced, some 
grand practical evil should be pointed out, 
to remove which legislation was rendered 
necessary. Now, he had not seen that 
any such evil was pointed out in this case ; 
and as to the statement of the hon. Ba- 
ronet who had just spoken respecting the 
spiritual superintendence of the large towns 
in this country, he thought that this Bill 
would not in any way facilitate the provi- 
sion for that purpose which was considered 
desirable. He did not wish to see either 
personal or real property accumulated in 
the hands of ecclesiastical or lay corpora- 
tions; and he was disposed to think that 
the jealousy of such accumulations, which 
led to the enactment of Statutes of mort- 
main, was founded on just principles. He 
objected to the principle of this Bill in toto; 
he did not think it was susceptible of im- 
provement ; and therefore he could not 
consent to go into Committee on this mea- 
sure. He would prefer seeing some re- 
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strietions placed on the bequest of personal 
property, rather than facilities atiorded for 
the bequest of real property. 

Viscount EBRINGTON wished this bill 
to go into Committee, though he would not 
pledge himself to all its details. 


He con- 
sidered that, in the present day, instead of 
too much money being appropriated to 
charitable purposes, persons were rather 
disposed to expend money on their own 
personal comfort and that of their families. 
He wished to state, not with any view of 
affording another instance of inconsistency 
on the part of the right hon. Home Secre- 
tary, for that was superfluous, that the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), when 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Manners) brought 
forward a similar measure to the present, 
last year, expressed his opinion that such 
a measure ought not to be confined to the 
Established Church, but ought to extend 
generally to all denominations. Now, one 
of the very next measures brought forward 
with the sanction of Ministers, was the 
Church Endowment Bill, in which there 
was a direct interference with the law of 
mortmain. How was it, he would ask, 
that the right hon. Baronet, within a few 
days after making the declaration to which 
he had referred, could sanction a measure 
which interfered with the Statutes of mort- 
main in favour of the Established Church 
only? He (Lord Ebrington) considered, 
that if such an interference was sanctioned, 
the same privilege which had been accorded 
to the Established Church, ought to be ex- 
tended to the Roman Catholies and Dis- 
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senters. He would vote for the second 
reading of the bill, without pledging him. 
self, as he had before said, to all its de. 
tails. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN said, the noble Lord 
who had just sat down had referred to the 
Church Endowment Bill, which provided 
for the appropriation of a limited amount 
of land—[Sir J. Granam: A limited 
amount of acreage ]—to the endowment of 
churches, and had rested on that ground in 
some measure his support of the present 
Bill. Now there was the greatest differ. 
ence between granting small sums or allow. 
ing the appropriation of a limited acreage 
for the endowment of churches and school- 
houses, and enabling persons to obtain from 
those who were influenced by charitable 
feelings large grants of landed property, 
which, instead of being available for the 
commercial interests of the country, would 
be placed under permanent ecclesiastical 
control. Were they prepared to afford 
facilities to ecclesiastical or lay bodies for 
obtaining, by the means which had been 
referred to by the Attorney General—by 
taking advantage of the weakness of a man 
on his death-bed, whose powers of mind and 
body were impaired, and who was in those 
circumstances in which it was most de- 
sirable to guard against the improper dis- 
posal of property—grants of large traets of 
soil, the value of which could only be main- 
tained by perseverance in an improved 
system of cultivation? On these grounds, 
although fully appreciating the motives 
which had induced his noble Friend to bring 
forward this measure, he felt it his duty to 
oppose the Bill. 

Mr. P. BORTHWICK denied that all 
the lands in Scotland whieh were under 
the dominion of the present Jaw relating to 
bequests, were in an unimproved condition. 
There, for instance, was the land adjacent 
to George Heriot’s hospital, near Edin- 
burgh, which every hon. Member who had 
seen it must admit was in a high state of 
cultivation. In fact, where such land was 
turnip sowed, it arose from other causes. 
He thought every argument that had been 
advanced, and every speech that had been 
delivered against and in support of the pre- 
sent Motion, demonstrated the propriety of 
going into Committee on this Bill. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), and 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen the At- 
torney and Solicitor Generals. had admitted 
there were evils which required correction. 
The faults noticed in the Bill, which were, 
after all, but trifling, would be remedied in 
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(ommittee; and he would, therefore, vote 
for going into Committee upon it. 

Lorv J. MANNERS hoped the House 
would allow him to notice a few of the ob- 
‘ections which had been made to his Mo- 
tion. The case of the Marquess of West- 
minster, which he had previously men- 
tioned, but did not wish to fatigue the 
House by fully detailing, had been stated 
by the Solicitor General not to be a case 
in point. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
must have arrived at that conclusion with- 
out a perfect knowledge of its nature. He 
held in his hand the fullest details, which, 
though he had not the permission of the 
gentleman who entrusted the documents to 
him to read at length, he would read an 
extract from one of them, which would 
ut the House in possession of the facts, 
and show the hardships which the present 
law entailed. The late Marquess of West- 
minster, in September, 1844, conveyed 
certain trusts for the purpose of building a 
church, a school, and twelve almshouses 
in Chelsea, setting forth the site, &e. 
Karly in the following spring the Marquess 
died, three or four months ofter the execu- 
tion of the deed. In consequence of the 
estate of the late Marquess being entailed, 
the present Marquess, although most de- 
sirous to fulfil the wishes of his deceased 
father, could not do so, according to the pre- 
sent state of the law, unless some Bill were 
brought into Parliament giving the neces- 
sary powers. The writer of the above state- 
ment added, that he had been looking for- 
ward with the most sanguine expectations to 
the realizations of the intentions of the de- 
ceased nobleman; ‘‘ but all our hopes will be 
eut short by the cruel law of mortmain.”’ 
He (Lord J. Manners) thought, where such 
cases existed as that, thére was need for 
legislative interference. From a wish not 
to occupy the attention of the House, he 
had not mentioned another case; but, chal- 
lenged as he had been to show the incon- 
veniences of the present law, he hoped the 
House would allow him shortly to state it. 
The letterwas interesting. The writersaid— 

“Tinherit a small estate from my father—a few 
acres—a small thing, but mine own. I enter- 
tain the same sort of affectionate feeling towards it 
as the nobleman for the manor which his ancestors 
have lived in for ages. Every possessor of property 
must feel anxious about its final disposal. I have 
no relative except one, who is far advanced in 
years, and whom, in the course of nature, I must 
outlive. Under these cireumstaneces, my duty 
Pointed to the poor of the parish in which the 
Property is situated as the nearest heirs. But the 
lawis such that I cannot leave my little patrimony 
for the benefit of the neighbourhood.” 





He thought that was another case showing 
the hardship of the present law of mort- 
main. Then the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had made much of an alleged infrac- 
tion of the Royal prerogative; but a stroke 
of the pen in Committee would obviate that 
objection, as it would most of those of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General had attempted to throw 
ridicule on the whole Report of the Select 
Committee on Mortmain, in consequence 
of their having stated, in the fourth 
paragraph of the Report, that the 9th of 
George II., c. 36, was, in fact, the mort- 
main law now in force. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman contended that that 
Act had nothing to do with the law of 
mortmain; and he (Lord J. Manners) was 
willing to admit that, strictly speaking, it 
was not one of the Statutes of mortmain ; 
but surely this error, which was one into 
which lawyers were constantly falling, did 
not justify the condemnation of the whole 
Report. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had affirmed the Bill to be subversive of 
“the public policy of the country.’’ If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman meant subver- 
sive of the policy of the Act of George IL., 
which it proposed to repeal, he of course 
agreed with the hon. and earned Gentle- 
man; but if he meant that the public policy 
of England had always been in favour of 
Government restrictions on charity, then 
he denied his proposition. Sir Francis 
Palgrave said, in his examination before 
the Committee, that from the reign of 
Elizabeth to that of George the Second, 
the prevailing feeling of the country, of 
the Legislature, and of the lawyers in par- 
ticular, was in favour of piety in its most 
extensive sense. He feared, after the 
speeches of the two law officers of the 
Crown, he could not say such was the feel- 
ing of the lawyers of the present day. 
If the evils which those hon. Gentlemen 
opposed to the measure seem to anticipate, 
were to follow the passing of this Bill, how 
was it that the present law did not guard 
against them in Scotland, in Ireland, and 
in our Colonies? Why were our Colo- 
nies left without protection? Canada and 
other places were, if that view be correct, 
allowed to be overridden by the priest- 
hood; and when he saw his hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle, himself a Scotch- 
man, rise to oppose him, he expected to 
hear from his hon. Friend a most melan- 
choly account of death-bed solicitations and 
destitute heirs in Scotland ; but then he 
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should have met his hon. Friend by the 
conclusive evidence of the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland, who told us there was no 
abuse of the kind. He most confidently 
asserted that a case had been made out 
for going into Committee ; and he felt as- 
sured, above all, that the present wants of 
the country were not met by its institu- 
tions. He, therefore, with all confidence, 
asked the House to give the Bill a second 
reading, for he assured them that he would 
persevere in his efforts; although he might 
be defeated this time, yet he would perse- 
vere until some great relaxation was made 
in the present law of mortmain, or he had 
carried his measure. 

The House divided:—Ayes 24; Noes 
60: Majority 36. 
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Bill put off for six months. 





METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 

Sm J. GRAHAM moved for leave tg 
bring in a Bill to amend the 7th and &th of 
Victoria, c. 84, for regulating the construe. 
tion and use of buildings in the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood, by authorizing the 
appointment of a third referee. The ob. 
ject of this appointment was to prevent the 
inconvenience arising from a difference of 
opinion among the referees; for, if there 
were only two, and they happened to be 
divided in opinion, there was no possibility 
of arriving at a decision. This addition to 
the number of the referees would not ip. 
crease the expense; because one of the 
present referees, each of whom received 
1,0002. a year, having declined to act, it 
was proposed to divide his salary between 
the one to be appointed in his place and 
the third referee, giving them 500I. a year 
each, and allowing them at the same time 
to pursue their professional avocations, 
which they would be disqualified from doing 
under the present law. 

Mr. HAWES said, that if this Bill were 
to be passed, he should like to have a dis. 
tinct understanding that some other mea- 
sure should be introduced in the course of 
the present Session of Parliament, for the 
purpose of removing the multitudinous de- 
fects which existed in the Metropolitan 
Building Act of last year. He did not 
know a single eminent builder or surveyor 
who did not say that there was but one 
remedy for that mischievous Bill, namely, 
the repeal of it altogether. Every one ae- 
quainted with its working said that it was 
almost impossible to amend it. He had 
been informed of many of the decisions of 
the official referees, all of them exhibiting the 
vexation, annoyance, and expense to which 
parties had been subjected. One was the 
case of an individual who wished to alter 
a pigeon house. A dispute arose between 
him and the district surveyors, and an ap- 
peal was made to the official referees, who 
gave a solemn decision as to whether the 
question came within the Act. All those 
cases which were left to the official referees 
could only be decided upon the payment of 
very large fees, and those fees must be 
paid by the appellants, whether the decision 
were in their favour or not. For every 
hearing by one official referee and registrar, 
the charge was a guinea and a half; and 
by two official referees and a registrar, two 
guineas. For every final award, according 
to the decision of the official referees, the 
charges ranged from one guinea to twenty- 
one guineas. [Sir J. GRAHAM: They were 
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the fees under the Act.] True, they were 
under the Act; but it was the Act of 
which he complained. He was not going 
to oppose the present Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman. On the contrary, he thought 
it was necessary from the imperfections to 
be found in the Act. It might be neces- 
sary to make what was a bad Act even 
tolerable; and he should not consider that 
he had uselessly taken up the time of the 
House if he succeeded in impressing upon 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
in every district, and amongst men upon 
whose authority reliance might be placed, 
there was but one opinion as to the mis- 
chievous effects of the Act. The introduc- 
tion of this Bill ought to be accompanied 
bya distinct promise to bring in an amended 
Bill as soon as possible in the present Ses- 
sion. He believed, however, that the sim- 
plest course would be to repeal the Act ; 
and that, by taking up the former Build- 
ings Act, and making a few Amendments, 
avery good Bill might be constructed out 
of it. He recommended the Government 
to consult some of the most eminent sur- 
veyors upon the subject. With regard to 
the board of referees, he should oppose it 
altogether. It had inflicted great incon- 


venience upon the public, and he hoped 
that that part of the Bill would be entirely 
omitted. 

Mr. HODGSON also bore testimony to 


the dissatisfaction which prevailed. The 
Act was passed in a considerable hurry, and 
there was no time given to consider its 
details. He would impress upon the right 
hon. Baronet, that, in bringing in any 
amended Bill, he should take care that its 
provisions were duly considered ; and to 
do this with advantage, he deemed it to 
be highly expedient that persons who pos- 
sessed the necessary information should be 
consulted. In the parish of St. George, 
there was the strongest feeling of disappro- 
bation as to the present Act; still he would 
not go the length of asking the right hon. 
Baronet to propose the repeal of the law, 
but to introduce an amended Bill at a 
period of the Session sufficiently early to 
enable the House to reconsider the whole 
matter. 

Mr. T. D’EYNCOURT had never heard 
4 measure more generally condemned than 
the Bill of last Session, and there was no 
doubt that it had occasioned very consider- 
able inconvenience, vexation, and expense. 
; Mr. FORSTER did not see the neces- 
sity of appointing a new referee, if the Bill 
were to be merely temporary in its dura- 
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tion. It appeared that the referees were 
to be allowed to follow their own private 
business, than which, as public officers, no- 
thing could be more objectionable on prin- 
ciple. The best remedy was the repeal of 
the Bill of last Session; but if that course 
were not adopted, he would strongly advise 
the right hon. Baronet to consult those who 
were best acquainted with the subject; and 
though it would not be right to defer the 
introduction of a new Bill to a late period 
of the Session, yet he hoped it would not 
be prepared in a hurried manner. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that at the time 
the Bill of last year was before the House, 
he marvelled very much that Members 
representing the metropolitan districts suf- 
fered it to pass; for no one who attended 
to the Bill, or rather the parts of the Bill, 
and the extraordinary alterations that took 
place in them, could fail to be convinced 
that the person who framed the Bill had 
no uniform system in view, and could have 
little sound information upon the subject. 
He had always felt confident that the Bill 
would not work well, and that it would in- 
flict the greatest inconvenience and annoy- 
ance upon every body who was so unfortu- 
nate as to live within the range of its ope- 
ration. For his part, he thought the best 
plan was to repeal the Bill and begin 
again. 

Sir J. GRAHAM was extremely sorry 
that the measure which received the sane- 
tion of the Legislature last year should 
have met with such condemnation; but it 
should be borne in mind, that in endea- 
vouring to amend the old Act, the Govern- 
ment yielded to the wish of the public, and 
also, he believed, to the wish of that House. 
The House would remember that at that 
period he had a great variety of measures 
to attend to, and that a subdivision of la- 
bour was in consequence rendered neces- 
sary. The result was, that this particular 
matter was undertaken by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests; and his 
noble Friend directed his most earnest 
attention to the preparation of the mea- 
sure. To the best of his judgment he 
brought it forward as an amended and 
useful Bill. It underwent a great deal of 
discussion in that House; and the hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. Hawes), with 
his usual assiduity, applied himself to that 
discussion. Ie advanced many objections 
to details; and for the purpose of obviating 
these, his noble Friend qualified the Bill 
as far as he possibly could, with the hope 
that it would work well. He was bound 
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to say, however, that what he had heard 
from both sides of the House, and in pri- 
vate, did lead him to the conviction that 
the measure, as it now stood, was imper- 
fect; and he begged to state, on the part 
of the Government, that they were prepar- 
ing a Bill to amend the Act of last Ses- 
sion, and that that Bill was in a very for- 
ward state. With respect to the Bill he 
now asked leave to introduce, unless the 
operation of the existing law was altoge- 
ther suspended, that Bill was indispensable. 
Under the Act of last Session, there were 
two official referees at a salary of 1,000I. 
a year each; but in giving them that 
salary they were told that they must not 
follow their own private business. One of 
them had since resigned in consequence of 
that condition being attached to the office, 
and positively refused to discharge the 
duties longer. If the disqualification to 
follow their own business were repealed, 
there would be no difficulty in finding per- 
sons fully competent to perform the duties; 
and, therefore, it was proposed to appoint 
two official referees at a salary of S00L. a 
year each, with liberty to pursue their own 
profession, in the place of one person at 
a salary of 1,0U01. a year, with the dis- 


The Army in India— 


qualifying condition attached. 
Leave given. 
Bill brought in, and read a first time. 
House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 5, 1846. 


Mrinutes.] Pustic Bitis.—Reeeived the Royal Assent. 
Public Works (Ireland); Drainage, &c. (Ireland); Fish- 
ery Piers and Harbours (Ireland); County Works Pre- 
seutments (Ireland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Landowners, Tenants, 
Farmers, and others, resident at Stow on the Wold, 
Gloucester, and several other places, for Protection to the 
Agricultural Interest.—From Inhabitants of Cripplegate 
Within, for the Total Repeal of the Corn Laws.—From 
Inhabitants of Howdon Pans, against the Reorganization 
of the Militia—From Inhabitants of Poor Law Union 
District of Ballymena, against the Poor Laws (Ireland.) 


THE ARMY IN INDIA—COLONEL 
BUNBURY. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, that 
he wished to eall the attention of the noble 
Earl at the head of the Board of Control, 
to a mistake which he made the other night 
when moving the thanks of the House to 
the army in India. He was sure that the 
mistake was unintentional, and that the 
noble Earl had no intention whatever of 
detracting from the merits of any of the 
officers who were engaged in those battles. 
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In describing the conduct of the 80th Regi. 
ment, his noble Friend said that Colonel 
Wood, the aide-de-camp of the Governor 
General, had led that regiment to the 
storming of a certain fortified post. He 
(the Duke of Richmond) did not wish to 
cast the slightest reflection on Colonel 
Wood, who had been twelve years in the 
army, and who was the junior Major of the 
regiment, and who did accompany the 80th 
in that advance: he believed that he was 
an officer of great gallantry and promise, 
But his noble Friend omitted, through 
mistake, the name of the officer who was 
really the commanding officer of the corps. 
If an aide-de-camp galloped in front of a 
regiment, he was not leading the regiment; 
it was the officer who was responsible, who 
did in fact command the regiment, that led 
it. That commanding officer was Colonel 
Bunbury, who had been in the army thirty 
years on full pay, and six years on half-pay. 
He served in the Peninsula, where he 
landed in 1808, and remained until the end 
of the war. He found that he was present 
at the capture of Oporto, the battle of Tala- 
vera, the defence of Tariffa, the battles of 
the Nive, Nivelles (where he was wounded), 
and Toulouse. He was also wounded at 
the recent battle of Moodkee. What he (the 
Duke of Richmond) wished to remark was, 
that officers were very sensitive, and natu- 
rally too, on these points; and, therefore, 
he would only ask his noble Friend whe- 
ther he was correct in stating that Colonel 
Wood, not Colonel Bunbury, led the regi- 
ment? There could be no doubt that 
Colonel Wood accompanied the regiment. 
Still, the gallant officer whom he had al- 
luded to, and he himself knew that no 
better officer ever served in the army, led 
the regiment on the occasion in question. 
He, therefore, was sure that his noble 
Friend would be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of stating, as he was sure he would 
do so, that he believed Colonel Bunbury to 
be a very good officer, and that he did 
lead his own regiment. 

The Eart of RIPON: His noble Friend, 
he was sure, acquitted him of having pwr- 
posely omitted to notice Col. Bunbury’s 
services. He had seen Col. Wood's name 
in the Gazette as having led the regiment, 
and he had, therefore, given him the credit 
of having led the regiment, not being at 
the time aware that he was junior to Colo- 
nel Bunbury. If he could have followed 
his own inclination, he would have mea- 
tioned, with becoming praise, the names 
of all the officers who distinguished them- 
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selves in those battles. Since he last ad- 
dressed the House, he had had an opportu- 
nity of referring to some additional papers; 
and he must say, that the effect of their 
eontents on his mind was to convince him 
that no officer had rendered better service, 
or better deserved the eulogium even of 
one so insignificant as he (the Earl of 
Ripon) must necessarily be on a subject 
urely professional. He was obliged to 


his noble Friend for having given him 
an opportunity of repairing an accidental 
error, and he begged to express his firm 
belief in all that could be said in Colonel 
Bunbury’s praise. 

House adjourned. 


en eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 5, 1846. 


Minores.] Pussic Bitis.—1*- Metropolitan Building 
(No. 2). 

3° and passed. Print Works. 

Perit1ONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Bright, from Fishermen 
and others inhabiting the Shetland Islands, and from 
Arthur Anderson, of the City of London, Merchant, for 
the Total and Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws.— By 
Mr. Halsey, from a number of places in the County of 
Hertford, against the proposed Government Measure re- 
specting Customs and Corn Importation.—By Mr. Baine, 
from Shipowners of the Port of Greenock, for Reduction 
of Duty on Timber.—By Mr. Hume, from Incorpora- 
tion of Guildry or Merchants in the City of Brechin, in 
favour of Burghs (Scotland) Bill—By Sir De Lacy Evans, 
from Churchwardens, Overseers, and Guardians of the 
Poor of the Parish of St. Martin in the Fields, against 
Exempting any Parties from the Metropolitan District 
Asylums.—By Mr. Wilson Patten, from Vicar and Clergy 
of the Town of Preston, for Limiting the Hours of Labour 
of Children and Young Persons employed in Factories to 
Ten.—By Mr. Hastig, from Householders of the B igh 
of Paisley, for Remission of Sentence upon Frost, Wil- 
liams, and Jones.—By Mr. Henry Berkeley, from Mer- 
chants, Shipowners, and others interested in the Trade of 
the Port and City of Bristol, for Establishment of Harbours 
of Refuge.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, and Mr. Heath- 
cote, from a number of piaces, against Enrolment of 
Militia—By Mr. Spooner, from Joshua Toulmin Smith, 
of No. 1, Hare Court, Inner Temple.—From Inhabitants 
of Hitchin and its Vicinity, for referring Foreign Disputes 
to Arbitration. 








THE ANDOVER UNION. 

Mr. ETWALL regretted that he could 
not, in deference to the wishes of many hon. 
Members of that House, postpone his Mo- 
tion; but he felt that it was one which af- 
fected the industrious classes of Andover. 
He was sure there was but one opinion in 
that House as to the way in which the 
Poor Law should be administered—that it 
should be done with fairness, impartiality, 
and kindness to the poor, and that those 
who were the inmates of the Union work- 
house should be treated with kindness and 
indulgence. But that principle had not 
been acted upon in the ease of the Andover 
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Union, and there was now no hope of re- 
dress of their grievances for the poor of that 
Union but by the interference of that House. 
It was absurd for them to look to the au- 
thorities of Somerset-house, or to their own 
board of guardians. Parliament had dele- 
gated enormous and unprecedented powers 
to the Poor Law Commissioners; and the 
more trust was reposed in them, the greater 
was their responsibility to that House and 
to the country. The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners ought ever to be ready, vigilant, 
and anxious to discover the many abuses 
that were likely to exist in the Unions, 
and when discovered, to redress them. But 
he did not think that the general tenor 
of the conduct of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners in carrying out the Poor Law, had 
been in accordance with this view, and that 
more especially in the case of the Andover 
Union. It was true, that in their letter to 
Assistant Commissioner Parker, in August, 
1845, they studiously said— 

“ The Commissioners do not doubt that for the 
sake of arriving at the truth, you will take care the 
inquiry is complete and full, and that every oppor- 
tunity for substantiating any well-grounded com- 
plaint is afforded to the inmates.” 


But the question was, whether that sugges- 
tion was offered to Mr. Parker in good 
faith? Of that he would leave the House 
to judge when he had quoted Mr. Parker’s 
account of a conversation between him and 
Sir Edmund Head, three or four days be- 
fore the commencement of the Andover in- 
quiry :— 

“ Sir Edmund appeared to me to be unusually 
excited by what he had read in the Times, and he 
expressed a desire that I should exert myself to 
bring the inquiry to a conclusion with as little 
delay as possible, in order that the public mind 
might be quieted.” 

How were these different statements to be 
reconciled? The conclusion Mr. Parker 
came to in his pamphlet was, that the pub- 
lie were not satisfied. Even when the 
Poor Law Commissioners did institute these 
investigations, they did not appear anxious 
to give the public the benefit of them; in- 
deed, they seemed to him to take especial 
care to conceal them. There was the case 
of the Hungerford Union, where the mas- 
ter was dismissed, although a majority of 
the Poor Law guardians voted in his fa- 
vour. The Poor Law Commissioners took 
great pains to conceal from the public the 
result of that inquiry. But at least the 
authorities of Somerset-house ought to be 
acquainted with the result of such investi- 
gations, although the public were not. It 
was the duty of the Poor Law Commis- 
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sioners, if they would administer the Poor 
Law in a proper manner, to make them- 
selves acquainted with the results of all 
these examinations. Yet this did not ap- 
pear to be the case. When the former 
master of the Andover Union was displaced, 
Mr. Parker recommended Mr. Price as a 
fit person to succeed him, and gave him an 
excellent character. He was not prepared 
to say that Mr. Parker thought otherwise 
than well of this person; but it was soon 
afterwards found that Mr. Price had pre- 
viously resigned his situation as master of 
the workhouse at Oxford, which he could 
no longer hold. Mr. Parker, after he had 


recommended Mr. Price as temporary mas- 
ter at Andover workhouse, called at Somer- 
set-house, where he saw Mr. Austin. This 
was Mr. Parker’s account of the interview, 
as given in his pamphlet :— 


“When I arrived at the office, 1 was informed 
that Mr. Austin, the Assistant Commissioner now 
in charge of the district comprehending the city of 
Oxford, was in the office, and accordingly I sought 
him, and saw him in the presence of Mr. Coode, 
the Assistant Secretary, and Mr. Sutton. I 
immediately told him that the object of my 
seeking him was to ascertain whether he had ever 
heard anything affecting Mr. Price’s character. 
Mr. Austin replied, ‘Why, let me see; no, I do 
not think Ihave. Yes, I think there was some- 
thing ; there was some inquiry respecting him, 
wasn’t there?’ I replied, ‘ that I had never heard 
anything against his character ;’ and, turning to 
Mr. Sutton, requested him to get me the papers 
relating to such inquiry. Mr. Sutton left us to 
comply with my desire; and after some time he 
returned and informed me that another clerk had 
been searching for papers affecting Mr. Price’s 
character, and that no such papers were in 
existence. Having received this reply, I went to 
the Commissioners, with whom I found Mr. Austin, 
who had left me shortly after Mr. Sutton went to 
look for the papers affecting Mr. Price, when, for 
the first time in my life, I heard from Mr. Austin, 
that in July and August, 1844, he had investigated 
some charges against Mr. Price, whilst master at 
Oxford; that Mr. Price having resigned his office, 
he (Mr. Austin) had not sent the papers to the 
Commissioners ; and that he then attended with 
the papers, having received a note from Mr. 
Lewis, requesting him to bring them with 
him.” 


Mr. Parker stated, that then for the first 
time he had heard of the charges against 
Price, the temporary master appointed at 
his suggestion; and the papers relative to 
the inquiry which took place in the Oxford 
Union relative to those charges were not 
sent to the Commissioners till a consider- 
able period had elapsed. That was a sin- 
gular instance of negligence on the part of 
those authorities. The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners themselves acknowledged that the 
result of inquiries was not specially record- 
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ed at Somerset-house. The Aséistang 
Commissioners, in discharging their duties 
should act on sound precedents; and in no 
way could they learn the proper mode of 
administering the Poor Laws in the rural 
districts so well as by making themselves 
acquainted with the different abuses which 
had occurred in different Unions. The 
course pursued in the present case was, 
in his opinion, most objectionable, most 
inefficient, and by no means calculated to 
effect the object of the inquiry. An As. 
sistant Poor Law Commissioner must na. 
turally have a leaning to those laws of 
which he was an administrator; and any 
error or flaw in those laws must appear to 
him less objectionable than to another 
party. He hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would take this point into his considera. 
tion, and that provision would be made for 
having such inquiries presided over by an 
impartial authority—by some one in no 
way mixed up with the administration of 
the law. He now came to the disgusting 
and degrading system of bone-crushing 
which existed in the Andover Union. The 
right hon. Baronet had offered to produce 
the Papers connected with this inquiry; 
bnt he must be allowed to express his sur- 
prise that those Papers had not been pub- 
lished immediately after the investigation 
was concluded. He had no doubt the right 
hon. Baronet would be able to explain that 
passage of Mr. Parker’s pamphlet, in 
which reference was made to a conversa- 
tion which the right hon. Baronet upon the 
minutes which had been in possession of 
the right hon. Baronet. In consequence 
of what fell from the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Wakley), an Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner was despatched to An- 
dover, for the purpose of making inquiry 
into the system of bone-gnawing, which 
was pursucd there. That system had 
been brought before the board of guar- 
dians, by Mr. Mundy, a guardian and a 
magistrate, and in conjunction with two 
other guardians he had examined ten pau- 
pers as to the practice. Subsequently to 
the inquiries made by Mr. Mundy, Mr. 
Parker, the Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, went for the first time; but, be- 
fore proceeding further he should read Mr. 
Mundy’s account of his investigations. 
The hon. Member then read the following 
document :— 

“Mr. Mundy stated, upon oath, that, accompa- 
nied by two guardians and medical men, he ex- 
amined ten paupers ; all, with the exception 0 
two, admitted that they were constantly in the 
habit of eating the marrow and gristle from the 
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bones. They eat it from old bones, meaning those 
that had some moisture remaining in them, but 
still were in a state of decomposition; and some 
had been in heaps two or three months—they eat 
it from these as well as from the fresh ones.” 


Some of these bones were in a state of de- 
composition, having lain in the workhouse 
yard for two or three months; and though 
it was supposed to be the principle of the 
Andover Union that dry bones alone should 
be crushed, yet there was no instance on 
record where fresh and clean bones were 
furnished, whether received from a distance 
or collected in Andover and the adjoining 
villages. 

“When a beef bone, or chine bone, was turned 
out of the heap, there was a scramble for it, 
described like a parcel of dogs, and the man who 
got it was obliged to run away and hide it until he 
had an opportunity of eating the marrow. One 
man fetched two bones, which he had eaten that 
yery morning in wet ashes ; a portion of muscle 
very offensive was adhering to the ends of the 
bone. The men said that it was a considerable 
time before they could make up their minds to do 
so, but after they had once taken to it they pre- 
ferred that description of labour to any other, be- 
cause they could get bones to pick.” 


It was somewhat singular that the master of 
the Union workhouse should for a moment 
have tolerated the horrible practice which 


was in existence. But it was not less sin- 
gular that the guardians, whose duty it 
was to visit the House, never interfered. 
Certain it was, the visiting Committee 
once, in the heat of summer, did stop the 
bone-crushing, but they stopped it because 
the effluvia was so offensive. After they 
once made up their minds in favour of that 
mode of employment, they preferred it to 
any other. The men who were examined 
by Mr. Mundy spoke of a deficiency of 
bread; and from Mr. Mundy’s statement, 
which was corroborated by Aaron Astrick, 
now a labourer, who last year was an in- 
mate of Andover workhouse, it appeared 
that the paupers gnawed the bones, and 
dug up all the potatoes that remained 
after the crop was taken off the ground. 
Mr. Parker took Mr. Mundy’s examina- 
tion, but did not inform Mr. Mundy that 
he was going to hold an inquiry into the 
bone-crushing ; and it was a singular fact 
that out of the ten men originally ex- 
amined at the workhouse, only two were 
examined by Mr. Parker; and one man 
whom Mr. Mundy had particularly pointed 
out as able to afford great information 
upon the subject of the bones was never 
examined at all. The bone-dust was dis- 
posed of by a kind of mock auction; the 
greater part was bought by the guardians, 
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and the transaction was not a profitable 
one for the ratepayers. For men to be 
engaged in this horrible occupation of 
bone-crushing was bad enough; but what 
would the House say to the employment of 
boys of thirteen in the same disgusting 
work, and that too principally in summer 
and autumn, because there were then 
fewer able-bodied labourers in the House ? 
The bones were broken in wooden mortars 
bound with iron; the boys stood opposite 
each other, and their united strength was 
used to raise the crusher. They requested 
more provisions, and they received half an 
allowance extra of bread. To employ boys 
in crushing bones, and to give them an 
extra quantity of food, were express viola- 
tions of the rules of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. By Article 21 paupers were 
ordered to be employed on work according 
to their capacity or ability, and paupers 
were prohibited from receiving any com- 
pensation for theirlabour. He nowapproach- 
ed a part of the subject which he would 
not have brought under the notice of the 
House had he not ascertained that the 
facts of the ease, which he could at first 
hardly think credible, and was to the last 
reluctant to believe, admitted of no doubt. 
For the last three or four years there had 
been a new church building in Andover on 
the site of an old one, and the burial-ground 
had been much interfered with. When 
the foundation of the new church was dug, 
quantities of bones were thrown up, and 
among these there was a quantity of hu- 
man bones. They were bought by a far- 
mer in the neighbourhood to manure his 
meadow land. A portion of these bones 
was most properly buried; but another 
portion was sold to the collector of bones 
in Andover, and by him sold to the work- 
house. It was well known that they were 
human bones. There were several per- 
sons in the workhouse sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the difference between the bones 
of horses and of men to detect the kind 
which in this instance had been procured. 
The attention of the porter was directed 
to the subject : he went and saw they were 
human bones. It was singular that the 
master of the workhouse alone should be 
ignorant, especially as a part of a skeleton 
was suspended in the workhouse yard. 
An inquiry was ordered into the cireum- 
stance. No man in Andover was consulted 
as to the mode of inquiry into this matter ; 
no publie notice was given on this subject. 
The questions were put by the Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner. Others were 
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suggested by the master of the workhouse; 
but no statement was made by the men 
themselves; and he was in a condition to 
prove that several witnesses who were ex- 
amined in the course of the inquiry were 
afraid to make an unreserved statement 
of facts in their knowledge. He only re- 
gretted that such occurrences should have 
taken place in a Union with which he was 
connected. He found in the Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, for 1834, a pas- 
sage in which fictitious modes of employ- 
ment in the workhouses were condemned 
as pernicious contrivances, on account both 
of their effects on the minds of the paupers, 
and their tendency to excite sympathy in 
behalf of the indolent. He had every rea- 
son to believe that the right hon. Baronet 
was opposed to this mode of employing the 
paupers ; but he (Mr. Etwall) had noticed 
the bone-crushing to show what was the 
state of affairs in the Andover Union. He 
considered it absolutely necessary, with a 
view to the proper administration of the 
Poor Laws, that a Select Committee of 
this House should be appointed to look 
into the different modes of conducting the 
affairs of the Union. That Augean stable 
must be cleansed. He should not go into 
a lengthened detail as to the second An- 
dover inquiry, because his object in making 
this Motion was not to displace any officer 
of that establishment, but to exhibit the 
system of management there, and to show 
that the Poor Law Commissioners, in stop- 
ping the inquiry, had not gone fairly into 
the evils of the system. Mr. Westlake, 
who first brought forward a complaint on 
the state of matters in the Andover Union, 
had been the medical officer of the Union 
for a number of years. No fault had ever 
been found with him by the board of guard- 
ians for any neglect, and his salary had 
been raised, with the sanction of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. Mr. Westlake had 
for two years previously suspected that the 
sick and aged were not receiving their due 
allowances; and in May, 1842, suggested 
a more efficient system for checking such 
irregularities. He proposed that a weekly 
ticket should be given to the paupers, so 
that they might each know how much they 
were to get, and that a book should be 
kept to register the orders. The book 
was ordered to be got, but not so the 
tickets; because the master said they 
would make him the slave of the paupers. 
In May, 1845, the medical book, which 
had been ordered by the Commissioners in 
May, 1842, was first introduced—a delay 





which was somewhat surprising, when ong 
of the instructions to the Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner was, that they should 
pay particular attention to the medical re. 
ports. It might be asked why Mr. Weg. 
lake had not brought the matters which 
had led to inquiry before the board of 
guardians. His reason was, that unless 
he had very strong and all-convincing 
ground on which to proceed, it would be 
impossible to get the guardians to think jt 
credible that his statements were founded 
on reality. He thought the master of the 
workhouse had so great a sway over the 
minds of the guardians, that even for him 
(the medical officer) it would be presump. 
tuous to press the matter on the consider. 
ation of that body. He saw the chairman, 
who thanked him for his zeal, and recom- 
mended him to pursue the inquiry. The 
chairman even hinted that he thought it 
desirable the master should resign. Why 
the chairman and the board of guardians 
should afterwards, in the course of a few 
days, become so determinedly hostile to 
this inquiry, it was not for him to divine; 
he should rather suppose that the board of 
guardians would have considered it their 
duty most impartially and zealously to in- 
quire into every allegation brought against 
the master of depriving the poor of that 
Union of their extra allowances. The mas- 
ter was accused of fraudulently withholding 
and misappropriating the allowances of the 
paupers; he should refer to same cases 
elucidating these facts, and they should be 
those which appeared to be the most readily 
sustained. These cases had been given in 
The Times newspaper; the reason he alluded 
to this was, because that journal had been 
aceused of systematic misrepresentation in 
the reports it had given of this inquiry. 
Now he (Mr. Etwall) had been present 
during the whole of the inquiry, and he 
would distinctly say, that a more faithful 
or correct narration of everything that 
transpired before the Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner could not be given than that 
furnished by The Times. The first case 
that he would take was that of Richard 
Smith ; he was in the house with a broken 
leg, and he received nothing but the ordi- 
nary diet, except beer during the last week. 
William Norris, seventy-six years of age, 
was in the house twenty-one days, and the 
ratepayers were charged with those extras 
which, as an old man, he was entitled to, 
viz., one ounce of tea, half-pound of sugar, 
half-pound of butter, and three pints of ale 
weekly; he did not receive them. This 
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man’s wife died in the workhouse, and the 
ratepayers were debited with her allow- 
ance for three days after her death. He 
also adduced the cases of Sarah Wells and 
— Lashley. If there should be any doubt 
that these frauds were practised on the sick, 
infirm, and aged paupers, it was clearly 
roved that, in the quarter ending Decem- 
per 20, 1845, when the contracts were exe- 
cuted at the same price, and when the diet- 
ary was the same as in previous years, the 
decreased expense of keeping each pauper 
was, compared with former years, od. 
per day; thus proving that the ratepayers 
were benefited at the expense of the pau- 
pers. He should,not go into the charges 
of immorality brought against the master. 
It was one of the rules of the Poor Law 
Commissioners that the keys of the work. 
house should be delivered by the porter to 
the master at nine o’clock every evening ; 
it was proved, and that by persons not too 
ready to give evidence of such matters, 
that the master of the workhouse was al- 
most invariably drunk on Saturday nights. 
A publican of Andover stated that, on one 
occasion when the master was drunk, the 
matron sent her son to bring him back; the 
son did not return, and she then sent the 


porter; he did not return either, and she 
then went herself; after her arrival they 
were seen to leave the public-house, and 
they all arrived at the workhouse a little 


before one o’clock in the morning. He 
asked who, in the meantime, had been 
entrusted with the regulation of the affairs 
of the House? It appeared that for several 
winters past the master had of his own 
accord established what were called broth- 
days; this broth was made from the liquor 
in which the meat had been boiled the day 
preceding; the inmates received this broth, 
and those who received it were, on those 
days, deprived of their cheese ; and when 
the aged and infirm had the broth, they had 
neither beer nor cheese. In the summer 
season they had the broth for supper, and 
then the same species of fraud was prac- 
tised. There were many other cases in 
which the dietary of the workhouse was 
hot properly given. An immense quantity 
of butter was saved by the skimmings of 
the bacon being given in lieu of it. In the 
course of the inquiry it was stated by one 
witness that there was a difficulty in getting 
hot water, and that they were often forced 
to drink cold ; to this it was replied, that 
there was always a sufficient supply of hot 
water, and that sometimes the paupers 
were allowed to put salt in their water, 
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which was called a luxury. It appeared 
that the quantity of milk charged was 
1,250 pints; the quantity used was 950 
pints; so that by the master’s own account 
there were 300 pints remaining due. Very 
little attention was paid to keeping the 
books; the master appeared to sum up his 
accounts in a very extraordinary manner, 
and it was unintelligible how he arrived at 
his sums total. He was asked upon what , 
he founded his calculation of the quantity 
of beer used; he said he could not take 
the trouble to keep an accurate account, 
and that every week he charged the quan- 
tity according to what he thought was the 
sound of the cask! It appeared that the 
inhabitants of Andover had been accustom- 
ed to subseribe for a dinner to the inmates 
of the workhouse on Christmas-day ; from 
the liberality of the subscription there had 
always been a residue left, which was de- 
posited in the hands of the master for the 
use of the poor. A few days before Christ- 
mas, 1844, the master addressed the in- 
mates of the house, stating he very much 
regretted that the inhabitants of Andover 
were so poor they had not been able to 
make up a sufficient subscription to give 
them a dinner ; but he proposed that they 
should give their rations of beef on the 
Tuesday, that a certain quantity should be 
taken from the allowances of the children, 
and that these should be appropriated to 
the dinner at Christmas. It was stated 
that the beef, and the materials for the 
pudding, were derived from the subserip- 
tion, consequently the master defrauded the 
inmates of the house out of one meat:dimer. 
The Poor Law Commissioners stopped this 
inquiry when the master resigned ; but they 
still left charges pending that had not been 
inquired into up to the present moment, 
several of these being charges which the 
Commissioners had given Mr. Westlake to 
understand would be inquired into, One was 
of harsh and cruel treatment of the children 
by the master and mistress, and obtaining 
of the contractors meat, candles, &e., at 
the expense of the ratepayers. By the 
order of the Poor Law Commissioners, at 
every weekly meeting of the board of 
guardians, the master must bring an es- 
timate of the stock required for the ensu- 
ing week, which estimate must be inserted 
in the provision book; check-books were to 
be kept, signed by the chairman? with 
counter checks, signed by the clerk to the 
Union. This arrangement was not car- 
ried into effect at Andover ; these check- 
books were never filled up for a week after 
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the goods were brought in and consumed. 
It was intended that one of these check- 
books should be given to the contractors, 
so that when they applied for payment, 
they might be produced and checked. 
The mode of doing business at Andover 
was very different: there, an order given 
by the master to a tradesman, one of the 
contractors, was entered into his pocket- 
book with merely the initials of the master 
placed under the order. But in addition 
to the order for what was the weekly con- 
sumption of the house, there was also an 
order for the master’s own use, of a quarter 
of a pound of tea at 5s., the union tea be- 
ing only 3s. 4d.—a quarter of a pound of 
coffee at 2s.; two pound of fresh butter ; 
two and a half pound of loaf sugar; and 
one pound of mould candles; and it ap- 
peared this was deducted from the quantity 
which the poor ought to have received; 
thus, the tea and coffee were taken from 
the 28 ounces of tea with which the Union 
ought to have been supplied, the poor re- 
ceiving only 19 ounces; instead of 14]b. of 
candles, the Union received only 121b.; 
and so on in proportion; this system exist- 
ing during the whole of the contract of this 
individual; and in the same way with the 
contractor who succeeded him. But, in 
addition, there was this particular and spe- 
cial fraud—the tea was sent to the work- 
house, made up in half-ounce packets, the 
sugar in packets of half a pound each. 
These were usually returned and exchanged 
for tea and coffeee of a better quality for 
the master’s own use. In one week there 
were returned in these small parcels, 4 Ib. of 
sugar and half a pound of tea, which had been 
supplied for the use of the paupers. During 
that quarter, also, the master received 70 $b. 
of pork and brisket, and 123 1b. of Chedder 
cheese, deducted from the quantity sent 
for the use of the house. From 9O0Ib. of 
cheese at 53d. per lb. ordered for the poor, 
the master had 124} 1b. of Cheddar at 9d., 
so that the paupers, instead of receiving 
901b., received only 71 1b. The board of 
guardians were bound to administer the 
Poor Law to the letter of the Act, es- 
pecially with respect to cases of relief. A 
poor man who was employed in the work- 
house, and whose family were supported by 
his labour, on his return home one night, 
accidentally told an inhabitant of Andover 
that he had seen an inmate of the work- 
house eating a raw potato. This was re- 
ported by the person, and reached the ears 
of the relieving officer. The man was had 
up, and asked if he had said this; he re- 





plied he had, and he was then dismissed ; 
told there was no more work for him, and 
that if his family wanted relief they might 
come into the workhouse. He thought the 
Andover board of guardians ought to have 
been particularly scrupulous as to the way 
in which their books were kept, as there 
had been an instance in which one of the 
officers connected with that Union had em. 
bezzled upwards of 2,0001. He had given 
bonds; but with respect to them there was 
rather a curious circumstance: the first 
bond for 1,000/. had been destroyed, and 
another for 5001. substituted without the 
knowledge of the guardians; the conse. 
quence was that the parish of Andover lost 
upwards of 2001. There was another point, 
viz., that relative to the way in which wit. 
nesses had been paid, to which it was de. 
sirable attention should be drawn. It had 
been the most extraordinary and irregular 
mode of payment of which he had ever 
heard. There was one particular case— 
that of Mr. March, a carrier at Stockbridge, 
who had been employed to go to Andover, 
and he was stated to have been at the 
inquiry three days, and to have received 
only the sum of 16s 6d. Another case 
was that of the servant of Mr. M‘Dougal’s 
son-in-law, Mr. Chainlout, who received 
for twelve days’ attendance a mere pittance, 
7s. Another man, for an attendance over 
the same period, received a still smaller 
sum, only 2s. Both of the latter were 
resident in Andover. [Sir J. Granam: 
Who paid it?] It was paid, he believed, 
by the Commissioners at Somerset-house; 
and there were other witnesses, to whom 
Mr. Westlake had advanced money with 
the approbation of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, money which up to the present 
moment remained unrepaid. Some of Mr. 
Westlake’s witnesses who were not exa- 
mined, received nothing at all; while other 
witnesses, not those of that gentleman, 
were amply paid. He (Mr. Etwall) had 
now endeavoured to convey to the House 4 
statement of the way in which the Andover 
Poor Law Union had been conducted, and 
of the very extraordinary faults and errors 
which had been committed there. He con- 
ceived that nothing could be more detri- 
mental to the principle of the Poor Laws 
themselves, than that the execution of them 
should in any way be permitted to be harsh 
and tyrannical. He was of opinion that 
nothing could more injure the effective 
working of the law than to conduct an 
inquiry, entered into in consequence of the 
charges made by inmates of a Union work- 
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house, in a suspicious or suppressed man- 
ner, or to stop such an inquiry until fairly 
and completely investigated. The Poor 
Law of 1834 had been recommended by 
the Commissioners as a measure likely to 
alleviate the condition of the unfortunate 
people in workhouses ; he trusted that 

nerally, elsewhere, such had been the 
result ; but that the fact was directly the 
reverse in Andover none could doubt. He 
hoped that the importance of the subject, 
and the responsibility which he considered 
had devolved upon him in bringing forward 
a Motion of this nature, would be his excuse 
in having trespassed at such length on the 
attention of the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the administration of the Poor Laws 
in the Andover Union, and into the management 
of the Union Workhouse.” 

Se J. GRAHAM: I confess, Sir, | 
cannot help thinking that it is melancholy, 
atthe present juncture, and in the existing 
state of public affairs, so much of the pre- 
cious time of this House should have been 
consumed in a matter which after all is 
only, I was about to call it, a workhouse 
squabble in the south of England. But as 
the hon. Gentleman, notwithstanding the 
appeal made to him, has thought it right 
to occupy so much time, by going into the 
whole facts of the case, it will be my 
duty very shortly to follow him in reference 
to some of the topics he has dwelt upon at 
so much length. And, first, I must ob- 
serve that I am not here to vindicate 
the management of the Andover board of 
guardians, or their conduct with reference 
to the greater portion of the transactions 
of which he speaks. With reference, how- 
ever, to the practices which were alleged 
to prevail in the Andover Union, it will be 
recollected that the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. Wakley) first stated a transac- 
tion which produced the deepest impres- 
sion on the feelings of the House, with re- 
spect to the employment of the paupers in 
that Union, in the crushing of bones. I 
need not remind the House, that on seve- 
ral antecedent occasions, 1 had in my place 
expressed the strongest opinion opposed to 
this particular mode of employment in 
workhouses. More than once I was called 
on to state my opinion on this point by the 
hon, and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Brighton (Captain Pechell), and repeat- 
edly I have declared I regretted, that in so 
many Unions throughout the south of Eng- 
land, this particular mode of employment 
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was pertinaciously adhered to. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury having mentioned a 
particular transaction as having occurred 
at Andover, I thought it my duty to call 
the attention of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers to that statement. I expressed my wish 
that a full inquiry should be instituted. 
The hon. Member, in making his Motion, 
referred to the Report of the Commission 
of 1833, in which the Commissioners ex- 
pressed their view with respect to the im- 
propriety of this species of labour in work- 
houses ; and to the principle contained in 
that Report I give my ready assent. Ido 
think it desirable that the labour of paupers 
in workhouses shall not be of a penal or of 
a repulsive character. I do think—I have 
always thought—that the crushing of bones 
violates that principle, and is therefore ob- 
jectionable. Something has been said with 
respect to the suppression of the substance 
of the inquiry instituted in consequence of 
my representations to the Board of Com- 
missioners at Somerset-house following the 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. The statement was made to- 
wards the close of the Session. The in- 
quiry was not concluded until, I think, 
within three or four days of the Proroga- 
tion; and instead of producing the evi- 
dence taken by the Assistant Commissioner 
with regard to this individual transaction, 
on the last day of the Session, I stated in 
my place that an inquiry had been insti- 
tuted, and the facts which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury had represented to the 
Tlouse were, in the main, accurately stated. 
So far from vindicating that transaction, | 
have considered it as confirmatory of my 
preconceived opinion; and when asked by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Brighton what measures had been 
taken as resulting from that investigation, 
I had the pleasure of stating to the House 
that by a general order of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, dated the Ist of January 
last, notwithstanding much remonstrance 
from nearly 100 Unions, in which this par- 
ticular mode of employment had been 
adopted, it has been suppressed ; and al- 
though I think in ten or twelve cases the 
general order has been suspended, on spe- 
cial grounds, for three months, yet from 
the Ist of April next, within three weeks 
of the present time, the bone-crushing will, 
throughout these Unions, entirely cease, 
and never, I hope, be revived. Before 
applying myself to other parts of the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman, I must beg leave 
to draw the attention of the House to this 
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remarkable fact, that all the abuses of which 
he has complained are incident to local 
management, and not in the least charge- 
able on the Board of Central Authority 
entrusted with the administration of the 
Poor Law as it now exists in this country ; 
and I would now state to the House 
shortly what, as I understand, were the 
principal complaints made of the manage- 
ment of the workhouse at Andover—the lo- 
cal management, as I have already stated, 
in which the abuses originated. In addition 
to other objections to the particular mode 
of pauper employment complained of, I have 
always thought it was liable to the very 
abuse which the hon. Member for Andover 
has stated existed in that Union, namely, 
that the fruits of this labour, which was in 
itself objectionable, might give rise to local 
jobbing, the guardians employing paupers 
in crushing bones, becoming themselves 
the purchasers of the bone dust, and ap- 
plying it to their own use. I repeat, 
therefore, that on every ground—on ac- 
count of the objectionable nature of the 
employment itself, and the local abuses to 
which it gives rise—I am strongly of opin- 


ion that this mode of occupation for pau- 
pers in workhouses ought entirely to cease; 
and already, as I have stated, effectual 


measures have been taken for the suppres- 
sion of that mode of employment, and with 
the suppression of the employment the 
cessation of the grievance. But the bone- 
crushing was only one of many other 
abuses. The hon. Gentleman described 
at great length the insufficiency of the 
dietary in the Andover workhouse. I have 
to state to the House that in consequence of 
the inquiry instituted by the Commissioners, 
a material alteration in the dietary has, by 
special order, taken place, and one ad- 
ditional meat-day in the week, instead of 
the lower diet, has been substituted for the 
dietary that before prevailed. Then again, 
as to the master of the workhouse : he was 
appointed by the local guardians; he was 
sustained by the authority of the Commis- 
sioners. An inquiry was instituted on the 
spot into the conduct of the master. During 
the progress of that inquiry the governor 
tendered his resignation; his resignation 
was accepted. The Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner, upon the resignation of the 
master, did make a recommendation of a 
successor, which was objectionable; and 
when the Poor Law Commissioners ascer- 
tained that that recommendation could not, 
with propriety, be sanctioned, they with- 
held their approbation, and a new master 
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was appointed, sanctioned by the Poor Lay 
Commissioners, against whose conduet | 
have not heard any complaint. I have re. 
ferred to three heads of abuses ; first, 
the bone-crushing—that has ceased; next, 
the insufficiency of the dietary—that has 
been remedied ; and the conduct of the 
master—who has been removed, and another 
appointed, against whom no charge has 
been made. This is not all: a complaint 
has been made of the gross misconduct 
which beyond all doubt existed in this Union, 
by the medical officer. I have no doubt 
that medical officer first made the repre. 
sentation to the hon. Member for Finsbury; 
his representation was strictly true; [ be. 
lieve by making that representation he did 
give offence to the board of guardians, and 
attempts were made to displace that me. 
dical officer; the Commissioners at Somer- 
set-house, who have the veto on the dis. 
placement of all officers in the Union, have 
disapproved of it, and therefore, the person 
who gave the information has not suffered 
on that account. Then, again, among the 
other complaints which were investigated 
at the inquiry before the Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner, was one that the num- 
ber of relieving officers of the union was 
insufficient. That evil so complained of 
has also been redressed, and an additional 
relieving officer has been appointed to the 
Andover Union. I know not that I have 
omitted referring to any grievance which 
was the subject of inquiry, excepting one, 
and that was with reference to the insuffi- 
cient audit of the accounts. Beyond all 
question, until last year I was quite of 
opinion that the audit of Poor Law ae- 
counts in the various Unions was not satis- 
factory. I introduced in the course of last 
Session a measure generally redressing 
that evil, by the appointment, not of local, 
but of district auditors—persons of much 
higher station, and more competent to con- 
duct inquiries into matters of accounts than 
those who have hitherto performed that 
function. The Andover Union now par- 
takes of that benefit, and henceforth dis- 
trict, not local, auditors shall be appointed. 
The hon. Member for Andover has com- 
plained of the mode in which the second 
inquiry has been conducted. I do not stand 
here to vindicate the mode in which that 
inquiry was conducted. I certainly, myself 
—Jjudging only from what I saw from time 
to time of the daily proceedings before 
that inquiry — am of opinion that good 
judgment was not displayed in the mode of 
conducting it, I do not say that the re 
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moval of Mr. Parker from his situation 
arose entirely from the mode in which that 
inquiry was conducted; but, be that as it 
may, these abuses having existed in the dis- 
trict without being reported to the Com- 
missoners, and the inquiry not being satis- 
factory to the country, and from other 
matters which have since arisen, the Poor 
Law Commissioners thought it their pain- 
ful duty to remove Mr. Parker from his 
ofice. Sir, I do not know, if I oceupied 
the time of the House more at length, I 
could state anything more satisfactory on 
the different heads of complaint alleged. I 
have not the slightest desire to keep back 
any portion of the evidence which has been 
already obtained with respect to this case. 
Ido think it will be highly desirable, that 
all the papers connected with the inquiry 
should be in their hands, and be duly con- 
sidered by them before they appoint a 
Committee further to investigate the facts. 
I, therefore, beg leave, as an Amend- 
ment— 

“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words— 
‘there be laid before this House, a Copy of 
Mr. Parker's Report, and of the Evidence taken 
by him with reference to the crushing of bones in 
the Andover Union Workhouse, together with a 
Copy of all Evidence taken on the inquiry into the 
conduct of Mr. M‘Dougall, and a Copy of all 
Correspondence between the Voor Law Commis- 
sioners and the Board of Guardians of the Andover 
Union or their Officers, from the Ist day of 
September 1845 to the Ist day of March 1846, 
instead thereof.” 

Mr. FERRAND submitted that it was 
not competent to the right hon. Baronet to 
move such an Amendment. He had him- 
self given notice of an Amendment at the 
sitting of the House, and’ he therefore 
claimed priority to the right hon. Baronet. 

Tae SPEAKER said, it was perfectly 
competent to the right hon. Baronet to 
move an Amendment without giving no- 
tice, Having immediately followed the 
hon. Member for Andover, the right hon. 
Baronet was perfectly free to move any 
Amendment, without reference to any 
priority of notice that might have been 
given by any other Member. 

Amendment accordingly put. 

Mr. WAKLEY believed he was in a 
Position to speak both on the original Mo- 
tion and on the Amendment. He thought 
it extremely desirable that the House 
should be in possession of the Papers re- 
ferred to; and it appeared to him that if 
there was no objection, the best way of 
dealing with the subject under discussion 
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would be to adjourn the present debate for 
three weeks or a month, until those Papers 
were in the possession of the House. And 
there were reasons for so doing, of which, 
probably, the House was not aware. There 
was already, it should be known, a Com- 
mittee of the House sitting, and of which 
he had the honour to be a Member, in- 
quiring into the conduct of the Poor Law 
Commissioners with reference to the ap- 
pointment of district asylums in the metro- 
polis. The demands which that Committee 
was making on the Commissioners oceu- 
pied the time of the clerks in their office to 
a great extent, and hitherto they had found 
the greatest difticulties in furnishing the 
immense mass of information which the 
Committee required. It had, so far, been 
sitting on two days in the week; and he 
could with confidence assure the House 
that, if the Committee now asked for were 
appointed to-morrow, it would be found ut- 
terly impossible for the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners to devote to it the requisite atten- 
tion for six weeks to come. If it were de- 
sirable at all that the House should have 
the information which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his Amendment pointed out, it 
would also be an advantage to be made ac- 
quainted, as fully as possible, with all the 
facts of the case before they proceeded to 
any further discussion, because they might 
now rest assured that all the power of the 
Government would be brought to bear 
against the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Andover. He (Mr. Wakley) felt that if 
ever there came before the House a sub- 
ject which demanded from it the most 
careful investigation it was the present. 
Since he had been in Parliament there had 
come under his observation no case which 
more loudly than that under discussion 
had called for the serutiny and strict ex- 
amination into it of the Legislature; and 
he felt confident that when the right hon. 
Gentleman had maturely reflected upon the 
attendant circumstances, and had well 
weighed the importance of the facts con- 
tained in the Papers which had been moved 
for, the right hon. Baronet would declare 
himself of the same opinion. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not, in his opinion, 
given to the subject that consideration and 
attention which, thoroughly to comprehend 
its bearings, was necessary, and that in- 
ference was deduced from the observation 
marking the commencement of the right 
hon. Baronet’s speech. The remark was, 
that they could only look upon the matter 
as merely a ‘ workhouse squabble,” and 
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that it was melancholy to reflect upon so 
important a measure as that which had so 
long been engaging the care of the Govern- 
ment being obstructed by a Motion so 
trifling as that of the hon Member. Now, 
he fully admitted the immense and primary 
importance of the measure upon which they 
had been deliberating; and he himself had 
refused to undertake the responsibility of 
interrupting even for a moment the pas- 
sage of that measure by any Motion of any 
kind. He had refused to do so because 
he knew that the country was becoming in- 
dignant at the manner in which the mea- 
sure had been treated by the House; and 
he most sincerely believed, that if hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were aware of the suf- 
ferings which their opposition was entailing 
upon the trading classes in the community, 
they would at once withdraw and regret 
their hostility. But the cause of obstruc- 
tion was something more than ‘‘a work- 
house squabble.”” The Poor Law Com- 
missioners had been officially in existence 
since 1834; there was in them vested a 
vast and extraordinary authority; and their 
powers, which were not incorrectly de- 
scribed as unconstitutional powers, had 
been exercised without interference or 
question for ten years. Until that mo- 
ment nothing had ever been brought for- 
ward in reference to the manner in which 
the Poor Law Commissioners had fulfilled 
the duties of their office; and now that cir- 
cumstances connected with those duties, 
and with which circumstances the public 
were already familiar, were alluded to, it 
was the business of the House to consent 
to and to further every investigation which 
could elucidate information relative to the 
officers of whom mention had been made. 
And this should be done not only with 
a view to do justice in the matter more 
immediately under consideration, but also 
with reference to future legislation. It 
could not be, with any propriety, there- 
fore, termed ‘a workhouse squabble.”’ 
An investigation had taken place: was 
the result satisfactory? The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that various abuses had 
been corrected, and that the dietary in 
workhouses had been improved; but did 
the Ilouse know this sufficiently? Bone- 
crushing, they knew from the same au- 
thority, had been abolished, and Mr. 
M‘Dougal had been removed; but was 
there not something behind? Why, it 
was a matter that had extended its influ- 
ence to Somerset-house; that had led to 
the dismissal of an Assistant Commissioner, 
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who for ten years had performed the duties 
of his post without any of the expressed 
dissatisfaction of his employers. The 
guardians themselves were before the 
House as petitioners, praying for the jp. 
quiry asked for by the hon. Member, Mr, 
Mundy and Mr. Soper, both guardians, 
and Mr. Westlake, the medical officer tg 
the Union, prayed for an inquiry. Mr, 
Soper distinctly declared that the board of 
guardians were conspiring to remove the 
medical officer, in consequence of that 
officer having been the man to bring to 
light the atrocious evils which were now 
known to have existed in the Andover 
Union. Would the House of Commons of 
England be the abettors in such an out- 
rageous act as that? It should also be 
remembered that the Commissioners were 
involved in the inquiry. Mr. Parker com. 
plained of them, and they complained of 
Mr, Parker; nobody was satisfied, and 
every body affirmed and admitted that the 
inquiry which had been instituted had been 
prematurely concluded, and was incom- 
plete. M‘Dougal complained that the 
hasty termination put to that inquiry had 
deprived him of all opportunity of having 
his witnesses heard, and of rebutting the 
heinous charges brought against him. The 
Commissioners had done some of the most 
unconstitutional and unjust things ever 
heard of. Allegations were made to them 
by one of the guardians relative to the 
bone-crushing, bone-gnawing, and mar- 
row-eating from corrupt and putrid bones; 
that complaint was brought by him before 
the Ilouse, and a question was put to the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Ilome Department whether he had been 
made aware of such having been the case, 
An immediate inquiry was instituted, and 
Mr. Parker was despatched to Andover. 
On the 8th of August the right hon. Gen- 
tleman acknowledged that he was justified 
for having called attention to the subject, 
and promised on the following day to com- 
municate the facts to the House. Out of 
that had arisen a second investigation; and 
what was the result? Mr. Parker, when 
at Andover, informed the Commissioners 
that certain allegations against the governor 
of the workhouse there, as to the manner 
in which he had treated the inmates of the 
establishment, had been made; and the 
Commissioners then had done that which 
was totally without a precedent in similar 
transactions. They, acting on their own 
responsibility, and dealing with public mo- 
ney, compelled the medical officer of the 
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workhouse to appear before the public as 
the accuser of another officer of the same 
Union, and, from the first, throwing upon 
him the entire duty of finding funds, and 
bringing up the witnesses. From that ex- 
traordinary duty, devolved upon him so 
unwisely, and in a manner so strongly cal- 
culated to bring down odium upon the 
Commissioners, the medical officer had not 
flinched; the inquiry was proceeded with, 
and the witnesses examined; and then Mr. 
Parker interrupted it by announcing that 
justice demanded that the governor of the 
workhouse should have time afforded to 
him of procuring witnesses in his defence. 
But, when so informed, the Commissioners 
sent back Mr. Parker to Andover, and 
compelled him to continue the investigation, 
and to go at once into the charges affecting 
the character, and, it might be found, the 
life of the governor. No one, therefore, 
was satisfied. And the House, considering 
the powers exercised by the Commissioners 
—powers entrusted to no other body of 
men in the country, superior to the autho- 
rity of Parliament itself, because enabling 
them to suspend an Act of the Legislature 
—considering these extraordinary facts, 
the House could not be too jealous of the 
manner in which such an authority was 
exercised. He entreated the right hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw his opposition, and 
to reflect upon the feelings which would be 
excited among the poor when it was found 
that ina case where their interests were so 
strongly affected, neglect only was appa- 
rent. The Assistant Commissioner was 
the last man who should have been ap- 
pointed to conduct the inquiry at Andover; 
for whatever was the result, it would come 
to the public invested with suspicion, when 
it was known that Mr. Parker had had 
the best reasons in the world to withhold 
a yerdict unfavourable to the authorities, 
simply because that gentleman had been 
inquiring and reporting upon evils which it 
was his duty to see should not have ex- 
isted. He hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would ask leave of the House to 
make his Amendment a substantial Motion, 
and use his influence in seeing every facility 
given to the prosecuting of the inquiry. 
Mr. CHRISTIE believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had, on a previous occasion, 
regarded and spoken of the subject under 
discussion in a very different light, and 
had not even dreamed of terming it a mere 
“workhouse squabble.’” The special in- 
structions sent by the Commissioners to 
Mr, Parker contained an acknowledgment 
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of *‘ the serious nature’’ of the case. By 
the same post went private orders from Sir 
Edmund Head, with an explanation of the 
reasons of their transmission, which expla- 
nation was, that he (Sir E. Head) had 
seen the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham), and had heard from him that he 
considered it as a very ‘serious matter.”’ 
At length, when inquiry was granted, 
everything had been done to render that 
investigation illusory, and worse than use- 
less; yet now, when a Motion was brought 
forward in that House for the appointment 
of a Committee, the right hon. Baronet 
stood up and moved as an Amendment, 
that all Papers relating to the subject be 
laid upon the Table of the House. It was, 
doubtless, well known to every hon. Mem- 
ber who heard him, that the right hon. 
Baronet made a proposition of that nature 
at an earlier part of those proceedings, or 
rather at an earlier period of the present 
Session, and that was assigned to the hon. 
Member for Andover as a reason why he 
should postpone his Motion. But now, it 
might very fairly be asked, why had not 
those Papers been produced long ago? 
The principal portion of the documents to 
which he referred had been prepared many 
months ago; and he could not understand 
how Members could get up in that House 
and say that they ought to accept the pre- 
sentation of Papers in lieu of the in- 
vestigations of a Committee. He did 
not wish to utter anything unparliament- 
ary; but it did appear to him that the 
proposition which came from the other side 
amounted to what might be called a juggle, 
and he would even add a juggle prepense. 
What was the state of the case? Papers 
were now offered to them, though it 
was obviously too late to turn those Papers 
to any useful account. If the documents 
had long since been laid before Parliament, 
hon. Members could have judged for them- 
selves; but now, with a show of candour 
which was of no avail, he offered the Papers 
to the House when the thing really wanted 
was a close and searching investigation by 
means of a Committee. They all knew 
that there had been a special inquiry made 
into the subject of bone-crushing; and the 
hon. Member for Andover told them, that 
when that inquiry took place, the right 
hon. Baronet promised them a Committee. 
On the 5th of August a written Report, 
accompanied by the depositions, was sent 
up to London from Andover, and those 
Papers were, on the 7th of August, placed 
in the hands of the right hon. Baronet. 
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Mr. Parker, by desire of Sir J. Graham, 
called at the Home-office. During that in- 
terview Sir E. Head was announced, and, 
having been admitted, took a part in the 
conversation. Upon the last day of the 
Session the right hon. Baronet told the 
hon. Member for Finsbury that an inquiry 
had been made on the subject of the bone- 
erushing, and the result of that showed 
that some of the paupers had eaten meat 
from some of the bones which had been 
given them to crush; but so soon as that 
fact was discovered, directions were given 
that the paupers addicted to the practice 
should no longer be employed in the work 
of bone-crushing; the directions were, that 
paupers of depraved appetites and dirty 
habits, or of weak intellect, should no 
longer be so employed. But let it be re- 
collected that at the time when Sir James 
Graham made that communication he had 
had in his possession for more than two 
days the report made by Mr. Parker. 
Now, that report went much further than 
the statement of the right hon. Baronet. 
Mr. Parker, in his report, stated that 
paupers of weak intellect and depraved 
appetites had been allowed to eat horse- 
flesh. The statement upon this subject 
was made in the following words :— 


yo 
non. 


“Amongst the bones supplied to the workhouse 
by the bone-gatherers, many are fresh from the 
kitchens of the gentry; and the inmates, as well as 
persons who have been inmates, acknowledge 
having picked out such fresh bones, and eaten the 
marrow from them. It also appears that when 
there has been meat left on the bones, some of the 
inmates have partaken of it. All the witnesses, 
excepting Green, state that the meat was never 
eaten unless it was fresh and good; but Green de- 
clares that Reeves and Eaton, two inmates, par- 
took of horsefiesh found on bones purchased from 
the dog-kennel, and he avows that he has fre- 


quently eaten stale and stinking meat from beef 


and mutton bones. ‘The man Reeves, whose 
intellects were of the lowest order, died some 
time since ; and Eaton is an idiot of dirty habits 
and depraved appetite; the character of his 
appetite is so well known that care is taken to 
prevent him from gaining access to the bone store 
and from going to the hog-tub. It is due to the 
workhouse ofticers to observe, that immediately it 
was mentioned to them that horseflesh had been 
eaten by one of the inmates, the statement was 
inquired into by the medical officer, and its truth 
denied by Reeves, the inmate said to have eaten 
ait.” 

So much for the statement of facts as re- 
garded the conduct as well as the treat- 
ment of the paupers; but the faets re- 
lating to the conduct and treatment of Mr. 
Parker still remained to be examined; and 
he thought it extremely probable that the 
House would agree with him in considering 
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that Mr. Parker had something to com. 
plain of—that he had a right to complain 
that his own conduct had been judged of 
upon evidence taken in a loose and unga. 
tisfactory manner. He would read to the 
House a memorandum of the conversation 
which took place between Mr. Parker and 
Sir James Graham, when the former eall- 
ed at the Home-oftice by desire of Sip 
James. Mr. Parker assured him (Mr, 
Christie) that the memorandum to which 
he referred was substantially correct; that 
it was made immediately after the conyer- 
sation closed; and that his recollection had 
not since then furnished him with any ad- 
ditional particulars which could in any re- 
spect be considered material :— 


“ After adverting to the facts disclosed in the 
depositions, Sir James observed, ‘I have stated 
in the House of Commons that the Commis. 
sioners cannot prevent the boards of guardians 
from employing the inmates of workhouses at 
this bone-crushing ; I was right in saying so, was 
I not ? 

“Mr. Parker: I think not; I have no doubt 
whatever that the Commissioners possess authority 
to issue regulations by which such labour may be 
put on a proper footing. 

“Sir James: Is that so? 
right ? 

“ Mr. Parker: Iam very confident in my opin- 
ion. 

“Sir Edmund Head, one of the 
Commissioners, was announced, 
Graham repeated to him what he had said in the 
House of Commons respecting the powers of 
boards of guardians to employ the inmates of 
workhouses in bone-crushing; adding, ‘ Mr. 
Parker says he thinks the Commissioners have 
power to control this kind of labour.’ 

“Sir Edmund: [ think we can do so, but— 

“Sir James: Ido not like this kind of em- 
ployment in workhouses; we shall have some 
confounded disturbance about it. 

“ Sir Edmund : I am sorry to hear you say 80. 

“ Sir James: Yes; this ease will be stock-in- 
trade tor The Times for the next six months; but 
you have not countenanced this description of 
labour, have you ? 

“Sir Edmund: No, but we have not discou- 
raged it. 

“« Mr. Parker, handing Sir Edmund a copy of 
the Commissioners’ order requiring wayfarers and 
such casual paupers to break a certain quantity of 
bones before leaving the Andover workhouse, in 
a return for a night’s lodging and food, said, ‘ In 
the cases of mendicants, such labour has been 
directed by an order of the Commissioners, upon 
the certificate of the surgeon that it was inno- 
cuous.’ 

“Sir James (taking the paper from Sir 
Edmund), ‘ Is that so ?—why it makes the case 
worse,’ 

“ Sir Edmund observed, that he regretted that 
Sir James entertained such an opinion, and that 
he did not think such labour could be abandoned 
without giving offence to boards of guardians. 

“ Sir James : Now what am I to tell the House 
about this business 2? It will never do to produce 


Are you sure you are 


Poor Law 
and Sir James 
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Mr. Parker’s Report and these depositions. I 
will tell you what I will say. I will begin by 
adverting to bone-crushing in workhouses ; chen 
ao on to say that I lost no time in communicating 
with the Commissioners, who forthwith replied 
that no information of the practices mentioned by 
Mr. Wakley had reached them ; that Mr. Parker 
had been directed to make inquiries on the spot ; 
that I had had an interview with Mr. Parker, who 
yerbally reported to me the result of his investi- 
cation; that some of the inmates of the work- 
house of depraved appetite had eaten meat off the 
bones; that when the guardians heard of it they 
directed an investigation by their medical man ; 
that the other workhouse officers had been 
enjoined to be careful to prevent inmates of 
depraved appetites gaining access to the bone 
store. If I say that the Assistant Commissioner 
made this communication orally, that will possibly 
sufice. This Report must not be produced. It 
must be treated as if it had never been made.” 


After the interview which Mr. Parker had 
with Sir James Graham, he, on his way 
from the Home-oftice, met Mr. Nicholls, 
who expressed to Mr. Parker his disappro- 
bation of the course taken, and said that 
the Report ought to be suppressed. After 
all this, the House could not feel otherwise 
than dissatisfied that a Motion for inquiry 
should be met with a proposition for pro. 
ducing Papers. The House saw that the 
proceedings which took place had produced 
no practical result ; yet the presumption 
was that the charges preferred had not 
been groundless, and that unquestionably 
there had been abuses in the management 
of the workhouse ; and he must say that 
the right hon. Baronet should not go so 
far as he had done in urging charges 
against the master of the workhouse ; and, 
until the charges were proved, the Ilouse 
should hold that person to be innocent. To 
him it appeared that circumstances had 
transpired in the course of the present pro- 
ceedings which rendered the case of the 
master of the workhouse one of peculiar 
hardship ; and that alone would form, in his 
opinion, a sufficient ground for the appoint- 
nent of a Committee. The master said, that 
if time had been allowed him, he could have 
produced a sufficient defence. Ie had 
been promised time for the preparation of 
his defence ; but that promise was even- 
tually unfulfilled, and then he was driven 
to the necessity of resigning or of proceed- 
ing to his defence without sufficient prepa- 
ration, His counsel advised him to adopt 
the former course, and thereby throw upon 
the Poor Law Commisioners a denial of 
Justice. There were two incidents con- 
nected with these transactions which ap- 
peared to him perfectly inexplicable, ex- 
¢ept upon the hypothesis that the Poor 





Law Commissioners had been thoroughly 
scared by the exposure which took place 
of the affairs of the Andover workhouse, 
and that they had resolved to get over the 
difficulties which those occurrences occa- 
sioned, no matter at what sacrifice. Then, 
let it not be forgotten that at the moment 
when public prejudice was at its height, 
the master of the workhouse was in effect 
prohibited from entering upon his defence. 
The Poor Law Commissioners sent down 
an order on the 18th of September, in the 
following words, requiring the master of 
the workhouse to proceed with his de- 
fence :— 


“ Sir—I am directed by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to state that they have this day had an 
interview with their Assistant Commissioner, Mr. 
Parker. The Commissioners are informed by him 
that at your request, and with the consent of 
Mr. Westlake’s counsel, Mr. Parker has adjourned 
the inquiry into your conduct until Tuesday next, 
when you would proceed with your defence to the 
charges preferred against you. The Commissioners 
are of opinion, that an officer against whom 
charges of the kind involved in the investigation 
now pending in the Andover Union have been 
made on oath, is liable to be called on to give an 
explanation, and enter upon his defence, with the 
least possible delay. The time that has elapsed 
since the investigation began, has been amply 
sufficient, in the opinion of the Commissioners, to 
enable you to get together the materials necessary 
for your defence, more especially as most of the 
charges relate to facts to be proved or disproved 
by witnesses on the spot. Had the board of 
guardians acceded to the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, and suspended you (a proceeding 
which would neither have assumed your guilt, 
nor have prejudiced any of your rights) the Com. 
missioners might have taken a different view of 
the course they now think fit to adopt. ‘As it is, 
the Commissioners have requested Mr. Parker to 
return to Andover forthwith ; and they must call 
upon you to proceed with your defence either 
to-morrow or Saturday, and continue with it from 
day to day. Aninquiry by an Assistant Commis- 
sioner is not a court constituted in such a manner 
that an adjournment to a future day can vitiate 
proceedings taken in the interval; and the Com- 
missioners, in thus exercising the discretion 
necessarily reserved to their board, feel confident 
that they are not inflicting upon you any sub- 
stantial injustice.” 


Two cases had been selected, and charges 
upon them brought against M‘Dougal; one 
related to embezzlement, the other to tak- 
ing liberties with some of the female pau- 
pers; and on each of these charges one 
case was to be chosen for investigation. 
He wished to know upon what principle 
that course had been taken; for if he 
were acquitted upon one, that acquittal 
would not prove his innocence of any other. 
Then Mr. Parker was sent down with di- 
rections to proceed immediately with the 
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inquiry. He asked for time; but, in con- 
formity with the directions which he re- 
ceived on the 15th, he arrived in Andover 
on the 17th. THe ventured, upon his own 
responsibility, to grant a delay of five days; 
he then returned to London, when he 
found that the Commissioners disapproved 
of that delay. It was quite true that the 
Commissioners, in the letter which he had 
read, stated that an officer was liable to be 
valled on to explain his conduct with the 
least possible delay; that, he presumed, 
meant the least possible delay consistent 
with justice ; but in this case the counsel 
and the solicitor of the master were in at- 
tendance every day, taking down the evi- 
dence against their client, and had no time 
during the intervals of the inquiry to pre- 
pare his defence. The facts were not ca- 


pable of proof on the spot, for many parties 
required by the master were resident at 
distant places. 


Mr. Parker said— 


“On the 17th, I attended at the workhouse, 
and the examination of such witnesses as could be 
got together upon the short notice that had been 
given was proceeded with. The master’s counsel 
then stated, that it was impossible for him to pro- 
eeed with the defence of his client unless an ad- 
journment was granted; for the witnesses had not 
been examined, nor the brief prepared, inasmuch 
as the master’s solicitor had not expected the in- 
vestigation to be resumed; and, moreover, the 
witnessses were widely dispersed, some living in 
London, others at Salisbury, Winchester, Rom- 
sey, and Stockbridge. The counsel who appeared 
to support the charges acknowledged that he 
could not resist the application, and said he 
thought a few days’ adjournment ought to suffice. 
The master’s counsel asked for ten days, but the 
master’s solicitor ultimately promised to be prepared 
in five. This adjournment for five days was aceeded 
to by all parties; and, considering the indefinite 
character and nature of some of the charges, it must 
be acknowledged that an adjournment for five days 
was not of greater duration than the master might 
fairly demand. 'The reasonableness of the adjourn- 
ment will be apparent, when it is understood that 
the evidenee on the following charge alone— That 
he has frequently taken liberties with the younger 
women and girls in the house, and attempted at 
various times to prevail upon them to consent to 
gratify his wishes’—applied to the cases of no 
fewer than eleven women, and that none of the 
alleged assaults were of recent occurrence, and the 
greater number of them were said to have been 
committed several years since.” 

Something had been said about Mr. Par- 
ker’s conduct on the inquiry, and he had 
heard with great surprise and regret the 
observation of the right hon. Gentleman : 
he could only say, that this was the first 
time he had heard any complaint made by 
the Poor Law Commissioners, or by any 
one speaking for them, of the mode in 
which Mr. Parker conducted the inquiry. 
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Mr. Parker was dismissed; but the Poor 
Law Commissioners did not state that to 
be the reason ; and it was unfair in the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he refused 
all inquiry, so to state. It was, how. 
ever, an additional reason for granting the 
inquiry. Mr. Parker invited inquiry, and 
the Poor Law Commissioners did not do 
the same. The public could only dray 
one inference from the resistance to this 
inquiry—that the Poor Law Commission. 
ers were afraid of its results. Mr. Parker 
made an inquiry, and on the supposition 
that the master’s resignation might be im. 
mediately accepted, Mr. Parker recom. 
mended Mr. Price to take the place. He 
could only say, that before Mr. Parker re- 
turned to Andover, he told Sir E. Head of 
the application made by Mr. Price, who 
was then living at Southampton, express- 
ing a desire, if Mr. M‘Dougal’s resignation 
should be accepted, to take the place tem- 
porarily ; he told Sir E. Head, if he could 
prevail upon the board of guardians to ae- 
cept the resignation, he should recommend 
Mr. Price, and Sir E. Head approved of 
the suggestion: if, therefore, Mr. Parker 
were to blame, as the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners afterwards thought, or rather as it 
was inferred by the right hon. Baronet 
that he was, Sir E. Head, one of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, must bear a share of 
the blame. Mr. Parker had known Price 
some years back, as master of the work- 
house at Oxford, and highly approved of 
his conduct as he there saw it. Nay, 
more, he had received a letter from the 
chairman of the board of guardians at Ox- 
ford, speaking in high terms of Mr. Price’s 
conduct there, and urging Mr. Parker to 
get some better situation for him. Mr. 
Parker had met Mr. Price again last year, 
at the Highworth and Swindon Union, 
where he was a candidate, and where he 
had a testimonial from the noble Lord the 
Member for Berkshire (Lord Barrington), 
and from various parties in Oxford. Find- 
ing, then, that Price was a candidate for 
employment, and as he failed at Swindon 
so late as May last, Mr. Parker recom- 
mended him as a candidate for the charge 
of a training school about to be founded on 
board ship; and the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners entertained the application, and 
saw Price. Mr. Parker, therefore, was not 
surprised at receiving a letter from him of- 
fering himself to supply M‘Dougal’s place; 
and he made the recommendation with the 
approval of Sir E. Head. It appeared 
that after Mr. Parker left Oxford, some 
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complaints were made of Price, and that 
Mr. Austin investigated the case ; but be- 
fore the end of that investigation Price 
resigned, and Mr. Austin had felt it his 
duty to withhold all information from the 
Commissioners till Price, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Parker, had been ap- 

ointed to the situation at Andover, and 
The Times had commented upon his resig- 
nation of his former situation: till those 
remarks, Mr. Parker had never heard, and 
the Commissioners had never heard, of 
Price’s resignation; and yet Sir E. Head 
told Mr. Parker that the appointment was 
a great indiscretion, and the Poor Law 
Commissioners must notice it in a marked 
manner. He had the honour of being ac- 
quainted with Mr. Lewis and Sir E. Head, 
and he entertained different opinions from 
the hon. Member for Andover and the 
Gentlemen who would support him, since 
he warmly approved the principle on which 
they had conducted the administration of 
the law; but he thought Mr. Parker 
harshly and unjustly treated by them, and 
he thought it his duty to lay private feel- 
ing aside, and to bring his ease before the 
House. Soon after the discovery had been 
made about Mr. Price, with the aid of The 
Times newspaper, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners sent an official letter to the clerk 
of the Union, regretting Mr. Price’s ap- 
pointment, and recommending his removal. 
It was not necessary for Mr. Parker to 
write any letter, except for his personal 
satisfaction. However, Mr. Lewis felt it 
his duty to tell Mr. Parker that if he wrote 
any letter he was to show it to the Com- 
missioners, and such must be an imputa- 
tion on his candour and fair dealing. Mr. 
Parker resented, and showed by his man- 
ner he resented, that imputation; however, 
he showed the letter, which was altered to 
the following :— 

“The annoyance that I experienced at Andover 
has been increased by observations on the charac- 
ter of Mr. Price, of whom I had reason to enter- 
tain a favourable opinion. I regret having men- 
tioned his name, because I fear that his appoint- 
ment to take charge of the workhouse tempora- 
rily will embarrass the board of guardians. Cir- 
cumstances require me to state my knowledge of 
Mr. Price. =? 

Two days after Mr. Parker received the 
following commanication from Mr. Ni- 
cholls :— 
* Poor Law Commission Office, 
Somerset House, October 16, 1845. 

“ My dear Sir—Looking at the importance and 
Peculiar nature of the functions delegated to an 
Assistant Commissioner, we have, after full con- 
sideration, come to the conclusion that we cannot 
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consistently with our public duty retain you any 
longer in your present office, It is therefore in- 
cumbent on us to request that you will send your 
resignation to the Commissioners. We wish to 
assure you that we take this step with the utmost 
reluctance ; and we willingly acknowledge the 
zealous and efficient services which you have on 
various occasions rendered to the Commission. I 
remain, my dear Sir, ever yours faithfully, 

“ T. W. Parker, Esq.” * GrorcEe NICHOLLS, 
There was a peculiar hardship in Mr. Par- 
ker’s case. Much odium had been brought 
on the Poor Law and the Commissioners, 
of which Mr. Parker bore a great part. 
No steps had been taken till that night to 
explain why he was dismissed ; and the 
Commissioners had never complained of his 
conduct of the inquiry. Mr. Parker had 
presented a petition stating that he would 
bring such evidence as the nature of the 
case would admit, to show he was dismissed 
by the Commissioners to divert the odium 
from themselves. He did not adopt that 
view wholly ; but Mr. Parker had a primd 
facie case for such a statement; and it 
would be but justice to him as well as the 
Commissioners to grant the inquiry. The 
right hon. Baronet had moved an Amend- 
ment, which made it necessary for him to 
wait till that was disposed of ; but if he had 
an opportunity, as he hoped he should 
have, as he looked upon the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment as a mere juggle, 
he would move the Amendment of which 
he had given notice. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman might say that the Commissioners 
had power of removing any Assistant Com- 
missioner at their discretion ; but was that 
power to be exercised without any, respon. 
sibility? If so, he should think it his 
duty when the annual vote was before the 
House to resist it till this act of hardship 
should be inquired into and explained. It 
might be said also that Mr. Parker had 
stated conversations that oecurred to him 
as a publie servant, and in confidence ; but 
he (Mr. Christie) thought there were limits 
to the confidence to be required of public 
servants ; and that, if the Commissioners 
removed a public servant without reason, 
and contrary to justice, sheltering them- 
selves from all responsibility, and refusing 
inquiry ; and if the parties injured were 
prevented from using the information ac- 
quired in the public service necessary to 
make out their grievance and procure re- 
dress, such a doctrine would lead to great 
hardship. The right hon. Baronet wrote 
to Mr. Parker thus :— 

“ You tell me that I may make any observations 
which occur to me on this intended publication. 
I will make only one. It contains statements of 
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conversations, of documents, and of communica- 
tions, which, though known to you as a publie 
servant, were strictly of a confidential nature.” 
But he could not answer the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman better than by 
giving to the House the words in which 
Mr. Parker replied. [Sir J. Granam: Is 
that the whole of my letter?] No: but 
he would read the other parts of it :— 

“ T have received a private note from you, en- 
closing a letter addressed to me, which you inti- 
mate an intention of publishing. You tell me, &e. 
(asabove). . . . Having called your attention 
to this fact, I leave it to you to decide whether 
with propriety and without a breach of confidence 
you can execute your intention of publishing this 
statement.” 


Mr. Parker’s answer was this :— 


“T need not to be reminded even from such 
high authority as your own, how cautious a 
public servant, even under the pressure of such 
injury as I have sustained, should be with re- 
ference to all matters of a confidential nature 
which have come before him. It was for this rea- 
son that I have abstained in my letter from re- 
capitulating the conversation on the occasion of 
the interview which I had with you at the Home 
Office, and from adyerting to the contents of pri- 
vate letters that I have received from the Poor 
Law Commissioners. With the exception of three 
documents, all those in my statement connected 
with the Poor Law Commissioners have been pub- 
lished in The Times newspaper; and these three 
documents which I have added are not of a nature 
to involve a breach of confidence in their publica- 
tion. The most material one, that relating to the 
bone-crushing at Andover, has already been ad- 
verted to by the Commissioners themselves, in 
a letter to the clerk of the Andover Union, dated 
the 17th of October, and transmitted by them to 
the newspapers for publication. 1 venture to ex- 
press an opinion that where there is no real breach 
of official confidence, a public servant, who has in 
his possession documents that have been already 
in great part published, is entitled to put together 
the whole case, as the only means of counteracting 
luisrepresentations, which those who have acted un- 
justly of necessity resort to, in the security of a 
partial view of the ease. I should be sorry to find 
that your opinion as to the duties of a publie ser- 
vant, under such circumstances, should differ from 
my own. Whilst, on the one hand, there are 
limits to the employment of official materials, 
which the feelings of a gentleman cannot mistake : 
on the other hand, the fear that any publie state- 
iment of official transactions may be stigmatized as 
a breach of confidence, however it may be guarded, 
would be a concession to the spirit which has 
lately rendered every office insecure, and every 
zealous discharge of duties unsafe in the depart- 
ment where I had the honour to be employed for 
nearly ten years.” 

He, therefore, left Mr. Parker’s ease in 
the hands of the right hon. Baronet and 
the Ilouse, hoping that, in justice to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, no less than to 
Mr. Parker, the right hon. Baronet would 
grant the inquiry he had asked for. But, 





if the right hon. Baronet still refused, he 
then appealed to the House, and told hon, 
Gentlemen that this was not the case of 
Mr. Parker only, but that of every public 
servant; and that such treatment of 
long-tried, faithful, and zealous publie off. 
cer was against the best and important 
interests of the country. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: Although not quite 
regular, I beg to say a few words with 
respect to that part of the speech of the 
hon. Member for Weymouth which more 
particularly relates personally to myself— 
I allude to that part of his statement with 
reference to Mr. Parker. It is not my 
intention to transgress the rules of the 
Ifouse from the circumstances in which I 
have been placed, or to make an attack 
upon Mr. Parker in his absence. Suffice 
it for me to say, that I shall confine myself 
to that part of the case in which the hon, 
and learned Member made use of a harsh 
term with respect to myself, in reference 
to the statement made by me in this House 
in answer to a question put to me by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. I answered 
that question upon the last day of the last 
Session ; and, if I mistake not, my conver- 
sation with Mr. Parker was either the day 
or two days before the last of the Session. 
It is quite true that I had received a 
written Report made by Mr. Parker, which 
I have now moved for; but I do not hesi- 
tate to tell the hon. and learned Member 
that I do not think it was for the public 
good that I should have produced that 
document at that time. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has produced to-night, 
a minute purporting to have been taken at 
the time of a conversation held by me 
officially with a publie servant, and says 
that in his opinion Mr. Parker has not 
transgressed the bounds of duty in intro- 
ducing to-night, through his hands, a me- 
morandum of a conversation held by the 
Secretary of State with an Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner in his capacity of a 
publie servant. It is for the House and 
the public to determine between the hon. 
Gentleman and me, whether any such 
breach of propriety has been committed. 
Now, I hold it to be admitted that I am 
quite incapable of misrepresenting any con- 
versation held by me; and I am sure it 
will be very bad for those who have to 
discharge public duties in this country, 
when Gentlemen cannot meet upon that 
ground ; but for any one to take a minute 
of any such conversation, and above all, 
having taken such minute, without any 
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reyious intimation to produce that docu-| house at Andover; it was not for one 


ment to the House of Commons, and at 


specific act upon which reliance has been 


the same time to intimate that there was | placed, but generally the reason is this— 


another Gentleman present, and yet not to 
eive the party accused the opportunity of 
conferring with that third party, does ap- 


Mr. Parker was a subordinate officer. He 
had evinced a spirit of insubordination to 
his employers, which in my opinion fully 


ear to me most extraordinary. Fortun- | justified the course taken by the Poor Law 


ately, it does so happen, on the showing of 
the hon. Member, that Sir E. Head was 
present. I, of course, have a very imper- 
fect recollection of that conversation ; but 
Sir E. Head will probably have a more 
distinct recollection of it, and, before long, 
I shall have an opportunity of communi- 
eating with him, and seeing whether his 
recollection corresponds with mine; but 
this I say, that in the pamphlet of Mr. 
Parker, from which the hon. Member 
quoted so largely, there are reports of con- 
fidential conversations held with other offi- 
cial gentlemen, the accuracy of which is 
distinctly denied by those gentlemen. So 
much is sufficient at the present moment 
with reference to that conversation. I must 
now go on to remark upon the Motion made 
by the hon. Gentleman, that the power 
exercised by the Poor Law Commissioners 
of dismissing Mr. Parker, should be re- 
ferred for inquiry to a Committee of this 
House. I beg the House to consider what 
is the position of a Poor Law Commissioner 
with relation to his employers. Parliament 
has given exclusively to that Commission, 
independent of the Crown, the sole power 
of appointing their assistants ; and what is 
the reason of such derogation? The Com- 
missioners are responsible for every act of 
their assistants. Their assistants are their 
agents. The acts of the assistants are the 
acts of the Commissioners; and upon that 
ground that patronage is exclusively vested 
in the Commissioners. If such be the re- 
sponsibility of the Commissioners, I ask 
the House to consider whether it be possi- 
ble for them to transact with anything like 
order or safety any part of the important 
duties confided to them, if they should not 
have the power of a summary dismissal 
of agents so appointed? It would be im- 
possible: it would be a complete destruction 
of the whole power and authority of the 
Commissioners to ask that the power of dis- 
missal should be taken from them. They 
have the power of appointing—they have 
the power of dismissing; and I will tell 
the hon. Gentleman that it was not on 
account of the mode in which the inquiry at 
Andover was conducted ; it was not on ac- 
count of the recommendation of a substitute 
for Mr. M‘Dougal as governor of the work- 





Commissioners. They were responsible 
originally for the conduct of Mr. Parker : 
they were dissatisfied with his conduct 
generally, and they dismissed him. If an 
appeal were made to me in this House 
upon any private ground, I would tell the 
House frankly, that I am quite satisfied it 
would be impossible for that Commission 
safely or perfectly to perform their duties 
without being able to exercise such a power. 
In this case a memorandum was taken at 
the time of an official conversation, the 
accuracy of which I am not in a position to 
deny, because I have really a very imper- 
feet recollection of what took place upon 
that occasion; but I think, upon reflection, 
Mr. Parker himself will regret the produc- 
tion of that particular document. 

Mr. FERRAND most sincerely rejoiced 
that this quarrel had taken place between 
the Poor Law Commissioners and Mr. Par- 
ker, and that he had written a pamphlet 
informing them of all the circumstances 
that had oceurred. All he (Mr. Ferrand) 
wished was, that Mr. Mott had followed 
his example, and he had no doubt they 
would have learned from that exposure 
how it was the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) became possessed of that 
written document which he drew from his 
red box. He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet in stating that he had been rather 
ill used that night by the hon. Member for 
Weymouth (Mr. Christie), who in common 
justice ought to have given him notice that 
he intended to use the memorandum to 
which he called attention. But if he (Mr. 
Ferrand) were not very much mistaken, 
when that foul conspiracy was entered into 
to crush him (Mr. Ferrand), the right hon. 
Baronet declared in that House that he 
never had any communication with the 
Poor Law Commissioners or their assistants. 
However, it appeared that he held a com- 
munication with them at Somerset-house, 
and that a speech was concocted, which 
was delivered in the House. He (Mr. 
Ferrand) thought the day had arrived 
when the right hon. Baronet. in common 
justice, ought to inform the House how it 
was that that written document came into 
his hands, and from whom he had received 
it; for, from the hour when he used it 
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against him (Mr. Ferrand), to the present 
moment, not only he (Mr. Ferrand), but 
that House, as well as the country, were 
not informed as to the manner in which he 
got it. The right hon. Baronet had said that 
evening, that this was a workhouse squabble; 
but he (Mr. Ferrand) must congratulate the 
people of this country, that it had resulted 
in bone-crushing being stopped in no less 
than one hundred Unions. But did not 
the right hon. Baronet, in the year 1843, 
on the 15th March, pledge his word to the 
House, that this system of mills in the 
different workhouses should be abolished. 
He (Mr. Ferrand) remembered well the 
treatment he had received at his hands, 
as well as at the hands of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, when he exposed an attempt 
that was made to erect a rag mill in the 
Halifax Union. The right hon. Baronet 
wanted the House not to place any faith 
in his (Mr. Ferrand’s) statement; but he 
was at last compelled to admit that a rag 
mill was to be erected in that Union work- 
house. The right hon. Baronet thus ad- 
dressed him on the occasion to which he 
had alluded. He said— 

“ That in consequence of what had taken place 
on the subject of rag mills, he had expressed a 
strong opinion against their use to the Commis- 
sioners, who had communicated that opinion to all 
the Unions, and that such mills should not be used 
again.” 


That was the promise which the right hon. 
Baronet gave nearly three years ago to 
that House and to the country; and how 


had that pledge been kept? They had 
listened to a most digraceful exposure that 
night, of a system which had not only ere- 
ated alarm and dismay through the coun- 
try, but had excited feelings of horror in 
the minds of foreigners. He (Mr. Ferrand) 
had been travelling on the Continent, and 
he could assure the House that the strong- 
est feelings of horror were expressed by 
foreigners at the idea, that under a Chris- 
tian Government, and under the sanction 
of Poor Law Commissioners, such cruelties 
could be inflicted upon the unoffending poor 
of the Andover Union. Not only had those 
cruelties been inflicted upon them, but what 
proof had the House that the same system 
of cruelty was not inflicted in the one hun- 
dred Union workhouses to which the right 
hon. Baronet had alluded? ITlad not Mr. 
Parker informed them and the country, 
that the Poor Law Commissioners directed 
him to bring this inquiry to a speedy con- 
clusion, to allay the public mind, before 
one-half the evidence was taken? He 
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(Mr. Ferrand) felt that, for the purpose of 
having those cruelties exposed to the pub. 
lie gaze, it was the bounden duty of that 
House to insist that a Committee should be 
appointed. They should not lend them. 
selves to the right hon. Baronet, who was 
going to crush inquiry, for he dreaded the 
exposure that would take place. He (Mr, 
Ferrand) gave notice that afternoon of his 
intention to move the addition of a fey 
words to the hon. Member’s Motion, that 
the inquiry might extend into his ow, 
neighbourhood. The House could not haye 
forgotten the treatment which he (Mr. 
Ferrand) had received at the hands of the 
Poor Law Commissioners in the year 1842, 
when that secret Report was drawn from 
the red box, and used by the right hon, 
Baronet with such stage effect against him 
(Mr. Ferrand). The right hon. Baronet, 
on that occasion, said that he knew nothing 
against the character and respectability of 
Mr. Mott, the Assistant Poor Law Commis. 
sioner. It was on the 20th of June, 1842, 
that the right hon. Baronet made that 
statement. But what would the House 
say, when he informed them that Mr. Mott, 
having been employed by the right hon. 
Baronet as a special Government Commis- 
sioner to inquire into the truth of the state- 
ments made by the then hon. Member for 
Bolton, in August, 1841, was—instead of 
doing his duty, as he was bound to do, to 
the House and to the country—charged by 
respectable parties residing in Bolton to 
have been guilty of partial conduct—f 
falsely accusing hon. Gentlemen—of deal- 
ing in slanderous imputations—of making 
false and calumnious charges. Those were 
the charges that were brought against Mr. 
Mott, by a gentleman who was formerly 
a Member of that House; and_ those 
charges were made and proved against 
him by authenticated documents in the pos- 
session of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
very time he was employed as a Poor Law 
Commissioner at Keighley Union, and at 
the very time when he drew up the false 
Report that was used against him (Mr. 
Ferrand) by the right hon. Baronet in that 
House. At the very time that he was s0 
employed, he was branded by honourable 
men in the borough of Bolton as having 
been guilty of the conduct which he (Mr. 
Ferrand) had first narrated to the House. 
With this Report respecting the Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner, Mott, in the pos- 
session of the right hon. Baronet, he was 
employed—and he (Mr. Ferrand) used the 
word advisedly—he was employed for the 
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se of drawing up a false Report against 

him, that that Report might be used in that 
House for the purpose of crushing him 
(Mr. Ferrand) as a Member of the British 
House of Commons. It was on the 30th 
of April that Mr. Mott appeared in the 
board-room of the Keighley Union; on 
the 17th of June, 1842, the right hon. 
Baronet drew from his red box the Report 
drawn up in April, 1842, by this Mr. Mott. 
On the authority of that Report, he charged 
him (Mr. Ferrand) with jobbing, and sanc- 
tioning such proceedings in his capacity as 
amagistrate. He (Mr. Ferrand) was not 
sing to detain the House by ripping up 

the whole of the proceedings that occurred 
at that time: it was sufficient for him to 
justify himself now before the House and 
the country. He (Mr. Ferrand) would not 
have alluded to the subject, had not thehon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) made use 
of language the other night, for the pur- 
pose of injuring him (Mr. Ferrand), by al- 
luding to the Resolution of that House re- 
specting him, which Resolution he (Mr. 
Ferrand) never eondescended even to look 
at. He treated that Resolution in the 
manner it deserved at the hands of an ho- 
nest man. But the hon. Member for Bath 
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was cheered by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury; and he (Mr. Ferrand) having been, in 
common justice to himself, compelled to 
allude to the subject again, would vindicate 
himself in the sight of that House and of 


the country. On the 20th of June, three 
days after the right hon. Baronet had pro- 
duced this secret document, he (Mr. Fer- 
rand) stated that the right hon. Baronet 
had, on the 17th June, referred to a Re- 
port made by Assistant Commissioner Mott, 
who was sent down to the North of Eng- 
land expressly for the purpose of getting 
up a case against the Keighley Union, 
and that that paid officer had produced a 
Report containing charges for the purpose 
of misleading the House of Commons. 
And what said the right hon. Baronet ? 
He said, that, in addition to the Report of 
Mr. Mott, of the 23d of April, he had the 
Report of Sir John Walsham, of the Ist 
of June, that the Union of Keighley was 
in immediate contact with the Union of 
Bingley; and Sir John Walsham having 
been sent down on a Special Commission 
to inquire into the state of things there, 
was also directed to go to Keighley, 
and see if what Mr. Mott had stated was 
borne out by facts. He (Mr. Ferrand) 
wanted the House to remark that the 
right hon. Baronet had, on the 17th of 
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June, quoted Mr. Mott’s Report, and also 
Sir John Walsham’s Report dated on the 
Ist of June. The hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. Duncombe) would mark that. He 
(Mr. Ferrand) subsequently asked the right 
hon. Baronet if Sir John Walsham had not 
been sent down to Keighley Union previous 
to the debate in that House; and he said 
that Sir John Walsham being in the neigh- 
bourhood, he (Sir James Graham) sug- 
gested to the Poor Law Commissioners, to 
remove all doubt on the subject, that Sir 
John Walsham should be sent there. He 
(Mr. Ferrand) now asked the right hon. 
Baronet how it was that he suggested that 
Sir John Walsham should be sent to 
Keighley Union to back up Mr. Mott’s 
false Report against him (Mr. Ferrand)— 
a Report which he had proved to be false 
by nine respectable witnesses out of that 
Union? Magistrates, guardians, and pro- 
fessional men had proved, one and all, that 
his Report was in every respect unfounded. 
After these statements had taken place 
between the right hon. Baronet and him- 
self, a Committee was appointed in that 
House to inquire into the truth of this Re- 
port. It was a packed Committee. He 
(Mr. Ferrand) had said before, in that 
House, and he now repeated it, that the 
Report was in direet opposition to the 
evidence that was laid before them. He 
(Mr. Ferrand), knowing that the Report 
of the Committee was not a fair or a just 
one, came down to the House, a few days 
after the Report was laid on the Table, and 
he moved for certain Papers to prove to 
the House, and to the country, that that 
Committee had reported contrary to the 
evidence. The right hon. Baronet op- 
posed the Motion, resisting the production of 
the Papers, because he knew that when the 
Papers were produced, they would prove 
that Mr. Mott had drawn up a false Report, 
which Report was used against him (Mr. 
Ferrand); and the right hon. Baronet 
thought to induce a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House to support him. But 
what was the conduct of the noble Lord 
the: Member for London (Lord John Rus- 
sell)? He had acted a noble and manly 
part, as he always did. THe said he did 
not know what the right hon. Baronet 
meant by refusing the Papers. The right 
hon. Baronet having then counted noses in 
the House, saw he would be defeated, and 
therefore had granted the Papers. On the 
the 2d of August last, immediately before 
Parliament was prorogued, the Poor Law 
Commissioners placed the Papers on the 
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Table of the House. Now, the first charge 
of Mr. Mott against the guardians of the 
KeigWley Union was that they had acted 
in direct opposition to the directions of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. But the Poor 
Law Commissioners themselves admitted 
they had no written evidence to show in 
what respect the Keightley guardians had 
acted in opposition to the Central Board at 
Somerset-house. The whole of that man’s 
Report, with scarcely a single exception, 
was false. But how did the Poor Law 
Commissioners treat Mr. Mott? Before 
the Parliament again assembled, the Poor 
Law Commissioners dismissed him, and for 
some time he was nowhere to be heard of. 
It was impossible for him (Mr. Ferrand) 
to bring him to the bar of the House for 
having maliciously—and he (Mr. Ferrand) 
used the word advisedly—drawn up a false 
Report for the purpose of enabling the 
right hon. Baronet to crush him (Mr, 
Ferrand). But what employment was 
Mr. Mott engaged in when they next heard 
of him ? Why he was writing a Poor Law 
Commissioners’ Paper, under the patronage 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, and of 
the Longtown Union, of which he believed 
the right hon. Baronet was the Chairman. 
That was the way Mr. Mott was patronized 
by the Poor Law Commissioners and the 
Longtown Union, after he was dismissed 
from his office to prevent him (Mr. Ferrand) 
from bringing hin to the bar of that House. 
The right hon. Baronet at that time did 
not deny that Mr. Mott was dismissed 
for drawing up a false Report against 
him. When he (Mr. Ferrand) appeared 
at the Leeds meeting, he said that the 
right hon. Baronet had taken steps to pro- 
cure a Report that was false. He had 
proved that he communicated with the 
Poor Law Commissioners, and suggested 
to them that Sir John Walsham should be 
sent down to Keightley, for the purpose of 
obtaining evidence as to whether Mr. 
Mott’s Report was true or not. He (Mr. 
Ferrand) had proved to the House that 
night, that he dated his Report on the Ist 
of June, and that the right hon. Baronet 
did not use Mr. Mott’s Report until the 
17th of June; therefore, he (Mr. Ferrand) 
called upon the right hon. Baronet to in- 
form the House how it was he became 
possessed of those two Reports ; and until 
he did so, he (Mr. Ferrand) should, as he 
had said before, treat the Resolution of the 
House with the contempt it deserved. 

Tue SPEAKER called the hon. Gen- 
tleman to order. 





Mr. FERRAND begged pardon {oy 
having made use of an expression that he 
ought not to use. He knew what his opi. 
nion should be of the right hon. Baronet 
and that Resolution. He could say, “ Mons 
sibi conscia recti.’” He was conscious of 
the integrity of his own conduct through 
the whole of these proceedings ; and he 
thanked God that he had not lost the 
friendship of any man, or fallen in the esti. 
mation of the people of the country, Tf 
the right hon. Baronet could prove to the 
House that he was not connected with 
getting up this Report against him, he then 
would retract any expression he had used 
against him in that House or elsewhere, 
But until he did so, not one word would he 
(Mr. Ferrand) retract that he had ever ut- 
tered. What was his (Mr. Ferrand’s) con- 
duct after the Resolution of the House was 
passed? [fe instantly addressed a letter 
to the right hon. Baronet, proving every 
statement that he had made. He cireu- 
lated that letter amongst the Members of 
the House, and sent the right hon. Baronet 
a copy of it. He received that letter, but 
from that day to this he had never ap- 
swered it. What was the tone of public 
opinion on that letter? The press laid po- 
lities aside, and (with only a single excep- 
tion) through Great Britain and Ireland 
had maintained that he (Mr. Ferrand) had 
proved his case against the right hon. 
Baronet. The single exception was a 
newspaper in London; and he (Mr. Fer- 
rand) had reason to think that the article 
in that paper, denying that he had justi 
fied himself, was written by an Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner. He would now 
allude to what had taken place when the 
First Lord of the Treasury quoted the Re- 
port of Sir John Walsham, with the view 
of showing that he (Mr. Ferrand) was 
cognizant of all the alleged misdoings in 
the Union of Keighley. The observations 
he alluded to were made by the right hon. 
Baronet on the 24th of June, 1843. [The 
hon. Member then proceeded to read a 
long extract from the speech in question. | 
This was the language of the First Lord 
of the Treasnry, and was used by him 
with the view of holding him (Mr. Ferrand) 
up to ridicule. In his anxiety to heap 
abuse on him and disgrace on the inhabi- 
tants of the Union, the right hon. Baronet 
read other extracts from the Report of 
Sir John Walsham, describing the state of 
the Bingley poor-house, which, however, 
he would not weary the House with read- 
ing. The right hon. Baronet then ob- 
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served, that when this state of things was 
known, there was ample time for him to 
send for an Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner to put things to rights. Now what 
would the right hon. Baronet say when he 
(Mr. Ferrand) informed the House, that 
since the period when Mr. Mott was dis- 
missed, at the end of 1842, up to the pre- 
sent time, not a single Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner had crossed the threshold of 
the Bingley poor-house, and that the same 
state of things existed there as was de- 
seribed in the Report, and that the inmates 
of it were still sleeping six in a bed? This, 
be it remembered, was under the govern- 
ment of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
This was the conduct of men backed up 
by the right hon. Baronet, and whose pro- 
ceedings he screened, by refusing to grant 
a Committee. He trusted such exposures 
of the conduct of the Poor Law Comunis- 
signers and their Assistant Commissioners 
would convince the House and the country 
that it was time that the whole office 
should be abolished. If the First Lord of 
the Treasury were present he would appeal 
to him, as Prime Minister—for he had 
quoted a false Report, got up by the Com- 
missioners, and that for the purpose of hold- 


ing him (Mr. Ferrand) up to ridicule—whe- 
ther he would any longer be a participator 
and supporter of this disgraceful system ¢ 
The guilty parties in all those proceedings 
were the Poor Law Commissioners, backed 
by the right hon. Secretary for the Home 


Department. He trusted what had taken 


place to-night would lead to inquiry ; and if 


that was done he should not fear the re- 
sult. Right glad should he be if the Com- 
mittee was appointed, as it would prove 
tlle commencement of the end of the new 
Poor Law ; and he trusted that before the 
end of the Session he should see the death 
of the Poor Law Commission as well as 
the dissolution of the Ministry. 

Cartan PECHELL said, that if the 
Committee was appointed, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Member that an inquiry 
should also take place into the proceedings 
of the Keighley Union. If the informa- 
tion which he had received was correct, 
there was something wrong’ in Somerset- 
house; and the movement of the straw in- 
dicated that there would be some further 
resignations in that quarter. He knew 
that Mr. Parker was a most excellent ofti- 
cer of the Poor Law Commissioners; and 
he thought it only an act of justice to say 
So, The Commissioners had sent him down 
to his neighbourhood to institute an in- 
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quiry, and they compelled him to make a 
Report, which he (Captain Pechell) believed 
he was now sorry for having drawn up. It 
was not only clear from Mr. Parker’s 
pamphlet and petition, but also from what 
was stated in the public prints, that the 
public never would be satisfied until an in- 
quiry was instituted by a Committee of that 
House, into the Andover Union, Mr. Par- 
ker’s case, and the Keighley Union. The 
right hon. Baronet asked for a postpone- 
ment of the subject until the Papers which 
he proposed to lay on the Table were print- 
ed. Why had not those Papers been 
already presented to the House, so that 
they might at once have gone into the case? 
The right hon. Baronet had that night given 
them some hopes that he was determined 
to make himself the master-mind of the 
soard at Somerset-house. It was clear 
that the right hon. Baronet had been de- 
ceived by the Commissioners, for he had 
declared last year that a stop should be 
put to bone-grinding in Union workhouses, 
where it was clear that in many Unions 
this disgusting kind of work was carried 
on to the profit of the Poor Law guardians. 
In 1842 and 1845, he (Captain Pechell) 
had brought the subject forward; but the 
right hon. Baronet did not encourage him 
to expect the system would be put an end 
to. In 1844 the right hon. Baronet ex- 
pressed an opinion against the practice; 
and in 1845 he said that it was a disgrace- 
ful system, and must be put an end to. It 
was on the same day that he said this that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury brought for- 
ward the case of the Andover Union; and 
he believed that such a case never would 
have arisen if the right hon. Baronet had 
issued the order in 1842 which he did in 
January, 1846. Anxious as he was for 
inquiry, he feared that many of the parties 
who now employed the poor in bone-crush- 
ing, would defeat the intentions—not of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, for they did not 
appear sincere or zealous in the matter— 
but of the right hon. Baronet, who had de- 
clared that an end should be put to the sys- 
tem. It appeared from a Paper laid on 
the Table yesterday, that there were thirty- 
four Poor Law Unions in which the prac- 
tice still existed; and of these thirteen had 
been pardoned and been allowed, up to the 
Ist of April, to employ their respective 
paupers in this way, so that their stocks of 
bones might be used up. It was clear 
from the return on the Paper issued yester- 
day, that some of the boards of guardians 
in these thirty-four Unions intended to re- 
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sist the wishes of the right hon. Baronet on 
this subject. He would only add, in con- 
clusion, that he trusted that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Andover would be successful in the 
result of the inquiry before the Committee. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS wished to make a few 
observations on the apparent hardship of 
the case of Mr. Parker. He did not defend 
the indiscretion of that gentleman in re- 
commending a person to the board of guar- 
dians at Andover to be master of the work- 
house whose conduct was not sufficiently 
known to him. But admitting this and 
other indiseretions, he could not help feel- 
ing that Mr. Parker had been punished 
more severely than he ought to have been. 
He had not the honour of Mr. Parker’s 
acquaintanee; he did not even know him 
by sight; but he had read the pamphlet and 
petition of that gentleman, and from them 
he learnt that Mr. Parker was induced to 
abandon an honourable profession, in which 
he had a fair chance of rising, to accept the 
office in question, and that for a mere act of 
indiseretion it appeared that all his prospects 
in life were likely to be blighted. He might 
be told that Her Majesty’s Government 
neither appointed nor removed Mr. Parker, 
but that it was the Act of the Poor Law 
Commissioners. He had never either in or 
out of the House said one word against the 
Poor Law Commissioners, as he believed 
that they wished to exercise a sound dis- 
cretion in the discharge of the duties in- 
trusted to them; but still they were men, 
and liable to err, and he did not believe 
that the Poor Law Commissioners were any 
more infallible than Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. He hoped that it was not yet too 
late to replace Mr. Parker. Without enter- 
ing into the merits of the case of the An- 
dover Union, much less following the hon. 
Members who had brought them into York- 
shire and Sussex, he would confine himself 
to that point alone, and would respectfully 
submit that the claims of Mr. Parker ought 
not to be lost sight of or passed over. 

Sr JAMES GRAHAM said, he could 
have wished that the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Oxford had 
recollected what he (Sir James Graham) 
had stated when he had last addressed the 
House. Ile had been asked by many hon. 
Members whether the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners complained of anything except in- 
discretion on the part of Mr. Parker; and 
he had already stated to the House in the 
name of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
that they complained not only of indisere- 
tion on the part of that gentleman, but also 
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of a spirit of insubordination in his condugt 
which was offensive to them. 

Mr. T. 8S. DUNCOMBE said, he woul 
ask the right hon. Baronet whether he 
thought, after what he had just stated, 
either the House, or his hon. Friend the 
Member for Andover, or the public, would 
be satisfied unless an inquiry were insti. 
tuted. The right hon. Baronet proposed 
now to lay on the Table certain Re. 
turns connected with the administra. 
tion of the Andover Union workhouse, 
together with copies of Mr. Parker’s Re. 
port, and of the evidence taken by him, 
and also copies of the inquiry into the eon. 
duct of Mr. M‘Dougal, as communicated 
by the Poor Law Commissioners ; but 
would the right hon. Baronet recollect 
that the notice of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Andover had been on the 
books for the last six weeks? and, how. 
ever satisfactory it might have been for 
the right hon. Baronet to have offered the 
production of these Papers when the sub- 
ject was first mentioned, it was clear that 
the public would not be wow satisfied un. 
less the inquiry were instituted. A notice 
of Motion had also been given by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Weymouth (Mr. 
Christie), with regard to the treatment of 
Mr. Parker. It appeared that Mr. Parker 
considered himself an ill-used man. He 
(Mr. Duncombe) had read the pamphlet 
published by that gentleman; and in his 
opinion Mr. Parker had made out a very 
good case. The right hon. Baronet said 
that when the House read the Papers 
which he offered to produce, they would be 
satisfied that the Poor Law Commissioners 
were unimpeachable in their conduct in 
this matter—that they would be found to 
be above all suspicion. Now, that was 
what the House wanted to find out by this 
inquiry. They wanted to know the facts 
of the case; and how was that to be done, 
except by instituting the inquiry ? When 
the question had been first mooted by his 
hon. Colleague the Member for Finsbury, 
Mr. Parker was appointed to go down and 
inquire into the allegation of the petitioners. 
Nothing could be fairer than the conduct 
of the Government in this particular; but 
somehow or other the investigation then 
entered upon had terminated most abruptly. 
Mr. Parker seemed to him to be the most 
unfortunate man that ever existed ; for he 
would appear to have given no satisfaction 
to any party. In his (Mr. Duncombe 8) 
opinion he had committed a great mistake 
in resigning his office, as he ought to have 
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thrown the onus of dismissing him on the 
Poor Law Commissioners. The Commis- 
sioners recommended him to resign, but 
that was no reason why he should do so. He 
had heard, over and over again, of Mem- 
pers of the Government, and of Members 
of Parliament, being called upon to resign, 
without their thinking it necessary to adopt 
the recommendation until obliged to do so. 
Mr. Parker was not, however, a Member 
of that House; and on being recommended 
to resign, though the House did not know 
exactly why, he did resign. They wanted 
to inquire why Mr. Parker had been re- 
quired to resign his office; and whether 
that inquiry would terminate in his favour 
or not, it was not for him (Mr. Duncombe) 
tosay. Ie thought the production of the 
Papers offered by the right hon. Baronet 
would not, and ought not to satisfy his hon. 
Friend. It would not satisfy the justice of 
the case—it would not satisfy the public 
—and it would not satisfy the parties 
immediately concerned. He would call 
upon the right hon. Baronet, therefore, if 
he would save much trouble and time in 
this matter, to agree at once to the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. BORTHWICK said, if the details 
which the hon. Member for Andover had 
presented to the House to-night had been 
told of some distant or savage land into 
which civilization had never entered, and 
where Christianity was unknown, they 
might have regarded the statement as sur- 
charged, that the picture was over-coloured, 
but, at the same time, that it was not in 
human imagination to invent details so 
horrible. They would have assumed that 
some foundation must exist for such a re- 
presentation, and the spirit of English be- 
nevolence would have been roused to meet 
the evil. Public meetings would have been 
held, subscriptions would have been loyally 
entered into, missionaries would have been 
sent forth to reclaim, if not within the pale 
of Christianity, at least within the pale of 
humanity, persons who were suffering such 
wretched privations. Would they then 
pause in the same good work, because the 
sufferers were their own fellow country- 
men, and the remedy was in their own 
hands, and could be applied without trouble? 
The sufferers were Englishmen ; the ty- 
ranny under which they suffered was a law 
enacted by that House. On the question 
of reporting a private conversation he did 
not wish to enter. Had he been in Mr. 
Parker’s position, he would on no account 
have been induced to lend himself to the 
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publication of a confidential conversation. 
He admitted this the more frankly, because 
he thought that now, when the matter was 
brought before the House, it afforded all 
the stronger argument for entering into a 
full, complete, and ample inquiry into all 
the circumstances connected with the ques- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
forgot to mention one fact, viz., that a 
most important document had been sup- 
pressed upon the trial—suppressed by the 
guardians. The fact was made known to 
the Poor Law Commissioners, and by their 
connivance the entry in the book of the 
proceedings of the guardians was erased. 
It was shameful that persons holding such 
a position should enter into a conspiracy 
with the guardians for the purpose of dis- 
placing a medical officer. 

Mr. HUME said, the right hon. Baronet 
had, from his last statement, rendered it 
absolutely necessary that the inquiry should 
be made. The right hon. Baronet stated 
that Mr. Parker had been guilty of other 
acts of insubordination; but the House 
had a right to know what these acts of in- 
subordination were. The Legislature had 


authorized the appointment of Assistant 
Commissioners, and had given the appoint- 


ment of these officers to the Poor Law 
Commissioners. It appeared now that the 
Commissioners were to have the power also 
of dismissing them, and that too on a mere 
allegation of insubordination. It was most 
important that the Assistant Commissioners 
should know what their duty was, and when 
they would be guilty of insubordination. 
He could not conceive how the Commis- 
sioners could have dismissed any man who 
for ten years had merited their support and 
approbation, without sufficient cause ; and. 
he would ask the right hon. Baronet, would 
he sanction the dismissal of a public officer 
who stood so high for his services in the 
Commission, without some recorded minute 
of the grounds on which that dismissal had 
been resolved upon? The necessity of in- 
forming the Assistant Commissioners of 
their duties, was one reason why this in- 
quiry should be granted ; but another rea- 
son was, that the public demanded the 
inquiry. The inquiry had been commenced, 
and the public had a right to be informed 
whether Mr. Parker or the Commissioners 
were in the right. The Government might 
now refuse the inquiry, but the House of 
Commons would, he felt satisfied, grant it. 
He therefore trusted the right hon. Baronet 
would not persevere in attempting to screen 
the Commissioners from inquiry, more es- 
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pecially as it was probable that the point 
would turn out to be some trivial matter 
which ought not to have been allowed to 
proceed further. 

Viscount POLLINGTON said, he trust- 
ed that in justice to Mr. Parker this in- 
quiry would be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. JERVIS said, feeling very deeply 
on this subject, affecting as it did a member 
of his profession, and believing that the 
general impression was that Mr. Parker 
had not been well treated by the Commis- 
sioners, he wished to offer a few remarks 
before the debate closed. le thought the 
matter had assumed a far more important 
character from what had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet. Mr. Parker had been 
dismissed. [Sir James Granam: Had re- 
signed.] Or rather had been induced to 
resign in consequence of being guilty of 
what were called acts of indiscretion. It 
was of the greatest importance that the 
Assistant Commissioners should have their 
duties defined, and should know what would 
be considered indiscretion and insubordina- 
tion on their part. If the House expected 
that gentlemen of honour and of compe- 
tency should discharge the duties of their 
office, it could not be supposed that they 
would act on all occasions on the mere dic- 
tates of men not more respectable or more 
honourable than themselves. If Mr. 
Parker had been indiscreet before this in- 
quiry, why was he appointed to it? and if 
his indiscretion was only shown in the pro- 
gress of that inquiry, what objection could 
there be to have the fact made known? 
Was it in allowing an adjournment of the 
cass on the application of the master, who, 
having serious charges brought against 
him, required time to prepare his defence ? 
That surely was not indiscreet. He should 
confess that he did not know what was 
meant by the term ‘‘ refractory.’’ Ile was 
induced to think that there must have been 
some instructions from the Commissioners 
to Mr. Parker, which had not been made 
public, and which he, perhaps, felt himself 
unable to obey. The right hon. Baronet 
would forgive him for saying that the pro- 
fession was no unimportant body in this 
matter; and neither it nor the public—a 
still more important body—would feel satis- 
fied at the vague assertion of Mr. Parker 
having been refractory, without some in- 
quiry being instituted into the matter. It 
would not be just towards the guardians, 
towards the Commissioners, towards the 
master or the medical officer, and it would 
not be just towards Mr. Parker, and still 
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more towards the public, to refuse the jp. 
quiry ; and he, therefore, trusted that the 
Motion would be acceded to. 

GeneraL JOHNSON said, he could not 
understand on what ground the right hon, 
Baronet refused the inquiry. All the par- 
ties concerned prayed for an inquiry; and 
yet, without any reason assigned, inquiry 
was to be refused. True, the right hon, 
Baronet had not stated that he would re. 
fuse inquiry after the Papers had been pro. 
duced; and if he would give his word that 
the inquiry would be granted after the 
Papers had been laid on the Table, the hon, 
Member for Andover would, perhaps, con. 
sent to withdraw his Motion. He was sure 
the country would, if this inquiry were not 
granted, think, and with reason, there was 
something exceedingly black to induce its 
refusal. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, there had been 
few questions before the House upon which 
more general unanimity had been exhibited 
than upon this. The public thought there 
was some mystery in this case, and the 
expressions used by the right hon, Baronet 
to-night would not tend to dissipate that 
mystery. They would be inclined to think 
the Commissioners had made Mr. Parker 
a scapegoat for themselves. It was al- 
leged that Mr. Parker had been requested 
to resign, not merely for indiscretion, but 
insubordination; and in those charges the 
public were deeply interested. The in- 
quiry should be first into the allegations 
respecting the Andover Union; and the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Weymouth 
should be attached to it, so that the inves- 
tigation might be made general. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD urged the neees- 
sity of a full and complete inquiry. The 
people would feel there was no justice in 
the administration of the Poor Law if it 
were refused—that they were left to the 
merey of guardians and Commissioners, 
with no court to appeal to for redress. 
Justice, humanity, and sound policy de- 
manded this investigation; and if the Go- 
vernment wished the Poor Law to be sus- 
tained, they would not persist in refusing 
it 


Mr. FIELDEN said, the debate ap- 
peared to him to have been carried on, as it 
were, in defence of the Commissioners. 
Inquiry ought to be made into the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law in the Ando- 
ver Union; but he asked for something 


more. IIe asked that a fair Committee 
should be appointed to carry on the inquity, 
and not a one-sided one. Unless the right 
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hon. Baronet granted a fair Committee, he 
(Mr. Fielden) hoped there would be no in- 
uiry at all. The public took more interest 
in this business of the Andover Union than 
the Poor Law Commissioners or the right 
hon. Baronet imagined. The facts de- 
veloped concerning it were calculated to 
make them demand that an end should be 
put to the Commission. Inquiry was abso- 
Intely necessary ; and the public would look 
to the decision of the House upon it with 
an interest quite as intense as that with 
which they regarded the Corn Law debate. 
Every man’s vote was marked, and if the 
right hon. Baronet was disposed to do what 
was right towards the public, he would, 
without hesitation, grant the inquiry. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: The hon. and 
learned Member for Cockermouth (Mr. 
Aglionby) only does me justice when he 
says that at all times I am not only willing 
but anxious to yield to any expression of 
the feclings and opinions of this House. 
I mean to do so upon this occasion, but 
—(Cheers.| After that triumphant 
cheer, perhaps the House will allow me to 
finish what I was about to say. I think 
the House will remember, that when I fol- 
lowed the hon. Member for Andover (Mr. 
Etwall), [ moved as an Amendment the 
production of Papers enumerated in the 
Motion now in your hands, Sir; and I 
stated then, what I repeat again, that I 
was not unwilling that a Committee of In- 
quiry should be instituted in connection 
with the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Andover, if, after the perusal of those 
Papers, which contained the whole in- 
formation, the House should remain of opin- 
ion that a Committee of Inquiry should 
be granted. 1 think I sce plainly that the 
opinion of both sides of the House is that 
it is expedient at once to institute that in- 
quiry. I, therefore, with the permission 
of the House, am perfectly willing to with- 
draw the Amendment, and to consider the 
Motion as a substantive Motion, and to ac- 
quiesce in it. So much for that. I am 
afraid I shall not be met with cheers for 
what Iam about to add. With regard to 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Weymouth (Mr. Christie), for the ex- 
tension of the inquiry into the causes which 
led to the resignation of Mr. Parker—to 


that Motion I must offer a decided opposi- 


tion, Ihave already stated, and I repeat 

it, that the power of appointment of As- 

sistant Poor Law Commissioners is vested 

absolutely in the Commissioners; the re- 

sponsibility of the selection rests with them 
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exclusively; they are responsible for all the 
acts of their subordinates; and I repeat 
my deliberate opinion, that it is not pos- 
sible for the Commissioners to discharge 
their duty efficiently and satisfactorily if 
they are to be interfered with in the selec- 
tion or in the summary dismissal of their 
subordinate officers. Having stated that 
opinion, I cannot, consistently with my 
sense of duty, consent to the extension of 
the inquiry in the manner proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Weymouth. 

Mr. LAW said, the right hon. Baronet 
deprecated inquiry because the Poor Law 
Commissioners were invested with arbitrary 
powers. Now he (Mr. Law) required the 
House of Commons to inquire into the 
conduct of those Commissioners who were 
so invested with arbitrary powers. 

Cotoxet SIBTHORP supported inquiry, 
and taunted the Government for being yet 
wanting in its Members in that House. 
There was no Colonial Secretary, no Irish 
Secretary, no Attorney General for Ire- 
land, no junior Lords of the Treasury yet. 
No constituency seemed willing to take 
them at any price. Every day, he be- 
lieved, would show more and more the 
impudence, the treachery, and the hypo- 
crisy of the Poor Law. He had tried to 
annihilate the Commissioners; he had tried 
to annihilate the Assistant Commissioners; 
and he had tried to annihilate the law 
itself. In this he might have failed, but 
he thought the present case was preliminary 
to that end. 

Ameudment withdrawn. Original Ques- 
tion again put. 

Mr. CHRISTIE said, he would move, 
as an Amendment, the addition of the fol- 
lowing words to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Andover :— 

“ And into the conduct of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, and their late Assistant Commissioner, 
Mr. Parker, in reference to the two investigations 
held at Andover, and into all the circumstances 
under which the Poor Law Comnnissioners ealled 
upon Mr. Parker to resign his Assistant Commis- 
sionership.” 

If there had been a unanimity of feeling in 
that House in favour of the inquiry into 
the administration of the Poor Law, there 
had been the same unanimity in favour 
of inquiry into the case of Mr. Parker. 
The debate had turned upon the hard- 
ship inflicted upon Mr. Parker. He 
had listened with great attention to the 
opinions expressed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chester (Mr. Jervis) upon the 
subject of Mr. Parker’s case, and he had 
heard with equal regret the last observa- 
Z 
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tions of the hon. and learned Member. The 
hon. and learned Member for Chester must 
not imagine that the demand for inquiry 
would be abandoned, although the right 
hon. Baronet was not disposed to consent 
to it. He (Mr. Christie) repeated, that 
the question of the conduct of the Poor 
Law Commissioners towards Mr. Parker 
was closely connected with the administra- 
tion of the law in the Andover Union, and 
that the two questions ought, therefore, to 
be referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. JERVIS begged to explain. Not- 
withstanding what had been said, it was 
his intention to vote against the Amend- 
ment; and he spoke to a certain extent the 
opinions of the profession, when he said 
they were satisfied that the conduct of Mr. 
Parker could be more properly investigated 
by a separate Committee, than it would if 
mixed up with the general inquiry. He 
(Mr. Jervis) was in some measure led to 
the conclusion, because he was afraid that 
this measure was to be carried from no con- 
vietion of the honesty or integrity of Mr. 
Parker’s case, but from some other feeling 
in the breasts of the compact body. He 


was quite satisfied Mr, Parker’s conduct 


would stand more fairly if investigated by 
a Committee to be appointed after the 
Committee moved for by the hon. Member 
for Andover. It was far better to separate 
the two issues; and on this ground, whe- 
ther right or wrong, he should vote against 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Christie). 

Mr. MILES said, he had taken a consi- 
derable share in the passing of the Poor 
Law, but held, at the same time, that if 
any thing wrong took place under its ad- 
ministration, it would be the duty of Par- 
liament to make searching inquiry ; and 
unless searching inquiry were made- into 
the case now before the House, see what 
a position the poor must be placed in. 
Great injustice had been done by somebody 
in the first instance to the poor resident in 
the Andover Union ; and in the next place 
something mysterious had transpired be- 
tween Mr. Parker and the Commissioners 
relative to that Union. Parliament ought 
to know the facts in both these eases. Mr. 
Parker had a right to have his conduct 
thoroughly sifted; and he (Mr. Miles) 
contended that the House could not enter 
upon the general inquiry relative to the 
Andover Union without taking Mr. Parker’s 
case into consideration at the same time. 

Dr. BOWRING should vote with the 
hon. and learned Member for Weymouth. 
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The two subjects of inquiry were int. 
mately connected, and it would be most 
convenient that both should be referred to 
the same Committee. 

Mr. WAKLEY sincerely hoped the de. 
cision of the House would be unanimous, 
The feeling of the [louse universally was 
in favour of inquiry, not into a portion of 
the case only, but into the whole of it, If 
the Commissioners did possess that arbi- 
trary and undefined power which the right 
hon. Baronet had described, in Heaven’s 
name let the House know it. If not, let 
the inquiry be granted, not only for the 
sake of the Commissioners, but for the 
sake of the poor. The right hon. Gentle. 
man had been found ‘ squeezable” on 
former occasions: the pressure was still 
upon him; and he (Mr. Wakley) advised 
him to yield this point whilst he could with 
something like a good grace. He wished 
to say that his information had not been 
derived from Mr. Wesilake, the medical 
officer of the Union. The guardians of the 
Union had endeavoured to eject that gen- 
tleman from his office ; and, in his opinion, 
the right hon. Gentleman was bound to 
make inquiry into the conduct of that gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that in all 
these cases there could be no doubt that 
the Poor Law Commissioners were respon- 
sible to the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham), and the right hon. Baronet was 
responsible to that House and the country. 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the words proposed by Mr. Christie be 
added :—Ayes 92; Noes 69: Majority 23, 


List of the Aves. 


Crawford, W. S. 
Deedes, W. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hn.¢.T. 
Disraeli, B. 
Dodd, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Etwall, R. 
Evans, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Finch, G. 
Fleetwood, Sir P, H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gooch, E. 8. 
Halford, Sir II. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hawes, B. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, T. B, T. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hindley, C. 


Acton, Col. 
Aglionby, If. A. 
Aldam, W. 

Allix, J. P. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bankes, G. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Benett, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
Beresford, Major 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Collett, J. 
Collins, W. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Cowper, hon. W. F, 
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Hudson, G. 


Hume, J. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. FL. 
Johnson, Gen. 
Langston, J. H. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Matheson, J. 
Miles, W. 
Mitealfe, H. 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pollington, Viset. 
Rashleigh, W. 


Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. G. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Spooner, R. 

Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stansfield, W, R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, J. 

Tancred, H. W. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Waddington, H. 8. 
Walsh, Sir. J. B. 
Williams, W. 

Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Wakley, T. 
Christie, W. D. 


List of the Noxs. 


Acland, T. D. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowles, A. 

Boyd, J. 

Briseo, M. 

Brotherton, J. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruges, W. I. L. 
Buller, C. 

Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. HH. P. 
Childers, J. W. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Cockburn, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Corry, rt. hon. II. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Eseott, B. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Flower, Sir J. 

Forster, M. 

(lynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. TI. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 

Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hill, Lord M. 

Hope, G. W. 


The words added. 


agreed to. 


Tloward, P. TH. 
James, W. 
Jervis, J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelly, Sir F, 
Lambton, H. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
MeGeachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Reid, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Strutt, E. 
Sutton, hon. II. M. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trotter, J. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Walker, R. 
Wellesley, Lord C, 
Wood, C. 
TELLERS, 
Young, R. 
Baring, I, 


Question as amended 


TIE POLISH NUNS. 
Mr. COWPER rose to move for copies 


of despatches received by the Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs, containing in- 
formation about the persecution inflicted 
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upon the Basilian nuns of Minsk. Those 
unfortunate persons were obliged to per- 
form work of the severest description, and 
to which they were totally unaccustomed, 
in order to increase their sufferings ; and 
such was the extent of the cruelty which 
they suffered, that it would be a stigma on 
the age if the statements to which he re- 
ferred were proved to be true. Such was 
the extent of the cruelty which it was said 
had been practised towards those unfortu- 
nate nuns, that some persons were disin- 
clined to believe them in consequence; 
but he regretted to say that the cruelty did 
not form any such evidence of the want of 
truth in the statement, to his mind, when 
he recollected that it was a religious perse- 
cution. The Inquisition had long since 
been put down by the indignant voice of 
the civilized world—the persecutions on ac- 
count of differences in religious belief 
which had taken place in this country for- 
merly, were now universally stigmatized— 
and the Sovereign whose name was most as- 
sociated with religious persecution was styled 
the ‘* bloody Queen Mary ;”’ and he thought 
it would be consistent with those feelings 
for the Members of that House to express 
their horror at the occurrence of those 
crueltics in Russia, if they had really taken 
place. Religious opinion ought not to be 
made the ground of punishment, nor 
ought those who differed from the estab- 
lished religion of a country to be placed in 
the same category with offenders against 
the State, or with the perpetrators of seri- 
ous crimes. He believed that they should 
not be discharging their duty as advocates 
of humanity and of liberality of opinion, 
if they allowed such statements to be cir- 
culated abroad, without any attempt on 
their part to ascertain if they were true, 
and to express their sorrow and regret if 
it were so. If the accounts which had 
been given by the nuns were false, there 
were many opportunities of contradicting 
them on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment; for they had been widely circulated 
for a considerable period in Rome and 
Naples, in the former of which cities the 
Emperor had recently been, and there- 
fore must have had an opportunity of de- 
nying them personally. He did not ac- 
cuse the Emperor of Russia of being per- 
sonally cognizant of the tortures which 
had been said to have been inflicted upon 
those unfortunate nuns; but he was anxious 
to ascertain if it were true that such cruel- 
ties had been exercised in the Emperor’s 
dominions. He knew that one of the evils 
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of a despotic Government, such as that of 
Russia, was, that the subordinate officers 
who executed the laws and ordinances of 
the State, were not subject to the same 
responsibility as in this country, There 
was no public press to observe upon their 
conduct, and no such freedom of observa- 
tion upon them as in this country; so 
that those occurrences might possibly 
have taken place without the knowledge of 
the Imperial Government. These convents 
were establishments from which public ob- 
servation was excluded; and it might hap- 
pen that the cruelties which had been de- 
seribed had taken place without the autho- 
rity or sanction of the Government, and 
therefore that the Government had never 
heard of their occurrence and should have 
never heard of them but for the fortunate 
occurrence of the escape of the three nuns 
who had survived the cruelties. He trusted 
that, under all those circumstances, the 
Government would have no objection to 
lay on the Table of the House any infor- 
mation which they possessed with respect 
to those proceedings, for he thought that 
the public had a right to have as correct a 
knowledge as possible of these facts. If 
the information were not correct, they 
would have the advantage of knowing the 
reports of these cruelties were unfounded ; 
but, if they were correct, he felt it his 
duty to raise his voice in deprecation of 
those offences against humanity and of re- 
ligion, in the name of which they had 
been perpetrated. 

Mr. WYSE seconded the Motion, and 
said that the statement which was the sub- 
ject of the hon. Member’s Motion, had ex- 
cited considerable attention, not only in 
Germany and other countries, but in Rus- 
sia. A statement appeared in the Frank- 
fort Journal of February 17th, a paper 
which was influenced by Russia, to the 
effect that the ukase of the Emperor, upon 
which it was said the cruelties had been in 
a great degree founded, was not authentic : 
that the bishop, Siemasko, was not bishop 
of Wilna, but of Polosk; and that no such 
convent existed in Minsk as that described ; 
and that, in fact, the whole statement was 
an exaggeration or falschood, put forward 
for political purposes. That article was 
replied to by certain Polish and Lithuanian 
exiles in Paris; and he (Mr. Wyse) held in 
his hand a statement, published in Brus- 
sels, by the Marquis de Beauffort, which 
left a strong impression that these cruelties, 
unheard of in the history of modern Eu- 
rope, had taken place. The statement 
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gave a history of the persecution, which 
had lasted seven years, and was subscribed 
with the name of the Abbess Makreng 
Mieezyslawsk, and certified by Maximillien 
Ryllo, the rector of the Propaganda, by 
the Abbe Jelowicki, and the Abbe Leitner, 
It would appear from that statement that 
the account which the hon. Member gave 
was not only correct, but that even greater 
cruelties than he had mentioned had been 
committed. It appeared that from 1838 
to 1845 those persecutions continued, and 
that out of sixty nuns wxo had suffered 
those horrid barbarities, only a few sw. 
vived. It appeared that those females were 
employed in chains at public works, and in 
a description of employment only fitted for 
men; that they were obliged to break stones 
to build a palace for the apostate bishop; 
and that they were daily beaten in the 
presence of the soldiery, and ultimately 
subjected to atrocities, a recital of which it 
would not become the House to hear detail- 
ed. He should be sorry to see that House 
interfering in the affairs of other counties; 
but a country like this, possessed of such 
free institutions, and to which Europe 
looked, ought to express its feeling of 
sympathy with a gallant and unfortunate 
nation who had always adhered to their 
national religion ; and as every one in that 
House respected adherence to conscientious 
dictates, they would, he trusted, express 
their approval of the virtuous resistance of 
those females to tenets which they did not 
agree to. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I am not enabled 
to communicate to the House any des- 
patches which could throw light upon the 
painful subject to which the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman refers. Her Majestys 
Government has not received any report or 
despatch from the Representative of this 
country at the Court of St. Petersburgh, 
and I am, therefore, without any authentic 
information upon the subject. The only 
communication having reference to this 
statement of which we are in possession, 18 
a communication from the British Consul 
at Warsaw, who is a most respectable and 
able gentleman; and he states that, having 
seen reports in the French newspapers of 
barbarities (for I can apply no other term) 
said to have been committed in Poland 
upon a community of nuns, he thought It 
his duty to write to the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, to say that he had not 
been able to ascertain that any such oceur- 
rence had taken place in Poland; and he 
added that it was his confident belief that 
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the reports were either altogether without 
foundation, or greatly exaggerated. That 
js the whole of the information which has 
reached us, and it is, therefore, impossible 
that Her Majesty’s Government can lay on 
the Table any further information on the 
subject ; and on that ground it is evidently 
impossible that I can agree to the Motion 
ef the hon. Member. It would cause me 
the deepest regret if I heard that there 
was any foundation for the statement to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers; and I 
must say I certainly have a strong persua- 
sion that nothing of the kind has taken 
place with the sanction or authority or 
knowledge of the Government of Russia. 
J understand, from a private communication 
from the Representative of the Emperor of 
Russia in this country, that when the Em- 
peror was recently in Rome, the subject 
was mentioned to him by the Pope; that 
the mention of such reports greatly sur- 
prised the Emperor ; that he said if any- 
thing of the kind had taken place, it was 
without his knowledge or sanction; and 
that he should cause a strict inquiry to be 
made, as to whether such occurrences had 
taken place or not. If anything of the kind 
took place, 1 believe that it was without 
the sanction of the Government of Russia; 
and I am confident that a strict inquiry 
into the truth of those reports will be in- 
stituted by the Russian Government. I 
would strongly advise, therefore, every in- 
dividual Member of this House to suspend 
his judgment altogether with respect to 
these reports. It is possible that they may 
be—and I hope the results of inquiries on 
the part of the Russian Government will 
prove that they are—without foundation, 
or grossly exaggerated. In our capacity 
as a branch of the Legislature, | would 
strongly advise that we should not set the 
example of interference with other Govern- 
ments, or take any course which would be 
caleulated to present that appearance. I 
know how impossible it is for any Minister 
of the Government to express the feclings 
Which would naturally arise from hearing 
such statements as that to which the Mo- 
tion relates. I cannot divest myself of my 
individual feelings with respect to it ; and 
Imust declare that if the statement were 
true, it would cause me the greatest regret 
—hot to use a stronger expression—that 
such a violation of the rights of conscience 
and of humanity should have taken place. 
That is my feeling, as an individual, with 
respect to this subject ; but as regards the 
House of Commons, I would strongly ad- 


vise, whatever may be our individual feel- 
ings, to refrain from interfering in the 
domestic concerns of other nations. How 
have we been occupied for four or five hours 
preceding the introduction of the hon. 
Member’s Motion? We have been discus- 
sing an allegation that a certain number of 
the inhabitants of this country, subjects of 
the Queen, were employed—no charge 
having been made against them, they being 
in a state of pauperism—in grinding bones, 
some of which bones were supposed to have 
been human bones, and that the means of 
subsistence afforded them were so scanty, 
that, finding some of the bones in a de- 
composed state, so that the marrow could 
be extracted, a general engagement took 
place amongst them in order to get posses- 
sion of those decomposed bones; and the 
party who obtained possession of a portion, 
hid that portion, in order that he might at 
a favourable opportunity use it for food. 
Now, I ask, can anything be worse than 
that statement? and yet, should we not 
resent it if the French Chambers thought it 
necessary to take notice of this cireum- 
stance? Should we not require of them 
to have confidence in the House of Com- 
mons and the justice of our Executive 
Government? And I ask would not that 
confidence be justified? My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department has given directions to put an 
end to that operation; but that is beside 
the question. No other Government has a 
right to interfere in our domestie concerns. 
As our example would be looked to by other 
countries, we ought not to establish the 
precedent of interfering in the domestic 
affairs of other nations. I repeat the hope 
that every Gentleman will suspend his 
judgment on this subject, as it is highly 
probable that the reports are untrue or 
grossly exaggerated. We ought to rest 
satisfied with the assurance of the Russian 
Government that an inquiry will be insti- 
tuted. 1 am in possession of no despatches 
which would throw any light on the sub- 
ject that | could lay on the Table of the 
House; and that will perbaps induce the 
hon. Member to withdraw his Motion. On 
other grounds I strongly deprecate the 
establishment of a precedent which would 
be fraught with danger, and which might 
he followed by other countries with different 
feelings from that which actuates hon. 
Members to bring forward this Motion ; 
and I hope that we shall not, therefore, 
set the example of intermeddling with the 
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Mr. COWPER said, that after the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronct he would 
withdraw his Motion; and he trusted, 
from the right hon. Baronet’s statenient, 
that there would be an investigation into 
the truth of the reports. 

Sm R. PEEL repeated that it was the 
opinion of our Consul at Warsaw that the 
report was unfounded, or grossly exag- 
gerated; and that he understood it was the 
intention of the Emperor to cause an in- 
vestigation to be made into the truth of 
the report. 

Mr. T. 8. DUNCOMBE said, that 
when the Emperor of Russia was in this 
country, the Parliament agreed to an Ad- 
dress to Her Majesty, expressing their 
gratification that the Emperor of Russia 
had come to this country, at great personal 
inconvenience, to visit Her Majesty, and 
expressing a hope that the opportunity 
would be taken to improve the amicable 
relations between Russia and this country. 
The people of England hoped that they 
should be able to ascertain whether these 
atrocities had taken place or not. He 
was sorry to find that the case of the An- 
dover Union had been mixed up with the 
atrocities committed upon the nuns at 


Minsk. The English Parliament had in- 
stituted inquiries into the state of the An- 
dover Union; and he hoped that they 
would hear of the Emperor of Russia in- 
stituting inquiries into the atrocities per- 


petrated upon the nuns of Minsk. He 
trusted that the House would hear that 
there was not the slightest foundation for 
the statements which had appeared in the 
public organs of intelligence, instead of 
there being ‘‘ exaggeration,’’ as the right 
hon. Baronet called it, in these state- 
ments: and he hoped that on a future 
day the right hon. Baronet would be in a 
position to give them more authentic in- 
formation on the subject than it was now in 
his power to afford. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, that however de- 
sirable it might be to abstain from all in- 
terference in the internal affairs of foreign 
countries, such had undoubtedly not been 
the policy of Great Britain in reference to 
the slave trade. 

Mr. P. HOWARD reminded the House 
of an occasion on which his hon. Friend 
below him (Mr. T. Duncombe) had suc- 
cessfully appealed to their sympathies ; he 
alluded to the case of his noble Friend 
Prince Polignac; and yet the French nation 
and Government, whose sensitiveness was 
proverbial, far from resenting our interfer- 
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ence, in deference to our representations 
and the dictates of humanity, liberated that 
noble man and his fellow Ministers, (on. 
sidering that on the will of the Russian Ay- 
tocrat the destinies of so many of our fel. 
low creatures depended, he thought that no. 
thing would be worthy of that House than 
to adopt a course of dignified supplication, 
It was impossible to believe that no foun. 
dation existed for the reports and state. 
ments circulated abroad; he trusted how. 
ever that, for the future at least, a more 
temperate policy would be pursued by the 
Russian authorities, and that the magna- 
nimity of the Emperor would mitigate that 
persecuting spirit which it was always so 
difficult to restrain. The persecution of 
the Basilian nuns was not directed, as had 
been supposed by the noble Lord, the Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs, in another place, 
against the professors of a new form of 
faith: they belonged to the United Greek 
Church, who accepted and had always 
used the Greek ritual, though in commu. 
nion with the Church of Rome, in the 
same manner as the Syrian, Coptic and 
Armenian Churches followed their respee- 
tive rituals, although acknowledging the 
supremacy of the See of St. Peter. The 
hon. Member concluded by expressing a 
hope that the union of the two Churches 
contemplated and almost realized by the 
Council of Florence, might one day be ae- 
complished. It had been frequently re- 
marked, that the less men differed the 
more they disagreed ; that lad unfortu- 
nately been the case as regarded the 
Schismatic and the Catholic or United 
Greek, who differed in but few points of 
doctrine ; meanwhile he (Mr. P. Howard) 
trusted that the Czar would interpose his 
authority, and stay the hand of religious 
persecution raised against so many of the 
subjects of his vast empire. 
Subject at an end. 
Ilouse adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 6, 1846. 


Minutes.] PETITIONS PReseNTeD. From the High 
Sheriff and Grand Jury of the County of Cavan, and 
from Leitrim, in favour of the Protection of Life (Ireland) 
(No. 2) Bill.—From Bossington, and several other places, 
for Protection to the Agricultural Interest. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS, having 
presented a petition from the High Sheritf 
and Grand Jurors of Leitrim in favour of 
the Bill, said, he thought perhaps the most 
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convenient course he could pursue would 
be to explain the Amendments intended to 
be proposed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and afterwards to state his views of the 
yarious Amendments proposed by different 
noble Lords. The first Amendment which 
he intended, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to ask their Lordships’ concurrence 
in, had been suggested to him by a noble 
Lord a Member of the other House of Par- 
lament. The effect of it would be to give 
the Bill, in some degree, a retrospective 
effect, by enabling the Lord Lieutenant to 
charge on a district already proclaimed 
under the existing law the expenses of 
the supernumerary police now employed 
there. The second Amendment was to 
Clause 17, for the purpose of including 
tea and coffee-shops in the operation of 
the clause ; for he saw no reason why 
places where tea and coffee, though 
not malt liquors and spirits, were sold, 
should be exempted from visits of the 
police. The next was a proviso that all 


offences under this Act should be tried at 
assizes of Oyer and Terminer, or general 
gaol delivery. He now came to the Amend- 
ments of the Lord Chief Justice. The first 
proposed that no proclamation of a district 


should take place until application had 
been made for that purpose to the Lord 
Lieutenant by three justices of the peace 
for the same county, in a form provided, 
But to him (the Earl of St. Germans) it 
appeared that where arbitrary power was 
vested in the Executive Government, it 
was better that the whole and undivided 
responsibility for the exercise of such 
power should be left on the Executive. 
There were official reports made to the Ex- 
ecutive Government daily of the outrages 
committed in every part of Ireland; and he 
thought, therefore, the power alluded to 
should be confined solely, and without any 
intervention, to the Lord Lieutenant. Tle 
did not propose, therefore, to adopt that 
Amendment, or to introduce another in its 
place. With respect to the next Amend- 
ment of the Lord Chief Justice, he should 
be most anxious to introduce some provi- 
sion to carry into effect the spirit at least 
of the Amendment of the noble and 
learned Lord. As the Bill stood at pre- 
Sent, an individual who was taken into 
custody by the police, being out of his 
House between the hours of sunset and 
sunrise in a proclaimed district, must re- 
main in custody until he was delivered in 
due course of law. The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice’s Amendment went to give the magis- 
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trate, before whom he was to be taken be- 
fore noon the next day, the power of dis- 
missing him if he was satisfied with the 
reasons he gave for being out of his House, 
or if not of committing him to gaol. But 
that, it appeared to him, would place the 
magistrate in a very invidious situation. 
In all probability the magistrate would be 
either the landlord or the near neighbour 
of the person arrested, and he would be 
loth to take on himself the responsibility of 
committing a man, if he could give any- 
thing like a plausible excuse for his having 
been out. But it was intended that petty 
sessions should be held once a week at 
least in every proclaimed barony: he 
thought it better that such a prisoner 
should be brought before the petty sessions, 
and that the magistrates at such petty 
sessions might liberate, or bail, or commit 
to gaol these offenders when brought before 
them. These were all the Amendments of 
the Lord Chief Justice; and when the noble 
and learned Lord saw the Amendments of 
the Government, he (the Earl of St. Ger- 
mans) could not help thinking the noble 
and learned Lord would see that in spirit, 
if not in letter, they embodied the objects 
the noble and learned Lord had in view. 
With respect to the Amendment of the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Brougham) 
respecting the change of venue, he (the 
Karl of St. Germans) must say he hoped 
the noble and learned Lord would withdraw 
it, and bring the subject forward in a ge- 
neral and comprehensive form, providing 
for the removal of the venue both in 
cases of misdemeanors and of {feélonies, 
In cases of felonies the prisoner had the 
right of challenge, but not in those of 
misdemeanors; of the two, therefore, a 
power of changing the venue was more 
wanted in the former, which the noble and 
learned Lord did not provide for, than 
in the latter, which he did. It was 
well known that the main difficulty in Go- 
vernment trials in Ireland was the pro- 
curing of witnesses. No change of venue 
could secure the personal safety of a wit- 
ness. On his return to his home he would 
be subject to the same ill will as if the 
cause had been tried at his own county 
town. Ie hoped, therefore, the noble and 
learned Lord would consent to bring in 
some general and comprehensive Bill. Now, 
with respect to the Amendments of the 
noble Eayl opposite (Earl Grey), the object 
of the first was to deprive the Judges of the 
power of transportation for being out after 
the hours proscribed in the Bill. The 
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only vindication of this measure was as 
the application of an extraordinary though 
necessary remedy to an extraordinary evil. 
To that principle the House, as it appeared 
to him, had already assented. If it were 
necessary, then, to put a stop to these dis- 
turbances, the question came, what punish- 
ment was sufficient to deter from the com- 
mission of such offences ? The object of all 
punishment was to deter effectually. Now, 
what criminals in Ireland dreaded the most 
of all punishments, was transportation. 
He believed that one or two examples of 
punishment of these offenders by trans- 
portation would produce more effect than 
a multiplication of examples of imprison- 
ment, which was the object of the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl. In 1835, Mr. 
O’Connell had approved of that part of the 
Coercion Bill of 1834, which had been 
called for, he said, by the Catholic clergy; 
for he said he knew to what crimes absence 
from home at nights led, and he professed 
himself ready to adopt the regulation per- 
manently, and insert it in the Whiteboy 
Code. He added, that as long as the 
people in the disturbed districts were not 
prevented from going out at nights, so long 
would they have these offences committed. 


To prevent that was the only means of 


success. That provision would have the 
effect of protecting life and property; and 
no injury would be inflicted by preventing 
a man leaving his House at night to com- 
mit outrages. [The Marquess of Lays- 
powxE: But Mr. O’Connell says nothing 
about transportation.] No, but he was 
giving his opinion of the terrible nature of 
the crimes which that punishment was 
destined to aid in repressing. In fact, this 
yas the case: they could not punish 
criminals ; they could not procure the ne- 
cessary witnesses; and they had no re- 
source, therefore, but attempting to pre- 
vent the crimes which they could not 
punish. Unless they inflicted what might 
appear a disproportioned punishment, they 
would not succeed in their object. But to 
return to Mr. O’Connell’s opinion upon 
former similar measures. In reference to 
the Bill of 1834, he stated that it intended 
to remedy great evils—systematic agrarian 
outrages. The only infringement upon 
public liberty was the power given to deal 
with those who were found out at night, 
and if successful, it would produce the 
greatest blessings to Ireland. It was, 
however, a mistake to suppose that the 
offence to be punished under the measure 
was simply that of being out at night. 
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They had to do with the possible case of 
men going abroad to commit outrages, oy 
actually engaged in their perpetration—of 
which no actual evidence could be pro- 
cured. Suppose the case of men bein 

discovered wandering about at night with 
pistols in their pockets—a crime or crimes 
having been committed in the neighbour- 
hood, of which, although no witnesses could 
be brought forward, no moral doubt ex- 
isted as to the perpetrators—by the ordi- 
nary Jaw, men found under such circum. 
stances could not be questioned by the 
police. It was such cases that the Bill 
under consideration was designed to meet. 
He had already trespassed upon the House 
in entering at some length into the details 
of the cases, on the occurrence of which 
the necessity for the Bill was founded; 
but he did not think that noble Lords who 
were prepared to withhold from the J udges 
of the land that power which he contended 
was essential for the safety of life and 
property, could be aware of the real state 
of things. Those who doubted it could 
not be aware of the numerous representa- 
tions which had been made to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by graad juries, with- 
out distinction of party or religion. On 
the 10th of November, last year, the ma- 
gistrates of the north riding of the county 
of Tipperary agreed to a representation, 
stating, that on no former occasion had 
there been serious grounds for more ap- 
prehension and alarm even in that county 
than at present ; that the varied character 
of agrarian outrage seemed now to have 
settled into a systematic course of private 
assassination, utterly defying all the powers 
of the law, and urging some more stringent 
enactment, without which they much feared 
that the foundations of society would be 
shaken. The document then proceeded as 
follows :— 

“ During the summer months a short period of 
calm, as usual, succeeded ; but we have now, with 
the deepest regret, to inform your Excellency, 
that not only has the approaching winter been 
ushered in by several murders or attempts to 
murder, occurring in rapid succession ; not only 
have we to deplore the awful death of Mr. 
Patrick Clarke, a most respectable gentleman of 
amiable and inoffensive character, but we have 
evidence to satisfy us that the lives of very many 
persons, whom we could name, are in imminent 
danger. A wholesome dread and terror of law 
does not exist; but, on the contrary, our county 
seems to be in the possession of a set of hired 
assassins whom the law cannot reach ; and weare 
only surprised, that among the middle and lower 
classes, in their unprotected state, individuals can 
oceasionally be found bold enough to come forward 
as witnesses in a court of justice. We feel con- 
vinced that all sources of information are dried up 
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through the sympathy of the ill-affected, and the 
intimidation exercised towards the well-disposed. 
We do not dwell on the numerical amount of 
crimes committed, because it is to their character 
that we wish to point attention ; ejectment from 
land is no longer the sole origin of these sad oc- 
eurrences. The slightest cause is now sufficient 
to endanger life, and no one can tell when that 
may arise. We do not urge the insecurity of land- 
Jords’ rights ; we do not complain of want of sup- 
rt being afforded to ourselves by your Excel- 
lency’s Government ; but we point attention to 
the insecurity of the peasant’s hut, to the scenes 
of desolation there constantly occurring, to the 
prevalence of that species of crime which saps 
the root of overy virtue, and is rapidly eradicating 
all trace of the original character of the Irish 
peasant. In the name of God and our country, 
we protest against such a system being further 
allowed to continue with impunity. In the firm 
belief that no one more than your Excellency 
regards with horror and detestation the state of 
things to which we have alluded, and which we 
make bold to say is not exaggerated, and in the 
earnest hope of some prospect being afforded us 
that an early application will be made to Parlia- 
ment to strengthen the hands of the Executive by 
the enactment of some Statute which shall deci- 
sively check the existing system of assassination, 
we now beg leave to present to the representative 
of our Sovereign this humble and dutiful Address, 
to which we shall await the reply with the utmost 
anxiety.” 
This document was signed by Lord Dun- 
ally, a man of very liberal political opin- 
ions, an excellent landlord, and in no 
way a supporter of the present Govern- 
ment. It presented a most melancholy 
picture, which he believed no measure 
short of that which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had proposed would be sufficient to 
change. Many persons well acquainted 
with the state of Ireland were of opinion 
that the measure fell short of what was 
necessary ; but it was the anxious wish of 
the Government not to go a step beyond 
what was requisite for tranquillizing the 
country. There were one or two other 
communications which he should wish to 
read to the House; and the first was one 
from the county of Roscommon, dated July, 

Q4r . 7 
1845. It was as follows :— 

“We, the undersigned, grand jurors of the 
county of Roscommon, assembled at Summer As. 
Sizes, 1845, deeply regret to express our conviction 
that the present condition of our county is most 
alarming, and that, fearful as its present state may 
he, it is likely to be much worse when the long 
hights of winter afford additional facilities to the 
disturbers of the publie peace. We are satisfied 
that a most wide-spread conspiracy exists, and is 
daily extending its limits ; that immense quantities 
of arms and money have been collected by the dis- 
affected ; that committees of assassination are re- 
gularly organized and supplied with instruments 
to carry out their orders; and that jurors, wit- 
hesses, and all classes of the population are subject 
to the direst intimidation. That a very large ad- 
dition has been made to our police force, and one 
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which, in its present overtaxed condition, the 
county is badly able to endure ; that the best exer- 
tions are being made by the local and stipendiary 
magistracy, but that, notwithstanding, crime re- 
mains unpunished, outrage unrepressed, and con- 
fidence unrestored, and matters are daily becom- 
ing worse; so that, unless some adequate steps be 
taken to render the laws and their administration 
effective, the whole framework of society must be 
rent asunder. It does not become us to dictate 
specific measures to Her Majesty’s Government, 
but we feel it an imperative duty to lay before 
them the condition of our county ; and we beg to 
assure them, that in any measures they may deem 
necessary for the restoration of public order, they 
may reckon on every co-operation which we, in 
our capacities of magistrates or landed proprietors, 
can in our respective localities possibly afford.” 
This was signed, among others, by the 
O’Conor Don; and he would ask, was he a 
man likely to recommend any measure that 
he thought of an unnecessary arbitrary 
character? The next memorial he would 
refer to was from the same county, and 
was adopted at the spring assizes of the 
present year. The grand jurors in this 
document urged upon his Excellency and 
the Legislature the adoption of some de- 
cided measures for the suppression of as- 
sassination in Ireland, and observed that no 
measure would be effective unless accompa- 
nied by a rapid and summary mode of trial 
and punishment in the proclaimed districts. 
This was signed, among others, by Mr. 
Denison, a gentleman of influence and also 
of liberal opinions. He mentioned the fact 
of these gentlemen having signed such 
memorials, to show that even those who 
opposed the Government on political grounds 
took the same view with them on this im- 
portant matter, and that the course which 
Government was now adopting had no con- 
nexion with political or party matters. He 
believed that that very day their Lordships 
must have been shocked to hear of the at- 
tempt which had been made to assassinate 
a gentleman who was once a Member of 
the other House of Parliament, one of the 
most humane men and best landlords in 
Ireland — he meant Sir David Roche. 
Ilere was a letter from the Lord Lieuten- 
ant to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, containing an account of this 
occurrence :— 
“ Dublin Castle, March 4, 1846. 

“ My dear Sir James—I regret to say that in- 
telligence has just reached us that Sir David 
Roche and Mr. Lyons, two magistrates ofthe county 
of Limerick, were fired at on Monday, about four 
miles from the town of Limerick, where they had 
been to attend the grand jury. The occurrence took 
place at about 7 o’clock in the evening, when many 
people were on the road. All the letters which 
have reached us upon the subject will be forwarded 
by this post to the Secretary’s office. Sir David 
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Roche is an excellent landlord, and employs a 
great number of people ; liberal in his polities, and 
highly respected in his neighbourhood. What can 
be said of the state of society when such men are 
selected as victims? Believe me, my dear Sir 
James, very truly and sincerely yours, 
‘** HeyTesBurY. 

“ Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart.” 

An account, furnished to his Excellency 
by the foreman of the grand jury at Lime- 
rick, stated that— 

“Sir D. Roche and Mr. James Denis Lyons 

were proceeding to their homes, in the carriage of 
the former, shortly after having attended court to 
be sworn in, at or about the hour of 7, when, as 
they were passing an orchard enclosure, two shots 
were fired at them in rapid succession, fortunately 
without effect.” 
To this communication an answer was re- 
turned by the Lord Lieutenant, assuring 
the grand jury that every exertion would 
be made to bring the offenders to justice. 
A communication received by the Lord 
Lieutenant stated that no cause could be 
assigned for this attempt, as Sir D. Roche 
was one of the best of landlords, and gave 
a great quantity of work in the country, 
except that it proceeded from one of his 
tenants, who had a dispute with his sister- 
in-law about some land, and Sir David, as 
was quite right, protected the widow. 
Their Lordships would see that the opinion 
he had formed was based on the informa- 
tion of men thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of Ireland. Nothing could be more 
painful to him than to propose any mea- 
sure which tended to abridge the liberty of 
the subject ; but the first duty of the Go- 
vernment was to extend that feeling of 
personal security and protection to every 
member of the State, which was his first 
and most valuable right. With this view 
the present measure had been introduced, 
and he now moved that their Lordships 
resolve themselves into a Committee of 
the whole House on the Bill. 

Lorp BROUGHAM did not rise to op- 
pose the proposition, nor to enter into the 
subject last broached by his noble Friend, 
and illustrated by those very afflicting 
statements which covered one with shame 
at the very thought that there should be 
a part of our fellow countrymen leading 
lives so detestable as those of the victims 
of this delusion—for it could be called 
nothing else—that they had a right to 
massacre their landlords for making a law- 
ful and righteous use of their own pro- 
perty, and who were under the still greater 
delusion on this account—that if there was 
any one class of the community who had 
a direct and immediate interest in pre- 
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serving the rights of property and keeping 
sacred the rights of proprietors, landlords 
included, it was the peasantry of the coup. 
try, who lived under those landlords, He 
did not mean to say one word to counter. 
vail the statements of his noble Friend, or 
in reference to the afflicting statements 
from the different grand juries to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. They were all agreed 
that something must be done; that some 
measure was required for the peace of Ire. 
land; that, if possible, it was necessary to 
devise some efficacious measure to repress 
those crimes that were unfortunately 9 
frequent there; and without exaggeration, 
to make Ireland once more become, in all 
its parts and provinces, a habitable coun. 
try—a country that could be inhabited 
safely by the peaceful subjects of the 
Crown. But he might admit all this, and 
yet not admit that this Bill was good for 
the purpose. Ilis noble Friend had ap. 
plied to him to postpone an important part 
of the Amendment proposed by him and 
by his noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chief Justice. Now it was not an Amend- 
ment of his noble and learned Friend, 
though he concurred in it. He (Lord 
Brougham) had proposed it, because the 
Lord Chief Justice objected to having the 
provisions it contained confined to Ireland, 
and to cases of misdemeanor. — Le, in fact, 
took the same view as the noble Lord op- 
posite. He wished to confer the general 
power of making the trial of offences 
transitory instead of local. Ile would ae- 
cede to that proposal, and postpone for the 
present the consideration of that Amend- 
ment, to be made part of a more general 
measure. As to the objections of the 
noble Earl to the proposal of the Lord 
Chief Justice, that the magistrate should 
have the power to dismiss or imprison a 
man found out at night, he had only to say 
that he was sure the noble and learned 
Lord would feel that the proposal of giving 
that power to the sessions embraced the 
spirit of his Amendment. The object of 
the Amendment was this, that if a man 
were taken before a judge and jury to be 
tried for the offence, he would have to 
prove by witnesses, not by any explana- 
tion of his own, why he was out after sun- 
set; but by the proposed Amendment, if 
his own explanation of the reason why he 
was out after sunset was satisfactory to the 
magistrate before whom he was taken, it 
would be in the power of that magistrate 
or the sessions to set him at liberty, 
without requiring witnesses, Such a pro- 
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yision would be a great improvement in the 
Bill, and a great safeguard to the public 
liberty. One word as to transportation. 
He understood that in Ireland very great 
weight was attached to the punishment of 
transportation. All the noble Lords and 
Gentlemen from Ireland he had heard speak 
on this subject stated that it had a great 
effect in deterring from the commission of 
erime. He wished, however, to offer a 
hint as to the manner of its execution. 
He held it to be of the utmost importance 
that when any person, either for misde- 
meanours or for any other offences, should 
be sentenced to transportation, especially 
in Ireland, no interval whatever should be 
allowed to elapse between the sentence and 
the execution of that sentence. The sending 
a convict from the dock to the vessel which 
was to convey him away had tenfold more 
effect in overawing criminals, and deterring 
them from the commission of the like of- 
fences in time to come, than double the 
punishment, perhaps, if not combined with 
that speedy and prompt execution. He 
did not mean immediate removal to New 
South Wales, without leaving time for the 
interposition of the Crown; but that the 
commencement of the execution of the 
punishment should be immediate, and that 
no time should be lost in having the delin- 
quent removed to the hulks. They all 
remembered the celebrated case which oc- 
cured in Yorkshire twenty or twenty-two 
years ago. A person was charged by a 
man and his daughter with committing a 
capital felony—a rape, in short, on the 
latter. The case was proved to be a con- 
spiracy. It commenced at nine o’clock in 
the morning. By ten o’clock it was evi- 
dent to the Judge that there must be an 
acquittal— that the evidence was down- 
right perjury. Tle asked, accordingly, 
whether the grand jury were discharged. 
They were not. Then let a bill be sent 
up. A true bill was found before eleven. 
The prosecutors in the first case, the 
prisoners in the second, were tried at 
twelve o’clock, and at three they were in a 
cart, condemned and sentenced, on their 
way from York—the execution of the sen- 
tence of transportation having actually 
begun. The excellent effect of this prompt 
commencement of the punishment was well 
known to all who attended the northern 
cireuit at that time. He hoped, also, that 
when a murder was committed, the Exeeu- 
tive would revive the old practice of exe- 
cuting the murderer in the district where 
the crime was committed. He would defer 
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any other observation he had to make till 
after they went into Committee; only re- 
marking, that the noble Earl should ob- 
serve that some of the memorials read re- 
ferred to the fact that juries required to be 
protected in the discharge of their duties. 

The House then resolved itself into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

Clause 1 was postponed for the purpose 
of discussing Lord Denman’s proposed 
Amendment when his Lordship could be 
present. 

Clauses 2 to 5 were agreed to. 

Clause 6 agreed to after a desultory 
conversation respecting the power of magis- 
trates to compel witnesses to come forward 
and give evidence although no person could 
yet have been charged with the crime. 

Clause 7 agreed to. 

Clauses 8 to 14 inclusive being money 
clauses, providing for the payment of mo- 
ney out of the Consolidated Fund, and for 
arate to be made and levied to recover 
again from the county or district the sum 
so paid, it was proposed that they should 
be expunged. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH ob- 
served, that the English Consolidated 
Fund ought not to be made to advance the 
sum in the first instance for a crime com- 
mitted in Ireland. This was money for a 
local purpose. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, there must 
be no delay in the payment of the sum, but 
the words would be found to be, ‘from 
the Consolidated Fund arising in Ireland.”’ 

These clauses being expunged up to 
Clause 13, . 

Eart GREY observed, that Clause 13, 
providing for the levying the rate to repay 
this sum to the Consolidated Fund, threw 
the burden upon the occupiers as distin- 
guished from the landlords, and upon the 
small oceupiers, those whose premises 
were under the value of 41., and they 
were not to deduct this rate from their 
rent. It was not just thus to exempt the 
landlords: though they were not the 
sause of these outrages and evils, Ireland 
never would have got into its present 
state, the existing state of society there 
would never have been such as it was, if 
the landlords, as a body, had done their 
duty to the population under them. He 
should object to this part of the Bill, if it 
returned with Clauses 15 and 14 in it. 

The Eart of RODEN remarked, that 
when the noble Earl thought proper to 
state that the present condition to which 
society was reduced in Ireland was owing 
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to a neglect of duty on the part of the 
landlords, he should be guilty of a derelic- 
tion of duty if he did not give the state- 
ment as direct a contradiction as the 
courtesy of the House would allow him to 
give to any individual who ventured to 
make such an assertion. With regard to 
these clauses, he thought that making the 
people pay compensation was the best way 
of putting a stop to the atrocities which 
had been committed. 

Lorp FARNHAM, also, as a resident 
landlord, must repudiate in the strongest 
manner that Parliamentary language would 
admit the unwarrantable attack made upon 
the landlords of Ireland. All the harm 
that he wished the noble Earl for that re- 
mark was, that he was an Irish landed pro- 
prietor, and obliged to live there. 

Eart GREY did not wish to be misap- 
prehended on this subject, and therefore 
he would state at once that he believed 
that of late years an improvement had 
taken place in the conduct of the landlords 
of Ireland towards their tenantry ; but, if 
they looked to the past history of that land, 
the awful state of things now existing 
would be seen to be a direct consequence 
of the dereliction of ther duty by the upper 


classes of that country, which was an his- 
torical fact known not only to England, 
but to all Europe. [‘* No, no!”’] Noble 
Lords opposite might repudiate it; but the 
opinion of the universe was settled upon 
this point, and nothing they could say 


would alter it. He trusted the improve- 
ment was going on; but even of late years, 
that acts of great injustice and tyranny had 
been committed upon the peasantry of [re- 
land, was not to be doubted. 

The Eart of WICKLOW was surprised 
that the noble Earl who had just sat 
down should wish to throw this rate upon 
the present landlords, as he withdrew all 
blame from them. [Earl Grey: No, no.] 
If history showed that the blame rested 
anywhere, it was on the gross misgovern- 
ment which Ireland had suffered from this 
country. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the question to be considered in reference 
to this clause was how the pecuniary local 
burden was to be laid so as to create the 
strongest interest in the locality to prevent 
the commission of crime. The offences 
contemplated hy the Bill were not com- 
mitted by the landlords, but by the lower 
orders, and by strangers frequenting the 
district, who found a ready reception in the 
house of the lower orders; the burden, 
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therefore, ought to fall on those who gaye 
the assassin encouragement, and the 
ought to be made to feel that they were ip. 
curring the danger of a penalty which 
would come home to themselves. He eon. 
sequently gave his support to the clause, 

The Ean, of CLANCARTY expressed 
his concurrence in what had fallen from the 
noble Marquess. 

Ear GREY quite agreed that the oe. 
cupiers should bear their share of the bur. 
then. All he asked was that the land. 
lords should also pay their share, so that all 
classes might have the strongest interest 
in the preservation of order. 

The Ear of WICKLOW observed that 
the landlords would have to bear a share 
of the burthen as occupiers. 

The clause was then expunged, as was 
also the following clause, they being money 
clauses. 

Clause 15, giving power to apprehend 
persons out of their dwellings between one 
hour after sunset and sunrise in proclaimed 
districts, being read, 

The Eart of WICKLOW proposed the 
introduction of the words *‘ under suspici- 
ous circumstances,’’ which, he said, were 
to be found in the Bill of 1833. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR expressed 
his opinion that the Bill would not be at 
all injured by the introduction of the pro- 
posed words; and it was agreed that the 
words should be inserted in the clause, but, 
as it required further consideration in other 
respects, it was postponed. 

Clause 16 was next read, it being under- 
stood that the introduction of the words 
‘under suspicious circumstances,” in the 
preceding clause, would necessitate the 
insertion of similar words in the present. 

Eart GREY said, he had to move to 
this clause an Amendment, of which he 
had given notice. The object of the clause 
was to make it a misdemeanour for any 
person in a proclaimed district to be out of 
his abode between one hour after sunset 
and sunrise except upon some lawful ocea- 
sion, which he would be called on to prove; 
and by the 21st Clause it was enacted that 
a person so offending would be liable to 
transportation beyond the seas for a term 
not exceeding fifteen years. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR observed, 
that as the clause was to be altered, and 
the words ‘under suspicious cireum- 
stances” to be introduced, the noble Earl 
had better apply his argument to the 
clause as it was intended to be altered. 

Ear. GREY thought that he should be 
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able to show that the introduction of the 
words ‘‘ under suspicious circumstances”’ 
did not make such a material difference as 
the noble and learned Lord seemed to ima- 
gine. The effect of the two clauses would 
be to make an offence against a police re- 
gulation subject the offender to the severe 
punishment of transportation for fifteen 
years ; and the Amendment which he in- 
tended to propose would have the effect of 
limiting the punishment for this offence, 
which was no moral offence, but a mere 
infringement of police regulation, to im- 
prisonment for a period limited to one year. 
It appeared to him that the power proposed 
to be conferred by this Bill upon the Ex- 
ecutive Government was in the highest 
degree objectionable. He believed the 
noble Earl (Earl St. Germans) would not 
deny that, for he told them that nothing 
but a case of overwhelming necessity would 
justify their Lordships in adopting so se- 
yere a measure, and that such a necessity 
existed. He (Earl Grey) called upon their 
Lordships to consider how great an infringe- 
ment of the personal liberty of all the in- 
habitants of a proclaimed district this Bill 
involved. During all the hours of dark- 
ness—in winter for somewhere about six- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four—no man 
was to be allowed to stir out of his house 
without incurring the risk of transportation 
for fifteen years. From four or five o'clock 
in the afternoon till past eight on the fol- 
lowing morning, during the month of De- 
cember, no inhabitant of a proclaimed dis- 
trict in Ireland was to be allowed to set his 
foot outside the door of his cabin without 
rendering himself liable to this severe pun- 
ishment. He might not even venture from 
home during that time to visit a friend, or 
to enjoy at any place a few hours of harm- 
less recreation. Nay, he dared not even 
go to his work in the morning, or return 
irom his work in the evening, so as to gain 
the advantage of the hours of daylight, 
without rendering himself liable to arrest 
at the will of a police constable, and to be 
kept in confinement in default of proving 
what no man could prove—that he was out 
with innocent intentions. If he (Earl 
Grey) were to act upon his own judgment, 
he would have proposed the omission of 
this clause altogether ; but as he had heard 
from his noble Friend to-night that it was 
absolutely necessary, in the disturbed dis- 
tricts of Lreland, to prevent the population 
trom leaving their homes at night, he de- 
ferred—though most reluctantly—to the 
judgment of the noble Earl; and he was 
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compelled, under such circumstances, to 
consent that, in the disturbed districts of 
Ireland, the Executive Government should 
be armed with the extraordinary power of 
confining the whole population to their 
houses during the time he had mentioned. 
But he must say that no deference to the 
judgments of others, no arguments he had 
yet heard, could induce him to consent that 
the infringement of a regulation of this 
description—that any offence which was 
made an offence by Act of Parliament, and 
which involved no moral guilt—should sub- 
ject a harmless and unoffending man, who 
thoughtlessly, or perhaps forgetfully, might 
violate the law, to be torn from his friends, 
and consigned, for a period of fifteen years, 
to a penal colony at the other extremity 
of the globe. To this severe punishment 
any might subject himself who sought re- 
lief from the tedium of a fifteen or sixteen 
hours’ confinement in a miserable cabin, 
by merely visiting a neighbour. Was this, 
he would ask, a fit punishment for so venial 
an offence? Such an extremity of punish- 


ment, as compared with the character of 
the offence, was so shocking to every feel- 
ing of natural justice, that he for one could 
not consent to the Bill in its present shape. 


He knew he should be told that this pro- 
vision was not intended to apply to persons 
of harmless and unoffending character ; 
but that only those who were apprehended 
under suspicious circumstances would be 
subjected to this severe punishment; but 
that did not remove the objections which 
he entertained to those clauses as they 
stood at present in the Bill. It was said 
by the noble and learned Lord (the Lord 
Chancellor) that the words ‘‘ under suspi- 
cious cireumstances’’ were to be introduced 
into the Bill; but. they did not, in his opin- 
ion, materially alter the portion of it to 
which he objected. He wished that some 
of their Lordships would define what ‘ sus- 
picious cirewmstances’’ were. He wished 
any noble Lord would inform him how they 
were to distinguish between the case of a 
man who was apprehended during the pro- 
hibited hours, and who had left his home 
on a lawiul occasion, and that of a man 
who was, abroad with some guilty object. 
Let them suppose the case of a man who 
left horne during the hours of darkness to 
visit a sick relation or friend, and that of 
another man who, under pretence of a 
similar object, left home at the same time, 
in orler to join a party of Whiteboys, and 
who, had his blunderbuss concealed in a 
neighbouring bog. These two men might 
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be apprehended on the same road, and 
within a quarter of an hour, by the same 
person ; and how were they to distinguish 
between the man who was innocent, and 
the man who had left his home with a 
guilty intent? They might also suppose 
the case of a man who left home to consult 
his priest about some pressing family af- 
fairs, or on other urgent business, and 
who, under similar circumstances, might 
be apprehended; and how was he to estab- 
lish his innocence? Ile protested against 
the adoption of this Bill, which, for the 
mere fact of a man’s being out at night— 
a fact which implied no guilty intent what- 
ever, but was compatible with perfect in- 
nocence, would subject him—unless the 
accused party could prove his innocence, 
which as to intent was utterly impossible 
—to the unreasonably severe punishment 
of transportation. But he might be told 


that there was, after all, one means of 


ascertaining whether a man ought to be 
punished or not; that it was perfectly true, 
in the cases to which he had referred, 
innocent and guilty parties might be ar- 
rested under nearly similar circumstances, 
but that, when the extent of punishment to 
be inflicted was considered, they might 
be guided by a man’s character. Yes, 
one man might be known to be a dangerous 
character—a man of whom it was neces- 
sary to get rid, and he would be transported; 
while a man who, there was every reason 
to believe, was an unoffending and in- 
nocent person, would either be at once dis- 
charged, or visited with a merely nominal 
punishment. But if this was the ground 
on which they intended to proceed, he 
begged them to mark how dangerous a 
principle they were laying down. Would 
any noble Lord in that House approve a 
measure which would empower the Lord 
Lieutenant, if a person was reported to 
him as a dangerous character and likely 
to be concerned in disturbances, although 
no proof of the charge might be adduced, 
to issue a summary order for the transpor- 
tation of such an individual? He was 
sure there was no Member of that House 
who would not at once declare that such a 
power ought not to be granted to any Go- 
vernnent. If they really intended to trans- 
port men because their characters were 
bad, he thought it would be mucih better 
to do so openly and avowedly, instead of 
convicting them of a most venial offence, 
for which they were nominally punished, 
and punishing them really on accoumt of 
their character. He considered that if this 
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measure Was passed in its present form, a 
most tremendous and unjustifiable power 
would be given to the Executive. But i 
might be said that the Judges, by whom 
the sentence would be determined, would 
be able to ascertain the characters of the 
accused parties. But such investigations 
could not be conducted publicly; and while, 
on the one hand, it would not be difficult 
in Ireland for a person who was really 
guilty to bring forward witnesses who 
would give him an excellent character; on 
the other hand, if it was determined that 
an innocent person should be sacrificed, it 
would not be difficult to render his guilt 
apparent. It must be remembered that 
character was merely a matter of opinion, 
and the province of Judges was not to try 
questions of opinion, but matters of fact. 
Under the proposed law, any man, how- 
ever harmless and innocent, might, on the 
secret statement of a person who might be 
misinformed, perhaps malicious — made 
without the eccused person having any 
opportunity of contradicting it—be con- 
demned to the very severest punishment; 
and his family, and all dependent upon him, 
might be involved in the deepest distress. 
What were the grounds of suspicion on 
which a man was to be subjected to this 
punishment ? Was it to be deemed a sus- 
picious circumstance that a man who had 
been treated with extreme harshness by 
his landlord, had expressed a strong feeling 
on the subject? Was it to be considered 
a suspicious cireumstance that a man who 
had been the victim of the clearance sys- 
tem, which he (Earl Grey) was afraid was 
still continued in Ireland, should have ex- 
pressed himself with some warmth towards 
his landlord 2 Was such a man to be sus- 
pected of a connivance at those agrarian 
outrages which were committed in Ireland, 
or of being connected with those midnight 
legislators who took upon themselves to 
redress grievances in that country? But 
although a man might be entirely innocent 
of any connexion of this kind, or of any 
intention to injure his landlord, what would 
be the effect of the measure now before 
them? If a man had been ejected by his 
landlord from a small farm which he had 
greatly improved, and for which improve- 
ments he obtained no compensation when 
he was turned out—if he were made a vie- 
tim of the clearance system, which had not 
as yet been discontinued in Ireland, and 
expressed himself strongly in consequence 
of this treatment, would not those be called 
“ suspicious circumstances” against the 
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man who had been so oppressed? Might 
he not be strongly suspected, and perhaps 
not without reason, of allying himself with 
midnight legislators, and thus, the man 
being innocent, might, under those ‘ sus- 
picious circumstances,’ be transported, 
because he had been the victim of gross 
oppression and tyranny? If he were 
treated as he (Earl Grey) had described, 
and gave vent to those feelings which 
would naturally arise in the breast of any 
man who had been so dealt with, that 
would be reckoned ample reason for sus- 
picion, and because he had been the victim 
of oppression he might be transported. He 
(Earl Grey) would ask, also, upon whose 
report a Judge was to determine whether 
the character of an accused person ren- 
dered it necessary that the punishment of 
transportation should be inflicted? He 
hoped not upon that of the police ; for he 
was persuaded that a power of that kind 
was liable to be fearfully abused, and to 
lead to most cruel oppression. It was no- 
torious that, in former times, the powers 
possessed by the police were abused for 
their own purposes ; and if such a system 
were tolerated, he had no doubt that 
The 
Lord Lieutenant had no better means than 
the Judges possessed of ascertaining a 
man’s character; and if a person was 
hurried from the prison to the dock, he 
had little chance of establishing his cha- 
racter, or of disproving the charges made 
against him, though he might be innocent. 
How was a man sentenced under this Bill 
to appeal to the Lord Lieutenant for re- 
dress? He was therefore opposed to so 
severe a sentence being fixed for the com- 
mission of such an offence ; and he doubted 
whether such severity was not likely to 
defeat their object. What, he asked, was 
at the bottom of this system of agrarian 
outrage? They all knew that, unfortu- 
nately, it was the rooted animosity of the 
people to the law, and the administrators 
of the law. From long ages of past mis- 
government they had been taught to re- 
gard, until lately at all events, with too 
much justice, the law as their enemy. 
They were told upon high authority, that 
there was one law in Ireland for the rich, 
and another for the poor. They did not 
forget that state of things—they knew 
that formerly, if not now, the law existed 
hot for the protection of the humbler 
classes, but to oppress and degrade them ; 
and unfortunately they had not, with the 
change of circumstances, unlearnt the les- 


similar abuses would again oceur. 
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son which long lessons of misgovernment 
had taught them. Before they could en- 
uct any permanent improvement in Ire- 
land, they must eradicate that lesson from 
the minds of the Irish people, and must 
teach them that the law existed not to 
coerce and oppress them, but to protect 
them and promote their welfare ; and he 
would ask whether they were likely to be 
taught that lesson by such a measure as 
this? He, therefore, should propose, that 
at the end of the 16th Clause these words 
should be added— 

“ And upon being convicted thereof shall be 
liable to be imprisoned, with or without hard la. 
bour, for any term not exceeding one year.” 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, his noble 
Friend appeared to have made one funda- 
mental mistake in the whole of his argu- 
ment. He appeared to treat this Bill as 
directed against the peasantry of Ireland ; 
whereas it was intended for a directly op- 
posite purpose—for their protection and 
security. He admitted its apparent ine- 
quality of justice, and that the punishment 
appeared enormous for so small an offence; 
but why had such a measure been so re- 
peatedly enacted? Because it was found 
impossible to carry the law into effect with- 
out some such provision; and often as it 
had been enacted, he had never yet heard 
a single instance of one of those hardships 
which his noble Friend thought would be 
the inevitable consequences of it. But he 
would appeal from the speech of his noble 
Friend to the speech of the late Earl Grey, 
when he introduced the Coercion Act of 
1833. That noble Earl depicted in strong 
terms the harshness of its provisions ; but 
he drew an inference very different from 
that which had been drawn by the noble 
Lord, and was quite sure that the Bill of 
1833 contained much more stringent provi- 
sions than the proposed measure. He 
should, therefore, support the proposed 
Bill. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, there was no 
such provision in that Act, but there was 
one making the intimidation of witnesses a 
transportable offence. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, his 
impression was, that the Act of 1833 did 
not contain a provision similar to the one 
in question. 

The Eart of WICKLOW: But it con- 
tained one infinitely more stringent, and 
that Bill was at least efficacious. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that as allusion 
had been made to the Act of 1833, and as 
he had, from the cireumstances of his being 
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be apprehended on the same road, and 
within a quarter of an hour, by the same 
person ; and how were they to distinguish 
between the man who was innocent, and 
the man who had left his home with a 
guilty intent? They might also suppose 
the case of a man who left home to consult 
his priest about some pressing family af- 
fairs, or on other urgent business, and 
who, under similar circumstances, might 
be apprehended; and how was he to estab- 
lish his innocence? Ile protested against 
the adoption of this Bill, which, for the 
mere fact of a man’s being out at night— 
a fact which implied no guilty intent what- 
ever, but was compatible with perfect in- 
nocence, would subject him—unless the 
accused party could prove his innocence, 
which as to intent was utterly impossible 
—to the unreasonably severe punishment 
of transportation. But he might be told 
that there was, after all, one means of 
ascertaining whether a man ought to be 
punished or not; that it was perfectly true, 
in the cases to which he had referred, 
innocent and guilty parties might be ar- 
rested under nearly similar circumstances, 
but that, when the extent of punishment to 
be inflicted was considered, they might 
be guided by a man’s character. Yes, 
one man might be known to be a dangerous 
character—a man of whom it was neces- 
sary to get rid, and he would be transported; 
while a man who, there was every reason 
to believe, was an unoffending and in- 
nocent person, would either be at once dis- 
charged, or visited with a merely nominal 
punishment. But if this was the ground 
on which they intended to proceed, he 
begged them to mark how dangerous a 
principle they were laying down. Would 
any noble Lord in that House approve : 
measure which would empower the Lord 
Lieutenant, if a person was reported to 
him as a dangerous character and likely 
to be concerned in disturbances, although 
no proof of the charge might be adduced, 
to issue a summary order for the transpor- 
tation of such an individual? He was 
sure there was no Member of that House 
who would not at once declare that such a 
power ought not to be granted to any Go- 
vernment. If they really intended to trans- 
port men because their characters were 
bad, he thought it would be mucii better 
to do so openly and avowedly, instead of 
convicting them of a most venial offence, 
for which they were nominally punished, 
and punishing them really on account of 
their character. He considered that if this 
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measure was passed in its present form, a 
most tremendous and unjustifiable power 
would be given to the Executive. But it 
might be said that the Judges, by whom 
the sentence would be determined, would 
be able to ascertain the characters of the 
accused parties. But such investigations 
could not be conducted publicly; and while, 
on the one hand, it would not be difficult 
in Ireland for a person who was really 
guilty to bring forward witnesses who 
would give him an excellent character; on 
the other hand, if it was determined that 
an innocent person should be sacrificed, it 
would not be difficult to render his guilt 
apparent. It must be remembered that 
character was merely a matter of opinion, 
and the province of Judges was not to try 
questions of opinion, but matters of fact, 
Under the proposed law, any man, hov- 
ever harmless and innocent, might, on the 
secret statement of a person who might be 
misinformed, perhaps malicious — made 
without the accused person having any 
opportunity of contradiecing it—be con- 
demned to the very severest punishment; 
and his family, and all dependent upon him, 
might be involved in the deepest distress. 
What were the grounds of suspicion on 
which a man was to be subjected to this 
punishment ? Was it to be deemed a sus- 
picious circumstance that a man who had 
been treated with extreme harshness by 
his landlord, had expressed a strong feeling 
on the subject? Was it to be considered 
a suspicious cireumstance that a man who 
had been the victim of the clearance sys- 
tem, which he (Earl Grey) was afraid was 
still continued in Ireland, should have ex- 
pressed himself with some warmth towards 
his landlord 2. Was such a man to be sus- 
pected of a connivance at those agrarian 
outrages which were committed in Ireland, 
or of being connected with those midnight 
legislators who took upon themselves to 
redress grievances in that country? But 
although a man might be entirely innocent 
of any connexion of this kind, or of any 
intention to injure his landlord, what would 
be the effect of the measure now before 
them? If a man had been ejected by his 
landlord from a small farm which he had 
greatly improved, and for which improve- 
ments he obtained no compensation when 
he was turned out—if he were made a vie- 
tim of the clearance system, which had not 
as yet been discontinued in Ireland, and 
expressed himself strongly in consequence 
of this treatment, would not those be called 
“ suspicious circumstances” against the 
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man who had been so oppressed? Might 
he not be strongly suspected, and perhaps 
not without reason, of allying himself with 
midnight legislators, and thus, the man 
being innocent, might, under those “‘ sus- 
picious circumstances,’ be transported, 
because he had been the victim of gross 
oppression and tyranny? If he were 
treated as he (Earl Grey) had described, 
and gave vent to those feelings which 
would naturally arise in the breast of any 
man who had been so dealt with, that 
would be reckoned ample reason for sus- 
picion, and because he had been the victim 
of oppression he might be transported. He 
(Earl Grey) would ask, also, upon whose 
report a Judge was to determine whether 
the character of an accused person ren- 
dered it necessary that the punishment of 
transportation should be inflicted? THe 
hoped not upon that of the police ; for he 
was persuaded that a power of that kind 
was liable to be fearfully abused, and to 
lead to most cruel oppression. It was no- 


torious that, in former times, the powers 
possessed by the police were abused for 
their own purposes ; and if such a system 
were tolerated, he had no doubt that 
similar abuses would again oceur. 


The 
Lord Lieutenant had no better means than 
the Judges possessed of ascertaining a 
man’s character; and if a person was 
hurried from the prison to the dock, he 
had little chance of establishing his cha- 
racter, or of disproving the charges made 
against him, though he might be innocent. 
How was a man sentenced under this Bill 
to appeal to the Lord Lieutenant for re- 
dress? He was therefore opposed to so 
severe a sentence being fixed for the com- 
mission of such an offence ; and he doubted 
whether such severity was not likely to 
defeat their object. What, he asked, was 
at the bottom of this system of agrarian 
outrage? They all knew that, unfortu- 
nately, it was the rooted animosity of the 
people to the law, and the administrators 
of the law. From long ages of past mis- 
government they had been taught to re- 
gard, until lately at all events, with too 
much justice, the law as their enemy. 
They were told upon high authority, that 
there was one law in Ireland for the rich, 
and another for the poor. They did not 
forget that state of things—they knew 
that formerly, if not now, the law existed 
not for the protection of the humbler 
classes, but to oppress and degrade them ; 
and unfortunately they had not, with the 
change of circumstances, unlearnt the les- 
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son which long lessons of misgovernment 
had taught them. Before they could en- 
nct any permanent improvement in Ire- 
land, they must eradicate that lesson from 
the minds of the Irish people, and must 
teach them that the law existed not to 
coerce and oppress them, but to protect 
them and promote their welfare ; and he 
would ask whether they were likely to be 
taught that lesson by such a measure as 
this? He, therefore, should propose, that 
at the end of the 16th Clause these words 
should be added— 

“ And upon being convicted thereof shall be 
liable to be imprisoned, with or without hard la. 
bour, for any term not exceeding one year.” 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, his noble 
Friend appeared to have made one funda- 
mental mistake in the whole of his argu- 
ment. He appeared to treat this Bill as 
directed against the peasantry of Ireland ; 
whereas it was intended for a directly op- 
posite purpose—for their protection and 
security. He admitted its apparent ine- 
quality of justice, and that the punishment 
appeared enormous for so small an offence; 
but why had such a measure been so re- 
peatedly enacted? Because it was found 
impossible to carry the law into effect with- 
out some such provision; and often as it 
had been enacted, he had never yet heard 
a single instance of one of those hardships 
which his noble Friend thought would be 
the inevitable consequences of it. But he 
would appeal from the speech of his noble 
Friend to the speech of the late Earl Grey, 
when he introduced the Coercion Act of 
1833. That noble Earl depicted in strong 
terms the harshness of its provisions ; but 
he drew an inference very different from 
that which had been drawn by the noble 
Lord, and was quite sure that the Bill of 
1833 contained much more stringent provi- 
sions than the proposed measure. He 
should, therefore, support the proposed 
Bill. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, there was no 
such provision in that Act, but there was 
one making the intimidation of witnesses a 
transportable offence. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, his 
impression was, that the Act of 1833 did 
not contain a provision similar to the one 
in question. 

The Eart of WICKLOW: But it con- 
tained one infinitely more stringent, and 
that Bill was at least efficacious. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that as allusion 
had been made to the Act of 1833, and as 
he had, from the circumstances of his being 
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at that time Solicitor General, and there 
being no law officer of the Crown in Ireland 
in Parliament, assisted in passing that Bill, 
he thought it right to assure the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Wicklow) that he was 
mistaken in supposing that that Act con- 
tained any such provision as this. The 
22nd section of that Act made it a misde- 
meanor to be out at night an hour after 
sunset, and before sunrise; but it made it 
simply a misdemeanor, without allotting 
to it any particular punishment. [The Earl 
of WickLow: There is a subsequent clause. | 
There was a subsequent clause, making it 
a transportable offence to intimidate a wit- 
ness or a juryman; but that was an aggra- 
vated offence, properly made so punishable. 
The other was simply a misdemeanor. The 
Amendment of his noble Friend contem- 
plated introducing the same distinction into 
this Bill; making the offence of being out 
at night simply a misdemeanor, punishable 
by imprisonment; whilst at the same time 
it would allow the aggravated offence of 
intimidation of a witness or juryman being 
punished, as it ought to be, more severely. 
He was as anxious as any noble Lord to 
remedy the existing state of things: but he 
was very much afraid that this Bill was not 
Now, upon the 16th 


the proper course. 
Clause an indictment might be framed to 
this effect:—that A. B., &c., of &e., was, 


on the — day of , an hour after sun- 
set, found upon the Queen’s highway out 
of his dwelling-house under suspicious cir- 
eunstances, and not upon his lawful occa- 
sions, contrary to the Statute in that case 
made and provided. That would be a good 
indictment under this clause; and a person 
who was out of his dwelling an hour after 
sunset would come within the clause, if he 
were out upon some occasion not strictly 
lawful, although not of that kind which this 
measure had in view: as, for instanee, he 
might be out poaching, or on some little 
affair of gallantry. Now, only let the 
liouse consider what the punishment was. 
It was the highest in the law of England 
next to capital punishment. It was a 
punishment which had indeed been sub- 
stituted for capital punishment in many 
eases: such as horse-stealing, forgery, and 
the like. By this Bill, then, the same 
punishment was to be inflicted upon a man 
for the venial offence of being out at night, 
as upon a man who had shown himself in- 
capable of social duty. He did not think 
this a proper cure for the malady which 
they all deeply deplored, and which con- 
sisted in not being endued with a respect 
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for the law. The respect of the people for 
the law would not be increased by makin 
the law cruel and unjust. He did trust 
that, upon consideration, their Lordshi 
would find that the object which they had 
all in view would be more effectually gained 
by conceding the Amendment of his noble 
Friend (Earl Grey.) He admitted that the 
object of preventing the people being out 
at night in disturbed districts was a very 
desirable one. The opinion of Mr. 0’Con- 
nell had been already referred to. Now, 
whatever might be the errors into which 
that hon. and learned Gentleman had fallen, 
and which he deplored as much as any one, 
it could not be denied that he had always 
strongly discouraged the practice of ma- 
rauding parties going about through the 
country. He repeated that he thought it 
very desirable that means should be taken 
to put down that offence ; but he thought 
that that could best be accomplished by 
making the punishment more proportionate 
to the offence. 

Lorp BROUGHAM entirely agreed with 
his noble Friend who had moved the 
Amendment, and with his noble and learned 
Friend who spoke last, that this matter 
was worthy of the greatest attention—that 
it was a point of great importance; and he 
was sure it had not been taken up from 
any factious, or what was called a party 
motive. He owned that at first he had 
had some doubts on the subject ; but he 
meant no disrespect to the arguments of 
his noble Friends, or to the scope of their 
purpose, when he said that the fullest eon- 
sideration when he had been able to give to 
the subject had ended in his having an 
opinion in favour of the Bill, and not in 
favour of the Amendment. His noble 
Friends, as it appeared to him, had been 
led away by their feelings with regard to 
the coercive provisions of the Bill, and had 
not sufficiently attended to what really were 
the powers which were about to be bestowed 
by Government and Parliament on the 
courts of justice. His noble Friend (Earl 
Grey) had assumed—and in doing so had 
entirely begged the question—that the of 
fence which was to be visited with trans- 
portation was what he was pleased to call 
the venial offence of being out at night 
after dark. But that was not the case. 
It was not the venial offence of being 
out after dark which was to be visited 
with transportation; it was the offence, 
which he (Lord Brougham) did not call 
venial, of being out at night under sus- 
picious circumstances—of not being out 
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upon @ lawful occasion, and therefore un- 
lawfully out at a time when the Legisla- 
ture had declared that the public se- 
curity required that the people should not 
be out at night under suspicious circum- 
stances, and upon unlawful occasions. 
That was the offence ; and here he must 
stop to say one word respecting what his 
noble Friend (Earl Grey) had repeatedly 
urged in the course of his speech—namely, 
that this was no moral offence. He (Lord 
Brougham) never liked to hear distinctions 
taken between moral offences and what 
were called legal and illegal offences. It 
was the duty of every good subject to hold 
that when the laws of his country prohi- 
bited certain acts, those acts so prohibited 
became offences and immoral things in the 
ease of any man who committed them; and 
if you say that such and such offences are 
not moral offences, and that such and such 
others are immoral, you tend very much to 
break down the securities you have against 
offences, and to diminish the public dislike 
for crime, and the public reprobation of 
disorder. He protested also against its 
being said that the offence in question was 
necessarily in all cases to be visited with 
the punishment of transportation for 15 
years. This was not the fact. The court 
before whom the case was to be tried was 
to be armed merely with the power to ex- 
amine into all the cireumstances of the 
ease, and award a punishment not exceed- 
ing transportation for fifteen years ; and, in 
order to make it more certain that this 
power should not be abused, and that no 
man should be unjustly, thoughtlessly, and 
indiscriminately tried, it was proposed by 
a judicious Amendment, which had been 
introduced that night, that, instead of being 
sent before a local magistrate, all such 
prisoners should be tried before a Judge of 
Assize, or a Special Commission. And if 
upon trial it should be found that the of- 
fenee was not an aggravated one, the court 
would have the power to impose a fine of 
5s, or to award a week’s or a month’s 
imprisonment, in place of the extreme pu- 
uishment of transportation for 15 years, 
which his noble Friends had always as- 
sumed to be the minimum in place of the 
maximum. 

The Earn of ST. GERMANS: It is 
how proposed to be limited to seven years. 

Loro BROUGHAM: Well, that is the 
shortest term for which you can send a 
man abroad. His noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Campbell) had talked of the 
‘everity of transportation for this offence. 
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But did his noble and learned Friend for- 
get that even under the Act of 1833 aman 
might be imprisoned for three years in a 
common gaol for the venial offence of being 
found out of his own house after dark, and 
that was not much better than transpor- 
tation. But it was said why not define 
the circumstances which constituted the 
offence? Because they could not be de- 
fined. Why, the being out at night with 
fifty or sixty people might be no aggrava- 
tion at one time, and it might be at an- 
other. When there was a rebellion in a 
district, and a mob of fifty or sixty people 
assembled together after dark, that would 
be a grievous aggravation. It might be 
no aggravation for one man to have a blud- 
geon in his hand ; but if there were fifty 
people all with bludgeons in their hands, it 
would be a very aggravated offence. Or, 
suppose a man was found out of his house 
after sunset in a proclaimed district with a 
concealed pistol, that would be a great ag- 
gravation; and if he (Lord Brougham) were 
the Judge who tried the case, he would 
take that into view in reckoning the pu- 
nishment. A noble Lord had just re- 
minded him, that under the Whiteboy Act 
it was an offence to be found with a shirt 
over one’s coat; and no doubt, in a pecu- 
liar state of society, this did become an of- 
fence. In the course of the discussion al- 
lusion had been made to the grievances of 
Ireland, and the necessity for remedying 
them. When the proper time came, he 
should be ready to listen to any suggestions 
for remedying those grievances; but he so- 
lemnly protested against mixing up these 
with the present question, for they had no 
necessary connection with each other; and, 
if mixed up together, the result would only 
be to lessen the abhorrence which all felt 
for the curse which desolated Ireland, 
to comfort the wrongdoer, and dishearten 
the peaceful subject. On the whole, he 
felt it to be his duty—though a very pain- 
ful one—to support the measure ; and in 
doing so so he felt that he was giving his 
support to a measure infinitely less strin- 
gent than that which he had himself intro- 
duced into that House personally for the ae- 
ceptance of their Lordships; for, although 
it was true that there was a superior de- 
gree of severity enacted in this Bill which 
was not in the former, in so far as it made 
a misdemeanor a transportable offence, 
yet it was undeniable that the court-mar- 
tial clauses in the former measure were 
much more severe; and, though these 
clauses had been much objected to, he had 
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persisted in adhering to them, and the re- 
sult had justified his anticipations, for not 
one single man had been tried under those 
court-martial clauses, the terror produced 
by seeing the Government resolved to do 
its duty in protecting life and property 
having rendered it unnecessary to put them 
in operation, 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
wished it to be understood distinctly that 
in voting for the clause as it stood, and 
against the Amendment, he did not mean 
to express his approbation of the Bill gene- 
rally. He thought it extremely ill-drawn 
and ill-contrived; and if its duration were 
not very much modified, he should reserve 
to himself the right of voting against it 
upon the third reading. But if Ireland 
was to have a Bill in the nature of a Coer- 
cion Bill—a temporary Bill, in which view 
alone he supported it—that invested extra- 
ordinary powers in the Government beyond 
the Constitution, he must certainly support 
the clause, for if it were thrown out, there 
was nothing in the Bill to arm the Govern- 
ment with powers beyond the common and 
permanent law. He understood the Go- 
vernment did not pretend to call for the 
powers of this Bill, except for a limited 


time, in order to put an end to a most dan- 
gerous state of things; and in this view he 


supported the clause. Was it, he would 
ask, teaching the people to respect the law 
to let them, year after year, see that by 
combinations they could defeat the law, 
and that those who were inclined to ob- 
serve it might be murdered or injured with 
impunity by those who so combined? The 
Legislature must show there were powers 
in the Constitution which from time to time 
might be exhibited with extraordinary 
rigour, and that the legitimate authorities 
were able to vindicate their power when 
necessary. His noble Friend who moved 
the Amendment laboured, throughout all 
his speech, under a mistake. When illus- 
trating his argument, he drew on his ima- 
gination for a picture of what he called a 
victim of ‘ suspicious circumstances,”’ and 
it was always the same picture, of a man 
ejected from land, and this man directing 
his mind towards vengeance against his 
landlord. He regretted that the returns 
he moved for on a former evening, were not 
on the Table—if they were, he could prove 
to the noble Earl that landlords were not 
the victims of the assassin, so much as the 
honest and unoffending peasantry. The 
noble Lord who referred to the late attempt 
made on the life of Sir David Roche, might 
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have quoted from a paper of the same date 
a still more horrible and barbarous attack 
on an honest industrious peasant—one who 
had not the same means of defence ag Sir 
David Roche. This poor man was at. 
tacked in his own house, horribly maltreat. 
ed, and sworn to quit land he had occupied 
for fifty years. Here there was no question 
of ejectment; the land he was sworn to 
give up possession of was not claimed ip 
any way by the miscreants who attacked 
him; but those who were acquainted with 
the state of the country would ask no bet. 
ter proof of the man’s honesty than this 
murderous assault. Ie was not assaulted 
because he took land over the head of others 
—but because he had honestly resisted all 
attempts to induce him to join the illegal 
combinations that were now the curse of 
the country. The taking away of arms was 
another class of offences exclusively directed 
against the lower orders. Some noble 
Lords had argued upon this measure as if 
it were intended to be the law all over Ire. 
land; but they must recollect it was only 
for those districts in which no wise or ho. 
nest man would be out after sunset. It 
would certainly be much better in his opin- 
ion if the transportations were limited for 
seven years; but the best effects of this 
measure would be, that it would inspire the 
well-disposed honest people of the country 
with confidence in the ruling powers, and 
the evil-doers with terror. If the Govern- 
ment had answered in a firm tone at an 
earlier period to the remonstrances made to 
them on the subject of agrarian crime, 
there would have been no cause for this 
Bill; but they had shown too much vacilla- 
tion, too much reliance upon what was called 
the ordinary course of the law; and it had 
been made a boast, more than once, that 
the ordinary law had been maintained in 
Ireland. The language, in answer to those 
remonstrances should have been, “ We 
wish to repress crime if we can under or 
dinary circumstances; but let it be known 
to honest men they shall be supported, and 
to dishonest men they shall be punished by 
a rigour beyond the power of the common 
law.” If that language had been held at 
the proper time, a great deal of crime 
would have been prevented. Under pre- 
sent circumstances, the clause now under 
discussion was the clause alone that would 
make the Bill of any value. é 

Lorp COTTENHAM would give his 
support to the Bill, if a limitation was given 
to its existence, because he thought this was 
nothing more than an extraordinary expe 
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dient to meet an extraordinary oceasion. 
He understood that the Amendments pro- 
posed limited the operation of the Bill to a 
certain period; and he was glad to hear 
that such a proposal was favourably re- 
ceived with regard to the clauses which 
made it a crime for a man to be out be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, unless he could 
give a satisfactory account that he was not 
out for an unlawful purpose. It was un- 
doubtedly a great restriction upon the 
liberty of the subject, for him to be com- 
pelled, under a penalty of transportation, 
to remain in his house during these hours; 
but still, from what he had heard of the 
stateof Ireland, he was not disposed to say 
that these restrictions were, in many cases, 
imposed unnecessarily. The present was 
a measure of precaution, in order to pre- 
vent persons from perpetrating crime; and 
it appeared to him that the punishment to 
be inflicted for a violation of it must be 
limited by the consideration of what was 
necessary to enforce it, and you would not 
be justified in carrying it further. It was 
impossible to deny that if this Bill passed, 
and a proclamation came from the Lord 
Lieutenant, that a man who was out 
of his house before or after a certain hour 
would be guilty of an offence; for it 
was an offence to violate the law, and 
to disobey an Act of Parliament. But 
he might have no criminal intentions 
connected with the offences under this 
law, and thus this offence was capable of 
every possible gradation. The man might 
be almost innocent, or he might be very 
guilty. His noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) considered that a great 
improvement had been made by the intro- 
duction of the words ‘‘under suspicious 
cirecumstances,’? into the measure. He 
(Lord Cottenham) approved of the clause 
as it stood ; but at the same time he must 
observe, it would be extremely difficult for 
&man to show he was out upon justifiable 
and lawful growhds ; and this difficulty 
constituted one of the greatest objections 
which he felt to the Bill. He believed, 
however, that no man convicted under this 
Bill would ever be transported, because 
the Judges of Ireland would not exercise 
their power, under the circumstances, to 
the fullest extent. If men were trans- 
ported under this Bill, it would be because 
they were persons whom it might be 
thought expedient to get rid of on account 
of their character in other respects ; but if 
they were not transported at all, there 
could not be a greater wrong than to have 





the power. The terror of it, it was said, 
would produce a good effect—an argument 
which might induce their Lordships to 
grant any power that might be asked for ; 
but the power given in the Bill of trans- 
portation ought not to be given unless it 
was intended to be exercised. And al- 
though he thought the words ‘ under sus- 
picious cireumstances’’ were properly in- 
troduced, he contended that what consti- 
tuted a suspicious cireumstance ought to be 
designated. He thought it would answer 
all the purposes of the Bill, in suppressing 
outrage in Ireland, if a man being out of 
his house before or after the hours, was 
convicted under this clause, was detained 
in custody—he cared not where—for a 
given time; but he thought the term sug- 
gested by his noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
was too short. The period which he pro- 
posed of one year ought to be extended to 
two or even to three years. This length- 
ened imprisonment would operate to pre- 
vent outrage and crime; but he was per- 
fectly satisfied that so severe and dispro- 
portionate a punishment, for such an of- 
fence, as transportation, would defeat its 
own objects, and shock those who wished 
punishment to bear some proportion to the 
offence. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE claimed to pose 
sess a little more knowledge of the position 
and circumstances of Ireland, with refers 
ence to this matter, than either the noble 
and learned Lord who had just sat down 
(Lord Cottenham), or his noble Friend who 
moved the Amendment (Earl Grey); and 
with this knowledge, nothing but the 
strongest sense of duty could have brought 
him to support the measure now before the 
House. If he erred in supporting a mea- 
sure which was objected to as unconstitu- 
tional, and stigmatized as severe, he had 
the good fortune of erring with some of 
the best and wisest men that Ireland had 
produced—those who were most attached 
to popular institutions, and most strenuous 
in the defence of civil liberty. He could 
not approach the consideration of the ques- 
tion as if this was a Bill which had now 
been proposed for the first time. He 
would remind the House of the Insurrec- 
tion Act. He remembered that Lord 
Plunkett, a warm friend of liberty, de- 
fended the Insurrection Act. Not only 
when in office did that noble Lord propose 
it, but out of office he warmly justified and 
maintained it: and his (Lord Monteagle’s) 
late lamented friend, Sir John Newport, 
who was ever foremost in defending Irish 
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interests, took the same course, not merely 
in office, but in opposition. With a gene- 
rous tone of justice, they stood forward to 
share the unpopularity and the responsi- 
bility of a Government that had performed 
its duty towards the population of Ireland; 
and they gave to an adverse Ministry the 
same strenuous support which they would 
have given, on such a measure, to their own 
friends. But the greatest name of all re- 
mained to be mentioned. He (Lord Mont- 
eagle) knew with regard to this very mea- 
sure, that at the height of his popularity— 
nay, at the hazard of his life—Mr. Henry 
Grattan, the creator of Irish independence, 
the supporter of Irish liberty, the friend 
and leader of the people of Ireland, and 
of the privileges of the Irish Parliament— 
had no hesitation in giving his uncom- 
promising support to a measure infinitely 
stronger, more unconstitutional, and more 
repulsive to all the doctrines wisely laid 
down for ordinary occasions, than the pre- 
sent. Their Lordships were to consider 
that the Bill they were now called upon to 
discuss was not to be perpetual; that it was 
an exception to the ordinary course of le- 
gislation: and that they were dealing with 
an exceptional case. Every day added to 


the catalogue of crime to which his noble 
Friend had alluded. Their Lordships no 
doubt felt a reluctance in referring to this 
subject, and still more to the impunity 
with which crime was perpetrated in Ire- 
land; but he would, nevertheless, take the 
liberty of calling their Lordships’ attention 


to that subject. He wished to remind the 
House that that impunity did not arise 
from any indifference on the part of the 
Irish people with regard to the crimes 
committed. No such indifference existed 
among them; but they were prevented 
by intimidation from aiding in the suppres- 
sion of these crimes. It was said that the 
Trish people did not come forward to give 
evidence or to act as jurors; but since the 
days of Sir John Davis, who told them 
that no people were greater lovers of jus- 
tice than the Irish people, down to the 
present time, they were never accused of 
having a desire to encourage the perpe- 
tration of crime; but when they asked them 
to come forward at the hazard of their 
lives, and of everything that was dear to 
them in life, they expected more than could 
be got from any individual. The upper 
classes were comparatively safe in exerting 
themselves for the suppression of crime, 
but the poor were not safe; and he there- 
fore would say, that the present Bill was 
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properly entitled, “A Bill for the Protec. 
tion of Life and Property,’’ because there 
was at present no adequate protection for 
either in that country. His noble Friend 
declared that he had no objection to the 
punishment being fixed under this Act for 
one year, or for two or three years. But 
he would put it to the House, if a punish- 
ment of three years were to be imposed for 
such offences, what became of all the argu- 
ments used by his noble friends, or of their 
alleged love of justice? If the penalty in 
flicted by the Bill, as it at present stood, 
were so very unjust, and if in its steada 
punishment of imprisonment for three years 
were to be a proper regulation to adopt, 
what then became of nine-tenths, ay, or 
of ninety-nine hundredths, or of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousandth parts of 
the arguments of his noble Friend in favour 
of the Amendment? But he would meet 
the proposition of his noble Friend in re. 
spect to the substitution of punishment, by 
asking which penalty was more likely to 
be effectual? He would reject the pro- 
posal of his noble Friend as one whieh, 
while it was infinitely more cruel to the in- 
dividual—{‘‘ No, no’’]—he would main- 
tain that an imprisonment for three years 
would be more cruel as a punishment for 
the offence, than the other penalty proposed 
to be adopted, while it would be also less 
effectual as a preventive of crime. The 
present Bill was the mildest and the least 
unconstitutional measure of the kind that 
had ever been submitted to Parliament to 
meet such an evil; and in corroboration of 
this fact, he might observe, that the Bill 
which had been supported by Mr. Grattan, 
authorized the trial of parties offending 
against its provisions before a bench of 
magistrates, and without the intervention 
of a jury. Surely that was a more objec- 
tionable enactment than the present Bill, 
which fixed the trial to take place before a 
Judge of the land, and with the aid of a jury. 
But another important consideration was, 
that the man who was disposed to outrage 
would, after an imprisonment of three 
years, come out a perfect adept in crime, 
to be again let loose among his former as- 
sociates : and, taken in this point of view, 
it was absurd to suppose that transporta- 
tion would not be a better remedy than 
imprisonment. Such a person, by being 
removed altogether from his guilty associ- 
ates, would cease to be mischievous by his 
removal to a convict settlement. He did 
not pretend to say that, on many occasions, 
when Insurrection Acts were in force m 
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Ireland, there might not have been cases 
of abuse under them. In fact, it was 
scarcely possible to imagine the adminis- 
tration of any law of great severity without 
some abuses taking place; but he would 
say this, that having been connected with 
acounty in Ireland in which Insurrection 
Acts had unfortunatey been in force during 
nearly the whole of the periods of their 
existence in that country, he had never 
heard of a single case there in which the 
powers conferred by these Acts had been 
applied to improper purposes. While he 
supported this Bil—a measure intended 
to be local in its application, and tempo- 
rary in its duration—he felt bound to say 
that he would be sorry to trust to an Insur- 
rection Act, or to any such measure, for 
improving permanently the state of Ire- 
land. They should look to a totally dif- 
ferent class of measures to effect that ob- 
ject; but these measures of improvement 
ought in his opinion to be kept totally dis- 
tinct from the present Bill, because, if 
both were brought forward at the same 
time, they would raise the inference in the 
minds of many, that the acts of outrage 
which they wished to suppress had some 
justification, or were connected with evils 
which it was in the power of Parliament to 
prevent. He had no inclination to sup- 
port any measure calculated to diminish the 
liberty of the people; but feeling, as he 
did, that the greater punishment was more 
likely to prove the better remedy for the 
evil, he wished, in giving his vote against 
the Amendment, to guard against miscon- 
ception, and at the same time to take his 
full share, as an individual Member of Par- 
liament, of the responsibility of such a 
measure. 

Lorn LANGDALE said, the greater 
part of the noble Lord’s speech, in opposi- 
tio to the Amendment, referred to the 
principle of the Bill, to which nobody ob- 
jected, and seemed to be founded on the 
supposition that the Amendment had been 
brought forward with the intention of ob- 
structing the measure, which none of those 
noble Lords by whom the Amendment was 
supported had any intention of doing. 

lere Was no question as to the principle 
of the Bill; and he hoped they had not got 
to such a state of things, that any attempt 
to improve a Bill was to be regarded as an 
attempt to obstruct its progress. Had any 
one doubted the necessity of employing an 
extraordinary remedy for the evils against 
which they had to provide? Under the 
Creumstances in which Ireland was placed, 





it became necessary to take certain precau- 
tions, and to make it an offence to appear 
out of doors between sunset and sunrise on 
the following day. Nobody doubted the 
necessity of that precaution, or that in 
adopting it they were under the necessity 
of making that an offence which in itself, 
and without regard to this measure, would 
be an act perfectly innocent in its nature. 
It was in itself no offence to be out of 
doors during these hours; but the liberty of 
being abroad at such times was considered 
to facilitate the commission of offences of a 
dangerous character, and the Legislature, 
therefore, thought proper to adopt the pro- 
visions of the present Bill, and to make 
the fact of a person appearing absent from 
his home after nightfall an offence. Now, 
it was plain that such an offence admitted 
of every degree of aggravation. It was an 
offence, or a violation of the law, to do 
that which the law forbids to be done; but 
still there might be such a justification for 
a person being absent from his home, that 
the offence would be of the most trivial 
kind; whereas, on the other hand, it might 
be aggravated to the greatest extent. The 
question then arose, was there to be one 
Jaw and one punishment, subject alone to 
the discretion of the Judge who tried the 
case, for these different degrees of offence ? 
It was said that the punishment of trans- 
portation for seven years—and he was 
glad the penalty had been reduced to that 
extent — was the utmost that could be 
imposed under the Act, and that any 
degree of punishment under that was 
to be left to the diseretion of the authori- 
ties. Discretionary law was not very ad- 
visable under any circumstances; and the 
Amendment of his noble Friend simply 
was, that, if there were no circumstances 
of aggravation, they were not to exceed 
one year’s imprisonment. But his noble 
Friend never said that if there were to be 
great aggravation of the offence, they 
might not go the whole length of the pro- 
posed penalty. The question was merely 
which course was best to adopt, and which 
was most calculated to correct the state of 
Ireland. He believed they all concurred 
in the same object. There was no dis- 
position shown on the part of any noble 
Lord to obstruct, or to place impediments in 
the way of the measure which the Govern- 
ment had thought right to bring forward ; 
but his noble Friend and others were of 
opinion that the Government had not se- 
lected the mode of punishment which 
would be best on all occasions; and agree- 
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ing in that opinion, he should vote for the 
Amendment. 

Eart GREY said, he would at once 
adopt the suggestion of his noble Friend, 
who thought that one year might be too 
short a period of imprisonment, and he 
would make it two years. He wished to 
be permitted to add, that among all the 
noble Lords who had spoken on this ques- 
tion, not one had attempted to deny that 
every variety in degree of offences might 
be committed under the Act. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, a 
noble Lord had reminded him, that it did 
not appear to be generally known whether 
the Government had given up the punish- 
ment of fifteen years or not. He begged 
to state that such was the fact, and that 
seven years had been adopted as the ex- 
treme penalty. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he would also wish to know from the noble 
Earl what was the limit intended to be 
given to the operation of the Act? When 
they were about adopting a measure of 
such a character, however necessary it 
might be, it was most important that a 
limit should be fixed to its duration. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS said, the 
noble Marquess was aware that the clause 
as printed fixed the duration of the Act to 
five years ; but both he, and, he believed, 
his noble and learned Friend (the Lord 
Chancellor), would not have any insupe- 
rable objection to fixing its duration for 
three years, and the end of the then exist- 
ing Session of Parliament. 

The Eart of COURTOWN expressed a 
hope that the Government would persevere 
in fixing the continuance of the Act at 
five years. 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, the Bill 
would meet with great opposition in an- 
other place, and it might be impossible to 
renew it hereafter. He thought, therefore, 
that they should put in the words, ‘‘ to the 
end of the next Session of Parliament,”’ 
and not ‘“‘ to the end of the then Session 
of Parliament.” 

Lorp COTTENHAM said, the Govern- 
ment, knowing when the Act would ter- 
minate, could apply for its renewal, if 
thought necessary, in one Session, as well 
as in the Session after it. 

Lorp REDESDALE suggested, that a 
fixed day, say the Ist of November, 1849, 
should be named in the Bill, because cir- 
cumstances might occur to bring the Ses- 
sion of Parliament to a sudden termina- 
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tion, which would prevent the 
taken into consideration. 
The Eart of LONSDALE begged tore. 
mind the House that they were going away 
from the question immediately before them, 
House divided. For the Amendment: 
— Contents 7; Not Contents 38: Ma. 
jority against the Amendment 31. 
List of the Contents. 
LORDS. Carrington 
Cottenham Lilford 
Campbell Kinnaird 
Langdale Grey 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE then 
moved that the operation of the Bill be 
limited to three years, ending the Ist of 


October, 1849. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he thought even three years too long 
a period; and if the Amendment of his 
noble Friend were not agreed to, he would, 
on the third reading, vote against the 


Bill altogether. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS said, it 
was of importance that the House should 
be as unanimous as possible on the sub- 
ject, and he would therefore consent to 
the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. Bill passed 
through Committee. House resumed. 

House adjourned. 
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Baxter Brothers and Company, Flax Spinners in Dun- 
dee, for refuting Statements respecting Ill-treatment of 
Girls in Factories.—By Mr. Williams, from Samuel Gor- 
don, Esq., of Aungier Street, Dublin, for Inquiry into 
Injuries perpetrated upon him by Persons connected with 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland.—By Sir William Somer- 
ville, from Mayor, Aldermen, and Council of the Corpo- 
ration of Drogheda, for E ag t of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes in Ireland.—By Mr. Bright, Mr. Busfeild, and Mr. 
Duncombe, from a great number of places, against Enrol- 
ment of Militia—By Mr. Wilson Patten, from Members 
of the Board of Guardians of Garstang Union, for Altera- 
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tion of the Poor Law.—By Mr. Young, from High Sheriff 

and Grand Jury of the County of Cavan, in favour of the 

protection of Life (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Greene, from 

Grand Jury of the County of Leitrim, for Alteration of 

Law respecting Railways (Ireland). 

COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS— 

CORN LAWS. 

House in Committee on the Customs 
and Corn Importation Acts. On the Ques- 
tion— 

“That in lieu of the Duties now payable on the 
importation of Corn, Grain, Meal, or Flour, there 
shall be paid until the 1st day of February, 1849, 
the following Duties,” &e.— 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY rose for the 
purpose of moving the following Amend- 
ment— 

“There be paid a fixed Duty of five shillings 
per quarter upon Wheat.” 

Although he represented an agricultural 
constituency, he had not hitherto troubled 
the House, because he was desirous of pay- 
ing undivided attention to the arguments 
on both sides, with a view to ascertain 
whether he ought or ought not to alter the 
opinions he had always held on this sub- 
ject. The noble Member for the city of 


London had said on a late oceasion that 
“he thought the interests of the country 
were deeply involved in the immediate, 


complete, and tranquil settlement of the 
question.”” He cordially agreed with the 
noble Lord, but he was prepared to prove 
that not one of his three propositions would 
be effected by the proposed measure. No- 
body would say that they would produce 
an immediate settlement of the question ; 
the vote of the other night decided that 
it should not be immediate. Nor would it 
be a complete settlement of the question ; 
and as to a tranquil settlement of it, the hon. 
Members for Durham and Wolverhampton 
had avowed that they would continue to 
agitate as long as any part of the present 
duty upon corn remained. Looking to the 
future, nobody could believe that this would 
bea tranquil settlement of the question. 
With a view to bring about a complete 
and tranquil settlement, he had put his 
Amendment on the Notice-book ; and if his 
arrangement were accepted, he was strongly 
of opinion that the country would readily 
submit to it. It would feel that a mode- 
rate fixed duty ought to be maintained— 
that it would be a useful source of revenue, 
and a slight protection to the farmer, by 
which the consumer could not be materi- 
ally injured. The noble Lord had himself 
admitted that a 5s. duty upon wheat would 
hot raise the price more than ls. per quar- 
ter. If the right hon. Baronet at the head 
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of the Government wished to carry out his 
own proposition, he would support this 
Amendment; and while he advocated a 10 
per cent duty on cotton, linen, butter, 
cheese, &c., it was not unreasonable to 
expect that he would afford the same degree 
of protection to corn: 5s. on wheat, 2s. 6d. 
on barley, and 2s. (or rather 1s. 6d., which 
he wished to substitute in the terms of his 
Amendment) upon oats, would not be more 
than equal to 10 per cent. With regard 
to the question of revenue, the right hon. 
Baronet ought not lightly to throw away a 
source of 500,0001. annually. The right 
hon. Baronet was himself in favour of a 
4s. duty for a limited period; and why 
should he object to a duty of 5s. perma- 
nently? He now appealed to the formid- 
able party opposite—to the 265 Members 
who were fighting a battle under adverse 
circumstances, one of which was that they 
had been deserted by their own supporters. 
Would they refuse to accept his proposal ? 
Would they not pause before they threw 
the country into the tumult of a general 
election, when they would have to array 
their forces in the counties to meet the 
League in the towns? If as a body they 
would unite with him, they would have a 
much better chance of an equitable settle- 
ment than if they were to resort to extreme 
measures: they would then not only be 
supported by their own partisans, but they 
would disarm the powers of the League. 
He did not believe that the measure would 
be carried elsewhere, and the result would 
be continued agitation. He submitted his 
proposition, convinced that it would not 
only be a just and fair settlement of the 
Corn Law question, but that it would be 
injurious to no interest in the Empire. 
Coronet WOOD said, that he had not 
as yet taken any part in these long-pro- 
tracted debates, and he would now trespass 
for a short time on the House. He was 
sure that all the great interests of the 
country, and particularly the agricultural 
interest, were suffering severely from the 
great delay that was taking place in adopt- 
ing the measure of the right hon. Baronet. 
The whole corn trade was completely pa- 
ralysed. There was not a farmer who was 
not waiting to see how this proposal of the 
right hon Baronet would be disposed of. 
Who were the parties connected with the 
agricultural interests who would most suffer 
from this delay? It was the small tenant- 
farmers about whom the hon. Gentleman 
professed to be so much interested. The 
large tenant-farmers might perhaps be able 
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to suspend their sales, but the small tenant- 
farmers must prepare for their Lady-day 
rents. Their barley and their oats were 
already disposed of: the little wheat they 
had remained to be sold. They were losing 
3s. or 4s. on every quarter of wheat now 
brought to market, because the trade was 
suspended; and it was his firm belief that 
if this question were disposed of we should 
see the price of wheat rise instead of fall. 
That was the first injury which was sus- 
tained by the small tenant-farmer. Now 
for the last. By the delay of this measure 
the price of corn had fallen—the duty on 
the importation of foreign grain was rising. 
There was not a ship-load of corn that ar- 
rived in any part of the United Kingdom 
that was not immediately warehoused, and 
the consequence would be that when this 
measure was disposed of there would be a 
large accumulation of corn in the ware- 
houses, which would be poured out for 
consumption, and utterly swamp the mar- 
ket. So much for the agricultural interest. 
But there was another class of society con- 
cerned in a measure to which the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had alluded, viz., a 
measure to alter the law of removal, to 
which the poor were now subject. Every 
week’s delay in passing that measure was 
consigning some poor family to the Union 
workhouse for the rest of their lives. If 
Gentlemen were so anxious for the benefit 
of their poorer fellow countrymen, let them 
not delay this measure; but let this ame- 
lioration of the law of settlement travel 
with the other measure, and whilst they 
were taking care of themselves, as some 
supposed, let them take care of their 
poorer neighbours into the bargain, and 
rescue the poorer class of society from the 
general law of removal under which they 
were now suffering, and by which some 
poor families were cast into a parish in 
which they had not been for forty or fifty 
years of their lives. He was decidedly op- 
posed to the Motion of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. In his own opinion 
the time had arrived when the Corn Laws 
ought to be immediately and entirely re- 
pealed. He had voted for the last thirty 
years for every Act of Parliament that had 
regulated the importation of corn, and he 
had no hesitation in saying that every one 
of those Acts of Parliament were perfect 
failures. He remembered when the Secre- 
tary at War stated that the Act of 1815 
was the most unwise Act the landed in- 
terest ever could support. He voted for 
the Act, and there was a great cheer of 
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astonishment that anybody could assert 
that the Act of 1815 was a failure. He 
had no hesitation in saying that there 
never was an Act of Parliament placed op 
the Statute Book which so speedily proved 
the futility of all enactments to divert the 
calamities over which there could be no 
human control, and which the Legislature 
might materially aggravate, but could not 
alleviate. In 1816 was the most calam. 
itous harvest ever remembered. On the 
15th August, 1815, the opening price was 
just below 80s., and the ports of the coun. 
try remained closed during all August, Sep. 
tember, and October; and when a little dry 
corn would have been of the utmost import- 
ance to mix with our damaged corn, nota 
grain could be taken out of bond ; and it was 
not till the 15th of November that any sound 
corn was entered. The ports were opened 
in 1816, and they remained open till Au 
gust, 1818, when there happened a wet 
week, which raised the price; a large quan- 
tity of foreign corn flowed into this country, 
and for three years the country felt the 
effect of the importation. From 1815 to 
the present moment he would undertake 
to prove that every one of these Acts of 
Parliament had been failures. There was 
one reason why he should vote against the 
Motion of the hon. Member—it was be. 
cause he was sincerely anxious that this 
measure should pass the two Houses of 
Parliament. He thought the right: hon. 
Baronet knew better than other Gentlemen 
what was likely to pass the two Houses of 
Parliament. He should vote for this mea- 
sure, because he thought the right hon. 
Baronet knew what was likely to succeed; 
and the other branch of the Legislature 
ought to have a fair field open to them to 
do some good. He hoped they would 
amend the Bill, and send it back with a 
clause in it for a total and immediate repeal 
of the Corn Laws. He was satisfied that if 
the Ifouse of Lords adopted that course— 
and he firmly believed that as a body they 
would consult their own interests: there was 
no part of the landed proprietors whose 
estates were better prepared to meet any 
change, if any change should follow, which 
he believed would not be the case—if they 
should send the Bill back again, amended, 
as he hoped, he was sure that the ery from 
one end of the country to the other would 
be, ‘“* Thank God, we have got a House 
of Lords!’’ He sincerely hoped the House 
of Lords would adopt that course, and with 
that view he should support the Motion of 
his right hon. Friend. 
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Max. STAFFORD O’BRIEN said, that 
his gallant Friend had at the commence- 
ment of his speech charged him and his 
Friends with causing great and repre- 
hensible delay by these debates; but in 
the jatter part he challenged them to 
enter into a discussion with him upon all 
the Corn Laws which had been passed 
since 1815. There was, he thought, as 
much discrepancy between these state- 
ments as when his gallant Friend had at 
one part of his speech said that the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Baronet would raise 
the price of wheat, and in another that it 
would make no difference at all. The 
right hon. Baronet had said that the effect 
of the measure would be to raise the price 
of wheat 1s. or 2s. per quarter; but his 
gallant Friend said that it would raise it 
3s,or 4s. His gallant Friend had said 
also, that the alteration of the present cruel 
law of settlement was delayed by the pre- 
sent debates, and that they were respon- 
sible for the evils inflicted by that law upon 
the poorer classes of the country. Now, 
as far as the famine in Ireland was con- 
cerned, the case would be worse, if the 
price of provisions was raised; and as the 
law of se.tlement had no direct connection 


with the present measure, he begged to 
call the attention of the Prime Minister to 
the suggestion of his gallant Friend, that 
the measure relating to the law of settle- 
ment should be permitted to precede the 
present question—which should be _post- 
poned in order to keep down the price of 


wheat. He could not see how his gallant 
Friend could get out of this difficulty. 
Granting the premises of his gallant Friend, 
they could come to no conclusion but this 
—that as there were many Gentlemen in 
that House who received this not as a 
question of mere imports, but as a great 
financial and commercial change; and as 
these Gentlemen would persevere in an 
obstinate discussion of the question—if the 
right hon. Baronet had reason to believe 
that the price of provisions would be raised, 
and if he agreed with his gallant Friend, 
who was so zealous a supporter of his—as 
to the necessity of a change in the law of 
settlement, the least return he could make 
for that support, was to grant his request, 
and to let the law of settlement precede the 
decision of the Corn Law. But as the 
question of delay had been urged against 
them, he egged to call the attention of 
the House to the state of the case with 
regard to the delay which had taken place 
in these debates. With regard to the 
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length of time which had been consumed, 
he did not believe that hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite thought them to blame. Let the 
House look to the condition of the Notice- 
book. It would have been in the power of 
so large a minority so to have clogged the 
Notice-book that the progress of the debate 
would have been seriously retarded. Now, 
with the exception of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Warwickshire, there had not 
been a single notice placed on the Notice- 
book by hon. Gentlemen who were opposed 
to the Government on this subject. [An 
Hon. Member: There’s the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Pontefract.] He did not 
allude to Motions made as Amendments to 
this question, but to Motions which would 
retard the debate. There was not one no- 
tice from that side of the House except the 
notice of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Warwickshire. But let them look upon 
the other side of the House. There was 
the hon. Member for Athlone, who had 
brought forward certain charges against 
his noble Friend the Member for Bucking- 
ham, and his noble Friend the Member for 
Chichester. [Mr. Co.tetr: My charges 
were not against the hon. Members, but 
against the Peers.] But the charges were 
of a nature that directly concerned his 
noble Friends, and were intended to draw 
from them explanations and statements in 
reply. He did not impute any blame to 
the hon. Member for Athlone for the pro- 
duction of the Motion. The hon. Member 
had brought it forward in the discharge of 
his duty. But what he said was this— 
that if they on that side of the House had 
been desirous of delaying the debate, they 
might have entered into a discussion upon 
the motives of the hon. Member for Ath- 
lone, and produced a protracted debate 
upon the hon. Member’s Motion. But not 
one of his noble Friends had risen, and the 
Motion had been very speedily disposed of. 
Let the House then look at the case of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Warwick- 
shire. His hon. Friend had brought in his 
Motion for a Committee to inquire into the 
fraudulent objections to the right of voting 
in his county. The right hon. Baronet did 
not oppose the appointment of that Com- 
mittee, and his hon. Friend would have 
raised no further discussion upon it. But 
the hon. and learned Member for Liskeard 
had given notice, not simply of his inten- 
tion to ask for leave to bring in a Bill upon 
the subject, but of his intention to ask that 
leave as an Amendment to the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. This would necessarily 
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lead to a debate. Now, he did not blame 
the hon. and learned Gentleman for the 
pursuit of such a course; but he wanted to 
free himself and his friends from the charge 
of having caused a factious delay to the 
continuance of the debate upon this ques- 
tion. He would also beg to tell his gallant 
Friend that in his opinion a full discussion 
was better—secing the strange confusion 
of parties which prevailed upon this ques- 
tion, and seeing how the subject had been 
protractedly, and, it might be, doggedly 
discussed—than if it had been hastily dis- 
posed of. As a principle opposed to the 
practice of the country for centuries was 
now, for the first time, to be introduced, a 
brief or hasty disposal of it would, in his 
opinion, have been most improper. But, 
however bad the famine might be in Ire- 
land, he must remind the House that they 
were not responsible for the not issuing of 
the Order in Council, against which the 
only reason he had heard was that the 
noble Lord opposite had advised it. Nor 
were they responsible for the non-intro- 
duction of a temporary measure for the re- 
lief of Ireland, nor for the refusal of the 
Government to give precedence to the un- 
opposed proposal with regard to Indian 
corn. Nor were they responsible that Par- 
liament had not been assembled before the 
22nd of January. The country would not 
sympathize with the Government nor with 
hon. Gentleman opposite in charging them 
with undue delay; and he gave notice to 
the House that whenever the same charge 
was repeated, he would cause still further 
delay by rising and contradicting it. As 
to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, he did not intend to vote upon it, as 
he did not intend to take any part upon any 
of the Amendments which might be intro- 
duced to the measure of the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that the 
hon. Gentleman who had proposed this 
Amendment had said that it would lead to 
a tranquil settlement of the question. Te, 
however, could not flatter the hon. Mem- 
ber with the hope that a 5s. fixed duty 
would lead to anything like a tranquil 
settlement of the question. No settlement 
of this question could now be satisfactory, 
unless it were proposed in a speech by Her 
Majesty from the Throne to a new Parlia- 
ment. Whatever settlement might be 
made by the present Parliament would only 
be regarded as a settlement brought about 
by treachery and fraud. As to his gallant 
Friend, he could not understand how—not 





to be inconsistent with himself—he had 
not voted with the hon. Member for Wo). 
verhapton the other evening.  [Colong 
Woop : I did not vote at all.| His gallant 
Friend had, however, said that there wag 
no party in the country upon which the 
House had turned its back; but there was 
certainly one upon which his gallant Friend 
had turned his back, and that party was 
his own constituents. He could not under. 
stand why the right hon. Baronet did not 
postpone the consideration of the measure 
until he had brought forward the question 
as to the settlement of the poor. The com- 
plaint as to the state of the settlement law 
reflected not upon his friends, but upon the 
Government. It was the Government who 
were chargeable with all the evils of the 
present settlement question. Ie had never 
supported any measure for the prohibition 
of the importation of corn. He had con- 
stantly supported every measure admitting 
the importation of corn on occasions of 
temporary exigency; but he had specially 
supported and consistently adhered to the 
principle of the sliding-scale. Those hon. 
Members who spoke of the state of the 
Corn Law and the effect of the sliding- 
scale, should recollect that in 1816, when 
wheat was at 112s. in England, it rose to 
116s. at Vienna, and 127s. at Stutt- 
gard and Munich; and in 1817 when 
wheat was 112s. in England, it was 127s. 
at Stuttgard and Munich, and 141s. in 
France. When, therefore, hon. Members 
who supported the Government spoke of 
the evil effects of the system of the Com 
Laws and the sliding-scale, it should be 
borne in mind that the Corn Laws had 
always prevented the price of corn from 
arriving in this country at the famine level 
which they had attained on the Continent. 

CotoneL WOOD said, he had _ been 
charged with deceiving or deserting his 
constituents. Now he believed that his 
views were in accordance with the opinions 
of the majority of his constituents. He 
thought he knew as much of his consti- 
tuents as any one; and he declared his be- 
lief that from the Lord Lieutenant down- 
wards to the tenant-farmer the majority of 
them concurred with him on this question. 

Lorv J. RUSSELL merely wished to 
explain that he had not suggested the 
opening of the ports by an Order in Coun- 
cil, but by a short Bill, to which he be- 
lieved no one would have raised any ob- 
jection. As to the introduction of maize, 
he had recommended not that it should be 
a separate measure, but that instead of 
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forming a part of the general Tariff, it 
should be introduced at the end of the 
measure upon the Corn Laws. 

Sir J. TYRRELL could not help say- 
ing that he had heard the observations of 
ihe hon. and gallant Member for Brecon 
(Colonel Wood) with extreme astonishment 
—inasmuch as the hon. and gallant Gen- 
ileman had hitherto been regarded as the 
very Nestor of Protection. Especially was 
it a subject of surprise to him that the hon. 
and gallant Member should be in a state 
of such excessive ignorance as to the 
opinions and feelings of his constituents 
upon this question, because, a requisition 
was already in a state of very considerable 
progress calling on the hon. and gallant 
Member to resign his seat—a requisition 
which he hoped the hon, and gallant Mem- 
ber, on account of the utter discordance 
between his opinions on the subject and 
those of his constituents, would be im- 
pelled, by his own high sense of honour, to 
accede to by resigning his seat as re- 
quested, particularly as the requisition was 
signed by large numbers not only of the 
gentlemen of property, but of the class re- 
ferred to as so much the object of solici- 
tude by the friends of this measure, i. e. 
the tenant-farmers. There was an asso- 
cation also of which he had heard, en- 
titled “‘ The Amalgamated Farmers’ Com- 
pany.” He did not know how many shares 
the hon. and gallant Member was prepared 
to take in that concern. While he was on 
the subject of ignorance, he might be per- 
mitted to snggest a course which he be- 
lieved would, while not interfering with 
public business, give great public satisfac- 
tin. He meant that while the agricul- 
tural interest accused the Government of 
treachery, and demanded that the sense of 
the country should be taken, the Ministers 
would leave the independent Members to 
carry on the business of the Session (the 
only pressing portion of which appeared to 
be the railway business), and meanwhile 
conduct an appeal to the country on the 
present measure : with such an appeal the 
agriculturists would be satisfied; without it 
it was not possible that they should be sa- 
tisfied, especially while they saw in such 
places as those for which the Law Officers 
of the Crown sat, opinions entertained on 
this important subject quite at variance 
with those which were advocated by those 
leamed Gentlemen. This he could assure 
the Government, that the agricultural party 
were prepared to fight the measure by 
every means which the forms of the House 
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afforded. It was their duty so to do— 
their duty to protection, as it would be to 
the Crown, were its interests directly, as 
he believed them to be indirectly, affected 
by the measure. 

Lorpd WORSLEY recommended the 
withdrawal of the Amendment, as a divi- 
sion would be a useless waste of time, with 
no prospect of success. 

Mr. CURTIS said, seeing the hon. 
Member for Sunderland in his place, he 
wished to set him right as to a statement 
the hon. Member had made the other 
night. 

Mr. GREENE: It is not competent to 
the hon. Gentleman to refer to speeches 
delivered on a former occasion in this 
House. 

Mr. CURTIS: Well, then, Sir, I will 
just state, it has been said that the wages 
paid to agricultural labourers in Sussex 
are only 8s. a week. They are on the 
contrary 12s. a week, and often 13s. or 14s. 
I know that many farmers give 13s. or 
14s. a week, and that if a man be a tolera- 
bly good labourer he can easily get 12s. I 
do not believe that wages so low as 8s. a 
week are to be met with except rarely— 
and certainly not in Sussex. The hon. 
Member went on to say he really wondered 
that the Amendment met with so little 
support among those who till recently 
were so favourable to the fixed duty. His 
own opinion was in favour of a duty of 6s. 
first; then one of 4s.; then one of 2s. ; 
and then none at all. The farmers thought 
that they had not been fairly dealt with by 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government. They claimed to be justly 
entitled to relief from the hop duty, and 
the malt duty, and other burdens. There 
was a strong opinion gaining ground in fa- 
vour of a repeal of the malt duty; and it 
would be powerfully urged on the Govern- 
ment that a proportion of the hop duty 
should be taken off equal to that portion of 
the corn duty which was removed by this 
measure. 

Mr. HUDSON said, that he had never 
alluded to the wages in Sussex, and was 
gratified to hear they were so good, 
though he was not at all surprised to hear 
it, believing that most unfounded state- 
ments had been made as to agricultural 
labour; and he trusted that what had been 
stated would weigh with Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

Amendment negatived, 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES rose for the 
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purpose of moving the following Amend- 
ment :— 

“To move the omission of all words in the 
Resolution respecting the importation of Corn, 
referring to the cessation or alteration of duties to 
be paid in 1849.” 

He assured the House that nothing but a 
strong sense of public duty could have in- 
duced him to come so prominently before 
them; but having a powerful excuse in the 
present state of parties— presenting as it 
did a disruption of all its usual ties—and 
looking to the suspension of confidence in 
public men which prevailed throughout the 
country, and the necessity imposed on 
every Member of Parliament who had not 
pledged himself to his constituents to judge 
the question before the House by the light 
of his own knowledge and reflection, he 
ventured to recommend the adoption of the 
course suggested in his Amendment. He 
might be told that the character of me- 
diator between two great parties — one 
flushed with victory, and the other unsub- 
dued by defeat—was ungrateful and unne- 
cessary; and indeed the issue of his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment did not encourage 
him to believe that he would receive much 
support in that capacity from either side of 
the House. But he would, nevertheless, 
perform what he conceived to be his duty 
to his constituents and his country. The 
object of his Amendment was to continue 
for an indefinite period; but he should be 
sorry to say for a permanency—the re- 
duced scale of duties which would come 
into operation on the Bill before the House 
becoming the law of the land. That scale 
was extremely moderate — ranging over 
very few figures, and affording a strong 
contrast to the measure of the right hon. 
Baronet in 1842. When that measure, 
which the [louse was now called on to abo- 
lish, was brought before them, he (Mr. 
Milnes) stated his opinion that the scale was 
too high, and its details too complex. Te 
was then informed that a lower protection 
to the farmer could not then be given. He 
opposed the scale of 1842, because he 
thought the country could not go up and 
down the ladder, with two great gaps in it, 
without sometimes falling through it. He 
objected to that scale, because he thought, 
considering the increase of population, and 
the great advance of agriculture, a lower 
scale would have been sufficient to enable 
the farmers to do all that they were asked 
to do—namely, to compete successfully 
with foreign farmers in average seasons. 
It was unnecessary for him to say anything 
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at all upon the scale of 1842. After heari 

the two right hon. Gentlemen (Sir R. Peel 
and Sir James Graham) speak of that 
scheme, one would imagine that some 
satanic agency had brought it about rather 
than those two right hon. Gentlemen them. 
selves. It was difficult to imagine how, 
with their means of information and power 
of observation, they should in 1842 haye 
considered it the best scale, and that they 
should now treat it with such bitter yity. 
peration. Therefore he was perfectly con- 
sistent in acting up to the principle in com. 
mercial matters which he had ever hitherto 
observed in approving of a considerable re- 
duction of the seale of 1842. He would 
appeal to the right hon. Baronet whether 
he ought not gravely to consider whether, 
by some compromise, such as reducing the 
duty to a low amount, and then fixing it 
indefinitely, he would not be able to recon- 
cile his opponents, who now formed a de- 
termined and talented protective party. All 
the arguments of the right hon. Baronet 
went to relaxation, not abolition, of the corn 
duties. It was most untenable to attempt 
to draw analogy between the cases of wool 
and of corn. It would be scarcely less ab- 
surd than to expect credit for 100,000I. on 
account of the previous punctual repayment 
of a loan of 50l. Total repeal involved 
results pregnant with difficulties and dan- 
gers to which a statesman surely could not 
or should not be insensible. It was a mat- 
ter of no small importance, to throw away 
entirely and absolutely the means of rais- 
ing a revenue from corn—especially with a 
view to probably increased taxation, while 
clouds were hovering in every quarter of the 
horizon. Was it a wise thing, under such 
circumstances, was it a cautious thing for a 
cautious man to do, to cast away the power 
of raising revenue from this source? The 
effect of such a duty, it was obvious, would 
be very inconsiderable in its effects on the 
consumer; while the effect of a removal of 
the duties would simply be, to throw a 
large bonus into the hands of the foreign 
exporter. A natural fecling was aroused 
in the minds of the agriculturists that they 
were entitled, in the event of such a mea- 
sure passing, to call for the abolition of all 
protective duties; and the inevitable effect 
would be to awaken, among a large and 
influential class of the community, a dan- 
gerous and hostile spirit, which had been 
characterized as a ‘strong, though igno- 
rant impatience of taxation.” It appeared 
unreasonable to lay it down that in three 
years—whatever might be the misfortunes 
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yhich agriculture meanwhile might meet 
with; whatever the intermediate difficulties 
and the intervening embarrassments of the 
eountry—free trade should be absolutely 
established. Hethought that they had heard 
enough on both sides of the House on this 
subject to convince the right hon. Baronct 
that if he thought that the next three years 
would be years of contentment and happi- 
ness among the agricultural classes, he was 
sadly mistaken. He did not believe that 
the agricultural interests would even think 
themselves conquered by the carrying of 
this Bill; and he did not think that the 
Anti-Corn-Law League would be less se- 
rious in prosecuting their own intentions 
and their own objects. But so the right 
hon. Baronet had declared of his previous 
Corn Law, which he now deemed a failure. 
And what prospect was there that his de- 
ductions or his expectations as to the next 
three years, would prove more correct than 
they had turned out as to the preceding 
period? Let it be supposed that in 1849 
the harvest should be as abundant, and the 
price of wheat as low, as in 1835, did the 
right hon. Baronet really mean to say, that 
if wheat were at the end of his three years’ 
interval, at 37s., the carrying into effect 
of this proposed law was to be persisted in? 
Ifso, the result would certainly be one of 
the most terrible panics ever experienced. 
And it was inexplicable to him how the 
right hon. Baronet could have so signally 
been betrayed into a departure from his 
usual cautious and prudent course, and have 
entered on one rash, uncertain, and danger- 
ous, No person could deny, that if this 
measure passed, all parties would regard it 
as a most triumphant victory of one elass 
over another. He might be permitted to 
say to hon. Friends of his of the protective 
party—and he hoped that they would un- 
derstand him to make the observation in a 
kind spirit—that he did not think that they 
acted wisely in refusing all compromise on 
this subject. He did not think that they 
did right in laying down the principle, 
that, whatever be the increase of the popu- 
lation, whatever be the increase of the ne- 
essities of this country, they would not ad- 
mit any reduction of the law of 1842. Any 
man regarding the large increase of popu- 
lation, must consider the Corn Law as a 
temporary means of keeping in good and 
active cultivation the soil of this country. 
When he considered that England was the 
only wheat-eating country on the surface of 
the globe, he was not able to resist the con- 
clusion, that to have a full and abundant 





supply of wheat at the command of Eng- 
land, was not a matter of choice, but a 
matter of necessity. If they looked to the 
history of the last twenty years, they 
would find that the supply of corn was not 
in any way whatever limited by the Corn 
Law passed at the time of the peace. Let 
the right hon. Baronet then proceed in the 
course he had hitherto pursued, and carry 
out his own precedent. Let him only act 
with the same prudence and caution as he 
had acted in other matters, and he was 
sure that the right hon. Baronet would 
reap an abundant reward. He knew well 
that it was a matter of great difficulty for 
any statesman in these days, especially 
after the passing of the Reform Act, to 
accomplish an harmonious action between 
a powerful monarchy, a proud aristocracy, 
and a free people. He would ask the right 
hon. Baronet, however, if he did not think 
that this measure would have the effect of 
causing a greater conflict between the mid- 
dle classes and the aristocracy; and whe- 
ther he did not think that he was really 
doing a great injury to the social state by 
presenting to the world the want of har- 
mony between the English middle classes 
and the English aristocracy? It was not 
true that the right hon. Baronet had been 
swayed by the threats of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League; but still that accusation would 
be brought against him. He prayed him 
not to persist in carrying out this measure 
in its integrity; for he would not in any 
degree compromise his own character or 
dignity by submitting to the strong opin- 
ion, or to the prejudices, if he would, of 
the higher classes of the community. Let 
him only give this question a fair chance of 
arrangement, either in this House or the 
other, and let him remember that he was not 
the Minister of one party, but of the whole 
community. Let him so modify this mea- 
sure, and so adapt it as he could well adapt 
it to the ultimate common sense of the 
whole community, and thereby establish 
the reputation of having brought about the 
settlement of this great question. Having 
settled this great question as he had other 
great questions, let him add the decision 
on the Corn Laws to the question of deci- 
sion on Catholic claims, and the great 
question of currency, and by this means let 
him show to the world that he had proved 
the Minister of no class and of no party, 
but the Minister of the entire community. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Amendment. 


Mr. AGLIONBY wished to call the at- 
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tention of the right hon. Baronet opposite 
to a subject that was intimately connected 
with the Corn Law. He did not think 
that any person had yet ventured positively 
to predicate what must be the result of the 
great measure now before them. He did 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man expected that there would be a dimi- 
nution in the price of corn and of the money 
wages of the country, or that, thinking so, 
whether the labourer would not be greatly 
benefited. For himself, he looked to great 
advantages from the repeal of the Corn 
Law. Another result to be expected—and 
in this he was sure he expressed a senti- 
ment which he had heard from the right 
hon. Baronet and others—namely, that 
whatever might be the results as to the 
price of corn sold by the farmer, that the 
produce of the country might be greatly 
increased by the application of capital and 
skill, and this for the general interest. It 
appeared to him that hon. Gentlemen in 
that House treated the general subject be- 
fore them according to the experience which 
they had acquired in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. They treated the question as it 
affected landlords, and not as it affected or 
might affect tenants. The way in which 
he wished to look at this question was the 
manner in which it would affect tenants in 
his part of the country—in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. In these parts of the coun- 
try, property was divided into very small 
pareels—the holders of these small parcels 
of land were designated ‘‘ statesmen,”’ ana- 
logous to yeomen in this part of the coun- 
try. This class was composed, as the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department could testify, of very honest 
and very industrious persons. These were 
persons without much capital; and he 
wished now to show the right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Treasury how these 
men might be assisted in case this measure 
turned into a law. These persons had 
very little capital; they gave to the land 
their own industry and that of their fami- 
lies; their holdings varied from 150 to 
200 acres, and were in their own occupa- 
tion, tilled by their families and a few la- 
bourers. Now, though they had not capital, 
something might be done to relieve them 
from wanting it. Here was a very large 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects holding 
under our ancient feudal settlement. They 
were copyholders. But there was another 
matter which was still worse. In the 
north of England they had a tenure of this 
description—that upon the death of the 
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lord of the manor, a two years’ fine Was 
laid upon every acre of land within the 
manor. Let the House consider the effeo 
of this, and ask itself how the tenant 
could be expected to lay out capital for the 
improvement of his occupation? He di 
not refer to this as an objection to the 
measures of the Government ; he op} 
wished, that in the passing of those me. 
sures, justice should be done to the large 
class of persons who were subjected to 
those fines. Let them be enabled to lay 
out their capital without imposing upon 
them such fines—in short, do what the 
Committee of this House recommended jn 
their Report of the 13th of August, 1838, 
in which they said— 

“Your Committee have come to the conclusion 

that the abolition of the copyhold tenure would not 
only be a great public benefit, but that it should 
be made, if possible, a national object.” 
The importance of the question was as 
great now as then; and it would be very 
much increased when the measures of the 
Government had become law. He consi- 
dered that every facility should be given 
for enfranchising such copyholds on a com- 
pulsory principle. At present he would 
content himself with drawing the right hon, 
Baronet’s attention to the subject; and if 
he could do it without embarrassing Her 
Majesty’s Government, he would like to 
bring forward a measure in some subse- 
quent stage of the present discussion. If 
such a Bill could be passed simultaneously 
with the measures now before the House, 
he thought it would have the effect of in- 
ducing a considerable body of agriculturists 
to give their adhesion to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. 

Sm R. PEEL hoped the hon. Member 
for Pontefract would not think he was 
guilty of any disrespect—a feeling which 
he entirely disclaimed—if he abstained on 
the present occasion from entering into & 
consideration of the arguments which the 
hon. Member had urged with very great 
ability. Such a course would have the effect 
of reviving the whole of the debate which 
had taken place on the Amendment moved 
by the hon. Member for Somerset. In the 
course of that debate, he stated the reasons 
which induced him to think that it was for 
the permanent benefit of all classes of the 
community, that a foundation should be 
laid for the complete adjustment of the 
Corn Laws. To that sentiment he deli- 
berately, and on the fullest consideration, 
adhered; but he could not enter on the 
explanation of it without opening up 
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whole question again. He apprehended 
there would be opportunities on future 
stages of the Bill of again discussing the 

neral subject; and he did not think it 
would be for the advantage of any party to 
go into itat present. He must, therefore, 
state very generally his entire dissent from 
the opinion of the hon. Gentleman, that he 
should conciliate the support of any party 
by adopting the course proposed. He did 
not think that the agriculturists would be 
at all satisfied by the adoption of that 
course, but the contrary; nor would those 
who supported the measure of Her Majes- 
tys Government, because it provided for 
the total repeal of the Corn Laws within a 
certain period, be willing to accept such a 
proposal as the present. As to the argu- 
ment which constituted the chief ground of 
the hon. Member’s recommendation, that 
he was the Minister of all classes, he was 
very much afraid that he should not fulfil 
their expectations by consenting to this 
Amendment. The question to which the 


hon. Member for Cockermouth had ad- 
verted was a very important one, and he 
very much desired it should not be con- 
nected with the present measure. It might 
be expedient; but it had obviously no par- 


ticular reference to the proposal he had 
made on the subject of the Corn Laws. 
The hon. Gentleman said it would be a 
great advantage to a particular class, and 
s0 it might, to relieve them of their obliga- 
tions; but there was another class who 
night not take exactly the same view, and 
night object to fines certain in lieu of im- 
proved value fines. At present the law 
gave certain facilities to those who wished 
to effect the conversion of their tenures; 
but if you could make some arrangement 
with the goodwill of both parties—the 
payer of the fines and the lord of the manor 
—quite irrespectively of the question of 
the Corn Laws, he believed it would be 
attended with very great advantages. A 
Committee was now sitting in another place 
to consider the subject of peculiar burdens 
on agriculture, which would enjoy the best 
assistance on legal questions; and he was 
of opinion that it was very desirable that 
their consideration should be given to this 
question, and a special report made by 
them. The hon. Gentleman must recol- 
lect that there were two parties: it would 
be easy to sacrifice the rights of one by 
simple legislation; but the proposal to ef- 
feet a settlement not by voluntary arrange- 
ment, but by some sort of compulsion, re- 
quired very great consideration. He 
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had always regarded the expense and de- 
lay of transferring property as a great 
evil; if they looked to the state of the 
law in other countries, he believed they 
would find that in all there were greater 
facilities for the transfer of property than 
existed in this country. Such was the 
expense as well as delay now, from profes- 
sional arrangements, unavoidably incident 
to the transfer, that he believed any one 
who had purchased a small property would 
be much inclined to come to the conclusion 
that he would never buy another. To di- 
minish the impediments now existing to 
the transfer, was a point well meriting con- 
sideration; but he thought it would be 
very unwise to mix up this question with 
that of corn—a subject of great difficulty, 
and sufficient of itself to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. W. MILES agreed that they should 
throw no kind of delay in the way of pass- 
ing this measure, after having fully con- 
sidered and come to a decision on its prin- 
ciple. Amongst the different Amendments 
on the Paper, he could not see any in which 
he could concur; and a discussion on any 
of them would, of course, have the effect 
of opening the whole question of the Corn 
Laws. He thought, therefore, the dis- 
position of the House would be best con- 
sulted by abstaining from unnecessary dis- 
cussion. The intention of the party to 
which he belonged was, having discussed 
the subject fully and fairly, and placed their 
opinions before the country, to leave the 
country to speak for itself, when it should 
come to that election which they -hoped 
was not far distant, and decide whether 
their view, or that of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, was the most advantageous for the 
country. With respect to this Amendment, 
he completely dissented from it, consider+ 
ing the principle of the existing Corn Laws 
as the best that had been proposed up to 
the present time. Te wished to retain 
the law of 1842; and to all the Amend- 
ments he should give his decided opposition. 
Hitherto the varying systems of Corn Laws 
had entered comparatively little into the dis- 
cussion ; but there would be subsequent op- 
portunities of showing that there would be 
such a declension of prices as would render 
it impossible for the present holders of the 
soil to maintain their position. He wished, 
before he sat down, to correct a misappre- 
hension of the right hon. Baronet, with re- 
ference to a speech he had delivered on the 
Motion for going into Committee. The 
right hon, Baronet conceived that he had 
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stated, that, of the two propositions before 
the House—that of the right hon. Baronet 
and that of the noble Lord the Member 
for London, for total and immediate repeal 
— he should prefer acceding to the noble 
Lord’s proposition. He had meant to 
state what was the opinion of the farmers 
generally throughout the country. He 
had said, that to both the proposals he 
should give his most decided opposition ; 
but he added, at the same time, that, as 
far as the farmers were concerned, he was 
bound to say that, in his opinion, they 
would infinitely prefer the proposition of the 
noble Lord, and he then went on to show 
why. He had wished to defend his own 
consistency by stating his opinions, and 
did not mean in any way to derogate from 
his principles. He regarded the Resolu- 
tions as merely pro formd; and he wished 
it to be distinctly understood in the coun- 
try, that in allowing them to pass, they 
were decidedly opposed to each and all of 
them. 

Sm R. PEEL: It would be most un- 
just to contend that, because the Resolu- 
tions were permitted to pass without a 
division, or the expression of much dissent, 
any compromise was entered into. They 
were necessary as the foundation of the 
Bill, which the hon. Gentleman said was 
to be contested in its future stages; and 
it would be impossible justly to assert that 
those who acquiesced in the Resolutions, 
had abandoned their opposition in the 
slightest degree. But he could not com- 
pliment the hon. Gentleman on the clear- 
ness of his explanation. The hon. Gentle- 
man hoped he had satisfied him (Sir R. 
Peel) that he had not derogated from his 
principles, most completely; he (Sir R. 
Peel) had never thought so: nothing was 
further from his intention than to impute 
to the hon. Gentleman any opinion that he 
wished the present amount of protection to 
be in the slightest degree abated. On the 
contrary, he thought the hon. Gentleman 
differed from the hon. Members for Hun- 
tingdonshire and Nottinghamshire, in being 
unfavourable to any modification of the Corn 
Laws. He thought the hon. Gentleman 
said, if we must incur the inevitable evil of 
a change in the Corn Laws, then he should 
decidedly prefer the proposition for an im- 
mediate repeal to that proposition brought 
forward by the Government. The hon. 
Gentleman decidedly preferred the main- 
tenance of the existing Corn Law; but, 
he said, on the hypothesis that something 
must be done, and an extensive change 
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made, he preferred immediate to deferred 
repeal. That he understood to be the 
opinion of the hon. Gentleman ; and, op 
referring to the usual records, he found his 
recollection confirmed in every particular, 
He had not in the slightest degree meant 
to impute that the hon. Gentleman dero. 
gated from his principles ; but when he 
said, that if the noble Lord opposite would 
only stand to his guns he would be ready 
to support him, his conviction was, that he 
preferred immediate repeal; and the expla- 
nation now made did not interfere with 
that impression. The hon. Gentleman 
said, he would not enter into the question: 
neither should he; but he wished to di- 
minish the authority of the hon. Gentleman 
as a prophet; and let him, therefore, re. 
mind the hon. Gentleman that, in 1842, 
when he proposed the diminution of the 
duty on the import of cattle, the hon. 
Gentleman predicted an enormous downfall 
in the price of food. The hon. Gentleman 
approved of the Corn Law, but objected to 
that part of the Tariff of 1842, which 
provided for the removal of prohibition on 
the import of cattle, saying, there would 
be an enormous use of barley in the fat- 
tening of cattle on the coast of Holland; 
and, therefore, on that ground he proposed 
that the duty should be taken on the weight 
of the cattle, in order that we might be ena- 
bled to compete with those formidable 
rivals. He could not help reminding the 
hon. Gentleman that he had prophesied, 
in 1842, an enormous depression in the 
price of stock and meat, and that up to 
this period his prediction had not been 
realized. 

Mr. W. MILES said, he had meant to 
state that the farmers would prefer the 
proposal of the noble Lord for immediate 
repeal. But he had not intended to say 
anything contrary to what he had always 
proposed ; he merely gave the out-of-doors 
opinion, With respect to the statement 
of the right hon. Baronet as to the opposi- 
tion he had given to the Tariff in 1842, he 
attributed the rise in the price of meat to 
the immensely increased consumption of 
labourers employed on railroads, as well as 
to the disease among the cattle. Though 
he might be supposed to be a false prophet, 
he would still tell the House, that whether 
they took the duty off cattle or not, they 
might expect an annual increase from the 
Continent, which would work exceed- 
ingly well, not injuring any one, so long 
as the demand for labour continued. But 
when the demand ceased, that instant the 
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new Tariff would become oppressive to the 
tenant-farmer; and foreign wheat, when it 
was not wanted, would come into competi- 
tion with the produce of our own farmers. 
Mr. BURROUGHES wished to advert 
shortly to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth. At a time 
when it would be necessary to call into 
operation all the productive powers of the 
soil, he thought it was the duty of the 
Government to remove every obstacle that 
was in the way of improvement; and he 
did not think that the right hon. Baronet 
was correct in his view of the Copyhold 
Enfranchisement Act, when he said that a 
commutation under that Act converted a 
fine certain into a fine arbitrary. He 
spoke with diffidence ; but his opinion was, 
that upon the enfranchisement of copyhold 
land, under that Act, which was effected 
by the payment of so many years’ purchase, 
as the case might be, no fine remained, 
and the tenure was altogether changed. 
That appeared to him to be an analogy be- 
tween the mode in which the Highway Act 
was about to be dealt with, and the mode 
in which he would have the Copyhold En- 
franchisement Act dealt with. And he 
could assure the right hon. Baronet he did 
not think a compulsory clause in the Copy- 
hold Act would be half so unpopular as the 
compulsory clause which was about to be 
added, for the appointment of district sur- 
veyors, in the Highway Act. He wished 
to be understood as approving that inten- 
tion, however unpopular it might be. He 
thought the appointment of district sur- 
veyors desirable ; but what was the state 
of the law now with regard to copyholds ? 
There was an Act for the voluntary en- 
franchisement of copyholds; well, what 
was the consequence ¢?—a copyright tenant 
. complained that the fine was too high, and 
that the fees were forty times worse. The 
tenant would state that there was now a 
Copyhold Enfranchisement Act, under 
which proceedings were voluntary, cer- 
tainly, but itwould, in all probability, before 
long, be made compulsory. The value 
would be calculated upon the fines of pre- 
ceding years; and so, he doubted not, ost 
that since the passing of that Act, fines 
had been higher than before; and he knew 
that, like the district surveyors’ clause in 
the Highway Act, the Act for the volun- 
tary enfranchisement of copyholds had 
been almost a dead letter. The right hon. 
Baronet had said, that the purchase of 
small estates was much checked on ac- 
count of the expense. Now, nothing in- 
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creased that expense more than copyhold 
tenure ; but there was a compulsory sale 
of small portions of an estate, to which 
parties were obliged to submit—he alluded 
to the compulsory sale of those pieces of 
land which were taken for railroads. He 
had superintended for himself and others 
the sale of several small portions of estates 
to railroad companies, and the trouble and 
expense of defining the copyholds was very 
great. He would not trouble the House 
at any greater length on the present occa- 
sion; but the subject having been men- 
tioned, he did not like to remain entirely 
silent. 

Mr. HUME thought few measures would 
tend more to the development of the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil than making the 
enfranchisement of copyholds compulsory. 
The more our tenures were simplified the 
better. He hoped measures would be 
adopted to carry out the recommendations 
of their own Committee on the subject. 

Sm A. BROOKE would, at that stage 
of the proceedings, address some observa- 
tions to the House, explanatory of his rea- 
sons in giving his opposition to the mea- 
sure introduced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He would principally confine 
himself to the operation of the measure as 
regarded Ireland; for however the in- 
terests of England might be involved, he 
maintained it would ten times more affect 
Ireland. It appeared to him very extra- 
ordinary that, during the whole of the de- 
bate, there was so little said as to the ef- 
fects the measure might produce on Ire- 
land. And of all the Irish Members who 
voted in favour of the Bill, only two at- 
tempted to justify that vote; and of those 
two, one was the follower of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. O’Connell), while 
all of them assumed to themselves the ex- 
clusive privilege of watching over the par- 
ticular interests of the poorer classes of 
Ireland. None of those Irish Members 
had good reason for the course they had 
taken— a course in opposition to their 
former sentiments and votes. Some rea- 
son ought to have been given for a change 
of conduct so extraordinary ; for had there 
been any reasons adduced throughout the 
debate which were calculated to satisfy 
his own mind as to the propriety or the 
necessity of the measure before the House, 
or that it would tend, even in a compara- 
tive degree, to benefit the condition of the 
lower classes of the people of Ireland, it 
should have his cordial support. In con- 
sidering the measure with reference to 
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Ireland, it struck him that it should be 
considered on its own intrinsic merits, and 
particularly as to its effects on Ireland. 
Every Gentleman present must be aware 
that in England a great mass of the popu- 
lation was almost exclusively dependent on 
manufactures for support; that was not 
the case in Ireland. There, few, compa- 
ratively speaking, derived support from 
such a source; and even those parties in 
Ireland who carried on factories, were 
themselves in a great measure dependent 
on the land to carry on their business; for 
instance, those who were extensively en- 
gaged in the linen trade were generally 
landed proprietors ; they had large farms 
which they cultivated. And those labourers 
who were employed in manufactures, when 
their business became at all slack, had re- 
course to agricultural labour for the sup- 
port of themselves and their families; with 
the exception of some artisans, masons, 
and carpenters, and even those could hardly 
be excepted, as in country places they had 
small farms to assist in the support of 
themselves and their household, so that he 
might fairly conclude that in Ireland all 
classes were dependent on the land. It 
was also evident that England was an im- 
porting country, while Lreland was an ex- 
porting country. The exports of Ireland 
to England, during the last year, in wheat, 
in barley, oatmeal, flour, and other articles 
of trade, amounted to nearly 5,000,0000. 
of money. He would ask, would it be 
to the advantage of this country that that 
vast sum should be transferred to America 
or to other countries? Would it be to the 
advantage of Ireland to have an amount of 
5,000,0001. sent to foreign countries? He 
knew the reply would be made that it 
would be much better for the people of 
Ireland to consume their own productions; 
but the means to do so should be first ac- 
quired, which to some would be a difficult 
matter, as three-fourths of the population 
were a great portion of the year without 
any employment. One of the first things 
which should be considered as regarded 
Ireland was, to provide the people with em- 
ployment, and which he would recommend 
to the immediate attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He was one of a de- 
putation who waited on the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government to 
press on him the necessity of the construc- 
tion of a canal from Lough Erne to Bally- 
shannon, which would afford employment 
to the poorer classes in that large district. 
The reply of the right hon. Baronet was, 
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that it would be more consistent for the 
landed proprietors to undertake the work, 
He would say that the landed proprietors 
were perfectly willing to assist to the ut. 
most of their power, if the Government 
would give that encouragement which they 
ought, and which the circumstances of Ire. 
land now imperatively demanded. It was, 
however, with regret he had to state to the 
House that there was not the slightest 
hope of any great benefit being conferred 
on Ireland, unless there was some security 
for peace, for tranquillity, and for security 
to life and property. As long as the pre. 
sent system of agitation continued, it would 
be impossible for anything to go on in Ire. 
land either prosperously or happily, He 
regretted very much the absence of the 
hon. Member for Cork, as he wished to re- 
fer to a letter which was addressed by that 
hon. Member to the Conciliation Hall, 
Dublin, relative to the Bill which was now 
before the other House; and which would 
prove the little hope there was to benefit 
Ireland, while letters of such a description 
were addressed and circulated in that 
county. In the letter of the hon. Member 
for Cork he found the following passages, 
well calculated to keep Ireland in a state 
of excitement :— 

“*T am now anxious that the Association should 
distinctly understand the position we are placed 
in. The Association is most «anxious to have the 
country free from the horrors of the wholesale 
murders of the clearance system, and of the often 
retaliatory and hideous assassinations. The Co- 
ercion Bill does not even purport to give any 
remedy for the crimes of the landlords ; and it is 
more likely to provoke additional assassination 
than to check the progress of crime, or bring to 
punishment those who are already stained with 
the guilt of perpetrating those crimes.” 

Ifere there was, at least by implication, a 
charge against the landlords of Ireland, as 
if they were murderers; while, to speak the 
truth, there could not be taken, as a class, 
a more indulgent or a more useful body of 
men. The right hon. Baronet alluded to 
the potato disease. [He would be sorry to 
damp the ardour or the zeal of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to provide against any 
contingency which might arise in Ireland ; 
but still he was convinced that the accounts 
which the right hon. Baronet had received 
on the subject of the potato disease were 
greatly exaggerated. There might beim 
some districts a defaleation as to the potato 
crop, but there was in the country an 
abundance of corn. From a consideration 
of the whole subject, he felt himself com- 
pelled to oppose the measure introduced by 
the Government, because it would prove 
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prejudicial to the best interests of Ireland, 
2 retard every agricultural improvement. 

Mr. ACLAND would not enter into the 
uestion, but he wished to say that he was 
one of those who had been exposed to con- 
siderable odium for refusing to pledge him- 
self to a course which was most impolitic. 
If they were going to suffer they had to 
thank those who had made unreasonable 
demands; and he had refused to pledge 
himself to the unreasonable proposition of 
not being content with less protection than 
they then possessed. He had not given 
his vote the other night without much 
consideration of the course he was taking. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN would se- 
cond the request to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract not to divide the 
House on this Amendment. [His hon. 
Friend the Member for Somersetshire had 
said that all who voted against the propo- 
sition of the Government had pledged them- 
selves to maintain the existing Corn Laws. 
Now, he thought he should speak for him- 
self; and he begged to say that he ex- 
pressed no opinion of the kind on that sub- 
ject. He found a proposition of the Go- 
vernment before the House on this subject 
—he felt it his duty to oppose that propo- 
sition—and he should do so without stating 
what were the particular views he enter- 
tained on the maintenance or surrender of 
protection. He had seen enough of the 
process of Hansardizing going om in that 
House to know it was very disagreeable to 
be a Hansardee, and, therefore, he would 
not subject himself to it. All he would 
say, therefore, was, that he saw a Bill for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws on the Table, 
that he objected to that Bill, and that he 
meant to vote against it. 

Mr. C. BULLER said, as the hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends were united, he 
presumed they were united for some pur- 
pose or other; and as they objected to 
the Motion for an alteration of the Corn 
Laws, it was but a fair inference that they 
were united in favour of the existing Corn 
Laws. 

Mr. BORTHWICK: Under the exist- 
ing cireumstanees of the country, the mea- 
sure proposed by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was totally uncalled for ; indeed, any 
measure on the subject of the Corn Laws 
was at present uncalled for, and unneces- 
sary. Nor could he take into his favoura- 
ble consideration any amendment which 
would imply any alteration in the Corn 
Laws at this time. He was, however, far 
from saying that circumstances would not 





arise which might require a change ; but 
those circumstances had not yet arisen. 
He agreed in opinion with that great phi- 
losopher, Lord Bacon, who declared that 
changes should never be made unless there 
would be a sufficient amount of good to 
counterbalance any evil which might result 
from the change. The present Corn Laws 
had worked extremely well; and it was 
most desirable that the present protection, 
which the present circumstances of the 
country imperatively demanded, should be 
continued. 

Mr. WARD said, he had hitherto 
looked upon the right hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. 8. O’Brien) as the 
pink of consistency, the very mirror of 
agricultural chivalry. He was therefore 
astonished to hear the hon. Member, the 
Chairman of the Publication Committee of 
the Protection Society in Old Bond-street, 
who were pledged never, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, to adopt any mea- 
sure by which the agricultural interest 
would receive less than their present 
amount of protection—he was astonished 
to hear that hon. Member come forward 
with such a Mysteries-of-Udolpho sort of 
speech, and concede that he might be here- 
after ready to adopt some such measure as 
this, or at least a modification of the pre- 
sent Corn Laws. Henceforward he should 
not know in whom to put faith. He had 
once the greatest reliance on the hon. Mem- 
ber; but he was obliged to confess with the 
greatest pain and regret that he could now 
place no more confidence in him (Mr. 8. 
O’Brien), that on any other person on that 
side of the House. His confidence in them 
was reduced so low he could ‘go no fur- 
ther. 

Mr. HUDSON would assure the House 
that, in his own neighbourhood, numbers 
of small proprietors, who had in their oe- 
cupancy one hundred acres of land and up- 
wards, found it very difficult, under all the 
advantages which the present law afforded, 
to maintain their position. He would ask 
what must their situation then be when the 
proposed measure would come into opera- 
tion? If it became law it was his firm eon- 
viction, and the conviction of the landed in- 
terest in his county (Yorkshire), whether 
Whig or Tory, that certain ruin would be the 
result. With reference to the subject alluded 
to by the hon. Member for Cockermouth, 
and spoken of by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, he thought that to enfranchise copy- 
holds by a compulsory law would be to do 
an act of injustice to the lords of the ma- 
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nors, and to commit a wholesale system of 
robbery. 

Mr. 8. O’BRIEN was sorry to find 
that the hon. Member for Sheffield had so 
little confidence in the Members of his 
(Mr. O’Brien’s) side of the House, but he 
was happy to observe from the manner of 
the hon. Gentleman, that his confidence in 
himself was not at all diminished ; and he 
desired further to remark, that when he 
(Mr. O’Brien) should enter into a state- 
ment of his reasons for opposing the mea- 
sure, it would be for the gratification of 
those persons who had a better right to 
question him upon the subject than the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK would not make 
any apology for the few observations he 
was about to address to the House. He 
could assure the hon. Member for Sheffield 
that there was no ‘* shaking’’ on that side 
oi the House, in their determination of up- 
holding the interests of agriculture, and 
the other branches of domestic industry. 
He did not mean to say that the present 
system of protection was to remain per- 
manent for all time and under all circum- 
stances. If, for example, his hon. Friend 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
were to come down to the House, and fulfil 
all the promises and recommendations he 
made to the country in 1826, and offer 
full compensation to agricultural interests ; 
if he were to come down on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and propose to deduct 
30 per cent of all payments out of the Ex- 
chequer for that purpose, commencing 
with the Civil List, and going through all 
the annuitants on the public purse, and 
when he had gota reduction of 15,000,0001. 
from the burdens of the people, and the 
greater portion of that amount was to be 
paid to the relief of agriculturists—they 
would not be so unreasonable as to say 
that they were not then in a condition to 
compete with any people in the world. 
Let them relieve agriculturists from the 
payment of tithes, from the payment of 
poor rates, from the payment of the malt tax, 
from the payment of the duty on home-dis- 
tilled spirits, and from the payment of the 
hop duty, and they would defy every 
nation in the world in their agriculture ; 
and no man would be so unreasonable then 
as to ask for protection, as they would be 
able to compete with any country. It was 
really impossible for him to say what pro- 
position might not emanate from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers : he was always in expec- 
tation of hearing something new. He 
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could assure the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
therefore, that they were not bound under 
every circumstance to ask for the same 
amount of protection as they then had, if 
those views of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were carried out, which they had been in. 
duced to expect from the statement of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment. 

Mr. M. MILNES considered what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Cocker. 
mouth had as much to do with the ques. 
tion under discussion as if he had delivered 
a dissertation on the state of New Zealand. 
ile would not, after the House had listened 
to what had been said by the several Mem- 
bers who had addressed the House, ask 
them to retrace their steps for the last 
few hours, and go back to what he had 
laid before them. Ile still believed that 
he did right in making the proposition, 
not concurring in the opinions of hon. 
Members who had referred to it; and not- 
withstanding his own impression as to the 
advantage it would be to the public, he 
would withdraw his Motion, at the same 
time expressing his hope that at a future 
time he should have an opportunity of again 
bringing it under the consideration of the 
House, when it would be more favourably 
received. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Question again put. 

Mr. P. HOWARD said, he had placed 
on the Order-book a Motion in reference to 
the question which had so long occupied 
the attention of the House. It was to give 
to their Colonies and Canada time to pre- 
pare for the great change that was pro- 
posed in reference to the Corn Laws, as he 
knew that they could not keep pace with 
the rapidity of the alterations, and would 
be unable to compete with the United 
States. He also considered, in reference 
to the farmers of this country, that exist- 
ing contracts should regulate the councils 
of great nations. With regard to ten- 
ants-at-will, it was not necessary to come 
to any arrangement ; but with leaseholders 
it was very different, and by withdrawing 
protection from them, they would inflict 
upon them a very great injury; yet his 
wish was not to interfere further than 
would merely protect existing rights. As 
hon. Gentlemen who had preceded him, 
had considered it advisable to withdraw 
their Motions, it was probable he should 
follow their example. He saw many rea 
sons for an immediate cessation of the ex- 
isting protective duties, in order to meet 
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the wants of the Irish people, and he was 
anxious to see the question of the Corn 
Laws settled, because if they should have 
to contend against the great transatlantic 
republic, it would be desirable that they 
should have peace amongst themselves. 
He considered that there was nothing in 
the change proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet which was at all unconstitutional, as 
an alteration in the Corn Laws would be 
merely an administrative measure. The 
hon. Member concluded by withdrawing a 
Motion of which he had given notice to 
extend the period of protection to Feb- 
rary 1, 1851. 

Sin W. JOLLIFFE was of opinion, that 
the proposition of the Government would 
have an injurious effect upon the country. 
He did not agree with the opinions ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member, that the pro- 
posed Bill would give any security that 
protection should exist for the term of 
three years ; for in case corn should rise 
to “famine prices,’ he did not believe 
that the right hon. Baronet would retain 
even the 4s. duty ; and that was an opinion 
in which the hon. and gallant Officer (Co- 
lonel Wood) who supported the views of 
the right hon. Baronet fully coincided. 
Should the right hon. Baronet remain in 
ofice for three months, which he consi- 
dered would be the extent of it, they had 
no security by the proposed Bill, that he 
would not in that time propose an entire 
removal of protection ; and if he did not 
do so, but went out of office, and the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London 
should succeed him, could that noble Lord 
be upbraided for proposing an immediate 
repeal of those duties of which he had ex- 
pressed his disapproval ? When he looked 
at the state of that House, and considered 
the probability of the measure being again 
brought under discussion for an alteration 
of the Bill then before them, he thought it 
would be much better to have it repealed 
at once, 

Mr. Atperwan COPELAND expressed 
his hearty concurrence in the measure of 
the right hon. Baronet, but thought that it 
would have been more complete if the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws had been total and 
immediate ; fur the effect of its being only 
gradual would be to keep the farmers of 
the country, for the next three years, in a 
state of uncertainty and agitation. Till 
this question was settled by a total aboli- 
tion of duty, it would never be settled ; 
but it would be annually discussed. He 
was last Monday in the county of Hants, 
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at Winchester, and ‘he asked several 
farmers what they thought of the Govern- 
ment majority; and nine out of ten, al- 
though they expressed themselves sur- 
prised, declared that they would prefer an 
unmediate abolition of duty to its retention 
for three years. In this discussion it had 
been asked what was to become of the 
tenant-farmers ? He would give an answer 
from his own experience. He was joint- 
treasurer to a charitable corporation, and 
pending the present proposition, one of the 
large farms belonging to it became vacant ; 
they did not wish to continue their tenant, 
and applications for the farm were innu- 
merable. They were at a loss to choose. 
One of their other tenants from Essex, 
who had been on a farm for some years, 
which he had brought to great perfection, 
applied for this, and he was asked 1,4000. 
a year rent, instead of 1,2001., at which it 
had before been let. He went into York- 
shire, returned, and took the lease; and to- 
day he (Alderman Copeland) had settled 
the terms of his lease, and he had taken 
the farm. [Sir J. Granam: For how 
many years?] For fourteen years and a 
half. It might, perhaps, be said, the farm 
was underlet ; but all he could say was, 
that the late tenant had not been suc- 
cessful; and when he saw a man take a 
farm of 900 acres at 1,401. a-year, and 
go into it with a capital of 20,0001., he 
was conyineed that the tenant-farmers had 
no fear of the Bill of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. These were circumstances which 
weighed with him as a commercial, man, 
and told more forcibly on the opinion he 
had formed of the project of the Go- 
vernment than any arguments he could 
hear. 

Mr. FINCH would meet one ease with 
another. He knew a farmer in the same 
county, Essex, who, not long since, in an- 
swer to his landlord, who was a free-trader, 
and who attempted to persuade him that, as 
the shackles of trade were about to be re- 
moved, he ought to take a new lease, said 
that, but for the capital he had already 
sunk in the farm, nothing would induce 
him to take a lease at the same rent, fore- 
seeing the injurious effect which the re- 
moval of protection would have upon agri- 
culture. The circumstances which might 
have induced the farmer to whem the hon. 
Gentleman alluded, to increase his rent 
were twofold: first, the land might have 
been greatly enhanced in value; secondly, 
the farmer might have been sanguine that 
the Government measure would have been 
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thrown out in the House of Lords, as a 
great many other agriculturists were. 
Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government, whether or no he has 
made up his mind as to what will be the pro- 
bakle operation of the Bill which he has in- 
troduced ? I think that when the right hon. 
Baronet introduced the measure, he said 
he was unable to form any calculation as 
to its effects upon the price of home-grown 
corn. He then said, he had made no eal- 
culation whatever. A considerable time 
has since elapsed; and it surely must have 
struck the right hon. Baronet that the 
country is most anxious for the solution of 
the question, and to hear the opinion of 
Government upon the subject. I cannot 
avoid saying, Sir, that I think the right 
hon. Gentleman is bound to tell the coun- 
try what his opinion is—what he calculates 
will be the practical effects of the changes. 
So short a time ago, Sir, as the 10th of 
June last, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment predicted, with the greatest confi- 
dence, that if the total repeal of the Corn 
Laws took place, the average price of 
wheat could not exceed 45s. per quarter. 
I think my right hon. Friend at the same 
time predicted, that if such would be the 
ease, that all the most ancient land of 
England would be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. I wish to know whether anything 
has transpired since the 10th of June, to 
alter the opinion of my right hon. Friend 
as to the probable price of wheat in case 
this Bill is passed? I further wish to 
know what the right hon. Baronet pro- 
poses should be done with respect to the 
commutation of tithe. I think my right 
hon. Friend on a previous oecasion said, he 
wanted time to consider what would be the 
effect of the alteration caused by the mea- 
sure as regards tithe ; but in June last, my 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham) showed 
that the revenue of ‘‘the most ancient 
land in England”’ would be almost entirely 
eaten up by the tithe if the Corn Laws 
were to be repealed. I want to know, Sir, 
whether the right hon. Baronet still thinks 
such will be the effect of this measure on 
these lands? My right hon. Friend was, I 
repeat, Sir, of opinion, at the time to which 
I refer, that a repeal of the Corn Law 
would drive most of the ancient land in 
England out of cultivation and into pas- 
ture; and my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government also expressed his 
opinion in 1841, that no higher protection 
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than a duty of 1s. per bushel would haye 
the effect of entirely paralysing agricul. 
ture, and would be no protection at all t 
Ireland. Since the introduction of the 
measure, the right hon. Gentlemen haye 
had time to consider what its probable ef. 
fects would be ; and I say again, Sir, that 
the country is entitled to hear the opinions 
of the Government on the subject. When 
the right hon. Baronet introduced the mea. 
sure which is now law, he informed the 
landed interest what his expectations were 
as to the prices of wheat. He said he 
thought the price of wheat would average 
56s. per quarter, and would range between 
54s. and 58s. My right hon. Friend then 
estimated what the protection was to be 
which would give such an average price. 
The right hon. Gentleman then, at all 
events, considered that a considerable pro- 
tective duty was necessary in order to keep 
the price of wheat at 56s. At that time, 
when the right hon. Baronet expected the 
price of wheat to be 56s. a quarter, he cal- 
culated that foreign corn would be sent in 
at 40s. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War, in his address to his 
constituents on the 13th of February, 
1845, stated, that it had been his opinion 
that a duty of 20s. was more than suff- 
cient protection; but then he admitted that 
subsequent experience had taught him that 
20s. duty was not one penny too much pro- 
tection. I believe I am perfectly correct 
in making this statement, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman then said that a duty 
of 20s. ought to be kept up. I ask that right 
hon. Gentleman, as well as the right hon. 
Gentlemen the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether any new circum- 
stances have occurred within the last 
twelve months which can lead them to the 
conclusion that the price at which foreign 
corn can be introduced to this country 
would be anything less than from 4(s. to 
45s. per quarter? I repeat again, Sir, 
that itis but proper Government should give 
an opinion, for which the country is so anx- 
ious, upon what the effect of the measure 
will be, according to the opinion which, 
doubtless, they must have formed before 
this period. I distinctly ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether or no he has made up his 
mind as to what the effect of this law will 
be, and what that opinion is ? 

Sir R. PEEL: I think my noble Friend 
will see that I could not answer his ques- 
tion as to the price of wheat under the pro- 
posed measure, or its effect upon the tithe: 
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payer or the titheowner. I believe it is 
understood that we are not to revive that 
discussion, Which it was the general wish of 
the House should be postponed till the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. I am sure the 
noble Lord cannot have failed to have paid 
the same attention to my speech which I 
paid to his; and I assure my noble Friend 
listened to that speech, which he delivered 
with much ability, with great satisfaction, 
whatever might be the observations it con- 
tained with regard to myself. In what I 
addressed to the House, I endeavoured to 
show two things; I endeavoured to show 
that there were causes in operation tending 
to diminish the cost of the production of 
com, and which for several years had 
diminished the price of wheat; and I at- 
tempted to show that there had been within 
the last three years more agricultural im- 
provement, and more application of science 
to the production of corn, than at any for- 
mer period. I was charged with hastiness 
in disturbing this happy state of circum- 
stances. Now, during the last three years, 
when you admit there was a greater 
amount of agricultural improvement than 
at any other period, the price of wheat has 
only been 51s. I attempted to show that 
there were causes at work, extrinsically of 
the operation of the Corn Laws, which had 
a tendency to diminish the price of wheat. 
I then attempted to show that agricultural 
prosperity was not necessarily interwoven 
with the price of wheat, because on the 
average of several years previous to 1842, 
the price of wheat had been 67s. per 
quarter; yet during the three years ad- 
mitted to have been years of great agricul- 
tural improvement, the price had been only 
5ls. I thought that a very strong proof 
that the prosperity of agriculture does not 
necessarily depend on the price of wheat. 
Now, I admit to my noble Friend, I have 
no answer to make to him if he quotes 
Hansard; 1 admit to lim if he searches 
through Hansard, he can find observations 
and speeches at variance with what I stated 
the other night. I began by simply stating, 
that after a close investigation into the 
question, I was ready to submit to the 
charge of inconsistency. I stated in the 
strongest manner that I did not want to 
be referred to speeches delivered at a for- 
mer period, to know that my opinions had 
undergone a change ; I said I did not wish 
to deprive those who had always advocated 
arepeal of the Corn Laws, of the full and 
entire credit due to them; and I must remind 
my noble Friend, that when the Motion of 
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the hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
C. Villiers) was brought forward last year, 
I made a speech which Earl Grey described 
as a conclusive speech in favour of a gra- 
dual repeal of the Corn Laws. As to the 
effect of the present measure with respect 
to tithe, I am unwilling to enter into that 
part of the subject. I have already stated 
I would fix any day that may be most eon- 
venient for the discussion on the second 
reading. I do not wish to throw any diffi- 
culty in the way of that discussion. I am 
ready to name any day, at a reasonably 
early period, for taking the second read- 
ing. The arrangement I propose is this 
—that the Report on the Resolutions 
should be brought up and_ received 
on Monday, and the Bill then brought 
in and read a first time; as the debate 
on the second reading is likely to be a 
protracted one, it might be inconvenient 
to begin it on the Friday; and IJ, therefore, 
propose that the debate on the second 
reading shall be taken on Monday week. 
This being the arrangement, I think it 
better to postpone any observations I may 
have to make till that debate; I could not 
merely answer the questions my noble 
Friend has put, and, therefore, I think it 
better to postpone my observations till that 
opportunity. As to the price of corn, if, 
as he says, I endeavoured by the Corn Law 
to give a guarantee that it should keep at 
a certain price, I could have attempted 
nothing so unwise. Under a higher rate 
of protection than that given by the Act 
of 1842, the price of corn was very much 
lower than subsequent to it; I believe in 
1835 the price of wheat was as low as 35s.; 
during the whole of that year the average 
price of wheat did not exceed 59s, I think 
that subsequent to the passing of the pre- 
sent law, the price has been 41s., 42s., and 
not under 40s., on the average of years. 
And among other considerations that in- 
duced me to change my opinion was, seeing 
that legislative enactments, even where the 
protection given by them was higher than 
that given by the present law, have entirely 
failed in securing a high price of wheat ; if 
with the higher rate of protection the price 
has been as low as 39s., should it, the year 
after the present change, fall to 39s. again, 
the low price cannot be necessarily imputed 
to the meditated alteration in the law; be- 
cause under a high protection we have 
failed for a whole year in securing to the 
agricultural interest a higher price than 
40s. I donot think the prosperity of agri- 
culture depends upon the price of wheat. 
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I know a case in which eleven farms in the 
county of Roxburgh have been let since 
the proposal of the present alteration in 
the Corn Law; the valuation was made in 
October last, under the assumption that 
the present Corn Laws would be continued, 
and yet the whole eleven farms have been 
let at higher rents: this has occurred within 
the last fortnight. I believe also that five 
farms in the county of Lincoln, which had 
become vacant, have been relet since the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
were made known ; and in the case of each 
of these five farms an increased rent has 
been received. These facts confirm my 
impression that the prosperity of agricul- 
ture is not necessarily interwoven with the 
price of wheat. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I have no intention 
of trespassing on the House, but I feel 
bound to say that the right hon. Baronet 
has not answered the inquiry of my noble 
Friend. My noble Friend inquired whether 
the right hon. Baronet had, during the last 
six weeks, formed any opinion as to what 
extent the measure would affect the price 
of agricultural produce, and what the pro- 
bable price of corn would be under the 
proposed measure? What my noble Friend 
said as to the opinions of Members of the 
Government three years ago, the right hon. 
Baronet has likewise passed over. I do 
not wish to enter into the general question. 
After what has fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet, it would be neither becoming nor 
courteous to do so, until the second reading 
of the Bill; but I cannot avoid saying that 
I think the inquiry of my noble Frind a 
perfectly fair and legitimate one. I think 
my noble Friend has a right to ask if the 
Government has not, during the six weeks 
which has intervened since the introduction 
of the measure, formed an opinion as to how 
it will affect the price of agricultural pro- 
duce. If the Government have not formed 
an opinion, we will accept that reply at the 
value which we choose to place upon it— 
it may guide our future conduct, and the 
opinion of the country. The inquiry does 
not trench on the general merits of the 
question ; within these limits my noble 
Friend has confined himself; he has not 
received an answer, though I must say I 
think he was entitled to it. After what 
has fallen from the right hon. Baronet, it 
would be unbecoming to press on him any 
general considerations. I am glad to con- 
gratulate the House on their deliverance 
from a great evil; and that henceforth 
there are to be no more quotations from 
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Hansard. I am glad myself that after 
this night Hansard is to be no longer re. 
cognised as an official authority. 

Sir R. PEEL: The hon. Gentleman 
asked me for an answer which [ had gl. 
ready given. I stated that it would be 
utterly impossible for me to estimate what 
the price of wheat would be whatever the 
state of the law was—that it is influenced 
by other circumstances. I cannot enter 
further into the question. 

Mr. FINCH regretted that a more sa. 
tisfactory answer had not been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Every body knew 
that the price of wheat varied with the 
seasons and other circumstances; but the 
right hon. Gentleman might state what 
average he expected. When you took away 
a duty varying from Is. to 20s., could you 
say that it would not have an effect on the 
price of wheat? The responsibility of this 
measure must fall on those hon. Gentlemen 
who, in and out of the House, had placed 
their confidence in the Ministry ; and they 
who could confide in their wisdom and dis- 
cretion were bound to transfer their conf- 
dence to the Anti-Corn-Law League. He 
should have thought that the First Minister 
of the Crown, when he introduced a mea- 
sure to affect one half the population of 
the United Kingdom, weuld have been 
enabled to give a satisfactery reply. How 
was it possible that landlords could enter 
into any stipulation with their tenants which 
could be satisfactory ? Nobody could give 
an answer, and say what was to be the 
price of wheat three years hence. He 
asked, then, the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, had he formed any calculation ? 

Lorv G. BENTINCK: My right hon. 
Friend has not answered my question. I 
did not ask the right hon. Baronet to pro- 
tect us from the influence of seasons, but 
a simple question, to which I think I have 
a right, on behalf of the country, to de- 
mand an answer before we go into the 
second reading. We have a right to know 
what the right hon. Gentleman estimates 
will be the difference, oceasioned by the 
removal of protection as it now exists in 
the price of corn. I say again, the coun- 
try has a right to know what the opinion 
of the First Minister of the Crown is on so 
important a subject—what difference the 
removal of protection will make in the 
price of corn. Let my right hon. Friend 
select any year—that year to which he 
adverted, 1836—when the average price 
of corn was 39s. a quarter—whether on 
such a year as that the price of wheat 
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would, by the removal of protection, be 
lowered 5s., 10s., or 15s., or taking the 
price of wheat at 56s., as it had been dur- 
ing other years, whether he thought that 
with no protection it will be 5l1s., or 46s., 
or 43s.—what, in short, he expects the 
rice of corn will be under the proposed 
law? The right hon. Gentleman had an- 
ewered such a question in 1842; nay, he 
had volunteered an answer; and it has 
been usually the practice of all Ministers 
in introducing changes, to tell the country 
what was likely to be the practical opera- 
tion of those changes. 

Sm R. PEEL: It is because of my 
courage in 1842 that I hesitate now. But 
itis not that I ever gave a guarantee that 
the prices of corn would vary from 54s. to 
58s. If my noble Friend will refer once 
again to Hansard, he will find that I dis- 
tinetly stated it was utterly impossible, in 
my opinion, for any act of a Legislature 
to guarantee prices. I then distinctly re- 
fused to give any guarantee whatever. I 
stated that although I thought it probable 
there would be a variation from 54s. to 
58s., yet that various other considerations 
besides the acts of a Legislature affected 
priees. My noble Friend refers to a case 


of corn being at 39s. under a high state of 


protection. Now, after mature reflection 
on this subject, I am not at all clear that, 
if protection had been withdrawn, even at 
that period, the price of corn would have 
been lower than 39s, I think it is highly 
probable that the exclusion of corn, and of 
a regular trade in corn, there being a high 
protection, did lead, under a succession of 
favourable harvests, to lower prices in this 
country more so than if for some years 
preceding there had been less protection. 
I am bound to state to my noble Friend 
that there are great difficulties in making 
a calculation of this kind. I am not pre- 
pared to admit that, if there had been 
a much diminished protection, or no pro- 
tection at all, there would have been a 
lower average price for the year 1835 than 
39s. But, as I said before, it is very dif- 
ficult to make any accurate calculation. 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS thought that, 
as hon. Gentlemen opposite turned to that 
(the Opposition) side of the House as if 
they deemed all the responsibility of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was there to be 
attached, it was only fair that they should 
learn what was the view there taken of the 
probable effect of the withdrawal of protec- 
tion. The answer might be illustrated by 
an analogous case, A person who had 
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been persecuted with the solicitations of a 
beggar for alms, at last gave some money, 
and in doing so, he asked the mendicant 
what he would have done if his entreaties 
had been refused ? The reply was, ‘“‘ Why, 
I should have been obliged to work.’ 
Now, the hon. Gentleman asked what 
would become of him if protection was 
withdrawn ? All he could say was, that 
if he went and looked over his own pro- 
perty himself, and cultivated it better than 
he hitherto had done, he would, perhaps, 
become a better and a happier man. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP ventured on two 
or three occasions to express his astonish- 
ment at the position of the present Govern- 
ment —a Government which was once 
strong in every way, not only as regarded 
their own individual position, but also 
strong in the aid they received from their 
late supporters. He had taken the liberty 
to put some questions to the right hon. 
Baronet on former occasions. He asked, 
where were certain Members of that Go- 
vernment ? he asked why were they not 
in that House? He received no answer; 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government was silent, and so also was 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department. Perhaps they 
delayed their answers waiting for prece- 
dents; perhaps they thought there were no 
precedents on the subject. But he was 
not without a precedent, and he could refer 
to Parliamentary reeords for the accuracy 
of which he might vouch: they were re- 
cords to which the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government, as well as 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department, had themselves re- 
ferred. He put questions to know where 
were certain Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government who were always esteemed 
important men in that House? He now 
repeated the question, why certain Mem- 
bers of the Government were not present 
in the House? Where was the Secretary 
for the Colonies? Where was the Secre- 
tary for Ireland? Where were the Irish 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals? And 
where were two Lords of the Treasury ? 
[An Hox. Mewper: A new writ has been 
moved for one of the Lords of the Treasury 
to-night. ] There was one still vacant; but 
ubi mel, ibi apes. For his precedent he 
found in one of the records of Parliament 
that a question was put by a noble Lord, a 
protectionist, the Earl of Darlington (now 
the Duke of Cleveland) in that House, on 
the 22nd of May, 1835 :— 
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“ Lord Darlington said, I wish to ask the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether Lord Palmerston is to be created a 
Member of the British Peerage, and thereby obtain 
a seat in the other House of Parliament? Or, 
whether any vacancy is likely to occur in this 
House, so as to enable him to procure a seat here ? 
The public know nothing upon the subject, except 
that Lord Palmerston has been gazetted as Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs; and it is highly 
important that the fact should be understood.” 


So he thought with respect to the present 
instances to which his question had refer- 
ence. Lord Darlington added— 

“If the noble Lord answer in the negative, I 

wish to ask, whether it be intended that the noble 
Lord should continue to hold the situation as See- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs? I believe it 
is perfectly unusual, and almost unprecedented, 
for an individual not in Parliament to hold a 
Cabinet situation.” 
So, indeed, it was. [Sir Rosert Peet: I 
was not asked that question.] No; nor 
would the right hon. Baronet have an- 
swered it. The answer was given by the 
noble Lord then the Home Secretary, now 
the Member for the city of London, who 
said— 

“The noble Lord has asked me several questions, 
all of them of rather an extraordinary and novel 
nature. One is, whether it is the intention of the 
Crown to conter the dignity of the Peerage upon 
2 certain individual? Next, whether it is the 
intention of any Member of this House to vacate 
his seat for that individual, or, as my right hon. 
Friend suggests, to vacate in that individual’s 
favour by dying himself? The question then arises, 
whether, in that case, any particular body of 
constituents would be disposed to elect the noble 
Lord, who has heen referred to, as their repre- 
sentative inthis Ilouse,or whether they would choose 
some other representative ? There then arises a 
fourth question, or a fifth, whether, supposing none 
of those things to happen, it is intended that 
Lord Palmerston shall then continue Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs ? Really these questions 
are of so extraordinary and novel nature, that I 
can only entreat the noble Lord to bring forward a 
distinct Motion on the subject.” 

Lord Darlington was then reported to have 
said— 

“Perhaps the noble Lord will allow me to ask 

him another question ? The noble Lord talks of 
novelty ; is it novel or is it not for an individual 
holding the office of Foreign Secretary to have no 
seat either in this or the other House of Parlia- 
ment ?” 
Now he thought he might put the question 
in the same form touching the present 
Secretary for the Colonies, and the present 
Secretary for Ireland. To the latter ques- 
tion Lord John Russell, with that swaviter 
in modo which characterizes the noble 
Lord, replied thus :— 

“T can only say that if the state of things of 
which the noble Lord complains had continued for 
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any length of time, these might be very proper 
questions ; but as the absence of Lord Palmerston 
is merely a temporary one, I must decline giving 
any other answer than that I have already re. 
turned to the noble Lord.” 

Now, as to the length of time he (Colonel 
Sibthorp) should wish to be informed how 
much longer the present Secretary for the 
Colonies was to be non est inventus, and 
how much longer the Scretary for Ireland 
would remain absent for want of a seat in 
that House. He wanted to know when 
there was a chance of those two Gentle. 
men, who filled important situations in the 
Government of the country, appearing in 
that House. For himself, he thought the 
chance became every day less. The people 
of this country did not like tergiversation; 
and the more the conduct of the Govern. 
ment was exposed to the public, the less 
likely would be rendered the presence of 
those Gentlemen in that House. Formerly, 
he never put a question to the right hon, 
Gentleman, or to any Member of the Go- 
vernment, that he did not get a straight- 
forward answer, which he hoped, as an 
humble Member, he was entitled to. If 
the right hon. Gentleman’s conduct had 
been straightforward, then he (Colonel 
Sibthorp) had practised a very crooked 
course during the whole of his life. He 
had, during his twenty-two years’ resi- 
dence in this House, scorned to act a ser- 
vile part to any one ; and when he found a 
man profess one thing and perform an- 
other, it became him (Colonel Sibthorp) as 
an honest man to say—‘‘ The Lord deliver 
me from such company !”’ 

Sir R, PEEL could not help remarking 
that the hon. and gallant Officer always 
forgot when he rose to ask a question, 
before closing his speech, to put the ques- 
tion. With respect to the oftices to which 
the hon. and gallant Member referred, that 
of the Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests had been filled up by the appoint- 
ment of Viscount Canning; and the other 
oftice, that of one of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, would be filled up by Monday nest. 
These were the answers to the first inqui- 
ries of the hon. and gallant Officer; but if 
he further insisted upon an answer to his 
question as to when the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and the Secretary for Ire- 
land would obtain seats in that House, he 
must honestly confess that he could not give 
the hon. and gallant Member any positive 
answer. Ie would only remark that if the 
hon. and gallant Officer should think proper 
to accept the Chiltern Hundreds, he could 
assure him that his noble Friend (the Earl 
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‘ of Lincoln) would be quite prepared to en- 
counter him in his own city. 

CoroxeL SIBTHORP said, that with 
regard to accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, 
he believed that was an office for which 
application must be made to Government. 
Then he never would make that applica- 
tion. He would never disgrace himself so 
far; but he would tell the right hon. Baro- 
net this, that if he would dissolve Parlia- 
ment, he cared not even if the right hon. 
Baronet were himself to come to Lincoln, 
and with all the expectations that he might 
hold out to the citizens of Lincoln, he 
(Colonel Sibthorp) was quite prepared to 
mect him. He never bribed any man. He 
had no Treasury seats to offer; he had no- 
thing but his own conduct—his principles 
and consistency to rely on. But with all 
this disadvantage he would invite the right 
hon. Baronet to the contest. Let him dis- 
solve Parliament to-morrow, and send 
whom he liked, he would try a contest for 
the city of Lincoln, which he had had the 
honour of representing for twenty years, 
and his ancestors before him for a century 
and a half. With the support he could 
command, he would set the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at defiance. There should be no 


tricks, no Anti-Corn-Law League ma- 


neuyres. He defied the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He would stand upon his own 
character, his own consistency, his own 
conduct. Let the Anti-Corn-Law League 
men—let the Secretary for Ireland try; 
he would meet them, and would see whe- 
ther they would dare offer such an insult to 
the citizens of Lincoln. He relied upon 
their consistency, and their Conservative 
principles. 

Mr. DISRAELI considered that it was 
clearly the duty of the Ifouse to inquire 
whether the First Minister, who had recom- 
mended this measure, took the responsi- 
bility of passing it through the two Houses 
of Parliament. The gallant Officer had 
referred to some circumstances which oc- 
curred in 1835, and which were of great 
notoriety. He did not suppose the noble 
Lord, who was connected with those cir- 
cumstances, could deny their accuracy. 
He would recall to the right hon. Gentle- 
man a precedent with respect to this ques- 
tion, which he thought would be entitled to 
amore direct answer than that which he 
had given to the question of the gallant 
Officer. When the Master General of the 
Ordnance, Sir George Mwray, was de- 
prived of his seat in that House, the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) rose and 
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asked whether the gallant Officer, the 
Master of the Ordnance, still attended the 
Cabinet Councils? If he (Mr. Disraeli) re- 
collected aright, the right hon. Gentleman 
rose and said that his right hon. and gal- 
lant Friend had ceased to attend the Ca- 
binet Councils. In his (Mr. Disraeli’s) 
opinion, that answer recognised a great 
constitutional principle; and he could not 
understand why the House of Commons 
should lose sight of that principle. There- 
fore he begged leave to ask, with great re- 
spect to the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
the Secretary of State of the Colonies, who 
did not oceupy a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, was still in the habit of attending 
Cabinet Councils ? 

Sm R. PEEL said, that he believed 
there had been no Cabinet Council held 
since his right hon. Friend Mr. Gladstone 
had been appointed Secretary to the Colo- 
nies, which he had not attended. His right 
hon. Friend was a Member of the Cabinet, 
and attended the Cabinet Councils, although 
he was nota Member of that House. 

Mr. DISRAELI understood, then, the 
right hon. Baronet to say that he approved 
of Mr. Gladstone being a Member of, and 
attending Cabinet Councils, although, in 
the year 1835, the right hon. Baronet did 
not approve of Sir George Murray attending 
those Councils, he not being at the time a 
Member of the House of Commons. 

Sir R. PEEL did not recollect under 
what circumstances Sir G. Murray, at the 
time the hon. Gentleman referred to, did 
not attend the Cabinet Councils, nor did he 
recollect that the reason he (Sir R. Peel) 
assigned for the right hon. and gallant Offi- 
cer not attending those Councils was that 
he was not a Member of Parliament. 
Until he referred to the Parliamentary 
records, he could not speak upon the 
subject. 

Viscount POLLINGTON said, that as 
the right hon. Baronet had invited the 
hon. and gallant Colonel the Member for 
the city of Lincoln to accept the Chiltern 
Hundreds, that he might afford an opportu- 
nity of a contest on the part of Lord Lin- 
coln, he (Lord Pollington) as a voter for 
the county of Nottingham would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether he was not 
satisfied with the defeat which the noble 
Lord had already experienced ? 

CotoneL SIBTHORP invited Sir R. 
Peel to meet him next Friday at the corn 
market in Lincoln. He would entertain 
the right hon. Gentleman generously, and 
give him the best bottle of wine he had 
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in the House; and then he would accom- 
pany the right hon. Baronet to the farmers’ 
ordinaries and give him an opportunity to 
judge of the temper of mind that prevailed 
amongst them. 

Mr. GREENE (the Chairman) then pro- 
posed the First Resolution, which reduced 
the duties on corn, grain, meal, or flour, 
which put and agreed to.* 

Sir R. PEEL said, it had been sug- 
gested by the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. 
Russell) that buck-wheat, Indian corn, or 
maize, should be included in the First Reso- 
lution, instead of standing among the mis- 
cellanous articles in the Second Resolution. 
He therefore proposed to embody in a dis- 
tinct Resolution those articles, and he hoped 
there would be no objection to this. [Mr. 
Mites: I object to that course.] The 
suggestion of the noble Lord was, that the 
duty should be immediately relinquished 
on those articles (buck-wheat, maize, or 
Indian corn); but he (Sir Robert Peel) 
having entered into an engagement that 
with regard to articles which were to be 
included in the new Corn Law he would 
not exercise on the part of the Treasury 
the power which they usually exercised, of 
remitting the duty immediately after the 
Resolution passed the House, but that the 
duty in respect to those articles should not 
be remitted until the Bill should have 
passed the House of Lords and have re- 
ceived the Royal Assent, he could not in- 
clude buek-wheat, maize, and Indian corn 
in the First Resolution. He however, had 
hoped that there would have been no ob- 
jection to the exercise of the power which 
the Treasury possessed in respect to these 
latter articles, should the House pass the 
Resolution proposed. The whole amount of 
duty would thus be remitted at once. He 
regretted that the hon. Member for Somer- 
sctshire should oppose this. He moved— 

“That in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
chargeable on the articles under-mentioned, im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, the following 
Duties shall be charged, viz. 

> a 

Buck-wheat, the quarter 0 

Maize or Indian Corn, the quarter.... 1 0 

Meal, the ewt 41 

Rice, 0” 
and from a_ British Vos- 

session, the ewt 0 6 
rough and in the husk, the 

quarter 0 
and from a British Pos- 

session, the quarter 


Mr. O'CONNELL said, that the strong- 


of 





* For Resolutions, see Vol. Ixxxiii., p. 283. 
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est sympathy had recently been expressed 
by the House towards Ireland, and he was 
sure it was sincere. Now it would be ex. 
ceedingly beneficial to Ireland if the duty 
on Indian corn, buck-wheat, and maize, 
were remitted. He would not press hon, 
Gentlemen to do anything against their 
principles; but if, consistently with their 
principles, they could accede to this propo- 
position, he would most respectfully ask 
them to allow that these articles should 
be admitted at once duty free. 

Mr. MILES said, that though it was 
not his intention to throw any opposition 
in the way of the Resolution immediately, 
he, at the same time, wished to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman, that when they came 
to take maize from the Tariff, and deal 
with it as if it were in the Corn Bill, they 
would materially affect the agricultural in- 
terest, not only as regarded the price of 
wheat, but also the price of barley and 
oats. His hope and trust was, that the 
right hon. Baronet merely wished to take 
the vote on it to-night; but what descrip- 
tion of vote would it be? Was it that it 
should pass under the shilling duty imme- 
diately? If the Committee came to that 
conclusion, he for one would at once give 
it a decided negative. If the Government 
pleased on their own responsibility to take 
maize from the Tariff, it was necessary at 
once to take the objection. It was quite 
impossible for him (Mr. Miles) to bring 
forth all the arguments which justified his 
objections, as he did not know that this 
question was to come on. THe wished that 
they should have some discussion on the 
subject. Notice of Motion was given at 
the very end of last Session, when no one 
was in the House, that there was an in- 
tention to move this Session for a total re- 
peal of the duty on the article of maize. [He 
believed that no observation was made on 
the subject at that time. It was said by 
the right hon. Baronet, that maize was 
used in America for fattening animals. 
He represented in the House of Commons 
that it was food fit for pigs; but the Ame- 
rican papers said that those who were the 
authors of such a statement very much re- 
sembled swine themselves. The papers 
also confirmed the statements made by the 
noble Lord the Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, who said that from 
his long residence in America he was well 
aware that what were there called ‘‘ Johnny 
Cakes,”’ went far to supersede the York- 
shire cakes. This maize then must come 
in direct competition not only with wheat, 
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but also with barley and oats, and there- 
fore he thought that this discussion must 
come on at some period, in which hon. 
Members might have an opportunity of stat- 
ing their opinions with respect to it. When 
they talked of the quantities of wheat 
produced in the United States, they ought 
to recollect the large quantities of maize 
that were produced also. There were 
seven hundred millions of quarters produced 
there last year. The produce was enormous. 
He was in hopes that it would come under 
the Corn Bill, and scarcely thought it right 
immediately to enter into a discussion on 
it. All he would say was, that it was his 
determination, if the Ministers proposed 
taking it out of the Tariff, to object to the 
Resolution. 

Sm R. PEEL must, in justice, say that 
hehad directly called the attention of his 
hon. Friend to the proposal, hoping it 
would answer his views. Some time since 
his right hon. Friends had taken upon 
themselves the responsibility, to lessen the 
pressure in Ireland, of ordering a large 
quantity of Indian corn from the United 
States, for which act they must ask for 
the indemnity of Parliament. He had 
reason to believe that many benevolent in- 


dividuals looked upon it as a substitute for 
potatoes, of which he assured the House 
there were alarming accounts, and that if 
Indian corn were admitted duty free, indi- 
viduals would at once spend a large sum in 
the purchase of Indian corn as a substi- 


tute for potatoes. Ile agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman that Indian corn properly 
prepared might make excellent food, and 
when the existing pressure was overcome, 
might make the best substitute for pota- 
toes. He asked the hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he might not allow the Resolution to 
pass through Committee to-night, on the 
understanding that it should be reported 
the first thing on Monday, on which ocea- 
sion it would be competent for the hon. 
Gentleman, if he so chose, to raise his ob- 
jection. He thought that this arrange- 
ment might be satisfactory to the hon. 
Gentleman, who would then have an op- 
portunity for consideration in the interval, 
and perhaps would see the advantage of 
admitting Indian corn, not only for the 
purpose of feeding cattle, but also for the 
purpose of feeding the people in the pre- 
sent emergency in Ireland. With respect 
to the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman, 
that Ministers might admit maize duty 
free by an order in Council, that would be 
4 most unconstitutional proceeding while 
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Parliament was sitting, and would form a 
most dangerous precedent. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he should have been 
greatly surprised at the speech of the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire, if he had not 
recollected the extraordinary objections 
raised by him on a former occasion. He 
was quite sure that the hon. Gentleman 
must see on a little consideration that he 
would be not only consulting the wishes of 
the Hlouse, but also those of the country, 
if he acquiesced in the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet. No doubt the protec- 
tionists would not object to allow maize to 
come in, if, by so doing, they could only 
keep out wheat ; but surely in the present 
day it could not be made an objection to 
the introduction of maize, that human 
beings would get a portion of it, and that 
it would not be confined exclusively to 
brute beasts. Considering the state of 
Ireland, he hoped hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would withdraw their opposition to the 
present proposition; or else, if they went 
on at this rate, they would not only lose 
their Corn Laws, but their character. 

Mr. MILES, though perfectly prepared 
to discuss the subject, yet knowing that 
certain objections were raised in the coun- 
try to the introduction of maize, he thought 
it his duty to get up and to state shortly 
what those objections were. Hon. Gentle- 
men, when discharging their duty, should 
not be lectured so severely even by Corn 
Law repealers. He thought, though in 
opposition to the hon. Member, he had 
always given the hon. Member eredit for 
honest motives, and he trusted that his own 
motives would not be impugned. He ought 
not to be held up to disapprobation, as ex- 
pressing opinions which he felt to be in- 
consistent with reason. The Government 
had provided a large quantity of Indian corn 
for the consumption of the Irish people. 
He did not think that anything could be: 
more legitimate than that, befere a famine: 
occurred, fearing that it might occur, the 
Government should take Indian corn out of 
bond duty free. But when it came to a 
question of having our markets inundated 
with this maize from America, it became 
quite necessary to interfere against any 
such proposition; and, at all events, their 
conduct in so interfering should not be 
thus impugned. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK: Sir, I cannot 
quite concur in the necessity which is al- 
leged to exist for taking this maize out of 
bond; inasmuch as, practically speaking, 
I do not myself see the difference, in point 
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of advantage, between the Government 
paying the duty, and other parties doing so, 
for the Government would only pay it with 
one hand, and receive it with the other. I 
don’t see any necessity for any hurry in 
respect of maize, more than exists in regard 
to any other articles of grain. I, for one, 
do not concur in the wisdom of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in proposing to feed the 
Irish people with maize; but, at the same 
time, it is not a point upon which I wish to 
quarrel with them, inasmuch as I conceive 
that, in that particular, they have acted to 
the best of their understanding. My own 
opinion, however, is, and I feel it strongly, 
that the true way to benefit Ireland would 
have been to have purchased Irish oats in 
the very localities in which the potato dis- 
ease prevails; and I apprehend that the 
expense of feeding the Irish upon oats 
would have been very little greater than 
that of feeding them on Indian maize; 
whilst I am persuaded it would be a great 
blessing to many who are suffering from the 
disease in the potatoes, if they had thus 
found parchasers for their oats. I am not 
an Irishman, nor have I any property in 
Ireland; but if I at all understand the 
state and condition of agriculture in that 
part of the kingdom, and of the Irish popu- 
lation generally, almost every Irishman 
cultivates oats as well as potatoes, and sells 
his oats in order to procure the other ne- 
cessaries of life. Now, if the Government 
introduce a great portion of maize into Ire- 
land they will necessarily reduce the price 
of Irish oats; but, on the other hand, if 
they buy Irish oats, they will furnish that 
portion of the Irish population that is suf- 
fering under the potato disease with the 
means of buying those other necessaries of 
life. I think, then, that the Government 
committed a great mistake in buying maize, 
instead of going to Ireland and purchasing 
Irish oats—instead, in short, of feeding the 
Irish people on their own oats. Besides, I 
am persuaded it would have been more 
agreeable to the Irish people, and that they 
would have much preferred to be fed upon 
oatmeal, than with a food with which they 
are not acquainted, and to which their taste 
is not adapted. By sending to America, 
too, for maize, you have sent at the same 
time much money out of the country ; 
whereas, if you had sent to Ireland and 
bought Irish oats, you would have enriched 
that country to a certain extent, and you 
would have increased instead of reducing 
the price of her oats. Ido not approve of 
mixing up the potato famine with a matter 
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that relates to feeding cattle rather than 
human beings, and there is consequently no 
necessity for any hurry in admitting maize 
free of duty. 

Sm R. PEEL said, he did not propose 
to include buck-wheat and maize in the 
Corn Bill. The Corn Bill, which provided 
for the admission of rye, beans, barley, 
oats, and wheat, he proposed should be 
read a first time on Monday next, and he 
would fix the second reading for Monda 
week. It was not proposed to include the 
other articles which had been referred to 
in the Corn Bill; indeed rice never was in. 
cluded in the Corn Bill. The proposal 
which he made to the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire was, that he should permit 
these Resolutions to be voted in Committee 
to-night, and that the discussion should 
take place upon the Report of the Resolu- 
tions on Monday next, and should have pre- 
cedence. He would make one remark in 
reply to his noble Friend (Lord G. Ben. 
tinck), The noble Lord said that the Go. 
vernment ought to have purchased Irish oats 
in Ireland, and the effect of that would 
have been to raise the price of oats in that 
country. That was very true, but thena 
great part of the population of this country 
— the manufacturing population of the 
west of England, derived their supply of 
oatmeal from Ireland. He referred to the 
west of Scotland and the west of England; 
and he would ask the noble Lord, whether 
he thought it just, that by an unusual in- 
tervention of the Government in purchasing 
Irish oats, and thereby raising the price, 
they should raise the price of the main ar- 
ticle of subsistence in the west of Scotland, 
Lancashire, and Wales; and at the same 
time have refused any alteration in the 
Corn Law. That was one of the causes 
which he foresaw. There would have been 
complaints in those parts of the country 
where the price of food had been raised, 
not only that there was no alteration in the 
Corn Law, but that by the intervention of 
the Government they had raised the price 
of the chief article of their consumption. 
That was one of the points which they fore- 
saw would make it difficult to refuse an 
alteration of the Corn Laws. 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD considered that 
the Government had acted wisely in not 
interfering with the price of oats in Tre- 
land; for, by their not doing so, many in 
Ireland were now able to supply themselves 
with oats, who could not have purchased 
them had the price been raised upon them. 
In this matter, then, he was bound to sey 
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that the Government had exercised a wise 
discretion. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL remarked, that no 
one could refuse to the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire the eredit of believing that 
he was influenced by feelings of humanity 
on this and other subjects; and he must 
also add, that he was not surprised that to 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
hon. Member should have made some ob- 
jection. He did trust now, however, that 
the hon. Member would consent to the 
proposal ; adopt these Resolutions in Com- 
mittee that night, and take the discussion 
on Monday. ‘The whole difference in the 
matter must be, that by adopting this 
course, they would take the discussion 
afew days sooner thay it would otherwise 
come on. These articles were contained in 
the Tariff; but the Tariff might be delayed 
from various causes. As he understood 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
it was that these articles might be admit- 
ted immediately at a low duty. THe had 
also to add that he thought the Govern- 
ment had exercised a sound discretion in 
ordering a supply of Indian corn; for if 
they had purchased the oats in the mar- 
kets in Ireland in the name of the Go- 
vernment, they would have raised the price 
of food; whilst now they had, without rais- 
ing the price, added to the quantity of food 
in the country. But then came the ques- 
tion whether such Indian corn should be 
admitted free to meet an emergency, or be 
permitted to be introduced permanently ? 
That was a proper question to consider, 
and it would be quite competent for the hon. 
Gentleman to move an Amendment to the 
effect, that Indian corn should be only ad- 
mitted for a certain period, or for the recom- 
nittal of the Resolution. He trusted that 
when the question was discussed, it would 
be debated with calmness, and with a due 
consideration for the present state of Ire- 
land. The hon. Member for Somersetshire 
was fully justified in seeking for discussion, 
and he saw no objection to its being taken 
upon the Report of the Committee. 

The Eari of MARCIL hoped, after 
what had fallen from the noble Lord 
the Member for London, that his hon. 
Friend would withdraw his objection for 
the present. He was surprised, however, 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government say 
that the state of Ireland now required the 
immediate passing of these Resolutions. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew of that 
state when he brought forward his Tariff ; 





and now, in the course of a few weeks, he 
took these articles out of the Tariff, and 
wished to press them on the attention of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. DISRAELI wished to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman what quantity of 
corn had been imported by Her Majesty’s 
Government into Ireland? 

Sm R. PEEL replied, that orders had 
been given to purchase Indian corn and rye 
to the amount of 100,000/.; but what quan- 
tity of corn had been purchased with that 
sum he did not recollect. 

CotoxneL SIBTHORP understood that 
the hon. Member for Durham, who was 
fond of imputing motives to his opponents, 
was a prominent character in the Anti- 
Corn-Law League; and then there was the 
hon. Member for Bolton, who was the 
chaplain in ordinary, or the extraordinary 
chaplain of the League ; and he wished to 
know from both, when they talked so much 
of their humanity, why they did not give 
50,0001. to relieve the Irish? Let the 
hon. Member for Durham, and the League, 
act on their philanthropy, and down with 
the dust. Don’t let them lay out their 
money in buying up votes, and bring- 
ing over to their opinions those unlearned 
persons who, he was sorry to say, were too 
unsuspecting of their tricks. 

Mr. C. GORING suggested to the Go- 
vernment that in Committee of Supply they 
should propose a vote of 100,000/., to pay 
for the Indian corn required by the neces- 
sities of Ireland. 

Mr. W. MILES said, that for the pur- 
pose of showing his desire to relieve the 
distress which was threatened, he was wil- 
ling to add a proviso to the Resolution or 
to-night, empowering the Government to 
take out of bond or to import maize, buck 
wheat, or Indian corn, free of all duty, for 
the next three months. 

Mr. BRIGIIT wished to say a few words 
with regard to the permanent duty to be 
levied on Indian corn. The duty of 1s. on 
Indian corn would often be six per cent 
upon the cost in America, and generally 
five per cent. The Government might 
have some object in continuing this duty ; 
but if the principle of no duty was satis- 
factory in the case of cotton and other 
articles, and no inconvenience was experi- 
enced at the Custom-house, he thought that 
the right hon. Baronet might be willing to 
reduce this duty, if any were required for 
registration, to one penny the quarter, or 
else allow it to come in entirely free. He 


wished to know if this subject had been 
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under the consideration of the right hon. 
Baronet and his Colleagues? 

Sir R. PEEL: The duty was, in fact, 
a merely nominal one ; and considering the 
very extensive reductions proposed on other 
sorts of grain, he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not oppose this part of the measure. 

Mr. W. ELLIS assured hon. Gen- 
tleman that, in consequence of the delay 
which had taken place, and the uncertainty 
which prevailed with regard to the mea- 
sures before the House, a great check to 
employment was experienced in the manu- 
facturing districts. 

The first five articles in the Tariff were 
also agreed to as follows :— 

“ Resolved—That in lieu of the Duties on Cus- 
toms now chargeable on the articles under-men- 
tioned, imported into the United Kingdom, the 
following Duties shall be charged, viz. 

£ os. d. 
Agates or Cornelians, cut, manufactured, 

or set, for every 1002. value . 10 0 
Ale and Beer of all sorts, the barrel . 1 0 
Almonds, Paste of, for every 100J. value 0 
Amber, Manufactures of, not enume- 

rated, for every 1002. value . 10 0 


Arrow Root, theewt. . . . ... 90 2 6 
: - of and from a British Pos- 
session, perewt. . . ..... 0 0 6 
Resolution to be reported. 


House resumed, and Committee to sit 
again. 
Adjourned at half-past Eleven o’clock. 
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Petitions PRESENTED. From Landowners, Tenants, 
Labourers, and others, from Codnor, and several other 
places, for Protection to the Agricultural Interest.—From 
Inhabitants of Woodbury and Crediton, against Alteration 
of the Corn Laws.—From South Moreton, Brightwell, 
and Cholsey, against the Measure relating to Customs 
and Corn Importation.—From Chester, against the Prin- 
ciples of Free Trade,—From Landowners and others in- 
terested in Protection to Native Cultivation of Hops in 
the County of Sussex, against the Reduction of Duty on 
Hops. — From Members of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Counties of Durham and Northumberland, com- 
plaining of the Usurpation of Patronage by Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops, for Relief, and for the Better Regulation 
of Charitable Bequests. 


THE BASILIAN NUNS OF MINSK. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
rose for the purpose of asking the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a question of considerable import- 
ance, in reference to a document presented 
to the Roman Government by M. de Bou- 
tenieff, the Russian Minister, replying to 
the atrocious calumnies which had been 
circulated as to the treatment of the Basi- 
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lian nuns by order of the Emperor. He 
wished to know if the noble Lord had seen 
the document, as he thought it right the 
public should be informed of the true state 
of the case ? 

The Eart of ABERDEEN replied that 
he had received a copy of the document to 
which the noble Lord alluded, and had 
every reason to believe it was to be consi. 
dered as the official answer of the Russian 
Government to the reports which had been 
circulated as to certain persecutions and 
severities said to have been endured by 
the Basilian nuns of Minsk. When the 
subject was brought before the notice of 
the House a few days ago, he took the 
liberty of observing that, whether those 
reports were true or false, the matter to 
which they referred was one with which 
the House had nothing to do; and that it 
would be unwise to take any steps in refer- 
ence to it. Atthe same time he expressed 
his incredulity respecting those reports, and 
declared he did not place any belief in the 
truth of the accusations which had been 
made against the Russian Government; 
whilst he admitted that there might have 
been some ecclesiastical severity, and even 
what might be called by some persons re- 
ligious persecution, exercised on the nuns, 
he was of opinion that the horrors which 
had been described were utterly out of the 
question. Since that statement was made, 
it appeared that the person who was said 
to have circulated the reports in question 
had no existence, or at least the Russian 
Government denied that they knew any- 
thing of her, and affirmed that they were 
utterly ignorant of her name. Under those 
circumstances, and in consequence of the 
document in question, he could not hesi- 
tate to say that the incredulity he formerly 
expressed had been very much confirmed. 
He might state, in addition to these facts, 
that the Roman Government had thought 
proper to write to the nuncios of the differ- 
ent Courts of Europe, for the purpose of 
declaring that the statement as to deposi- 
tions purporting to have been taken at 
Rome, by order of the Pope, had no foun- 
dation in truth—disavowing the depositions 
altogether, and stating that they had no 
knowledge whatever of any such interroga- 
tories. 

The Marevess of LONDONDERRY 
expressed his gratification at the reply of 
the noble Lord. 

Lorp BEAUMONT remarked, that 
though it was quite true the House would 
have had no right to interfere respecting 
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those reports, he thought they could have 
stated their utter horror at the substance of 
them, supposing they were true. 


PROSECUTORS, WITNESSES, &e. BILL. 

Lorn DENMAN moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill, ‘‘ For the Punishment 
of such as shall endeavour to deter Pro- 
secutors, Witnesses, and Jurors, from the 
discharge of their duty ;’’ and, in doing 
so, took occasion to refer to the Amend- 
ments in the Bill for the Protection of Life 
in Ireland. He had heard with great hor- 
ror and regret the statement of the noble 
Lord (the Earl of St. Germans) with re- 
spect to the system of intimidation exer- 
cised on persons employed in furthering the 
ends of justice in Ireland ; and, although 
he felt himself now precluded by the de- 
cision of their Lordships on the second 
reading of the Bill brought forward by 
Government, he could not help saying, 
that the particular provisions were still 
open to discussion. He had not been able, 
on account of public duties, to attend either 
on that debate or in the Committee ; and, 
with leave of the House, would take that 
occasion to express what he thought of 
some importance on those enactments. 
He was sure the less stringent the Bill was 
made, the less likely to interfere with the 
ordinary feelings of our nature, the greater 
would be its chance of success; and, whilst 
it gave less offence to the community, it 
would become more efficient for the purpose 
for which it was intended. It appeared to 
him that the grounds on which the Ist 
Clause, giving the Lord Lieutenant the 
power of proclaiming any district, rested, 
were not sufficient, and ought not to be set 
forth on the face of an Act of Parliament 
as a foundation for the extraordinary powers 
which it proposed to confer. The clause 
enacted that any district in which any 
murder, or attempt to murder, or any as- 
sault with intent to inflict grievous bodily 
harm, had been committed, might, on evi- 
dence of such offence, be proclaimed by 
the Lord Lieutenant. Now, the offences 
thus enumerated existed throughout every 
county in England ; and there was not a 
district in this country which might not on 
the same grounds be proclaimed. One 
could not help feeling some degree of alarm 
lest the provisions of such a Bill should be- 
come an example, on some supposed neces- 
sity, of legislation for England, and its 
application recommended on the same 
grounds. It had appeared to him, that 
mn order to justify the proclamation of a 
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district, it would be desirable that three or 
more justices of the peace should make 
representation of the facts of the offences 
committed therein to the Lord Lieutenant; 
but he found, on inquiry, that the police 
reports for the various constabulary dis- 
tricts afforded him full information as to 
the details of every outrage occurring in 
the country. It would be much better 
that on their report the Lord Lieutenant 
should be authorized to act, with the ad- 
vice of the Privy Council, according to his 
own sense of the exigency of the case. He 
was not sure that any Act was requisite to 
authorize the establishment of any number 
of police throughout a proclaimed district, 
except in so famas it was necessary to fix 
the place in which they were required with 
the additional expense. With respect to 
the clause requiring persons to keep within 
their own dwellings after sunset and before 
sunrise, and attaching a penalty for the 
non-observance of the regulation of trans- 
portation for fifteen years—or even of seven 
years, to which term it was proposed to 
alter it—he must confess that he felt the 
very greatest reluctance to any Bill which 
granted such a power, without requiring the 
fullest proof of guilt in every particular 
case. The mere right to take an indi- 
vidual into custody was in itself very large 
and extensive; and he thought that every 
person on being arrested should be allowed 
to give an explanation of his appearance 
out at night to persons competent to decide 
as to its satisfactory character. He con- 
fessed that he entertained the greatest re- 
luctance to the clause whereby it would be 
made lawful to send any person taken up 
by the police between sunset and sunrise 
to prison, and to trial; and would suggest 
that, if his explanation was satisfactory, 
he should be at once released. In case 
only one magistrate should be present, he 
was to wait for the next petty sessions; and 
if then only one magistrate should at- 
tend, he was to be sent to prison at all 
events; but he thought it rather hard 
that the prisoner’s fate should depend on 
such an accident as the number of magis- 
trates who might be present. He felt a 
strong repugnance to the punishment which 
this Bill proposed to inflict. He could 
not conceive, that a Bill which enact- 
ed that a man should be punished by 
seven years’ transportation for the mere 
offence of being out between sunset and 
sunrise, could have a good effect, They 
knew that such a punishment, in very 
many instances, amounted to transporta- 
2C 
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tion for life; because persons of humble 
rank who were sent for that period to the 
penal settlements were most frequently un- 
able to procure the means of returning. 
The very possibility of such severe punish- 
ment would, in his opinion, be calculated 
to deter from prosecution, and defeat the 
operation of the Bill. He was told that 
transportation was greatly dreaded by the 
lower orders, whilst they had no fears of 
imprisonment ; but he was convinced that 
the power of apprehension was the power 
of preventing mischief, at least for the 
time, and that imprisonment was no light 
matter, especially to labouring men. He 
had suggested to the noble Lord (the 
Earl of St. Germans) that it might not be 
wrong to make a distinction between the 
first, second, and third occasion in which 
offences under the Act had been com- 
mitted. He took the liberty of recom- 
mending that a successive repetition of 
these offences should be considered neces- 
sary to expose the prisoner to the severest 
form of punishment, and would propose 
that for the first time, that is, for the 
breach of a mere police regulation, which 
might be perfectly innocent, and proceed 
even from praiseworthy motives, he should 
be treated with lenity; that on his re- 
petition of any breach of the Act, he should 
bé more severely punished, as guilty of eon- 
tumacy, and of sinning against the law, 
calling for more severity, though but a 
malum prohibitum, and not a malum in 
se; and that only for a third offence, which 
would raise a strong suspicion of his con- 
curring in mischievous objects, he should 
be subjected to the extreme penalty of 
the Act. If it thus went forth that trans- 
portation were a punishment to which the 
offender would be liable on the repetition 
of his offence, the law would become more 
effective from the reduction in the extreme 
punishment, and from the gradations of 
penalty. On the power to change the venue 
for the trial of offenders, he could only say 
that he saw no objection to it; for he 
thought the very necessity for introducing 
such an Act as the present necessarily im- 
ported that such a change of venue ought 
to take place. It could not be possible 
that persons employed in furthering and 
executing justice could be free from danger 
if there were such associations and persons 
as had been supposed to exist in order to 
justify that Act; and he thought the law 
in this country could be extended with 
much advantage to Ireland. It was some 
consolation to hear from the noble Lord, 
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that jurors in Ireland had not been deterred 
from the performance of their duty by in. 
timidation or dread of violence ; though 
not intimidated, they could not fail to be 
endangered by the state of things described, 
He was, nevertheless, of opinion, that the 
law in reference to that subject which existed 
in England ought to be a general law, and 
had frequently expressed his conviction 
that it ought to be rendered applicable to 
all parts of the kingdom whenever circum. 
stances arose which called for its exercise, 
As to the offence charged in this Act, of 
intimidating witnesses, jurors, or prose- 
cutors, surely it was one of the gravest of. 
fences that could be committed against 
human society, and should be provided for, 
not by a local enactment for a temporary 
purpose, but by a general Act extending 
to all times and places. He was convineed 
that the adoption of the hints he had thrown 
out would render the Bill more effectual 
for its immediate purposes, and would faci- 
litate the return to the law and Constitu. 
tion of England, the only remedy for the 
evils with which Ireland was afflicted. 
Lorp BROUGHAM agreed with his 
noble Friend that there was every reason 
for making the law, in the cases he alluded 
to, general and not local. He must deny, 
however, to-night, as he did on a former 
occasion, that a less punishment was in- 
flicted for being out at night than the 
offence called for. In the first place, the 
punishment was left to the discretion of 
the Judge. And, in the next place, in 
order to constitute the offence, it must be 
proved that he was ‘‘ out under suspicious 
circumstances, and not on his lawful oeca- 
sions.”’ But it was said there was no pos- 
sibility of a man proving, when taken up, 
that he was out on his lawful occasions. 
Why, the proclamation of the district was 
an intimation to all liege subjects of Her 
Majesty that, if they went out after sunset, 
they should furnish themselves with proof 
that it was on their lawful occasions. A 
man able to justify his being out would not 
be punished at all, the Judge being enabled 
to exercise a wide discretion, from the in- 
fliction of 1s. fine to transportation for life. 
He heard from all the noble Lords con- 
nected with Ireland to whom he had spoken, 
that nothing but the fear of transportation 
in such aggravated cases as going about 
armed at night would have the effect of 
preventing such offences. He approved of 
the limitation of the Bill to three years; 
for if it did no good in three years, it would 
do no good at all; if it was not effectual in 
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that period they must take other modes of 
meeting the evil. 

Bart GREY said, that his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) had mis- 
apprehended the argument both of the 
Lord Chief Justice and himself. His noble 
and learned Friend said that the offence 
was not merely being out at night, but 
being out under suspicious circumstances. 
Now, he (Earl Grey) wished once more to 
call upon the House to consider how little 
practical difference was made by the intro- 
duction of the words ‘suspicious cireum- 
stances.” He maintained that a man 
might be perfectly innocent, although out 
under suspicious circumstances; and was a 
man to be transported, for mere suspicious 
circumstances, if he had not committed any 
real offence? Suppose a man was found 
going to see a dying relation, and that in 
the same direction there was a Whiteboy 
meeting—that would be a suspicious cir- 
cumstance. He might have told the per- 


sons in his cabin that he was going to see 
a dying relation; but their statement of his 
intentions would not be received in evidence. 
And even in the case of a person who was 
going to a Whiteboy meeting, there would 


he nothing practically before the court but 
the mere fact of his being out at night. 
The effect of this law would be, that 
the Irish peasant would be liable for a 
mere act of forgetfulness, perhaps, in 
being out in the proscribed hours. He 
was glad to hear the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice giving the weight of his knowledge 
of criminal and constitutional law in favour 
of the Amendment he (Earl Grey) had 
proposed. The more he reflected on the 
matter, the more repugnant he felt it was 
to justice to punish these offences in this 
severe way. Let the offence of being out 
at night armed or disguised, be made a se- 
parate offence. There would be no difficulty 
about that. The ease of the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Brougham) he must 
feel wanted a great deal of bolstering up 
to make it appear decent to the public. A 
more palpable instanee of misapprehension 
of the arguments which had been used in 
this case than the speech of the noble and 
learned Lord, he (Karl Grey) had never 
heard in the whole course of his Parlia- 
mentary experience. 

_ Lorpd BROUGHAM: If the noble Earl 
lives much longer, I promise him he will 
have to put up with many similar misappre- 
ensions. Now, as to the noble Karl’s 
right to claim my noble and learned Friend 
the Chief Justice as the supporter of his 
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views, he must be consistent, and pledge 
my noble and learned Friend to the inflic- 
tion of a three years’ imprisonment for the 
venial offence of being merely out at night, 
as proposed by his own (Earl Grey’s) 
Amendment. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS pledged 
himself that all the suggestions of the 
noble and learned Lord should receive the 
consideration they deserved as coming from 
such high authority, in the interval which 
would elapse before the Government brought 
up the Report on their Bill. As to the 
transportation clause, he thought it best to 
leave the question of culpability to the dis- 
eretion of a Judge assisted by a jury. He 
fully agreed in the principle of the noble 
and learned Lord’s Bill, and should be 
happy to see it adopted by Parliament. 

The Earn of STRADBROKE: Wha 
possible objection could there be to pro- 
viding that a man when out within the pro- 
scribed hours should be liable to two years’ 
imprisonment, but that when armed he 
should be liable to transportation ? 

Lorp CAMPBELL hoped that the grave 
offence of intimidating jurors would be 
punished by a general Act, as prepared by 
his noble and learned Friend the Chicf 
Justice. Such should be the permanent 
law, and the proposed change would meet 
with his hearty concurrence. He hoped 
some such suggestion as that of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Stradbroke) would be 
adopted; for the great error of the clause 
alluded to was, that it clubbed together 
offences of a totally different nature; that 
it rendered liable to the same punishment 
a man out of his house for a diabolical 
purpose, and the man who was merely con- 
templating the beauties of nature, or some 
other beauty to him equally enticing. It 
was not now too late to introduce two 
clauses, so as to obviate all the objections 
which had been urged. As to the pro- 
posal of changing the venue, the only fair 
course was that adopted in the Bill of 
1833—leave the question to the discretion 
of the Queen’s Bench, on the application of 
either prisoner or prosecutor. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
entirely approved of the Bill of the Lord 
Chief Justice, and he was disposed to give 
it his hearty support. The question of 
discretion in the Judge was the most simple 
question in the world. All who objected 
to the clause admitted that the punishment 
should be discretionary. According to the 
Bill which the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Campbell) had himself introduced in 
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1834, an Irishman out at night in a pro- 
claimed district was liable to three years’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour; and he 
was to be tried, not by the regular tribunals, 
but by a court-martial. All agreed that 
the punishment ought to be discretionary. 
The question was as to the limit. The 
offence might assume ten thousand different 
shades; it might be justly punished by 
mprisonment for a day; it might well de- 
serve transportation for seven years. But 
they could not anticipate all these cases of 
suspicion—they could not define beforehand 
every case that might arise; the whole 
must be left, as in many other cases, to the 
discretion of the court which tried the 
prisoner. There was no fear of trusting 
such a discretion to the Judges of Ireland, 
mildly and humanely as the law was admin- 
istered there, and he trusted, therefore, 
that the clause would be suffered to stand 
as it was. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS intimated 
that he would defer till Thursday the bring- 
ing up of the Report on the Protection to 
Life and Property Bill. 

The Dvuxe of RICHMOND thought 
there ought to be no delay in promoting 
this measure. The justification put forth 
for the Bill was, its immediate and absolute 
necessity; and he could see no other reason 
for the proposed delay than that Govern- 
ment did not wish to send down a Bill that 
might not be very palatable to some of their 
new Friends in the other House. 

The Ear of ST. GERMANS agreed 
with the noble Duke, that no unnecessary 
delay should take place ; but at the same 
time it was very important that the provi- 
sions of the Bill should be carefully eonsi- 
dered, and any Amendments adopted which 
would not destroy the efficacy of the mea- 
sure. Besides, in the present state of 
business in the House of Commons, it was 
impossible that, even if sent down, the 
measure could be taken up there at present. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE pro- 
tested against delay. If the measure was 
so absolutely necessary as had been repre- 
sented, no Customs Duties Bill should be 
allowed to interfere with its progress. But 
he must say this was just like the conduct 
of the Government on this subject, for when 
they were on the same Bill the other even- 
ing, they had only the advantage of the 
presence of three or four Cabinet Ministers 
out of seven who had a seat in that House. 
He must say, too, that the whole of the 
argument in support of the Bill was from 
that (the Opposition) side of the House. 
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He gave the Bill his support, because he 
held it to be necessary for the protection of 
the innocent. He would prove to their 
Lordships, though he would not mention 
names, that in a considerable town in one 
of the disturbed parts of Ireland persons in 
business employed in the banks there, were 
obliged to go out to take the exercise ne. 
cessary for their health earlier than was 
usual, because they dared not be out after 
nightfall, It might be thought a great 
hardship to punish a man for being out 
after nightfall; but who were the parties 
who were punished at present? Was it 
not those who were afraid to go beyond 
their own doors at night, lest they should 
be attacked? He held, therefore, that 
Government should not delay the measure 
on account of a Bill about Customs duties, 
or any measure of that kind, however im- 
portant it might be to party or national 
interests. He would support the transpor- 
tation clause, as one that was necessary, 
considering the state of Ireland. It might 
be a strong measure; but he always thought 
it more dangerous to see Government strain- 
ing a law beyond what it would naturally 
bear, than passing a stringent law to serve 
a temporary object, and which was of such 
a strong character that the country was 
sure not to permit it to remain long on the 
Statute Book. The Bill was absolutely 
necessary for the pacification of Ireland. 
Even the Repeal Association found that it 
could do nothing towards that end. They 
sent down into the disturbed districts a 
person called the head pacificator, who, he 
believed, had been sometimes very useful 
in this respect; but in this instance he 
totally failed. Seeing then that they had 
found every kind of persuasion and influ- 
ence which existed in Ireland failing to 
produce pacification, their only course was 
to give to the Ministers the powers which 
they asked; and if it was right that those 
powers should be given, then, he contended, 
that no delay should take place. 

The Ear. of WICKLOW thought that 
if the Bill was not of so imperative a cha- 
racter as to demand that it should take 
precedence of all other measures, it ought 
not to pass. As it would not be in his 
power to attend on Thursday night, he 
would now state an objection which might 
be brought against the proposal for bring- 
ing the ease of prisoners out after nightfall 
before the petty sessions. The petty se- 
sions met every week ; but a person might 
be apprehended on the evening of the day 
on which they met, and thus he would be 
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confined a whole week before his case could 
come under the consideration of the ses- 
sions. It was said that if the power of 
judging of such cases was left to a single 
magistrate, he would be put in danger by 
the discharge of his duty; but he had no 
fear of such a thing; for in Ireland there 
had never been manifested any disposition 
to injure a magistrate for the performance 
of his duty. Another point of consideration 
was, that they had no power to compel the 
attendance of gentlemen to form a petty 
sessions. Meetings might in consequence 
not be held, and thus a man who was in 
custody might be kept in prison from week 
to week till a meeting of petty sessions 
actually took place. 

Lord) MONTEAGLE would venture to 
suggest a mode by which the inconvenience 
referred to by the noble Earl might be met. 
It was quite true that petty sessions might 
not be very regularly held ; but he objected 
toa single magistrate having the power to 
dismiss a man found out after nightfall. 
On the other hand, if they did not interpose 
the authority of a single magistrate, they 
might subject an innocent man to great 
inconvenience. What he proposed, there- 


fore, was, that a person apprehended under 


that Act should be at once brought before 
the next neighbouring magistrate, and that 
he should have the power of bailing the 
person to appear before the petty sessions. 
They would thus meet the inconvenience 
referred to by the noble Earl, without vest- 
ing in a single magistrate the power of 
judging in the case. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR asked if 
his noble Friend meant that it should be im- 
perative on the magistrates to bail a man ¢ 

Lorn MONTEAGLE would give the 
magistrate a discretionary power. — 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS had no 
other object in delay than to have the 
Amendment coolly and deliberately consi- 
dered. He was happy to inform their 
Lordships, that to-morrow his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack would take 
the Amendments into consideration, and 
put them in such a shape that he would be 
enabled to lay them before the House to- 
morrow evening. 

Lord BROUGIIAM had found a very 
singular illustration of the argument he had 
used the other night in the Bill of the noble 
and learned Lord. It appeared that by 
that Billa man might be sent to Botany 
Bay for taking a stone out of a wall, or a 
stick out of a hedge, the person to whom 
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the stick or the stone belonged being a 
prosecutor or witness in any case in which 
the offender had been concerned. This 
fully bore out all he had said in favour of 
the transportation clause. 

Lord DENMAN thought it rather unfair 
that his noble and learned Friend should 
draw any argument from the Bill in the 
particular position in which it then stood. 
Ile did not expect that the Bill in its present 
form would meet their Lordships’ full con- 
currence. It did not even meet his own; and 
he had stated that in Committee it would 
require a great deal of consideration and 
amendment. He objected, therefore, to the 
noble and learned Lord drawing any con- 
clusions from what was in the Bill. But 
at the same time he would ask, was 
there anything like a similarity in the 
object of the clause referred to in this 
Bill, and in that which made it a crime 
to be out after sunset? There was a 
very great distinction. The one was a mere 
police regulation; the other was a heinous 
crime. He found that, by one Bill, for the 
first offence they could transport aman seven 
years, who might be perfectly innocent, 
except in so far as he violated an Act of 
Parliament; but no man could possibly be 
innocent who committed the crime which 
his noble and learned Friend had pointed 
out in his (Lord Denman’s) Bill. 

Lorp BROUGHAM had no doubt that 
his noble and learned Friend would alter 
his Bill: but he would venture to prophesy 
that when the Bill had gone through Com- 
mittee it would just be liable to the same 
objection as now. 

sill read 24, 

House adjourned. 
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Minutes.) New Wait. For Windsor, v. Ralph Neville, 
Esq., Commissioner of the Treasury, 

Pvustic Bitits.—1°. Corn Importation. 

PeqTions Presentep. By Mr. Henley, from Rural 
Dean and Clergy of the Rural Deanery of Bicester, against 
the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses.—By Mr. 
Hume, from Members of the British India Association of 
Dublin, for Inquiry into the Case of the Rajah of Sattara. 
—By Mr. Octavius Duncombe, from several places in the 
County of York, against any Diminution in the Protec- 
tion hitherto granted to Agriculture.—By Sir Robert Peel, 
from Provost, Baillies, and Town Council of the Royal 
Burgh of Lanark, for Commercial Reform.—By Mr. Oc- 
tavius Duncombe, from several places in the County of 
York, agaiust the proposed Government Measure respect- 
ing Customs and Corn Importation.—By Mr. Fuller, from 
Landowners, Tenants, and others, interested in Protection 
to the Cultivation of Native Hops, in the County of Sus- 
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sex, against Reduction of Duty on Hops.—By Dr. Bow- 
ring, from Members of the Belfast Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, for Abolition of Queen’s Plates 
at Horse Races.—By Mr. Tatton Egerton, from Trustees 
of the Manchester and Buxton Roads, for Repeal of Duty 
on Post Horses.—By Mr. Sotheron, from Inhabitants of 
the Parish of Highworth, for Rating Owners in lieu of 
Occupiers of Tenements.—By Mr. Baine, from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Greenock, in favour of the proposed 
Government Measure respecting the Timber Duties.—By 
Mr. John Fielden, from Inhabitants of Todmorden and 
Oldham, for Remission of Sentence upon William S, 
Ellis.—By Mr. Morgan John O'Connell, from Fishermen 
of Kilkee, Baltard, Bahalaglass, Farratry, Doonbeg, &c., 
on the South West Coast of Ireland, complaining of Dis- 
tress.—By Mr. John Fielden, from Inhabitants of Tod- 
morden and Oldham, for Remission of Sentence upon 
Frost, Williams, and Jones—By Mr. Thomas Hussey, 
from Justices of the Peace for the Borough of Lyme 
Regis, for Defining the Limits of the Borough.—By Mr. 
Hume, from Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B., and 
Samuel Banker, Accountant, for Inquiry into the State of 
the Merchant Seamen’s Fund.—By Mr. Bright, Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville, and Sir John Tyrrell, from various 
places, against Enrolment of the Militia.—By Sir Arthur 
Brooke, from Members of the Board of Guardians of the 
Linaskea Poor Law Union, for Alteration of the Poor Re- 
lief (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from 
Jonathan Duncan, Esq., of No. 135, Chester Place, Ken- 
nington, and Proprietor of the ‘ Sentinel” Newspaper, 
complaining of Mismanagement at the Post Office.— By 
Mr. Buck, from Proprietors and others interested in the 
Salmon Fisheries of the Rivers Taw and Torridge, against 
the Salmon Fisheries Bill—By Mr. Strutt, from Rate- 
payers of the Parish of I}keston, against the proposed Mea- 
sure respecting Settlement. 


Amalgamation 


AMALGAMATION OF RAILWAYS, 
Mr. W. PATTEN said, he had been 


directed to make an inquiry of the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade with re- 
spect to the very important question of the 
amalgamation of existing Railway Compa- 
nies. The Railway Committee of which 
he was a Member experienced great diffi- 
culty in the cases of amalgamation which 
came before them. Te was induced to ask 
the question which he was about to put to 
the right hon. Gentleman, not only for the 
purpose of enlightening the Railway Com- 
mittees, but also the public at large, be- 
cause it was one which involved cireum- 
stances of a very serious nature. He 
wished, then, to know whether the Go- 
vernment intended taking any measure this 
Session with the view of settling the dif- 
ferent amalgamation Bills now before Par- 
liament. The Committee had directed him 
to put the question before they proceeded 
any further with the subject. One or two 
plans had been submitted for the settlement 
of the question ; but he thought he might 
state that the opinion of the Committees 
was, that a question of such vast import- 
ance to the country would be much more 
satisfactorily determined upon by the Go- 
vernment, and if not by them, at least by 
some Select Committee to be appointed by 
the House. He therefore wished to ask 
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the Government whether they intended 
taking any step in the matter? 

Sm G. CLERK said, that how fay 
and under what circumstances the amal- 
gamation of existing railways should be 
permitted, had been fully considered by the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade 
last year; whose last Report was exelu. 
sively upon the subject of the amalgama. 
tion of railways, entering fully into the 
subject, and laying down general rules 
under which they thought amalgamations 
might be permitted. It was impossible 
for him to say that under no circumstances 
was it expedient for two or more railways 
to amalgamate; because there was no doubt 
that great advantage would arise from hay- 
ing the traffic on lines in the same diree- 
tion under one general control. Great pub. 
lic inconvenience might arise from amalga- 
mation of parallel lines, because that de- 
prived the public of the benefit of compe- 
tition. These principles were laid down 
in the Report of the Board of Trade last 
Session ; and it also showed how they were 
to be applied to the schemes then in agita- 
tion; but the House judged differently, and 
allowed the amalgamations. It was not in 
the power of the Government or the Board 
of Trade to state more fully the principles 
upon which amalgamations should be con- 
ducted; but they must be applied according 
to the particular circumstances of each 
ease. He thought it would be expedient 
that the question of all amalgamations 
should be referred to one Committee, and 
that the lines amalgamating should not be 
placed in different groups. They were 
generally not opposed, and the Committees 
directing their attention principally to those 
Bills which were opposed, did not attend to 
these amalgamating lines. The Committee 
which sat in 1839, and of which the hon. 
Member for Liskeard was Chairman, and 
that of 1842, over which his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies pre- 
sided, had entered on this question, and 
directed attention to the inconvenience of 
allowing these Bills to pass as matters of 
course. He did not think, however, that 
any rule could be laid down beyond that 
mentioned in the Report of the Board 
of Trade, unless the expedient of refer- 
ring all these Bills to one Committee was 
adopted. 


FAMINE AND DISEASE IN IRELAND, 


Mr. O’CONNELL, in rising to put the 
question to the right hon. Baronet opposite 
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of which he had given notice, hoped that he 
would be allowed to preface it by a few ob- 
servations. He wished to acquaint the right 
hon. Baronet that the accounts received that 
day from Ireland, with regard to the pro- 
oress of the potato disease, were really 
frightful. The persons who had examined 
the condition of the crop in the neighbour- 
hood of Fermoy a fortnight ago had thought 
that there would have been, in all proba- 
bility, enough left to last until the month 
of June; but so rapid had been the progress 
of the disease during that fortnight, that 
the potatoes had been nearly all destroyed. 
From Skibbereen and other places the ac- 
counts reported an increase also of the 
disease. The right hon. Baronet would 
not imagine that he entertained the least 
doubt of his sincerity in the professions he 
had made of his desire to alleviate the con- 
dition of the poor in Ireland; but the sim- 
ple fact fact was, that there was no time 
to be lost. Delay would be fatal, and the 
sums of money already voted would not be 
of the least avail. Other means were 
wanting. There were Irish resources avail- 
able. They (the Irish people) were not 
suing in forma pauperis. There were 
resources in their country, and some fur- 
ther measures should be adopted to meet 
the exigencies of their case. He would 
ask, whether the Government was prepared 
to lay before the House a statement of 
the measures taken by them to obviate 
the impending famine and disease in Ire- 
land ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I am sorry to 
say that the statement made by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman does not fall much 
short of the impression first formed in my 
mind with regard to the pressure that might 
be expected in some districts, and the dif- 
ficulties of the inhabitants of those districts. 
From the accounts received in the months 
of October and November last, I certainly 
did anticipate that the fears then expressed 
would be in a great degree realized; and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is aware 
that the first act of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was to propose some measures that 
would be calculated to have the effect of 
nitigating the impending distress, by pro- 
viding the best mode of relief—the supply 
of employment for the people. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman must feel that the 
best mode of relieving a people, with a view 
to their moral position, is by enabling them 
to supply their own wants by obtaining 
payment for their labour. In justice to 
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the poorer classes—to those classes who 
are ina state of destitution—it would, I 
think, be infinitely more agreeable to their 
feelings, that they should be enabled to 
earn their subsistence by honest labour 
than by any other mode. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is aware that the very 
first act of Her Majesty’s Government, even 
preliminary to that important one which is 
to come under the discussion of the House 
this evening, was to bring in three or four 
measures for the relief of the poor in Ire- 
land. We brought forward measures for 
the erection of piers and harbours on the 
southern and western coasts of Ireland, in 
order to enable the inhabitants with the 
better security to carry on their fisheries. 
We proposed measures to give to the grand 
juries of Ireland a power to raise money 
and to make presentments for the raising 
of funds for the prosecution of public works. 
There are other measures, also, which will 
involve the advance of large sums of public 
money. I have much satisfaction in know- 
ing that all those measures have passed 
into law. The sums raised by them may 
possibly be inadequate for the purpose of 
remedying the distress. But whilst Par- 
liament is sitting, there can be no difficulty 
in obtaining such further measures as may 
be requisite. And I must say, that if Par- 
liament were not sitting, I should have no 
hesitation in taking upon myself the re- 
sponsibility, as First Lord of the Treasury, 
of adopting such measures as I should 
think necessary to meet the exigencies of 
the case. Nothing can be easier than to 
obtain renewed and enlarged power; but I 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
agree with me, that it is wise not to be too 
liberal. The great dependence must, of 
course, be upon the spontaneous charity of 
the landed proprietors and others. There 
is an undoubted claim upon the landed pro- 
prietors, who will not fail to come forward 
at this period of general distress. With- 
out their aid, without the local efforts of 
those who are acquainted with the parti- 
cular circumstances of the district, the in- 
tervention of the Government would be 
useless. But we are satisfied that the 
landed proprietors of that part of the Em- 
pire will not fail in their duty in this in- 
stance, as there have been many cases in 
which they have shown a disposition cor- 
dially and effectually to unite with Govern- 
ment. As the pressure becomes more se- 
vere, the anxiety on the part of the clergy, 
never behind-hand in works of charity, will 
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be augmented; and they and the landed | consequences, fever, we have taken all pos. 


proprietors will zealously co-operate with 
Government in meeting and mitigating the 
evil. Then we have made other proposals 
as to inland navigation, and other matters 
more or less affecting private rights, which 
will have a beneficial tendency ; but the 
sum actually provided by Government is 
by no means inconsiderable ; and it will 
admit of farther increase if the pressure 
should be more severe than we at present 
anticipate. I stated the other night, that 
early in the season, in the months of Oc- 


tober and November last, we took upon | 


ourselves the responsibility of providing a 
supply of provisions, by giving orders for 
the expenditure of 100,000/. in Indian corn 
and rice, which but for our intervention 
could not at present have come to this 
country. Those cargoes have arrived, and 
we propose to give facilities to the benevo- 
lent to obtain it at a low rate, in order that 
they may supply the wants of the dis- 
tressed by distributing it at even a lower 
rate. If the Report of the Resolutions 


passed on Friday with so little opposition 
be brought up to-night, the duty on Indian 
corn, buck-wheat, and rice, will be abso- 
lutely repealed. Considerable private pro- 


perty has been involved with the same in- 
tention, in addition to what Government 
has done ; and I trust that individuals feel- 
ing for their poorer neighbours will avail 
themselves of the reduction of duty, and 
obtain information as to the localities where 
assistance is most required. In some parts 
of the country, I am told, there is a preju- 
dice against the use of maize; but I ap- 
prehend that in the United States it is em- 
ployed very generally for the purpose of 
food, and there are modes of dressing and 
preparing it by which the bread made from 
it is as palatable as that composed of 
wheat. Government has taken pains to 
ascertain in what mode Indian corn is em- 
ployed to the best advantage, so as to ren- 
der it perfectly palatable. The Commis- 
sion now sitting in Dublin will be happy to 
give every information upon the subject to 
landed proprietors who may be desirous of 
availing themselves of it. We have com- 
pleted our organization with a view to this 
calamity throughout the country, by means 
of the police and other public establish- 
ments ; but I hope the hon. and learned 
Member will not call upon me to explain 
the details of our particular measures. I 
assure him that both with respect to fa- 
mine, and what is to be expected as its 


sible precautions. Our main reliance must 
still be placed on the co-operation of the 
landed interest with local aid ; and I haye 
the utmost confidence in that resource, | 
again assure the hon. and learned Member 
that every precaution that can be taken by 
Government has been taken, not within 
the last week or fortnight, but long ago, | 
trust it will be found that we have shown 
a provident care, and an adaptation of 
means to the end, that will meet with the 
approbation of Parliament. I do not know 
that any measures could be suggested that 
| have not been anticipated; but to give the 
| particular details would tend to defeat the 
object all have in view. 


THE TARIFF. 
Sir R. H. INGLIS wished to ask another 


question in connexion with the present one, 
The right hon. Baronet had stated that as 
soon as a Bill founded on the Resolutions 
should have passed, the duties would cease 
and determine. Would it not be desirable 
that a separate Bill should be introduced 
to admit the introduction of those articles 
of food which now could be brought into 
immediate use, such as Indian corn, buck- 
wheat, and rice? To such a measure 
there would be little or no opposition. He 
hoped the right hon. Baronet would state 
such was his intention. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he had stated that 
it was not proposed to include rice, buck- 
wheat, or Indian corn. None of the duties 
included in the Tariff would be remitted by 
a Treasury order ; he should wait till the 
Bill was passed. But these duties on In- 
dian corn, buck-wheat, and rice, would be 
included in the general Tariff ; and it was 
proposed by a Treasury order to admit the 
introduction of these three articles, buck- 
wheat, rice, and Indian corn, as soon as 
the Resolutions should have passed ; but, 
in order to prevent the possibility of any 
jealousy on the subject, he was perfectly 
prepared to declare that the Treasury or- 
der should admit them for a limited period 
only—that a bond should be taken in the 
ease of every remittance, providing that 
the whole amount of duties should be paid 
in the event of the Bill not receiving the 
sanction either of the Lords and Commons. 
He trusted that the Tariff was of that na- 
ture that it would not be necessary to pro- 
pose a separate Bill, because it was quite 
clear that the authority of Parliament to 
reject the Bill would be maintained by the 
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order being temporary in its duration, and 
by a bond being taken. 

Dr. BOWRING suggested that mea- 
sures should be taken to ascertain from 
consular returns what was the state of 
the crops in the countries to which we 
might look for a supply. As there were 
countries in which the use of Indian corn 
was universal, it might not be impossible 
to obtain some information as to the various 
methods in which this very important ar- 
ticle of food was prepared. 

Sm R. PEEL said, that he had received 
communications from benevolent persons 
in the United States, and in some parts of 
France, where Indian corn was very ex- 
tensively used. He was in possession of 
ample information as to the mode of pre- 
paring Indian corn. At a very early pe- 
riod Government addressed an order to all 
the Consuls in Europe to send returns. 
He believed that in every part of Europe 
the potato crop had been affected, with the 
exception of some parts of Italy, where a 
small quantity was grown, and in Spain. 
Speaking generally of the north of Europe 
—Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Hanover—there was scarcely a part where 
the potato crop was not affected. In 
Prince Edward’s Island, Nova Scotia, and 
many parts of the United States, the potato 
crop had also been affected. No depend- 
ence could be placed on any import of po- 
tatoes from abroad. He believed that 
many individuals had given orders for con- 
siderable quantities of potatoes for their 
own use; but the quantity required was 
so enormous, and there was so much risk 
during the voyage, that no great depend- 
ence could be placed on the import of po- 
tatoes, 
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Report of the Committee upon the Cus- 
tomson Corn. On the question that the Re- 
solutions of the Committee be read, 

Sir J. TYRRELL said, he trusted that 
he should not be unnecessarily occupying 
the attention of the House whilst he read 
a letter which he then held in his hand. 
He did not wish to delay the business of 
the evening, and he would best consult the 
convenience of the House by at once read- 
ing the letter. But, in order to explain its 
contents, he must state that the worthy 
Alderman the Member for Stoke-upon- 
Trent, had the other night stated, that, as 
® member of a corporate body, he had 
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lately let a farm at a very low rate. The 
impression which the statement of the wor- 
thy Alderman had made had been so great 
upon the right hon. Baronet, that he had 
cheered it, he might say, vociferously, and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had joined in the 
chorus of applause. As the impression 
made by the statement had been so great, 
he felt it his duty to read the letter, which 
threw a good deal of light upon the state- 
ment. He assured the House that he 
could vouch for the truth of the letter, and 
if the bon. Baronet who usually sat in that 
place (Sir R. H. Inglis) had been present, he 
could have confirmed its accuracy. As it 
was, he should be happy to show the letter 
to any hon. Gentleman who communicated 
with him in private. The letter was from 
an Essex farmer. Essex farmers had fre- 
quently been alluded to during this debate, 
and this was a letter from one of them. 
The letter was as follows :-— 

“JT sce my friend, Mr. Alderman Copeland, 
mentioned in the House of Commons on Friday” — 


Tue SPEAKER: It is against the rule 
of the House that any hon. Member should 
read any letter which takes notice of any- 
thing said in this House. 

Sir. J. TYRRELL: Well then, it has 
been asserted by Mr. Alderman Copeland, 
that 


—“he, ‘as belonging to a corporate body, had 
lately let a farm in Yorkshire, containing nearly 
900 acres, to a farmer from Essex, at an increased 
rent of 2007. per annum: and that he preferred 
such facts to ail the arguments and eloquence on 
the opposite side.” I am fearful this statement 
will injure our cause ; and as I know the taets of 
the case, having been requested to look over it for 
my friend who hired it, I am induced to furnish 
you with the exact circumstances of the case, and 
shall feel obliged by your mentioning them as soon 
as you can in the House of Commons, and you will 
do our cause much good, as you will find the wor- 
thy Alderman has not stated the whole facts of 
the ease. This farm had been let in 1832 ata 
reduced rent of 200/., making the rent 1,2002, 
having previously been 1,400/. The person who 
has now hired it did at last agree to give the old 
rent of 1,4001,, the company to whom this property 
belonged having determined to take no less than 
that rent. But my friend has now hired it 
on such conditions as to make the present 
hiring far preferable to the old one. The land- 
lords are now bound to expend a considerable 
sum, estimated by their surveyor at about 2,000/, 
in erecting new buildings, fences, &e., to find all 
tiles for draining, to allow sixty acres of grass to 
be broken up and converted to arable ; and this 
farm being of a fine rich deep staple, the tenant 
is also allowed to farm on the five-course system, 
taking oats after wheat, which the old tenant was 
debarred from doing. But, above all, a clause is 
to be inserted in the lease, that in the event of 
agricultural protection being withdrawn, that the 
tenant is at liberty to quit the farm by giving 
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notice—in the event of its operation being to 
reduce the prices of his produce ; and should his 
landlords not agree to let it to him on such terms 
as he might feel safe in continuing the occupation, 
he would be at liberty to leave it.” 

He regretted that the worthy Alderman 
was not in his place. Though his statement 
was not true, it certainly had been well 
invented. But it was like some faces, 
which, if you gave them a slight twist, 
altogether altered their expressions. If 
the hon. Member for Stockport had been 
in his place he would have alluded to the 
ease which he had brought forward, and 
which, he was convinced, rested upon an 
equally good foundation. 

Upon the Resolution with regard to 
Indian Corn, 

Mr. MILES had been in hopes, from the 
observations of the right hon. Baronet, that a 
few words would have been introduced with 
respect to this article, to make it more palat- 
able tothe agriculturists of the country. The 
right hon. Baronet had said, that he would 
limit the period for the operation of the 
Treasury order, by which the farmers of 
England would at once be exposed to the 
competition of rice and buck-wheat. 
objected, upon principle, to the reduction 
of this duty; but it would withdraw no 
small share of his opposition if the words, 
“for a period of three or four months,’’ or 
of some stated period, were introduced to 
limit the operation of this reduction, The 
right hon. Baronet would see that that see- 
tion of the House were desirous of offering 
no opposition to the introduction of pro- 
duce, for the relief of Ireland; but they 
wanted that a temporary remedy alone 
should be applied to a temporary evil. 
Perhaps the right hon. Baronet would state 
his intentions upon this point, before he 
proceeded with any general observations 
he had to offer upon the subject. 

Sir R. PEEL: I wish to explain what 
my proposition is. I propose that by law 
there should be a permanent reduction of 
the duty upon Indian maize and corn, and 
upon buck-wheat and rice ; that the duty 
shall be reduced to a mere nominal amount; 
and that this shall be the permanent law 
of the land, and shall take effect as soon as 
this Bill shall have received the consent of 
the Legislature and the Royal assent. 
With’ respect to buck-wheat, rice, and 
Indian corn, however, I propose, when the 
Resolution respecting these articles shall 
have been reported, to issue a Treasury 
order, remitting the present legal amount 
of duty to a nominal rate ; such Treasury 
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order to have effect only until the Bill shall 
have passed both Houses of Parliament 
and received the Royal assent. By these 
means we shall leave the duty entirely in 
the competency of Parliament either to re. 
duce or to continue it; but I cannot eon. 
sent to alter the determination, by insert. 
ing the words suggested by the hon, 
Member. I propose for the permanent 
law of the land that the duty upon Indian 
corn or maize should be reduced to a no. 
minal duty, but that the immediate operation 
of the measure should be merely temporary, 

Mr. MILES: Will there be any per. 
sonal security ? 

Sir R. PEEL: No Indian corn will 
be admitted without the bond of the im. 
porter to pay the higher duty, if the 
change is not sanctioned by Parliament, 

Mr. MILES trusted that the right hon, 
Baronet would forgive him for not having 
distinctly understood the answer which he 
had given; but it was most desirable that 
the matter should be made clear both to 
the House and to the country. He would 
now refer to the subject more directly 
The properties of 


stood in this country; but he trusted that 
the agriculturists of England would now 
begin to understand them. Maize was in 
itself, as to its quality, in cereal crops 
next to wheat. If they took a bushel of 
maize it was equal to 1} bushels of barley, 
and to three bushels of oats. As to nu- 
tritive properties, that was the relative 
proportion between Indian corn and oats 
and barley. But how did it stand as to 
wheat? There could be no doubt Indian corn 
would be used largely instead of barley and 
oats. He understood from a friend of his, 
that Indian corn could be brought to the 
port of Liverpool under 20s. per quarter. 
They were told that competition would 
have the effect of stimulating agriculture; 
but the agriculturists would by the present 
Resolution be placed in this position, that 
whereas they could compete with foreigners 
in wheat, barley, and oats, with regard to 
Indian corn they could carry against him 
no competition at all. Mr. Cobbett had 
tried to introduce Indian corn into this 
country, but, from the temperature, had 
completely failed. This article appeared 
to require a temperature of between 75 
and 80 in the summer to ripen it. He 
had tried to cultivate it in the west 
of England rather largely, but he had only 
succeeded in ripening the maize once m 
three years, So it was quite impracticable 
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for the English farmer to compete with the 
American grower. The great western 
States of America as well as the southern 
were very well adapted for its growth; but 
what he wanted to inquire was, whether its 
introduction into this country would only 
interfere by competing with barley and 
oats? He said no. It would enter very 
seriously into competition with wheat. If 
the House looked to the quantity of wheat 
consumed in this country and America, 
they would see how completely it served as 
a substitute for wheat. There the con- 
sumption of wheat was one quarter for each 
individual, whereas in America each indi- 
vidual merely consumed three and a half 
bushels. Now, what could be the reason 
of this? Labour was better—employment 
more abundant — wages higher — and 
wheaten bread cheaper than in England. It 
arose solely from the constant use of Indian 
corn instead of wheat. It was stated by 
those who had travelled much in the United 
States that the greater portion of the po- 
pulation if they had what they called 
“eorn-bread,’’ or bread made from Indian 
corn, and wheaten bread offered to them, 
they would prefer the corn-bread. He had 
been contradicted when he had mentioned 
the large quantity grown in the United 
States last year, and from confounding 
quarters with bushels, he had certainly 
exaggerated the gross amount; but from 
a circular from Mr. Martin, dated ** Mobile, 
Nov. 20, 1845,” he found that the crop 
of wheat grown last year in America was 
2,500,000 quarters, and that of Indian 
com there had been grown no less than 
700,000,000 bushels. That amounted to 
upwards of 87,000,000 quarters. This 
was the authority for the statement he had 
previously made. Now, when they looked 
at the immense quantity produced in the 
United States, when they remembered that 
the temperature of that country was par- 
ticularly fitted for it, and that the temper- 
ature of this country did not suit it; that, 
in America, it was useful in cleansing the 
land, and that it could be brought into the 
English market at the price of 20s. per 
quarter, duty paid; they were bound to 
look at its effect, not only upon oats and 
barley —much of which it would super- 
sede— but they ought also to look at 
its effects upon wheat itself. He had 
been very anxious to learn something 
relative to the use that could be made of 
this Indian corn, as an article of food 
in this country; and he was only sorry that 
from the data in his possession he was not 
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enabled to inform the House that it could 
never be made very palatable to an Eng- 
lish consumer. He had in his hand a letter 
giving an account of its preparation for the 
table, and the following was the manner 
in which the writer described it :— 

“Corn meal is the flour of which I send you 
a ‘specimen, and when mixed with water, and 
made into stir about, it is called mush; and done 
stiff, itis called hommany. Now we pay at New 
York 100 cents, ¢. e. one dollar (4s. 4d.) for 100 lbs. 
of this meal at retail shops. <A full half pint 
weighs half a pound, and that will take up, after 
the manner of arrow-root, full five times the quan- 
tity of water—say two pints and a-half ; and when 
served, it will be as much as four hearty people 
can eat at one meal, Now this would cost about 
one halfpenny. To make it palatable the Yankees 
use molasses, or sugar. I use milk and sugar. 
Some people use salt. I sent to Sir Robert Peel 
a couple of pounds of the meal, and a pamphlet 
showing the quantities that could be procured in 
the United States, and at 75 cents the ewt., 
which pamphlet said it could be sold at retail in 
England, after paying 25 cents more for freight 
and profit on retailing.” 
Thus making out exactly what he had 
stated—that it could be brought into this 
country at 20s. per quarter. He trusted 
that he had now proved to the House that 
Indian corn furnished food, not only for 
the consumption of animals, but also that 
it was very likely to be used in a great 
measure for human food, and, of course, 
would in a certain degree preclude the use 
of wheat; and, as he had before said, while 
a certain quantity of wheat was placed in 
competition with this grain, the effect 
would be to place the British farmer in this 
position—that, from the peculiarity of his 
climate, it would be impossible for him to 
compete with the foreigner in the growth 
of this article. It would, therefore, have 
an additional effect upon the farmer ; and, 
although gentlemen talked of stimulating 
industry by the competition of free trade, 
the proposed measures would not have that 
effect in this particular trade, but would 
place the farmer under a disadvantage, 
because, as he had observed, from the pe- 
culiarity of our climate, it would be impos- 
sible for him to enter successfully into 
competition with the foreigner. Having 
made this short statement, it was not his 
intention at present to divide upon the 
question, because he considered that there 
was a general feeling in the House that 
with the presumed famine in Ireland they 
should, one and all, whether on the protec- 
tion benches or the free-trade benches, 
come forward, and, at any rate, prove to 
the people there was the same spirit among 
them to relieve, as far as they were able, 
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the necessities of the people. He had 
thought it necessary to make this short 
statement to show that the effect of the 
introduction of Indian corn would not be 
small to the agricultural interest, but that 
it was necessary, both there and elsewhere, 
the subject should receive the most earnest 
consideration; and if it were found that it 
would be prejudicial to English agriculture 
he hoped and trusted it would receive due 
consideration in another place. Although, 
by possibility, the duty might admit of 
some reduction—and he was glad to hear 
an hon. Friend of his say, the other night, 
that the Americans would be willing to pay 
a higher duty if Indian corn were brought 
into consumption—yet he was confident 
the 1s. duty was too low upon an article 
which was produced in America in im- 
mense quantities, and the introduction of 
which would drive out of profitable culti- 
vation much of the land of this country. 
He, therefore, entered his protest against 
the proposition, at the same time thank- 
ing the right hon. Baronet for having so 
far acquiesced in the views of himself and 
his friends as to make the measure in the 
first instance only a temporary one. 


Mr. CARDWELL said, that he was 


extremely glad to hear the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire declare that it was not 
his intention to divide the House upon this 


subject. He was sure nobody who had 
heard from his hon. Friend in the course 
of the speeches which he had delivered on 
the propositions of Iler Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—declarations couched in the strongest 
and most emphatic language—of his  sin- 
cere sympathy for that part of the popula- 
tion who were dependent for food on the 
potato—nobody, he said, who had heard 
those declarations could have failed to 
see that they were made in perfect  sin- 
cerity, and in entire accordance with the 
general character of his hon. Friend’s 
feelings and conduct. And he him- 
self placing the most perfect reliance 
upon their sincerity, was extremely glad 
that, on reflection, his hon. Friend did not 
think it necessary to divide against the 
proposition now before the Ilouse. For 
what was the present position of the ques- 
tion? His hon. Friend was influenced by 
fears which he believed to be exceedingly 
exaggerated. Notwithstanding the high 
authorities which his hon. Friend had 
quoted, he believed it to be incorrect that 
700,000,000 bushels of Indian corn were 
grown in the United States. He would 
not now enter into particulars—he did not 
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know that it would be right for him to re. 
fer to all the details upon which he had 
occasion to form his opinion; but when 
his hon. Friend said that Indian corp 
could be imported into Liverpool at 20s, a 
quarter, duty free, he was convinced that 
he was giving way to apprehensions and 
statements which were altogether errone- 
ous, and that the apprehensions which he 
entertained would admit of being consi- 
derably reduced. They all knew that a 
large portion of the population of Ireland 
was wholly dependent upon the potato for 
food; and he was sure gentlemen would 
agree with him that by their proceedings 
in that House they would better the condi- 
tion of the people of Ireland if they could 
bring them into a habit of depending upon 
a higher kind of food: if, while they dif. 
fused amongst them a taste for a higher 
kind of food, they could also introduce 
amongst them habits of industry and in- 
provement calculated to furnish them with 
the means of procuring that higher food, 
they would be effecting one of the greatest 
practical improvements which this country 
was capable of accomplishing. Even in 
the most afflicting dispensations of Provi- 
dence there was ground for consolation, 
and often even occasion for congratulation, 
Ile hoped and trusted that grounds for 
consolation would be found in the present 
instance by regarding it as an opportunity 
for making the people of Ireland desirous 
of a higher kind of food, and that in future 
times the present time of trial would be 
pointed to as an opportunity which had 
been seized for the accomplishment of a 
great improvement. That [louse had al- 
ready done a great deal by introducing the 
measures which had been earlier referred 
to, proposed by the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government for effecting 
local improvements in Ireland; but how 
could those measures be carried out, unless 
by providing for the Irish people nutriment 
at a reasonable price; and how could that 
nutriment be afforded, except through the 
means now proposed? Ile would read to 
the House a description of maize, given in 
a book which they were accustomed to refer 
to as an authority—a book written some 
time ago—and therefore this description 
could not be supposed to have been intro- 
duced for the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion, In M‘Culloch’s *‘ Dictionary of 
Commerce”’ he found it stated of maize :— 

“The straw makes excellent fodder ; and the 
grain as a bread-corn is liked by some; but, 
though it abounds in mucilage, it contains little 
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or no gluten, and is not likely to be much used by 
those who can procure wheaten or even rye 
bread.” 

He had that morning received a letter 
from an individual who, from his official 
responsibility, had been under the neces- 
sity of making himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with that portion of the question 
relating to Ireland. It should be remarked 
that the writer of the letter never sup- 
posed that his remarks would be used for 
the purposes of the present debate. The 
name of the gentleman was Sir R. Routh. 
He said :— 

“We have to obtain favour for this new food at 
the beginning, which in the end will be the greatest 
possible boon to Ireland ; for I apprehend, as a 
food, the potato will never be what it has been, 
nor ean the people ever place the same confidence 
inits growth. It will in time resume its proper 
station as a vegetable, and cease to be a staple 
article of food. Thus it appears to me there can 
be no reasonable competition between corn, meal, 
and oatmeal.” 


The hon. Member for Somersetshire would 
rejoice at the prospect of the people of [re- 
land being induced, and at the same time 
enabled to have recourse to a higher species 
of food; and he could not but feel that any 
apprehension of the wheat of England suf- 


fering from the competition alluded to was 
wholly unworthy, in importance, to be 
placed in the scale with the vast social im- 
provement which would accrue to Ireland. 
A noble Lord had introduced the other 
evening some specimens of potatoes, grown 
by Mr, Chapman, of Chiswick, which were 
exceedingly healthy, though grown from 
slips of diseased potatoes. From personal 
inquiries, and from the aceounts which he 
had received, he thought there was more 
reason to fear, lest diseased potatoes 
should in the coming year result from slips 
that had appeared to be sound, than for 
the hon. Member for Somersetshire to en- 
tertain any unfounded expectations that he 
should be able to replace a large growth of 
unsound potatoes by propagating sound 
ones from slips taken from diseased pota- 
toes. He believed that the interposition 
now necessary under the pressure of an 
expected famine would not be continued in 
future years. He believed that the potato 
would of necessity recede somewhat from 
the position it had occupied as a staple 
food, and would take its place as an ordi- 
nary vegetable. If this would be done 
concurrently with enabling the Irish people 
to oceupy themselves upon useful works, 
and to learn habits of industry, it would be 
the greater blessing to Ireland; and there 
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were no grounds for apprehending any un- 
seasonable competition of Indian corn 
meal with the produce of the British agri- 
culturist. The determination of the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire not to go toa 
division was a very gracious determination, 
and one that would be duly appreciated; 
and in coming to it, he had exercised a 
most sound discretion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had no 
wish to interrupt the arrangement pro- 
posed for the benefit of Ireland ; but he 
wished to disabuse the House of the im- 
pression that maize, or Indian corn, would 
become a substitute for the potato. As to 
its coming in competition with oats, he 
could only say that, in the United States, 
it was universally used in preference. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD wished 
to remove the impression of hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House, 
that this was a mere temporary infliction 
which had to be provided for. There were 
several facts which induced him to believe 
the contrary. In one neighbourhood, he 
understood, the potatoes had been diseased 
ten or twelve years; the disease had ap- 
peared in different forms ; but, in the year 
before last, it had assumed that which it 
now presented ; and there was no reason 
to apprehend that it would be removed 
speedily. It had always been found that, 
whenever there was a deficiency of the 
potato crop in one year, in the next the 
people were induced to dig them too soon, 
before they were ripe, and that created this 
year’s scarcity. For this and other rea- 
sons, it would be very unwise in the House 
to expect that they were not called upon to 
provide for future scarcity. But be that 
as it might, the greatest blessing that 
could be conferred upon the people of Ire- 
land would be to furnish a food which 
would lead them not to look to the potato 
as their sole resource ; nothing would add 
so much to the prosperity of that country 
as a supply of food which should be a sub- 
stitute for the potato. Independently of 
that, the greatest boon that could be con- 
ferred on Ireland would be to give cheap 
food to the people. If this were not done, 
the people could not be employed at such 
wages as would give them the means of 
purchasing food. They must both employ 
the people, and furnish them such food as 
they could not obtain by the result of their 
labour alone. Plentiful employment and 
cheap food were the greatest benefits that 
could be conferred on the people of Ire- 
land ; and he anxiously wished to see the 
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one shilling taken off which was proposed 
to be levied on Indian corn. Many hon. 
Gentlemen in that House seemed not to 
know how the poor of Ireland lived. It 
had been said, on the late occasion, that 
3d. a stone was not an extravagant price 
for potatoes ; but, for the great bulk of 
the Irish people it was a starvation price. 
If a family, consisting of a man, his wife, 
and five children, were wholly fed. upon 
potatoes, they would require a bushel a 
day, which, at 3d. a stone, cost 20d., or 
nearly lls. a week. low then were the 
people to live, when the average of their 
wages, as proved by the Commission of In- 
quiry, was only 2s. 4d. or 2s. 6d. a week, 
unless, by some means or other, they were 
furnished with cheap food? Those who 
stood in the way of the people of Ireland 
getting cheap food were responsible for all 
their afflictions and miseries, and for the 
disease and death which were the necessary 
consequences. [He hoped the House would 
admit this corn free of duty, if possible ; 
but, at any rate, not at a higher duty than 
that proposed. 

Mr. HUME said, he had recently con- 
versed with a gentleman who had travelled 
in every part of America, and who stated 
that, notwithstanding every effort had been 
made there to stop the potato disease, it 
had gone on for three years; and there 
was great reason to fear that we should 
have it for the same period in England. If 
there was anything he hoped for, it was 
the very reverse of what was desired by 
the hon. Member for Somersetshire. He 
hoped that the Indian corn would come in 
competition with home-grown corn, and 
that the people might thus obtain a cheap 
and wholesome nutriment. He regretted 
that any opposition should be made to the 
measure, with the present appearances, not 
only in Ireland, but along the whole of the 
west of Scotland, and in the Highlands, It 
was a most fortunate thing that there was 
likely to be a quantity of this Indian corn 
sufficient to avert what might otherwise be 
a most serious famine; and on that ground 
he concurred in the desirableness of remit- 
ting even the shilling duty. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, that the 
Irish landowners were to blame for the ex- 
tremely low rate of wages in that country. 
With such wages as had been alluded to, 
no wonder that discontent there prevailed, 
though the people were naturally kind- 
hearted and peaceable. The best remedy 
for the distress of Ireland would be a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work, and re- 
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sident landlords. He deplored the condj. 
tion of the Irish people as much as any 
one; bnt he denied that the measures of 
Government would alleviate that condition, 
It appeared, from the statement of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale, that this was 
not a temporary evil, but one that had 
existed for some years. If so, why had 
not the Government had earlier intimation 
of it? They ought to know everything that 
was going on in every county in the king. 
dom. He could not help thinking that the 
House ought to pass a censure on the (fo. 
vernment for their ignorance of the state 
of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD said, in explana- 
tion, that the report made by the Land 
Commission was the authority on which he 
founded his belief, that the average wages 
of the agricultural labourers did not exceed 
2s. 6d. per week. 

The Eart of MARCH remarked that 
it had been stated by the hon. Member 
for Montrose that the disease in potatoes 
was not only prevalent in America, but 
also in Scotland; he begged to inform the 
hon. Member, that he was able to state, 
upon the authority of letters received by 
himself, that in Morayshire and Ayrshire 
there never had been a more abundant 
crop, and that there was not the slightest 
appearance of disease. 

Sir A. BROOKE denied that the Irish 
peasantry were so badly paid for their la- 
bour as was generally supposed. There 
were few of them that did not receive 
3s. 6d., 4s., 5s., and 5s. 6d. weekly; and 
when employed by the gentry they were 
paid 10d. or ls. a day. He was one of 
those who thought that it would be most 
desirable that food of a better and higher 
quality were introduced for the consump- 
tion of the Irish population, and he could 
not speak upon that occasion without thank- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government and that 
House for the anxiety that had been so 
universally expressed on account of the 
coming scarcity in Ireland, and to make 
provision for it. At the same time he 
thought that their present measures would 
be of little avail, unless they adopted some 
measures for the general employment of 
the peasantry. He remembered to have 
seen oats, the only agricultural produce 
consumed by the Irish poor, as low as 10s. 
and 11s. the quarter ; and yet, during the 
season that the article was at that low 
price, never was there more poverty and 
distress. And why? Because the far 


mers holding 5, 10, 15, or 20 acres, having 
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little remuneration for their crops, gave 
but little employment to the peasantry. 
The peasantry in that case could only hope 
for employment from the gentry, who looked 
after their own property. He could say, 
that at that season the landed gentry of 
the north of Ireland—for he knew but 
little of the south—during the months of 
May, June, and July, employed from 100 
to 200 persons extra on their estates, for 
the purpose of giving them employment. 
What he wished was, that the Government 
should give employment to the people. 
He frankly told them not to have much 
confidence in the projected railways. He 
thought that one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes for Ireland would be a great number 
of railways, such as were now being run 
through all parts of the country. Time 
would show whether or not his fears were 
justified. Ile believed, that if they had 
had two great trunk lines they would be 
found to be productive of good; but in the 
present state of Ireland, it was not in a 
condition to maintain so many railways as 
were then Bills for making them going 
through the other House. It had no great 
manufactures ; it had no means of traffic ; 
it had not the means to maintain, in a 


profitable condition, the various lines that 
were about to be carried over its surface. 
Let them, he said, have peace and quiet- 
ness, and then they would be able to pro- 
vide employment for their peasantry. The 
landed proprietors should put their shoul- 


ders to the wheel. It was upon them the 
Government, that House, and England 
should call, and insist that they should per- 
form their duty. It was they who should 
be obliged to pay every shilling they could 
afford, and he would say at such a mo- 
ment as this even still more, in order that 
the poor might be provided with food and 
employment. Ile knew that the great 
body of the landed proprietors of Ireland 
were well prepared to meet the present 
exigency, and to provide for the sustenta- 
tion of the poor on their own property ; 
but there were three classes of landlords 
who were not so disposed, and yet who 
ought to be forced to perform their duty. 
These three classes were the absentees, 
the middlemen, and the squireens. Yes, 
the squireens; these were small landed 
proprietors, with perhaps 5001. a year, and 
who lived at the rate of 5,000. a year. 
He did not mean that they spent that 
amount ; but they aped the extravagancies, 
and imitated the habits, and pretended to 
be able to incur the expenses of men who 
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had 5,000. a year; for they had their 
hunters and dogs, and aimed at a style 
which they could not support but by screw. 
ing the very last farthing out of their un- 
fortunate tenants. He said, if they wanted 
to make Ireland prosperous, they must 
devise the means by which they might 
reach these three classes. He might re- 
mind the House and the Government that 
it would be well to devise the means by 
which the Poor Law guardians, in the dif- 
ferent districts, might reach these classes ; 
for instance, in the present scarcity, for 
he did not believe that there would be a 
famine; but in those districts in which 
there might be a scarcity, he said, it would 
be well if Her Majesty’s Government could 
give a power to the Poor Law guardians 
of laying on extra poor rates, to be paid 
by the landlords, middlemen, and the ab- 
sentees. When he talked thus of absen- 
tees, he did not wish to be understood as 
including all absentee landlords as coming 
under the definition of bad landlords. He 
knew, for instance, that Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and the Duke of Devonshire, and other 
landlords, resident in this country, were 
amongst the good landlords—as good as 
resident landlords; but then there were 
numbers of others who never thought of 
their tenantry. He could name some of 
them who had never seen one of their ten- 
ants for thirty years; and the consequence 
was that the resident landlords had to pro- 
vide for the unfortunate people thus cruelly 
neglected by those who ought to be their 
protectors. 

Mr. P. SCROPE considered that some 
measures ought to be devised by which 
they might give to the poor of Ireland the 
right to relief in the districts in which they 
resided. He could not help observing that 
there could, by no possibility, be a scarcity 
in Ireland, if the food grown in Ireland 
were left in Ireland. Even since the time 
that it had been formally announced by the 
right hon. Gentleman that famine was im- 
pending over that country, immense quan- 
tities of provisions had been exported from 
it. Oats might be wanted in Scotland and 
in the west of England, but assuredly those 
who had the first right to them were the 
people by whom they had been produced ; 
they knew that on a former occasion when 
the people of Ireland were starving, that 
oats were exported from Ireland to this 
country, sold here to pay the rents of the 
Irish landlords, and then returned back to 
Ireland, when paid for here, to feed the 
tenants of these same landlords. If the 
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people here were starving, property would 
be rated to pay for their support, and he 
could not see any good reason why this 
should not be done in Ireland. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT thought that the peo- 
ple of Ireland should be provided with 
cheap food, but it was necessary care 
should be taken that there were no legis- 
lative acts in foree by which the food so 
much wanted was limited. If wages were 
so low that it was impossible for the best 
disposed to give more than 5s. a week to 
their labourers, that was a sufficient reason 
why the Government should take care not 
to raise the price of food. Some observa- 
tions had been made in the earlier part of 
the evening respecting the use of Indian 
corn. He was most happy to think that 
the labour of introducing this matter had 
been taken out of his hands. The hon. 
Member for Somersetshire had supplied all 
that he himself could have argued upon to 
the House in favour of letting in a supply 
of Indian corn. The hon. Gentleman had 
proved in several statements that Indian 
corn was a most excellent article of food. 
He did not dispute his authority. The 
only difference between them was, that the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) 


thought that because it was a good article 
it ought to be kept out of the country ; 
whereas he thought that in consequence 
of its being a good article it ought to be 


admitted into the country. He must beg 
that hon. Gentleman to reflect that not 
only here, but at that moment in many 
parts of the United Kingdom, and even in 
his own county, there was very great ap- 
prehension existing of a scarcity of food. 
it was not only a scarcity of corn, but also 
a scareity of meat, which scarcity had been 
principally caused by the bad fodder of last 
spring, and winter; but the introduction 
of Indian corn would remedy that. It had 
been stated that a large supply of that 
article could not be brought into use on 
account of the heavy duty imposed upon it. 
A large cargo of Indian corn had lately 
been obliged to be reshipped at one of our 
ports in consequence of the duty; and 
while hundreds of our cattle were dying 
from starvation, that cargo was sent to 
Hlolland to feed the Dutch cattle. It had 
been said, that he had alluded to the feed- 
ing of pigs with Indian corn—that he had 
stated it to be food good only for pigs. 
He certainly had not stated any such thing; 
but where an agricultural labourer of the 
better class, and superior to the poorer 
parishioners, was enabled to keep a pig, 
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in nine cases out of ten he was obliged to 
pawn half of the pig before he killed it, to 
assist him in paying for its food. What g 
blessing it would be to that man were g 
cheaper kind of meat introduced for pigs. 
He could, then, keep the whole animal for 
himself and family. - Nothing would exalt 
the condition of the agricultural labourer 
more than having a better supply of animal 
food than was at present in his power. It 
would be a great benefit to the agricultural 
interest, by giving excellent food for fat. 
tening stock and geese and poultry. In 
want and distress Indian corn would also 
afford a supply of cheap food to the popu. 
lation. But he thought that the extension 
of trade and commerce, which would follow 
the present measure, would raise the mar. 
kets for agricultural produce to an extent 
which would amply repay them for the 
temporary reduction on other grains. He 
would ask what it was that gave a stimu- 
lus to agriculture, and raised its condition 
two or three years ago? It was the in- 
crease of employment and the growth of 
trade and commerce consequent upon the 
relaxation of the whole commercial system 
carried at that time in the House of Par. 
liament. 

Captain HARRIS said, that he had 
that day been informed by market gar- 
deners residing in the neighbourhood of 
London, that the ‘‘ rot’’ was showing itself 
to a considerable degree amongst the young 
potatoes ; and within the last few days he 
had read a letter, written by a large landed 
proprietor of the county Clare, which stated 
that great distress prevailed, and cases of 
fever had occurred in consequence of the 
diseased condition of the potato. Under 
these circumstances, he suggested that a 
temporary law for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the exportation of potatoes might be 
adopted with advantage. 

Mr. P. HOWARD considered that the 
Legislature should be much indebted to the 
Member for Winchester, for having directed 
attention to the advantages which would 
be conferred upon the population of the 
country by the introduction of Indian corn. 
He found that Father Mathew had also 
approved of it as an article of food for the 
people of Ireland. It was very extensively 
used in Italy, and especially in Tuscany, 
the peasantry of which were the best fed 
and most comfortably clothed in Europe. 
As to the palatable nature of the food, very 
much would depend upon the manner of its 
preparation for use ; it would require eX- 
treme boiling. Ie considered Indian corn 
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next to wheat, and he begged leave to dif- 
fer from the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who termed oats a nobler kind of grain. 

Mr. FITZGERALD begged to state 
that the deficient payment of the labourer 
in Ireland did not arise from a want of 
good will on the part of the landlord, but 
from the number of people out of employ- 
ment. He considered that railways in Ire- 
land would be of vast and almost per- 
manent advantage in removing this evil ; 
and he felt no doubt that the country 
would be most grateful for any benefits be- 
stowed upon them. He did not consider 
that it would be fair that the whole burden 
of relieving the poor of their districts 
should be cast upon the landlords of the 
absentee estates, as it had been suggested 
by an hon. Member; but he did consider 
that they ought to be made to pay their 
just proportion, and he felt that this visita- 
tion of Providence would be the means of 
restoring the Irish people to their proper 
position. : 

Mr. G. PALMER said, that it would 
be impossible for those people to buy In- 
dian corn who could not afford even to 
purchase oats. The Indian corn would be 
entirely grown abroad, and paid for by the 
produce of this country. It was a material 
point in the question, that every thing 
would require to be paid for. If they 
could persuade people to take their 
goods all would be well. But manufac- 
turers were increasing abroad every day ; 
and they would still, therefore, have to 
look to the home supply for the main- 
tenance of the people. He thought there 
were more Members on his side of the 
House ready and willing to support the 
people of Ireland, than there were on the 
Opposition benches and among those who 
wished for a repeal of the Corn Laws. 
He was quite satisfied, that if Indian corn 
Were imported into this country, it would 
be all owing to the alteration of the Tariff 
of the right hon. Baronet. He was sure 
every Member of that House would agree 
to afford relief to the Irish people. How 
could the labourers in that country provide 
for their families upon two shillings and 
sixpence a week? It was hardly possible 
for them to buy even straw to lie upon 
with so small a sum. He thought that, 
were they to construct railways through 
Ireland, it would improve the country di- 
rectly. Any alteration must be for the 
better. There would be no fear of the 
people wanting food if proper employment 
Were found them. 
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Mr. PIERCE BUTLER observed, that 
several remarks had been made in the 
course of this debate which led him to be- 
lieve that there was a very erroneous im- 
pression in the minds of certain hon. Mem- 
bers with respect to the rate of wages 
usually awarded to Irish labourers. He 
begged leave to remark, for the informa- 
tion of the House, that in the southern 
counties of Ireland able-bodied labourers 
were usually paid at the rate of 5s. or 6s. 
a week. Eightpence a day was not unfre- 
quently the rate of remuneration enjoyed 
by labourers of an inferior class ; but, ge- 
nerally speaking, there were other extra- 
neous advantages which were highly valu- 
able; such, for instance, as a house rent- 
free, or grass for a cow. With respect to 
the Minister’s proposition for the introduc- 
tion of maize duty free, he approved highly 
of it, and would give it his most cordial 
support. 

Sir JOHN RAE REID observed, that 
there was no portion of the Ministerial 
project of which he did not cordially ap- 
prove ; and it would, accordingly, afford 
him the sincerest pleasure to support it. 
He had always held the doctrine, that the 
interests of the agricultural and manufac- 
turing classes in this country were iden- 
tical; and it was because he knew this to 
be the fact, that he gave to the propositions 
of the First Lord of the Treasury his warm 
and unhesitating assent ; for he was con- 
fident that those propositions, if carried 
into operation, would prove in the highest 
degree beneficial to the best interests of 
agriculturists as well as of the manufac- 
turers. He implored of hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House not to protract 
this discussion by unnecessary delays ; for 
he spoke advisedly when he assured them 
that he had the highest possible authority 
for asserting that trade had in many dis- 
tricts of England suffered most injuriously 
from the state of uncertainty in which this 
question had been permitted to rest for 
such a length of time. He besought them 
as they valued the welfare of the agri- 
cultural and commercial interests — in 
both of which he had himself a deep 
personal concern—to come to a decision 
at once. By the vote which he had 
given on this question, he was well 
aware that he had made for himself many 
enemies; but he was far from regrettting 
the course he had taken, for that course 
he had adopted under the strongest possi- 
ble conviction that he was doing what was 
best calculated to promote the wealth, 
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happiness, and prosperity of this great 
Empire. He anticipated the happiest re- 
sults from the new commercial policy about 
to be adopted by England; and he was 
sure that before that time twelve months 
many of the hon. Members by whom he 
was surrounded would feel and admit that 
the opposition which they were now offer- 
ing to the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government was unnecessary, to say 
the least of it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that no 
question raised during these discussions 
was more deserving the attention of the 
House than the allusions made to the pre- 
sent condition of the people of Ireland, and 
to the prospects eventually before them ; 
and if there were no other arguments to 
show that the Government, in the present 
circumstances of the country, had adopted 
the wisest policy in abolishing all restric- 
tions on the introduction of provisions into 
the country, that argument would be found 
in what had been stated by hon. Gentle- 
men as to the condition of the population 
in Ireland; Indian corn was likely to afford 
valuable subsistence for them, and to raise 
the people from the lowest condition, caused 
by their habitually living on potatoes. He 
would not make any predictions of what 
might be the result; but experience showed 
how the habits of a people might change 
by a more generous diet. So far as maize 
should be adopted for potatoes, it must be 
a beneficial substitute as well in England 
as in Ireland: though when wheat was at a 
reasonable price, he did not think it would 
be superseded by Indian corn. Having 
been in the Western States of America, he 
should say that, though maize was palat- 
able and liked by the people, yet when he 
got to the wheat-growing districts, the 
general diet was not Indian corn. Upon 
that occasion he was only anxious to say 
one word as to the measure of Government 
in laying out, as he understood, 100,0001. 
in the purchase of Indian corn for use in 
Ireland. He did not presume to blame 
the course taken by the Government. He 
admitted that under special circumstances, 
and for the relief of local, not general, dis- 
tress, the Government might go into the 
market and make a purchase; but at the 
same time, that principle ought to be car- 
ried out with the utmost caution. Some 
Gentlemen said that there were plenty of 
oats, and asked why the Government did 
not enter the market and purchase them ? 
Nothing, however, could be more fatal than 


for a Government to appear in the markets 
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of their own country as purchasers, The 
admirable principles laid down by Burke 
in his Thoughts on Scarcity, could never 
be departed from without mischief ; it was 
fatal to teach the people to rely on the 
Government for food. Sharing in the wish 
that there should be no unnecessary delay 
in passing the Resolution, and in relieving 
trade from the sad state of uncertainty 
under which it had laboured for some 
weeks, and which had produced an unfor. 
tunate effect in the manufacturing and 
commercial districts, it would be inexcus. 
able in him to detain the House longer ; 
and he had only risen to state his satisfac. 
tion at finding the Government propose 
the only real policy which would in the 
long run improve the condition of the peo- 
ple of this country, by laying open the 
avenues of commerce, and by allowing a 
supply of food to be brought in in such a 
manner as the course of trade, which was 
truly said to be the course of nature, would 
arrange; and he thought the proposal es- 
pecially valuable, because it added an arti- 
cle to our imports which was inferior only 
to the noblest of all grains—wheat. He 
regretted to say that, of late years, he had 
seen the people of the west of England, 
and particularly in West Somersetshire, be- 
coming more and more a potato-fed popu- 
lation. He would be glad to rescue them 
from this downward tendency in their phy- 
sical habits and moral condition; and, anti- 
cipating the happiest results from the Go- 
vernment measures, he should continue to 
give, as he had already given, them his 
hearty support. 

Mr. FINCH said, that however true it 
might be that the population of the country 
should not look to the Government for a 
supply of food, that abstract principle must 
be thrown aside when necessity demanded 
a supply; and he considered that the Go- 
vernment were perfectly warranted and 
justified in importing a quantity of Indian 
corn to meet the emergency. With re- 
spect to that commodity becoming a sub- 
stitute for wheat or potatoes, that was, m 
his opinion, perfectly absurd, as they did 
not know but before the end of the present 
year they would be at war with America; 
and in case that should occur, of course 
their supply would be instantly stopped. 
Therefore, he said, it would be an unwise 
policy to attempt to induce the population 
of the country to give up their usual food, 
and depend upon a supply of a different 
description, that might be stopped at any 
moment. With respect to what had been 
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said, as to the downward course of depend- 
ing altogether upon potatoes, however true 
that might be, he was strongly of opinion 
that the introduction of any other species 
of food would not put a stop to their use 
amongst the Irish people. He considered 
that the quantity of foreign grain that 
might be introduced into the country would 
afect the agricultural interests; yet he had 
no objection to any temporary importation 
of maize or other commodity to meet the 
pending emergency. With regard to the 
remark of the right hon. Baronet who sat 
behind him, as to the necessity that ex- 
isted for the debate being concluded, in 
order that the importations should take 
place immediately, he was of opinion that 
that question should be discussed freely, 
as every night that it continued some ad- 
ditional evidence was given of important 
matters that should be known to the 
country. 

Lorn G. BENTINCK was understood 
to say, that he thought if proper steps had 
been taken in time, a great deal of the 
mischief that had occurred in the potato 
crops in Ireland might have been remedied. 
He had received a report of a number of 
experiments that had been recently made 


by the gardener to the Duke of Portland, 
which, with the permission of the House, 
he would read for the benefit of those who 
might hereafter have their potato crops 
affected by disease. His Lordship read as 
follows :— 


“No. 1, kiln-dried according to the reeommen- 
dation of the Government professors—nearly all 
rotten ; a few eyes have sprouted, but very weak. 
No, 2, and according to the plan recommended 
by Mr. Reece, of Piccadilly, i. e., fumigated with 
chlorine gas, not quite so bad as No. 1, there 
being more in a vegetating state, but the shoots 
very weak, No, 3, dried with magnesian quick- 
lime in layers—the potatoes are quite sound, and 
where the eyes have sprung are healthy. No. 4, 
eured with charcoal dust in layers—sound ; eyes 
hot so much grown as No. 3, but healthy. No. 5, 
cured with burnt clay and peat—a good many 
diseased, but where the eyes have sprung are 
healthy. The potatoes planted in pots in the 
hothouses for experiment were numbered as 
follows :—Lot, No. 1, cured according to the plan 
of Mr. Reece, 7. e. fumigated with chlorine gas, 
did not vegetate ; Lot, No. 2, kiln-dried, according 
to the professors’ plan, did not vegetate ; Lot, No. 
3, dried with magnesian quick lime are quite 
healthy, the stalks and leaves not the least affected, 
but being late potatoes the young tubers are not 
large enough yet to show any trace of disease ; 
twelve pots of the same sort of potatoes, much 
diseased, but with no preparation, were planted 
at the same time: a few vegetated, and are growing 
strong, and no sign of the disease spreading on the 
stalks or young tubers.” 


The person who had made these experi- 





ments had told him that all the early pota- 
toes looked as well, as if not better, than 
they usually did at this season of the year; 
but they would not be ready before the 
end of March; and he further stated that 
he had no reason to think that the diseased 
potato-seed would produce diseased pota- 
toes; and he also mentioned that he had 
heard that the disease had not extended 
much within the last three months; the 
only loss that had taken place was, where 
the potatoes had been pitted in a wet state, 
and not looked to. He had also received 
from the same person a remedy for curing 
potatoes that were diseased by means of 
quick lime, which he would also read to 
the House.. It was as follows :— 


“ The following was the result of the magnesian 
lime upon two loads of the very worst potatoes 
they could pick out at the farm—they were spread 
out on the floor of a peach house, and the stench 
was quite disagreeable, a great many being in a 
state of putretaction. Having dusted them alk 
over with a coat of lime newly slacked, next day 
the lime took nearly all the smell away, and 
brought a deal of water out of the worst. We kep% 
dusting some fresh every day, till the rotten part 
was converted into starch, the solid parts dried 
and turned quite green. I put them all intoa 
ridge, and on looking at it yesterday I found the 
eyes of many had sprung, and were forming fine 
healthy shoots, some of them four inches long, and 
quite white.” 

He (Lord George Bentinck) thought these 
important pieces of information ; and there- 
fore he took leave to read them to the 
Ilouse, as he thought it desirable that they 
should be read to the country. He knew 
that the quantity of lime that it wauld be 
necessary to expend upon potatoes that 
were diseased would cost about 6d. a sack; 
and in ordinary times potatoes sold at 
about 4s. 6d. or 5s. a sack, Thus, if 
potatoes were diseased, by the expenditure 
of 6d. a sack they could be saved, and 
therefore it was a piece of information 
that he thought should be extended to Ire- 
land and other parts of the country. An 
hon. Member had stated that by the intro- 
duction of maize into this country, a person 
who had formerly been able to keep one 
pig would be able to keep two. He in- 
quired how that could be, as the highest 
duty that could be demanded at any time 
upon maize was L1s., and the original cost 
of that commodity was 20s.? THe could not 
see, therefore, how a farmer would, by the 
removal of lls. duty off a 20s. article, be 
enabled to feed double the quantity of 
stock at the same expense as one-half had 
cost him when paying that amount ¢ f 
duty. 
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Resolutions agreed to, and Bills ordered 
to be brought in. 

The House resolved itself into Commit- 
tee on the Customs’ and Corn Importation 
Acts, to consider the remainder of the 
Articles on the Tariff. The following 
were agreed to:— 


Customs and Corn 


£. s. d. 
Bandstring Twist, for every 1001. 

value ; ‘. ; E > 0 0 
of and from a British Posses- 

sion, for every 1002. value . ‘ 0 

Barley, Pearled, the ewt ; Fi 0 
of and from a British Posses- 

sion, theewt. . . : . 6 
Bast Ropes, Twines, and Strands, 

for every 1001. value . : : 0 
of and from a British Posses- 

sion, forevery 1002. value . ° 0 

Beads, viz. 

Arango, for every 1001. value 0 

Coral, for every 100/. value 10 0 

Crystal, for every 1002. value 10 0 0 

—— Jet, for every 1007. value 10 0 0 
—— not otherwise enumerated or 

described, for every 1001. value 10 0 0 

Beer or Mum, the barrel ; » 2129 

Blacking, for every 100. value 10 0 0 


Mr. EWART said, that the duty on 
foreign books was a subject in which he 
felt a very deep interest, since it was inti- 
mately connected with the diffusion of lite- 
rature in this country. The duties at 
present levied on foreign books were of a 
very anomalous description. In the first 
place, a distinction of duty was drawn 
between books printed before the year 
1801, and books printed subsequently. 
The former were admitted at a duty 
of ll. the ewt. Of books printed since 
1801, those in foreign modern languages 
were taxed with a duty of 2/. 10s. the 
ewt. All other foreign books paid the 
large duty of 51. a ewt. The result of this 
was, that foreign works in the dead lan- 
guages paid the highest duty ; modern 
books in living languages the next; and 
old books of the last century (which we 
wanted least) entered at the lowest duty. 
Next came works containing engravings to 
illustrate the text. They paid a twofold 
duty ; one on the book, another on the en- 
gravings. The latter, indeed, was only 1d. 
per engraving, coloured or plain. But it 
induced the great disadvantage, if not 
danger, of causing the opening of the books 
at the Custom-house. It was well known 
that foreign works on botany, physiology, 
zoology, and medicine, suffered greatly 
from this circumstance; and to trade it 
produced this disadvantage, that much 
delay was interposed between their arrival 
and their delivery at the Custom-house. 
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Another evil connected with the present 
system was, that when books had once 
been abroad, they were often stopped on 
their re-importation into this country. He 
thought these impediments to literature 
and commerce were a serious injury to the 
country. All men must have witnessed 
with pleasure the extended literary inter. 
course which had lately taken place be. 
tween this country and various nations on 
the Continent. Any impediment to that 
intercourse must be admitted to be a ge- 
rious evil. Why should we not avail our. 
selves of the literature of our enlightened 
neighbours the French? There were cer- 
tain works of a comprehensive nature which 
they had produced which we had not. Mr, 
M‘Culloch had said, for example, that 
such a work as the ‘* Biographie Univer- 
selle,’’ the result of the combined labours 
of many minds, could scarcely be produced 
in England. It was well known that the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge had endeavoured to achieve the pub- 
lication of a Biographical Dictionary, and 
that they were not able to complete the 
undertaking. Mr. M‘Culloch named also 
another valuable work, which he doubted 
if we could produce in England. It was 
the well known work entitled ‘* L’ Art de 
vérifier les Dates.’’ The same remark had 
also been made as to the two octavo edi- 
tions of Bayle’s Dictionary. Then why not 
also develop the taste for German lite- 
rature, which was springing up in this 
country? No German author was more 
likely to be popular in England than Schil- 
ler, founded as his writings were on the 
school of Shakspeare ; yet such was the 
effect of the duty, that the best German 
edition of Schiller’s works cost 24s. ; 
whereas the cost, without the duty, would 
be only 17s. There were also a variety of 
German school-books which were produced 
in Germany cheaper than in England. Our 
best Greek grammars were only transla- 
tions of German grammars; such were the 
well-known grammars of Matthie and of 
Buttmann. The smaller editions of the 
classical authors were also produced in 
Germany at a cheap rate. A pocket edition 
of Herodotus, for example, which was now 
sold in this country for 4s., might be sold, 
if the duty were taken off, at 2s. 3d. to 
the trade, and at 3s. or less, to the 
general purchaser. The same remark 
was applicable to the small editions of the 
Greek dramatists. In fact, each of these 
small volumes without the duty would be 
saleable at ls. They were well printed, 
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and were particularly correct. But, per- 
haps, it might be said that we could not 
compete in editions of the Classics, with 
the foreign publisher, because of the excise 
duty on paper. Such an argument, how- 
ever, would not apply to the Universities, 
English, Scotch, or Irish. They were all 
allowed a drawback on the paper they con- 
sumed in printing. The cheapest edition 
that had been published of ‘ Lindorff’s 
Greek Dramatists” (a work of which Pro- 
fessor Gaisford had spoken with great 
praise) was an Oxford reprint of the Ger- 
man edition. It had, he believed, sold to 
a greater extent even than the German 
edition itself; a fact which certainly gave 
good ground for hoping that our press could 
compete successfully with that of any fo- 
reign country. The Universities only could 
compete, because the Universities only had 
the benefit of the allowance of the duty on 
paper. His reply was, ‘‘ Levy then only 
such a duty on foreign books generally as 
is equivalent to the duty on paper.” But 
it might be said that the duty on books was 
necessary to the revenue. Now, what did 
the duty produce? 14,0002. or 15,0001. 
ayear. Such trifling duties ought not to 
obstruct the extension of literature, and 
the enlightenment of the people. He 
therefore moved, in the first place, that— 

“ Books printed in any modern foreign language 
be admitted duty free.” 

The Question was put that the words be 
inserted. 

Sa G. CLERK admitted that it was 
extremely desirable that the object of the 
Motion should be accomplished; but there 
were other consideratins involved as well as 
the loss of revenue, which would be 
10,0007. It was highly desirable that 
there should be an interchange of litera- 
ture between this country and foreign na- 
tions; but there was another object also to 
be kept in view—namely, the suppression 
of piratical editions of English books on 
the Continent and in other countries. 
About two years ago an Act of Parliament 
(7 and 8 Vie.) had been passed for the 
purpose of enabling Her Majesty to enter 
into arrangements with foreign States for 
the purpose of suppressing literary piracy : 
in that Act power was given to Her Ma- 
Jesty to reduce the duty on books printed 
im such States as entered into a treaty of 
International copyright with England, to 
the amount of the excise duty upon paper 
—vz., to lds. per ewt. That Act applied 
to works printed in the dead or the living 
languages, At the present moment, there 
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were negotiations pending on the subject 
of an international copyright treaty with 
Prussia and France: those negotiations 
had already made great progress, and 
would, he trusted, soon be satisfactorily 
concluded. At no very distant time, 
therefore, he trusted that the advantages 
sought to be obtained by the Motion of the 
hon. Member would be obtained by these 
means: while at the same time the addi- 
tional advantage to the English author 
and publisher would be derived of the sup- 
pression of piratical editions of English 
works in two of the principal publishing 
nations of the Continent. Under these 
circumstances, although, as he had stated, 
he agreed that the duty on foreign books 
should be removed from the Tariff as soon 
as possible, he trusted the hon. Member 
would not press his Motion. 

Mr. HUME suggested that his hon. 
Friend should withdraw his Motion, at the 
same time expressing it as his intention to 
vote for it if it went to a division. 

Mr. FORSTER said, that the question 
of copyright had nothing whatever to do 
with the repeal of the duty on foreign 
printed books in living or dead languages. 
He did not see why it should be mixed up 
with the Motion. There was no earthly 
reason why the foreign student in this 
country should be debarred from the ne- 
cessary books, not even that of protection 
to existing establishments. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER suggested that, as the Act for the 
establishment of international copyright 
had only been so very recently passed, and 
as the Government were on the point of 
concluding treaties with two great Powers 
upon the subject, it would not be advisable 
to throw away the advantage that might 
be derived by the literary men of this 
country, by proceeding to a step which 
would have the effect of rendering the ne- 
gotiations that had taken place nugatory. 

Mr. C. BULLER could not see why the 
question of copyright should be mixed up 
with the Motion of his hon. Friend, whose 
object was to obtain a remission of the 
duty upon foreign books. He approved 
most fully of the provisions of the Act re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
G. Clerk), which provided that copyright 
should be made the subject of international 
treaties, so as to afford security to authors 
in this and other countries. He considered 
the tax on foreign books pressed very 
heavily upon a class of the community who 
were, from their situation in life, very 
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poor, and who were thus deprived of the 
means of prosecuting their own studies, 
and extending literature in this country. 
It had been stated by the right hon. Baro- 
net that treaties were in progress on this 
subject between Prussia, France, and this 
country; but it must be remembered that 
there were other nations with which it 
might not be so easy to effect an arrange- 
ment. A great many books were printed 
in the smaller German States, in Italy, 
and in Switzerland; and he thought it was 
most desirable that those publications 
should be accessible to students in this 
country, without being subject to a heavy 
and oppressive duty. He hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would take the present 
opportunity of remitting so onerous a tax. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The question was, 
was it proper to admit foreign literature 
free of duty ? Ife should like to know what 
was the whole amount of revenue derived 
from this tax, and whether that amount 
would justify legislative interference. He 
rather thought there was no duty on 
English works when they entered France. 
He thought the very fact of introducing 
the question of copyright showed a great 
immaturity of thought. It had, he re- 
peated, nothing to do with it. He wanted 
to know, taking a primd facie view of the 
case—primd facie views were very popular 
at present—what argument could possibly 
be introduced to sustain the present impo- 
sition of duties. The impost did not come 
into competition with any branch of native 
industry; no branch of industry was in dan- 
ger of suffering from their free importation. 
In short, there was every inducement to 
enlightened public men to accede to the 
Motion. Upon other questions he could 
understand a desire to keep up revenue, 
either for maintaining revenue, for protec- 
tion, or from other motives of policy ; but 
at the moment that the public mind and 
the mind of the Government was brought 
to the remission of tariff on some of those 
articles most essential to the revenue, he 
thought that for any Minister to propose to 
raise a duty on foreign literature was ab- 
surd, monstrous, and indefensible, in fact, 
quite a ‘curiosity of literature.’’ The 
system of reciprocity so much insisted on 
by hon. Gentlemen should surely be adopt- 
ed in this matter, where no interest could 
suffer, and where the improvement of the 
human mind might be promoted and en- 
couraged. He really thought the Govern- 
ment would feel the absolute necessity of 
not pressing their opposition to the mea- 
sure. 
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The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHR. 
QUER said, that he was quite delighted 
with the speech of the hon. Gentleman, 
for he now wished to deal with the ques- 
tion in a primd facie view, while the 
whole of his argument the other night was 
that they should do nothing without look- 
ing to reciprocity. The House should re- 
collect that negotiations were now being 
carried on under the faith of an Act of 
Parliament passed so lately as 1844, in 
which inducements were held out to foreign 
countries to enter into treaties with this 
country on the subject of copyright. He 
trusted that it would not be thought expe- 
dient to abandon the advantages we might 
obtain under that treaty. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that with respect 
to reciprocity, of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken, he would accept the 
tu quoque. He was quite glad to find the 
right hon. Gentleman the advocate of reci- 
procity, and hoped it would be the har- 
binger of a new system; so that when they 
came to the next debate they would find 
that the Cabinet, taking advantage of the 
three days, would review their policy. He 
had only spoken of the question under dis- 
cussion, which had nothing to do with the 
main question. He thought so still. It 
had nothing to do with foreign or native 
copyright. The best thing the Gover- 
ment could do was to accede to the Motion 
of the hon. Member. He would be cer- 
tainly glad to find Ministers, upon every 
other occasion, ready to accept his views 
and principles respecting reciprocity, which 
he would be always found ready and willing 
to vindicate. 

Mr. P. SCROPE stated that it had 
been observed by some hon. Member that 
no foreign books were printed in this coun- 
try, and that, therefore, there was no 
competition to fear; but a great many 
English books were printed abroad at a 
much less price than they could be in this 
country, in consequence of the charge of 
copyright. If they repealed the duty on 
foreign books altogether, there would be 
no inducement to pass those reciprocal 
treaties for the protection of copyright and 
for the prevention of the printing of pirati- 
cal editions of English works. 

Mr. BORTHWICK said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not informed them whether the 
duty was to be imposed for the sake of 
protection or of revenue. He thought the 
question of protection had been disposed of 
by the hon. Member who had just sat 
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down; and as to the question of revenue, 
he would ask was it fair, on account of a 
sum of 10,0001., to refuse to the people of 
this country the benefit of the knowledge 
to be derived from a free introduction of 
foreign literature ? 

Sir G. CLERK said, the hon. Member 
for Stroud (Mr. P. Serope) had very 
fairly stated the principle on which the 
Government proposed to act. It was ex- 
tremely desirable for the interests of litera- 
ture that this country should take every 
possible means to secure for her authors 
copyright in foreign conntries. This 
country could not produce pirated foreign 
works, as they could not be published 
cheaper here than in foreign countries, and 
therefore the entire benefit of an interna- 
tional copyright regulation would devolve 
on this country alone. Consequently the 
only equivalent which England could offer 
to foreign countries for such an arrange- 
ment would be the admission of their works 
at a duty amounting merely to the excise 
duty on the paper used; and if the Motion 
of the hon. Member were agreed to there 
would thus be but little chance of inducing 
foreign countries to agree to the arrange- 
ment which they proposed. 

Mr. B. HOPE could not see that this 
question had anything to do with copyright. 
He was anxious to sec the elaborate and 
splendidly illustrated foreign works intro- 
duced into this country, partly, perhaps, 
from a selfish motive, for he had been pur- 
chasing several such works lately at a 
great expense; but partly, also, with a 
view of shaming our own literati, whose 
attempts in this way were utterly disgrace- 
ful as compared with those on the Conti- 
nent. He should support the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Dumfries, if he made 
it clear before they went to a division, that 
his proposition did not extend to the in- 
troduction of the piratical editions of 
English works. 

Mr. HAWES said, the Motion of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Ewart) distinctly referred 
to the admission of foreign books pub- 
lished in foreign languages, and the ques- 
tion of piracy of the works of British au- 
thors did not at all arise under it. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he did not see 
why there should necessarily be any con- 
fusion arise from two distinct ideas being 
considered together. It was quite true 
that the duty on the importation of foreign 
books, and the question of copyright, were 
two distinct matters. The former was in- 
teresting to foreign countries, and the 
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latter was chiefly important to this country. 
The Government simply proposed to fo- 
reign countries, ‘‘ If you assist us in pre- 
venting the printing the pirated editions 
of the works of English authors by your 
publishers, we in return will remove the 
duties now chargeable on your books en- 
tering our country.’’ The Act of Parlia- 
ment passed two years ago was intended 
to effect this purpose ; and he thought his 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Board of Trade exercised a sound dis- 
cretion in not interfering with the pro- 
visions of a Statute so recently enacted. 

Mr. AGLIONBY agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Cardwell), that there was no confu- 
sion arising from the two subjects being 
considered conjointly. What he wanted 
to know was, whether the principle which 
they had followed on this subject two years 
ago were to be still acted upon? He 
thought the policy of this Session was en- 
tirely different from the principles of re- 
ciprocity for which the Government con- 
tended in regard to this question. If his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dumfries did 
divide the House on his Motion, he (Mr. 
Aglionby) would certainly vote with him; 
though it was, perhaps, a question whe- 
ther it would be wise or discreet to pro- 
ceed to a division upon it. 

Mr. DISRAELI thought the hon. Se- 
cretary of the Treasury had put the ques- 
tion in a fair light; but he thought he 
had not properly stated the case. He, for 
instance, could understand the -principle 
that Moliére should be introduced into 
Dover, and Shakespeare into Boulogne, 
both duty free. But he was still of opinion 
that nothing could be more indiscreet than 
to mix up the question of permitting Mo- 
liére to come into England with a guarantee 
to English authors that their works should 
not be printed in foreign countries in the 
English language. There was not the 
slightest analogy between the two cases. 
He would say for himself, not arrogantly, 
for he was searcely an English author— 
but it was just and right that an English 
author should be protected in his own 
country. He had the same claim to that 
which other gentlemen had to be protected 
in their lands and houses; undoubtedly, 
therefore, it was right to give protection to 
English authors in their own country. 
But hon. Gentlemen entertained ulterior 
views of increasing the enjoyment of his 
property to an English author. Now he 
thought, as he had always thought, that 
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these were ultra views. It was next to 
impossible that they could suppose an 
English author would be permitted to enjoy 
the advantages of his English property in 
a foreign country, even though reciprocal 
treaties were framed. It might be, as 
Mr. Clay said of free trade, a beautiful 
theory, but it could not be brought about 
in practice. But suppose that by the pro- 
gress of reason and civilization this mag- 
nificent theory could be realized, what had 
that to do with miserable ileas of bargain 
and sale, advanced by the hon. Seeretary 
to the Treasury. To suppose that foreign 
nations would accord this magnificent ho- 
mage to genius for the sake of a few thou- 
sand pounds more or less received at the 
Custom-house, was so absurd and ridicu- 
lous that he would not waste another word 
in exposing it. They had already given 
the English author sufficient protection in 
his own country. Well, but it was 
imagined that he could obtain a greater 
advantage than he at present possessed— 
an advantage which he (Mr. Disraeli) 
thought he was not entitled to possess by 
extending that copyright to foreign coun- 
tries ; but all would agree that at present 
there was not much probability of obtain- 
ing it. In the absence of that probability 
they come to the practical point—should 
the great body of the English people be 
precluded from receiving at a moderate 
rate the works of foreign authors printed 
in foreign languages ?—for he quite agreed 
that the hon. Member for Dumfries should 
make his Motion more explicit. With re- 
gard to the phrase ‘‘ confusion of ideas,” 
when he made use of it, he used the first 
phrase that occurred to him ; but he must 
say that subsequent reflection had not con- 
vinced him that he was not justified in 
using it. He thought there was still con- 
fusion of ideas, and that nothing but con- 
fusion of ideas had let to the mixing up of 
these two questions. The question was 
simply this—whether the people of this 
country should receive free of duty the 
works of foreign authors in a foreign lan- 
guage? And to meet that question as it 
has been met, by quoting a rigmarole Act 
of Parliament which was based on princi- 
ples of reciprocity, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had since elaborately repudiated 
—principles which in this case he thought 
were repugnant to common sense and com- 
mon justice—was a position which the 
House ought not to support them in main- 
taining. 


Dr. BOWRING said, if ever there was 
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a case in which the House was bound to 
give effect to the principles of the right 
hon. Baronet, this was that case. This 
country would derive great benefit from the 
introduction of foreign books, whilst we 
should be affording an admirable example 
to other nations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS admitted the pring. 
ple involved in the proposition of the hon, 
Member for Dumfries; but he did not 
think the reduction would be any great 
advantage, because it was only the richer 
classes who bought foreign books, to whom 
a saving of 2d. or 3d. a volume was of no 
importance. 

Mr. CURTEIS was astonished that 
one of the professed advocates of free trade 
should have brought forward these haras- 
sing Motions ; and he could only say, ifhe 
was the right hon. Baronet, and he was 
put into a minority on this question, he 
would throw up the whole concern at once, 
The hon. Member was a member of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, and it was incon- 
sistent in him now to bring forward a- 
Motion which would probably place a free- 
trade Government in a minority. 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, I am much obliged 
to the hon. Gentleman for the spirit in 
which he has spoken of me; but at the 
same time I beg to assure that hon. Gen- 
tleman, that I knew well, in undertaking 
the task which I have undertaken, that | 
would have many difficulties to contend 
with. At the same time, it is a great ob- 
ject to bring these matters to a conclusion; 
and if I am in a minority to-night, the hon. 
Gentleman may depend upon it that I will 
not be influenced by such considerations. 
Neither that nor any other minor difficulty 
shall induce me to relax my exertions to 
bring these great questions of commercial 
policy to a satisfactory issue. That, Sir, 
is the main object which at present I have 
in view. At the same time, I do hope 
that those hon. Gentlemen who concur 
generally in the policy of the course pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government, who wish 
to see these great and comprehensive mea- 
sures fairly carried out, will support me on 
this occasion. It would now be wise in 
them not to insist on their own views. [ 
can easily conceive that in dealing with 
300 articles many persons may be of opin- 
ion that on this or on that article the Go- 
vernment have gone too far, or not gone 
far enough ; but if you are satisfied, first, 
that there is extreme difficulty in dealing 
with so many articles, and second, if you 
generally approve of the whole measure as 
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one comprehensive plan, I hope hon. Gen- 
tlemen will be content to support it; unless 
they entertain a strong persuasion to the 
contrary, or the wisdom of their policy in 
the particular course be clearly demon- 
strated. I hope they will rather look to 
this measure as a whole, than embarrass 
the Government by opposing it on particu- 
Jar questions. It has been said that the 
loss to the revenue in this case would be 
altogether unimportant. Now, I say, that 
if we had a large surplus, the consideration 
of 10,0007. ought not perhaps to weigh 
with us. At the same time, I must state 
that the reductions which will be proposed 
in the present Session, with the equivalents 
that are to accompany them, will materially 
reduce this surplus ; and if in every case 
of the Tariff hon. Gentlemen are to rise 
and say this is only a question of 10,0000. 
and if considerations of particular cases 
are to overbear questions of revenue, then 
the surplus which still remains will be al- 
together destroyed. There are many arti- 
cles in the Tariff which, if we looked to the 
duties abstractedly, I confess that I do not 
know any ground for maintaining them. 
Take for instance, the case of butter and 
cheese. It is for the sake of the revenue 
that we continue the duties on these arti- 
cles, that revenue amounting to 300,000. 
a year; and it is at considerable risk that 
we have agreed to reduce the duty from 
20s. to 10s. But if you take butter and 
cheese abstractedly from considerations of 
revenue, I think as good a case might be 
made out for the exemption of these articles 
from duty as for corn. Therefore, it is 
impossible to exclude altogether considera- 
tions of revenue; and if you do admit 
these considerations, do not allow the con- 
sideration that it is only 10,000J. to be a 
sufficient argument; because it is these 
several small duties that make up the gross 
revenue. I admit that in the case of fo- 
reign literature, if foreign countries had 
acted as they have done in commercial 
treaties—if they had been disinclined to 
Propose such treaties—I am not prepared 
to say that the principle now under consi- 
deration ought not to be adopted with re- 
gard to international literature. But, in 
point of fact, such treaties are now pending 
both with France and Prussia; and I will 
add, that if treaties of reciprocity can be 
entered into with foreign countries, the 
Interchange of reciprocal benefits will be a 
great argument for regulating our own 
duties, It would be an additional motive 
for us to reduce the duty on the introduc- 
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tion of French brandies into this country, 
if France at the same time reduced her 
duties upon our hardware, either by treaty 
or by mutual arrangement. It is only be- 
cause we have continued these attempts 
for the last ten or fifteen years, and have 
made no progress, that we at last came to 
the resolution that we would exclusively 
study our own advantages ; and that we 
would no longer injure the people of this 
country by debarring them from foreign 
articles, because foreign countries would 
not enter into reciprocal treaties with us. 
If the cause of literature depended on this, 
Iam not to say you ought not to adopt 
this principle. But there are treaties with 
France and Prussia, and if the good effect 
of this measure can be extended, and there- 
by protect the authors of this country 
against those who contribute nothing, I 
think it should. Surely the hon. Gentle- 
man does not mean to injure the English 
author or bookseller by admitting books 
entirely free ; when books printed in this 
country on paper manufactured by English 
manufacturers pay the excise duty? [ Mr. 
Ewart: No, I would not.] In England, if 
a bookseller publish a foreign book—say a 
German grammar—whether a translation 
or not, he must pay the excise duty upon 
the paper of which the volume is composed; 
and surely the hon. Member would not al- 
low a German grammar, published abroad, 
to be brought into this country without 
paying the duty? A noble Friend of mine, 
who perhaps is in the House at the present 
moment, published an_ historical work in 
France—the Life of Condé. [Mr. Ewart: 
Only 100 copies were printed.] | Well, 
without any example, the injustice is clear 
enough. Considering the pendency of ne- 
gotiation, and the possibility of an arrange- 
ment being effected, I hope the House will 
not press this alteration in the Tariff. 

Mr. GISBORNE thought the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member (Mr. Ewart) too 
crude to divide the House upon it, and that 
he would better consult the interests of 
free trade by resting satisfied with the 
credit of the present discussion. Ife there- 
fore advised the hon. Gentleman not to 
divide, but withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. WYSE said, it was the duty of the 
House to give every inducement to the in- 
troduction of foreign literature; and he re- 
marked that he had often derived more in- 
formation upon our own learning and lite- 
rature from German writers than from our 
own. It was nearly the same as to Ita- 
lian. With the exception of Dante, Pe- 
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trarch, and some others of the poets, there 
was not a hundredth part of the Italian 
writers whose works reached this country. 
It happened, too, that those who most 
wished to read them were poor, and the 
egies would therefore be a great 

oon to that numerous class. But, taking 
into consideration the fact that the right 
hon. Baronet was not unfavourable to the 
introduction of foreign literature, he would 
also recommend his hon. Friend to with- 
draw the proposition. 

Mr. EWART was impressed with the 
conviction that it would be impossible to 
oppose this reduction for along period; and 
being convinced that it must come under 
the consideration of the Government in the 
course of next year, and that at the present 
moment he should be able only to carry a 
portion of it—considering also that he was 
a friend to the general measure of the right 
hon. Baronet—knowing, too, that it must 
be carried next year if not this—and fully 
satisfied that this question had now gained 
a victory, he would postpone the Motion. 

Mr. DISRAELI was not surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have been 
satisfied with the moral victory upon which 
he had congratulated himself; and he only 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would consider that there was very little 
chance of their being in a minority until 
the ‘ great and comprehensive’ measure 
was passed. It might be accident the 
other night, when the House was interested 
in asubject of great national interest, that, 
for a moment, feeling there were duties 
without the walls of that [Louse of a para- 
mount nature, they fulfilled their office, and 
IIer Majesty’s Government were in a mino- 
rity. He was sure that would not happen 
again. He was sure that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would instantly rise and assure 
Her Majesty’s Government there was not 
the slightest apprehension until the ‘‘great 
and comprehensive measure” had passed, of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers ever being in a 
minority. He therefore relied upon it that 
in Committee they would be spared the sa- 
crifice of the right hon. Baronet, who, at 
the last moment, when the battle was lost, 
had put on his armour, and, like a Paladin, 
rushed to the fray, bringing Ithuriel’s spear 
to the combat, as his only weapon, saying 
that his Government was not a Govern- 
ment that subsisted for party but for pos- 
terity. ‘‘ Posterity’’ would prove a very 
grand principle, until the ‘great and 
comprehensive measure” was passed. Yet 
there were persons out of doors who would 
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regret that the House of Commons, with 
a majority sympathizing with the question 
at issue, should have felt it necessary to 
vote against their convictions, in order to 
save a Government to which they were op- 
posed. Such was the happy state of Eng. 
lish politics at present. He (Mr. Disraeli) 
congratulated the hon. Member upon a po- 
sition which he must feel to be quite hervie: 
and he congratulated Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment upon their extremely agreeable 
situation. The House had heard almost 
all the Cabinet, and some of the most ce. 
lebrated subalterns, and they had induced 
the House, with a majority against them, 
not to divide; and people might rise next 
morning, and know that they were not to 
be allowed to buy a foreign book, however 
splendid the style or brilliant the genius, 
because Her Majesty’s Government had 
been in danger from the Opposition which 
sat before them, and which, while pretend- 
ing to oppose, were only assisting them to 
that which he (Mr. Disraeli) believed would 
be their ruin. 

CotoneL SIBTHORE’ said, that no 
doubt the hon. Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. Ewart) was very much disappointed 
that the two clerkships for the Treasury 
were filled up. If, however, the hon. 
Member persevered and continued to act 
as he had just done, he might yet perhaps 
succeed to one of them. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The following Articles were agreed to:— 
Brass, manufactures of, for every 

1001. value ; s ‘ . £10 

Powder of, for every 1007. 

value ; : - ; 
Brocade of Gold or Silver, for every 

1002. value ; n : 
Bronze, manufactures of, not parti- 

cularly enumerated, for every 1002. 

value : ; , . ; 
— Powder, for every 1002. value . 
Buck Wheat Meal, the ewt. 

Butter, the ewt. . . , 
of and from a British Possession, 

the ewt. ; ‘ : . F 
Buttons, Metal, for every 1001. value 
Cameos, for every 1002. value 
Candles, viz.— 

——- Spermaceti, the lb. . 
—— Stearine, the lb. . 
— Tallow, the ewt. 
Wax, the lb. ‘ ‘ 
Canes, Walking Canes or Sticks 
mounted, painted, or otherwise 

ornamented, for every 100/¢ value . 
Carriages of all sorts, for every 1002. 

value ‘ ‘ : : : 
Casks, empty, for every 100/. value . 
Cassava Powder, the ewt. ; oh: 

of and from a British posses- 
sion. the cwt. fae 


10 
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Catlins, for every T00Z. value 
Cheese, the ewt. 

_—— of and from a | British Posses- 
sion, the ewt. 

China or Porcelain Ww are, ’ painted or 
plain, gilt or ornamente “d, for every 
1002. value . 

Cider, the tun 

Citron, preserved in salt, for every 
100/. value 

Clocks, for every 1001. vi alue 

Copper manufactures not otherwise 
enumerated or described, and Cop- 
per Plates engraved, for iia 1001. 
value 

Copper or Brass Wire, for ‘every 1000. 


value 


Cotton, articles or mz anufactures of 


Cotton, wholly or in part made up, 
not otherwise charged with Duty, 
for every 1000. value 

— of and from a British Posses- 
sion, for every 1002. value 

Crayons, for every 1002. value 

Crystal, cut or manufactured, for 
every 1001. value 

Cucumbers, preserved in salt, for 
every 100/. value 

— of and from a British Posses- 
sion, fur every 1002. value 

Fish cured, not otherwise enume- 
rated, the ewt. 

Gauze of Thread, 
value 

— of and from a ) British Posses- 
sion, for every 10027. value 

Hair, manufactures of Hair or Goats’ 
Wool and any other material, and 
articles of such manufacture, wholly 
or in part made up, not particularly 
enumerated, or otherwise charged 
with Duty, for every 1002. value 

— of and from a British Posses- 
sion, for every 1002. value 

Hams.of all kinds, the ewt. 

of and from a British Posses- 

sion, the ewt. , . 

Harp Strings, or Lute Strings, 
vered, for every 1000. value 

Hats or Bonnets, viz.— 

— of Chip, the Ib. ° . 

— of Bast, Cane, or Horsehair 
Hats or Bonnets, each Hat or Bon- 
net not excee ding twenty- two inches 
in diameter, the dozen 

— each Hat or Bonnet exe ceding 
twenty-two inches in diameter, the 
doze on ‘ 

— Straw Hats or Bonnet ts, the Ib. 

Hats, Felt, Hair, Wool, or Beaver 
Hats, e woh 

— made of Silk, Silk Shag laid 
upon felt, linen, or other material, 
each - 


for every 1000. 


sil- 
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Upon the Question that the Sy on the 
importation of hops be 21. 5s. per ewt., 


the duty being 41. 10s. 


Mr. CURTEIS suggested that half the 
protection being about to be removed from 
the English hop grower, it was only right 
that the excise duty should be reduced in 
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the same proportion. He knew that many 
of the hop planters of Sussex would prefer 
giving up protection altogether if they 
could. be also freed from the excise duties, 
to having the small protection which would 
be afforded by the proposed measure, 
whilst the excise duties remained un- 
altered. He hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would reconsider the question, as he would 
rather leave it in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s hands than submit a Motion upon 
the subject. 

Sir R. PEEL wished he could, with 
due regard to the revenue, considerably 
reduce the excise duties; that, however, 
was quite separate from the question, 
whether the English hop grower required 
a greater protective duty against the fo- 
reign grower than 21. 5s. per ewt. When 
he last reduced the protection, from 87. 10s. 
to 41. 10s., it was said that the English 
hop grower would be ruined. But what 
had been the consequence? Why the 
whole amount which had been paid from 
that time to the present upon the importa- 
tion of foreign hops had not exceeded 101. 
Surely the hop grower of this country, 
who paid only 18s. to the Excise, could 
compete with the foreign grower who would 
have to pay 2/. 5s. to the Customs. He 
really should have greater difficulty in de- 
fending the remaining high duty upon 
hops, if he were called upon to do so, than 
in defending any other duty which he pro- 
posed to retain; and he thought if the hon. 
Gentleman had been wise, that he would 
silently have passed the item over." Eng- 
lish hops were by far the best that were 
grown in the world. American hops could 
by no means compete with them; and 
taking all things into consideration, he 
was sure that the English grower, even 
with the excise duties, need fear nothing 
from foreign competition. 

Duty on hops agreed to. 

The following Articles were also agreed 
to :— 

Iron and Steel, wrought, not other- 

wise enumerated, for _ 1002. 

value ‘ - £10 
Japanned er Lacquered Ware, for 

every 100/. value ‘ 2-250 
Lace, Viz., Thread for every 1000. 

value : 10 

Made by the hand, * commonly 

called Cushion or Pillow Lace, 

whether of linen, cotton, or silken 

thread, for every 1001. value 
Latten wire, for every 100/. value 
Lead, manufactures of, not other- 

wise enumerated, for every 100/. 

value ‘* é ‘ ; ‘ 
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Leather, manufactures of :— Pencils, for every 1002. value . .£10 

Boots, Shoes, and Calashes, of Slate, for every 1002. value 10 
viz. :-— Perfumery, not otherwise charged, 

Women’s Boots and Calashes, for every 100/. value . ‘ . 10 
the dozen pair. 3 Perry, the tun : 5 

Women’s Boots and Calashes, Pewter, Manufactures of, for every 
if lined or trimmed with fur or 1002. value : 
other trimming, the dozen pair . Platting of Straw, the Ib. 

Women’s Shoes with cork or Pomatum, for every 100/. value 
double soles, quilted shoes and Potato Flour, the ewt. 
clogs, the dozen pair Pots of Stone, for every 1001. value 

Women’s Shoes, if trimmed or Sago, the ewt. . 
lined with fur or any other trim- Sausages or Puddings, the Ib. 
ming, the dozen pair . . Silk Manufactures :-— 

Women’s Shoes of silk, ‘satin, Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk 
jean, or other stuffs, kid, morocco, mixed with metal, or any other 
or other leather, the dozen pair . material, the produce of Europe, 

—— Women’s Shoes, if trimmed or viz. 
lined with fur or any other trim- Silk or Satin, plain, striped, 
ming, the dozen pair . figured, or brocaded, viz. 

Girls’ Boots, Shoes, and Ca- Broad Stuffs, the Ib. 
lashes, not exceeding seven inches Articles thereof not otherwise 
in length, to be charged with two- enumerated, the lb. 
thirds of the above Duties. Or, at the option of the Offi. 

—— Men’s Boots, the dozen pair . cers of the Customs, for 
—— Men’s Shoes, the dozen pair. every 100]. value 

Boys’ Boots and Shoes, not ex- Silk Gauze or Crape, plain, striped, 
ceeding seven inches in length, to figured, or brocaded, viz. 
be charged with two-thirds of the Broad Stuffs, the Ib. 
above Duties. Articles thereof, not otherwise 

Leather Boot Fronts not exceeding enumerated, the Ib. 
nine inches in height, the dozen Or, at the option of the Offi- 
pair. cers of the Customs, for 
Leather Boot Fronts exc eeding nine every 100. value 
inches in height, the dozen pair . Gauze of all descriptions, mixed 
Leather cut into shapes, or any article with silk, satin, or any other ma- 
made of Leather, or any manufac- terials in less proportion than 
ture whereof Leather is the most one-half part of the fabric, viz. 
valuable part, not otherwise enu- Broad Stuff, the lb. 
merated or described, for every Articles thereof, not otherwise 
1002. value ; . enumerated, the Ib. 
Linen, or Linen and Cotton, viz.— Or, and at the option of the Of- 

Cambrices and Lawns, commonly cers of the Customs, for every 
called French Lawns, the piece 1007. value . 
not exceeding eight yards in Velvet, plain or figured, viz. Broad 
length, and not exceeding seven- Stuffs, the lb. ‘ 
eighths of a yard in breadth, and so Articles thereof, not otherwise 
in breadth, and so in proportion enumerated, the lb. 
for any greater or less quantity, Or, and at the option of the Ofti- 
Plain, the piece . . cers of the Customs, for every 

Bordered Handkerchiefs, the 1002. value : 
piece . Ribbons, plain Silk, of one “colour 

Lawns of any sort, not French, only, the lb. ‘ 
for every 100/. value. ‘ ‘ ‘plain Satin, of one colour 

—— Damasks, the square yard . . only, the lb. 

Damask Diaper, the ‘capa ‘Silk or Satin, striped, figured, 

yard ] or brocaded ;_ or plain Ribbons 

Sails, not in ‘actual use of a of more than one colour, the Ib. 
British ship, and not fit and neces- Gauze or Crape, plain, 
sary for such ship, and when other- striped, figured, or brocaded, the 
wise disposed of, for every 1002. Ib. : ; ; : 

value 7 I Gauze mixed with Silk, 

Articles, Manufactures of Lin- Satin, or other materials of less 
en, or of Linen mixed with Cotton, proportion than one half part of 
or with Wool wholly or in part the fabric, the Ib. 
made up, not particularly enumer- Velvet, or Silk embossed 
ated, or otherwise charged with with Velvet, the Ib. : 
Duty, for every 100/. value . ; Artificial Flowers, wholly, or in 

Musical Instruments, for ony 1001. part of Silk, for every 1000. 
value . 4 ° value 

Mustard Flour, the ewt. Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk 

Paper, printed, painted or stained and any other material called 
Paper, or Paper Hangings, or Plush, commonly used for 
Flock Paper, the square yard .. 0 making hats, thelb. . ° 
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me Silk Net, or Tricot, the 


Pe Silk Lace, or Net called 
Tulle, the Ib. 

Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk 
mixed with any other mate- 
rials, not particularly enu- 
merated, or otherwise charged 
with Duty, for every 1001. 
value 

— of or from a . British Posses- 
sion, for every 1007. value 

Millinery, of Silk, or of which the 
greater part of the material is 

Silk, viz. 

Turbans or Caps, each . F 

Hats or Bonnets, each 

Dresses, each 

Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk 
and any other materials, and 
articles of the same wholly or 
partially made up, not parti- 
eularly enumerated or other- 
wise charged with duty, for 
every 100. value 

Silk Worm Gut, for every 1001. ‘value 
Skins, articles manufactured of Skins 
or Furs, for every 1007. value 

Of and from a British Posses- 
sion. ‘ ‘ . 

Soap, Hard, the ewt. H 

Of and from a British Posses- 

sion, the ewt. 

— Soft, the ewt. 
Of and from a British Po ‘osses- 
sion, the ewt. 

— Naples, the ewt. 

Spa Ware, for every 1000. value 


Spirits or Strong Waters of all sorts, 
viz. 

— For every gallon ofsuch Spirits 
or strong Waters of any strength 
not exceeding the strength of proof 
by Sykes’s hydrometer, and so in 
proportion for any greater or less 
strengththan the strength of proof, 
and for any greater or less quan- 
tity than a gallon, viz. 

— not being Spirits or Strong 
Waters the produce of any British 
Possession in America, or any 
British Possession within the limits 
of the East India Company’s Char- 
ter, and not being sweetened Spi- 
rits or Spirits mixed with any ar- 
ticle, so that the degree of strength 
therefore cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained by such hydrometer, the 
gallon ° 

Starch, theewt. . 

Of and from a British Posses- 
sion, the ewt. 

From and after the Ist of Feb- 
ruary 1849, the ewt. 

—— Gum of, torrified or calcined, 
commonly called British Gum, the 
cwt. . ° : ° . : 

Of and from a British Posses- 
sion, the ewt. . 

— Gum of, torrifled or calcined, 
commonly ealled British Gum, 
from and after the Ist February 
1849, the ewt. . . . 
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Steel, Manufactures of, for — 100. 
- £10 


value . 
Tallow, the cwt. 
Of and from a ’ British Posses- 
sion, the ewt. : ° 
Tapioca, the ewt. 
Tin, Manufactures of, not otherwise 
enumerated, for every 100/. value. 
Tobacco Pipes of Clay, for every 
1007. value < ‘ 
Tongues, the ewt. 
Of and from a British Posses- 
sion, the cwt. 
Turnery, not otherwise described, for 
every 1002. value . ‘ 
Twine, for every 100/. value 
Of and from a British Posses- 
sion, for every 1007. value 
V arnish, not otherwise described, for 
every 1002. value . ‘ ‘ 
Verjuice, the ton ;: ° 
Waters, for every 1007. value . . 10 
Washing Balls, the ewt. 1 
Wax, Sealing Wax, for every 1007. 
value . . 10 
Whip “'ord, for every y 1002. value . 10 0 0 


The above Articles having been read 
by the Chairman, 

Dr. BOWRING regretted that French 
wines had not been included in the Resolu- 
tions. French wines could be bought at 
2d. or 4d. per bottle, and if the duty were 
lowered to 2s. or 2s. 6d. per gallon, excel- 
lent wines would be accessible to the 
people of this country at 1s. per bottle, 
which would be conferring a great be- 
nefit upon them. It was a curious fact, 
that notwithstanding the increase which 
had taken place in the population, there 
was 200 years ago a greater quantity of 
French wines then consumed than at the 
present moment. Though he felt that he 
ought to offer no impediment to the pro- 
gress of a measure so important as that 
which the right hon. Baronet had intro- 
duced to the notice of the House, yet he 
begged respectfully and earnestly to re- 
commend him to apply to this case his own 
principle, and obtain for the people of 
England an excellent and a cheap bever- 
age; and he was quite sure that the con- 
sequence would be, that he would create a 
power and influence elsewhere which would 
be found advantageous in every respect. 

Sm R. PEEL did not think that the 
falling-off in the consumption of wine to 
which the hon. Member alluded was at- 
tributable to the duty alone. There had 
been a great change in the habits of the 
people of this country. Much might, no 
doubt, be said in favour of reducing the 
duty on French wines; and so there might 
in favour of a reduction of the duty on tea; 
but there must be some limit to the re- 
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ductions of revenue in this country; and he 
only asked the House not to be too preci- 
pitate and too rash in reducing the re- 
venue, particularly on the great articles of 
consumption. He was happy to think that 
the doctrines of free trade were making 
great progress in other countries; and he 
had no doubt that ultimately, although op- 
posed by the French Chambers, the French 
Government would be supported by the 
great mass of public opinion in their at- 
tempts to relax their commercial code. 
The great body of consumers, he believed, 
would not continue so patient as they had 
been, and would not submit to see their 
interests sacrificed by those who had a mo- 
nopoly in that country. He hoped also 
that the day was not far distant when there 
would be a better feeling in the French 
Chambers on this subject. 


Customs and Corn 


The following Resolutions were agreed 
to °— 


Wire, Gilt or Plated, or Silver, for 
every 100. value , -£10 0 0 
Woollens, Articles or Manufactures 
of Wool not being Goats’ Wool, 
or of Wool mixed with Cotton, 
wholly or in part made up, not 
otherwise charged with Duty, for 
every 1002. value : ; : 
Of and from a British Posses- 
sion, for every 1002. value.  *% 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandize, 
being either in part or wholly ma- 
nufactured, and not being enume- 
rated or described, not otherwise 
charged with Duty, and not pro- 
hibited to be imported into or used 
in Great Britain or Ireland, for 
every 1000. value . 


10 0 0 


0 0 


10 0 0 


On the Question that in lieu of the duties 
of Customs now chargeable on the Articles 
undermentioned, imported into the United 
Kingdom, the following duties shall be 
charged, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury to explain the principle on 
which he has acted in this Tariff. When 
the question of the Corn duty was dis- 
eussed in 1815, Lord Grenville, as was 
well known, made a memorable protest 
against the imposition of any duty upon 
that article, when Lord Grey said, * If 
you let the manufacturer have his corn 
cheap, why not let the farmer have his coat 
cheap?” To which Lord Grenville answered 
that the request was perfectly reasonable, 
and that he meant to do away with the 
protection upon woollen cloth as well as 
with the protection upon corn. I observe, 
however, that in the present Tariff it is 
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proposed to retain a duty of 10 per cent 
upon a number of manufactured articles, 
Now, for my part, I can see no objection 
to this during the intermediate time that 
the Corn Laws last; but when in 1849 the 
duty upon wheat, barley, and oats shall be 
reduced to a nominal duty of 1s., I confess 
I cannot see the principle upon which you 
can maintain a duty of 10 per cent on 
manufactures. I can understand Gentle. 
men who are in favour of protection as. 
senting to this as part of a system which 
ought to be maintained; but with respect 
to the right hon. Baronet, who now main- 
tains what seems to a majority of the 
House a sound principle on the subject, 
and when we are now beginning a new 
career in this country with respect to trade 
and commerce, I do not see the principle 
upon which we maintain these duties. | 
know that there are several articles of 
manufacture on which the duty is entirely 
taken off, but in respect to articles in which 
competition is feared there is a duty of 10 
per cent still maintained, and I wish to 
know on what principle this is done ? 

Sir R. PEEL said, that at present on the 
chief articles of manufacture entering into 
the clothing of the poorer classes, there was 
an absolute and immediate reduction of 
duty. The noble Lord would recollect that 
10 per cent was all the duty now leviable 
on the articles to which he had referred. 
On cotton, woollen, and linen goods there 
had been a total repeal of the duty, not 
at the end of three years, but instantane- 
ously. The noble Lord might as well ask 
him why, if he adopted a total and imme- 
diate repeal of the duties on cotton, woollen, 
and linen goods, he at the same time re- 
tained the duties on corn for three years? 
He (Sir R. Peel) should have just as great 
difficulty in answering that question, as in 
answering that which the noble Lord 
actually asked. The total amount of re- 
venue received on the articles to which the 
noble Lord referred, amounted to not less 
than 2,300,0001. ; and, as he had before 
stated, considerations of revenue must 
partly influence the decision of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. With respect to many 
of those articles, he was not prepared to 
propose an instantaneous repeal of the 
duties; nor did he at present consider it 
advisable that at the end of three years the 
whole of the duties on these manufactured 
articles should cease. If at the end of 
three years, without danger, in conse- 
quence of the reductions of duties on Colo- 
nial articles and articles of provisions, 
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the reduction could be made, it would be 
qpen to the House to make it; and if 
the noble Lord, being then Minister, should 
come down and propose a reduction of those 
duties to the extent of 3 per cent to 7 per 
cent, Parliament would be at liberty to 
adopt it. On the whole, the principle he 
jaid down was the instantaneous repeal of 
allduties on the chief articles which entered 
into the consumption of the poor, a total 
abolition of the Corn Laws to take place at 
the end of three years, and a reduction to 
10 per cent of the duties on manufactures; 
and he could not give a better answer 
to the question of the noble Lord than 
to say, that at the end of three years it 
would be perfectly open to Parliament to 
consider what ought then to be done wish 
these duties. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL quite agreed that, 
making so great a change, they ought not 
to affect the revenue materially, contrary 
to the opinion of the Government; but if 
he looked at these articles, he found that 
they only produced GUO, or TOOL. a year 
to the revenue, which could not be consi- 
dered material. Of course, he did not 
mean to include such articles as silk. On 


the whole, however, seeing that the right 
hon. Gent!eman’s protection was not very 


great, and that the subject would be open 
for the future opinion of Parliament, he 
should rest contented with the answer of 
the right hon, Gentleman. 

Mr. T. BARING said, if the House 
were to adopt the noble Lord’s proposition, 
they should be sacrificing altogether the 
revenue derived from indirect taxation. 
The reduction of duty proposed would not, 
he believed, render these goods one farthing 
ayard cheaper to the consumer. On the 
plan that the noble Lord advocated, of tak- 
ing off all duties, they would not only not 
benefit the consumer, and not benefit the 
manufacturer, and not enlarge their trade, 
but they would be making the whole of the 
Customs duties fall on a few—twelve or 
fifteen—articles, which would make it a 
taxation on population ; but if the popula- 
tion of this country once saw that articles 
in which they were mainly interested were 
made the principal objects of taxation, he 
thought they would never be content to let 
tea, tobacco, and coffee be taxed, when 
agates and articles down to vellum were 
not taxed. The country must have direct 
taxation in that case; and, if so, he would 
leave the noble Lord to say how he, with 
such @ taxation on capital, could help driv- 
ing capital out of the country. That was 
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the ground on which he had felt great 
doubt about the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in throwing away hundreds of 
thousands of pounds without any advantage 
to anybody, which, if the revenue could 
have spared the amount, might have been 
applied to the reduction of the duty on tea, 
or other articles of great importance to the 
country. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the system 
of which the hon. Member spoke might 
be good or might be bad; but it was not 
the system which he (Lord J. Russell) 
had spoken of. He had spoken of ar- 
ticles of which the duties had been im- 
posed for the sake of revenue. He saw 
that 625/. was the amount of revenue 
derived from woollen goods. Surely the 
hon. Member would not say that sum was 
material on a question of revenue. He 
(Lord J. Russell) should have thought, 
whether it were wise or unwise to reduce 
the whole revenue of the Customs to 10 or 
12 articles, that at least no one would deny 
it was not desirable to have 1,100 articles 
of taxation; and he said that where the ar- 
ticle did not yield a revenue, when the 
duty was put on for the purpose of protec- 
tion, now, when the system was to take 
off protection from agriculture, such pro- 
tective duty not yielding a revenue on ma- 
nufactured goods, ought to be abolished 
also. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the noble Lord could 
hardly pronounce what would be the effect 
of the abolition of the duty of 10 per cent 
at the end of three years, since he could 
not yet tell what would be the effect at the 
end of three years of reducing the 20 per 
cent duty to 10 per cent. 

Mr. HUME was surprised to hear such 
doctrines from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
T. Baring). The hon. Gentleman seemed 
to be retreating to times which he (Mr. 
Ilume) hoped would never return. The 
hon. Gentleman’s doctrines were unac- 
countable, except on the supposition that 
he had not read the Papers already on the 
Table. He would have found from the 
Report of the Import Duties Committee, 
that of 1,150 articles of taxation, 1,000, as 
they showed, might be struck off, at a loss 
of not above between 5001. and 6001. a 
year to the revenue. What had been the 
result of the reductions already made by 
the right hon. Baronet? He had struck 
off about 500 articles the first year, and 
7 Had any reduction in the 


75 the next. 
reyenue taken place? On the contrary, 
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there had been an increase in all the de- 
partments of it. It had been found that a 
revenue of 22,000,000/. comprised only 
22 articles. The hon. Gentleman had a 
great fear of direct taxation: he thought it 
one of the great merits of the right hon. 
Baronet’s policy that it was bringing them 
to a more direct taxation of capital and 
property. Under a better system they 
might do away with the Excise depart- 
ment entirely; the collection of the duties 
on malt and spirits might be turned over 
to the Custom-house, the licenses might be 
given to the Board of Stamps, and then 
there would be left no need of the Excise 
at all, which at present cost 900,000/. a 
year. The right hon. Baronet had been 
successful upon all the principles he had 
Jaid down; he hoped he would proceed and 
depend upon direct taxation as much as 
possible. 

Sm R. PEEL intended to-morrow to 
move for a great number of Returns, to 
which he hoped the attention of the House 
would be directed. They would refer to 
the effect of taking off the duties on wool, 
flax, linen, and shipping; in many points 
it would be of great importance the House 
should be acquainted with them before 


proceeding on the subject the hon. Mem- 
ber behind him (Mr. T. Baring) and the 


noble Lord had referred to. He should 
move for these Returns; and if any hon. 
Gentleman thought they were incomplete, 
though unintentionally so, and that any 
supplemental information was required, he 
should be perfectly ready to give any other 
returns that might be thought calculated 
to afford information on the subject. Re- 
duetions last year were made upon the 
glass duties and the duties on auctions. 
One of the grounds on which he invited 
the House to consent to that reduction was, 
that it would enable them to make a reduc- 
tion in the Excise establishment; the sav- 
ing in the salaries of officers in the Excise 
alone, mainly owing to the auction duty 
having been repealed, and the reduction of 
the duty on glass, was 52,6361. ; thus, the 
public had not only the advantage of the 
improvement in the manufacture of glass, 
arising from the removal of the Excise re- 
strictions, but from the saving in the ex- 
pense of the Excise establishment also. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE, with reference to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, did not consider a saving of 
500,0001. per annum, which he (Mr. Hume) 
considered such a trifle, an equivalent for 
the change in commercial policy to which 
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the right hon. Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government was about to sub. 
ject the country. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
thought that as the Custom-houses myst 
be retained, the argument that becanse 
small duties were levied at some expense 
they were not worth collecting, tended 
directly in absurdum. 

Mr. AtperMAN COPELAND observed 
that if he could have obtained as much 
labour as he required, he could have ear. 
ried on an immense trade. The public 
had not benefited by the right hon. Baro. 
net’s alteration of the duties on glass s9 
much as they would have done, if there 
had not been a scarcity of labour. 

Mr. HUDSON said, that although there 
had been an increase on the article of 
glass, and that such increase would most 
probably continue, the question was, whe- 
ther any protection was to be continued to 
manufactures, when it had been totally 
withdrawn from agriculture? The right 
hon. Baronet had not announced his in- 
tention to abolish protection on manufac. 
tures at the end of three years; but the 
country would expect that if protection 
were removed from agriculture, it would 
also be taken off manufactures. The coun- 
try, he repeated, would look for justice in 
this respect; and if even-handed justice 
was to be dealt out, protection ought to be 
taken from manufactures as well as agri- 
culture. Whether the present tax could 
be considered a protection to manufactures 
or not, the country would think it a tax of 
10 per cent., and would demand its re- 
moval. He hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would well consider whether he could not 
confirm the entire principle, and say, “ Pro- 
tection to all classes shall cease at the 
expiration of three years.”’ Protection 
could not, with any degree of consistency, 
be withdrawn from agriculture while the 
taxes on tea, sugar, and malt were re- 
tained. The principle, in his opinion, 
ought to be applied to all classes or to 
none. 

Dr. BOWRING was rejoiced to hears 
Gentleman connected with an establish- 
ment known to the ends of the earth ex- 
press opinions so favourable to free trade, 
and declare his desire to have what might 
so justly be called ‘the burdens” of pro- 
tection removed from the manufacturing 
classes. 

Mr. BORTHWICK believed that the 
principles of the question had been placed 
on a clear and intelligible basis by the 
noble Lord the Member for London; and 
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called the attention of the House to the 
fact that no impediment had been thrown 
in the way of the discussion by his (Mr. 
Borthwick’s) hon. Friends on that side of 
the House, whilst hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and many supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government, had adopted a different line 
of conduct. 

Mr. DUNCAN, as the representative 
of a considerable manufacturing constitu- 
ency, begged leave to assure the House, 
that so far from the manufacturers being 
desirous of retaining any protective duties 
for three years, or even one year, they did 
not desire their continued existence for one 


moment. 

Cartas HARRIS regretted that a 
spirit of compensation to the agricultural 
interest had been so completely neglected 
in the formation of the present Tariff, and 
recommended the reduction of duties on tin, 
and the abolition of the malt tax, as likely to 
prove of essential service to the farmers. 

Resolutions to be reported. 

The whole of the remaining Resolutions 
were then agreed to as follows :— 


4, Resolved—That in lieu of the Duties of Cus- 
toms now chargeable on the Articles under men- 
tioned imported into the United Kingdom, the 
following Duties shall be charged, from and after 
the Ist day of June, 1846, viz. 

Sens, viz :— 
Canary, the ewt. , F é 
Of and from a British Pos- 
session, the cwt. 

Carraway, the ewt. —. , . 

— Of and from a British Pos- 

session, the ewt. 

Carrot, the ewt. . ‘ i 

— Of and trom a British Pos- 

session, the ewt. é 

Clover, the ewt. ‘ js ‘. 

— Of and from a British Pos- 

session, the ewt. 

leek, the ewt. . " : P 

— Of and from a British Pos- 

session, the ewt. 

Mustard, the ewt. ‘ ‘ ; 

—— Of and from a British Pos- 

session, the ewt. 

Qnion, the ewt. . - P < 

— Of and from a British Pos- 

session, the ewt. . “ 

All other Seeds not particularly 

enumerated or described, or 

otherwise charged with Duty, 

for every 1001. value ; . 60 0 
— Of and from a British Pos- 

session, for every 1000. value 210 0 

5, Resolved—That the Duties of Customs charge- 
able upon the Goods, Wares, and Merchandize 
hereafter mentioned, imported into the United 
Kingdom, shall cease and determine, viz. 

Anuuats, living, viz :— 

Asses, 

Goats, 

Kids, 

‘4 ‘a ‘a y ; 
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Oxen and Bulls, 

Cows. Be 

Calves. « 9? 

Horses, Mares, Geldings, Coltheats. 

Mules. Y, > 

Sheep. ~, 

Lambs. 

Swine and Hogs. 

Pigs, sucking. 

Bacon. 

Beef, fresh, or slightly salted. 

Beef salted, not being corned Beef. 

Bottles of Earth and Stone empty. 

Casts of Busts, Statues, or Figures. 

Caviare. 

Cherry Wood, being Furniture Wood. 

Cranberries. 

Cotton Manufactures, not being articles wholly or 
in part made up, not otherwise charged witli 
Duty. . 

Enamel. 

Gelatine. 

Glue. 

Hay. 

Hides, or pieces thereof, tawed, curried, varnished, 
japanned, enamelled, Muscovy or Russia Hides, 
or pieces thereof, tanned, coloured, shaved, or 
otherwise dressed, and Hides, or pieces thereof, 
in any way dressed, not otherwise enumerated. 

Ink for Printers. 

Inkle, wrought. 

Lamp Black. 

Linen, viz. Plain Linens and Diaper, whether 
chequered or striped with Dye Yarn or not, and 
Manufactures of Linen, or of Linen mixed with 
Cotton, or with Wool, not particularly enume- 
rated, or otherwise charged with Duty, not 
being articles wholly or in part made up. 

Magna Grecia Ware. 

Manuscripts. 

Maps and Charts, or parts thereof, plain or co- 
loured. 

Mattresses. 

Meat, salted or fresh, not otherwise described. 

Medals, of any sort. 

Palmetto, Thatch Manufactures, 

Parchment. 

Partridge Wood, being Furniture Wood. 

Pens. 

Plantains. 

Potatoes. 

Pork, fresh. 

salted, not Hams. 

Purple Wood, being Furniture Wood. 

Silk, Thrown, dyed, viz ; 

Singles or Tram, Organzine or Crape Silk. 

Telescopes. 

Thread, not otherwise enumerated or described. 

Woollens, viz :—Manufactures of Wool, not being 
Goats’ Wool, or of Wool mixed with Cotton, not 
particularly enumerated or described ; not other- 
wise charged with Duty, not being articles wholly 
or in part made up. . 

Vegetables, all, not otherwise enumerated or de- 
scribed. 

Vellum. 

6. Resolved—That, from and after the 5th day 
of April, 1847, the Duties of Customs now payable 
upon the Foreign Goods under mentioned shall 
cease and determine, and that in lieu thereof there 
shall be charged the following Duties on such Fo- 
reign Goods on their importation into the United 
Kingdom, viz. ' 


2E 
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From and after | | From and after 


ARTICLES. 
5 April, 1847. | 5 April, 1848 








Upon Timber and Wood Goods not otherwise charged, viz. a a? £s @ 
Timber or Wood, not being Deals, Battens, Boards, Staves, Hand- ; 
spikes, Oars, Lathwood, or other Timber or Wood, sawn, split, or 
otherwise dressed, except hewn, and not being Timber or Wood | 
otherwise charged with Duty, . . the load of 50 cubic fect 
Deals, Battens, Boards, or other Timber or Wood, sawn 
or split, and not otherwise charged with Duty, 
the load of 50 cubie feet 
— Staves, if exceeding 72 inches in length, 7 inches in breadth, 
or 3h inches in thickness, i . the load of 50 cubic feet 
Firewood, . . the fathom of 216 cubic feet 
Handspikes, not exe ceeding 7 feet in length, . . the 120 
———_—__—_—_-- exceeding 7 fo et in length . - the 120 
-— Knees, under 5 inches square : > . the 120 
5 inches and under 8 inches square, , . the 120 
Lathwood, . - * . the fathom of 216 cubic feet 
— Oars, . . ° . the 120 
Spars or Poles under 22 feet in length, and under 4 inches 
in niin. : . the 120 
2 feet in length and upwards, and under 4 inches in 
aiblen, ; . . the 120 
of all lengths, 4 inches and under 6 inches in dia- 
meter, the 120 
Spokes for Wheels, not exceeding 2 2 feet in length, the 1,000 a. @ 
exceeding 2 feet in length, ‘ ; . the 1,000 4 0 
Wood, planed, or otherwise dressed or prepared for use, and 
not particularly enumerated nor otherwise charged with Duty . 0 6 0 
per foot of per foot of 
cubie contents, | cubic contents, 
and further for | and further for 
every £100 every £100 
value, £10 value, £10 

















Or, in lieu of the Duties imposed upon Wood by | Boards, Deals, Deal Ends, and Plank, by Tale, if 
the load according to the cubie content, the im- | of or from Foreign Countries, according to the 
porter may have the option, at the time of passing | following Dimensions, viz. :— 
the first entry, of entering Battens, Batten Ends, 





From and after 5th | From and after 5th 
April, 1847. April, 1848. 


| Above 1} 





ARTICLES. 7 . - i Above 1} | ee ewe 
Not above | Not above inch and not e above inch and not 


. | ; : : : 
shes | ; ie inch in s,s 
: a om ecue above 23 in thie kness above 24 in 
ric CK 3. . H B ‘ss. e 
: thickness. thickness. 





Battens and Batten Ends :— a a na 2 
Not above 6 feet in length . the 120 a 1 
Above 6 and not above 9 feet in | 

length . ‘ . the 120 sks 16 11 3-107; - i > 9 
Above 9 and not above 12 feet in 

length . ; . the 120 os 9 3 18 6; 1 
Above 12 and not above 15 feet in | 

length . . the 120 = H q DB Ss 2 | 

| 
' 
| 


d.| £s. d.,| £8. d. 
8 9 3; 018 6 


Ss. 
4 


9 
Above 15 and not above 18 feet in 
length . & . the 120 nee : 8 | 


Above 18 and not above 21 feet in 
length . * 5 .- the 120 eee 462 812 4} 


9 


3 6 
Not above | Not above | Above 1} | Not above | Above 1} 
Boards, Deals, Deal Ends, and | 9} inches | 1} inch in jinchand not) 1} inch in inchanduot 
Plank :— in width | thickness. | above 3} in| thickness. above 3} in 
thickness. | thickness. 
Not above 6 feet in length . the 120 ar 119 6} 319 0; 1 ¢§ 219 8 
Above 6 and not above 9 feet in 
length. : . the 120 | 219 3] 515 2 
Above 9 and not above 12 feet in 
apt slew He 190 319 0 


” 
é 
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Artic.es.— Continued. | te plies 


94 inches 
in width. 


From and after 5th 
April, 1848, 


From and after 5th 
April, 1847. 
Above 1} | 
inch and not 
above 3} in 
thickness. 





| Above 1} 

inch and not 
above 3} in 
thickness. 


Not above 
1} inch in | 
thickness. 


Not above 
14 inch in 
thickness. 





£ s. d. 
Above 12 and not above 15 feet in 
length . . ° the 120 | 
Above 15 and not above 18 feet in | 
length . * : the 120 
Above 18 and not above 21 feet in | 
length the 120 


Above 94 
inches and 
not above 
11} in 
Width. 
Not above 6 feet in length the 120 | ape 
Above 6 and not’ above 9 feet in 
length . : . . the 120 
Above 9 and not above 12 feet in 
length . . : . the 120 
Above 12 and not above 18 feet in 
length . A ‘ . the 120 
Above 15 and not above 18 feet in 
length “ the 120 
Above 18 and not above 21 feet in 
length . " ° the 120 





d. d. £s. d. 


| 
| 


& 8. £& s. 


£ 
41810} 917 8] 8 "84 
1117 4 8 17 10 


13 16 


— 


10 7:4 





~ 
‘ 





ll 8) | 2 | 
| 


15 





19 


7 3 6 5 10 0 
8 7 6 6 5 


8 | 12 4 





| 
| 





House adjourned at a quarter to One 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 10, 1846. 


Minutes.) Petitions PRESENTED. From Provost, Ma- 
gistrates, and Town Council of the Royal Burgh of Forres, 
for Repeal of the Legacy Duty.—From Rothes and For- 
dyce, against the present Practice of Granting Spirit Li- 
ecenses to Keepers of Toll Houses in Scotland.—From 
Limerick, and a great number of other places, for Pro- 
tection to the Agricultural Interest.—From Landowners | 
and others interested in the Cultivation of Hops in the | 
County of Sussex, against the Repeal of the Hop Duty.— 
From Physicians and Surgeons of the Public Medical In- 
stitutions of the City of Cork, and its Vicinity, for the 
Better Regulation and more Efficient Support of the | 
Medical Charities (Ireland).—From Bowden, against the 
Reorganization of the Militia—From Master, Wardens, 
and Freemen of the Clothworkers of the City of London, | 
against the Charitable Trusts Bill. 





STATE OF IRELAND. 

Lord BROUGHAM rose to present a 
petition from the Marquess of Westmeath, 
a Member of their Lordships’ House, but 
petitioning in his private capacity as a 
holder of land in Ireland. He (Lord 
Brougham) was not answerable for the 
statements in the petition; but this he | 
would say, that if any thing like what was | 
said by the noble Marquess were true, he | 
had never heard of any civilized country | 
being in such a state as that part of Ire- 
land in which the noble Marquess’s pro- 


perty was situated—the county of Roseom- 
mon. The noble and learned Lord pro- 
ceeded to read from the petition :— 


“That your petitioner has been, for nearly 
thirty-two years, possessed of about 1,200 Irish 
acres of land in the parish of Kilglass, barony of 
Ballintobber, county of Roscommon, in Ireland. 
That neither his late father nor petitioner himself 
ever gave a lease or subdivided land for the pur- 
pose of making a freehold. That petitioner has 
always been desirous of introducing a good system 
of husbandry upon his estates, and improving the 
condition of his tenantry in every way; but that 
his tenantry, generally, in this parish, have fos- 
tered inveterate habits of dishonesty and fraud, 
and counteracted him to the utmost of their power 
during that long period in his endeavours by an 
enlightened system to better their condition. That 
such a system of combination exists that no tenant, 
if even reasonably disposed, dare follow peti- 
tioner’s recommendations or wishes for the im- 
provement of a barbarous system of occupation 
and culture.” 

The petitioner then proceeded to describe 
the ruinous effect of the conacre system on 
his property, and went on to say :— 


“ That your petitioner’s estate is all but ruined 
by this system; and by combination established 


| through terror, and confirmed by fraud, among 


the tenants, the most gross untruths have been 
fabricated in Ireland, to be propagated in Great 
Britain, for the purpose of imposing on well- 
meaning simple persons, and inducing them to 
attribute the disturbances of Ireland to the mis- 
management and extortion of landlords. That 
the purpose of these misrepresentations is to pre- 
judice Parliament, and indispose it to give Jand- 
2E2 
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lords the relief of any justice in their case. That 
for the same ends, and simultaneously, a yell of 
agitation and sedition is propagated to screen 
these aggressions and encroachments upon pro- 
perty, and to produce general confusion through- 
out the country. The petitioner therefore feels 
himself compelled to place an undeniable cata- 
logue of crime and villany, of which he has been 
the victim, on this particular estate, which will be 
found to be an answer to whatever exaggerated 
or untrue statements either dupes or knaves may 
deal in or advance to conceal or disguise the truth 
from Parliament.” 

After further stating the evils to which he 
was subjected from the tenants who con- 
tinued on his land against his will, the peti- 
tioner proceeded to say :— 

“ That your petitioner begs to represent to your 
Lordships that the same persons, or their families, 
are mostly, with little exception, occupiers against 
the will and wish of your petitioner of the same 
land; that a confederacy of a still more lawless 
and brutal kind has been just recently formed 
among them, evinced by an open declaration of a 
determination to pay no further rent to your peti- 
tioner at all, of which they now owe mostly two 
years, besides arrears ; that the present disease in 
the potato crop is the pretext in some respect for 
this conduct ; but is no reason whatever, in point 
of fact, as your petitioner’s rents have been paid 
in other places of the same county ; and that the 
occupiers who hold from your petitioner direct, 
ought not to be justified by the chicanery which 
the law permits from paying him, because there 


may be poverty and distress among the squatters 
and their families, who have notoriously, against 
law, reason, and the faith of contracts, been per- 
mitted to subdivide and appropriate petitioner’s 
lands among themselves to petitioner’s extreme in- 


jury. That your Lordships may have no doubt of 
the cruel hardships and privations which many 
landlords in that country are suffering under, 
while exposed to continual obloquy in this; and in 
proof that much of the stated distress in Ireland 
is simulated, your petitioner has but to refer to 
the fact that a tax has been, under the influence 
of undue excitement for six years past levied on 
the tenantry and people of that country in the 
Romish chapels, called the ‘O’Connell tribute,’ 
amounting, according to the official published ac- 
count, to upwards of 127,8692., and for which the 
usual annual proclamation has been made on an 
early Sunday to repeat. That it is pretended this 
tax is a voluntary contribution ; but, whether it 
be so or not, it is certain the tenantry could not 
contribute to it if the law was in the ascendant 
until they had honestly acquitted themselves of 
their just obligations.” 

He (Lord Brougham) had often heard it 
observed that the Irish were the most 
charitable people in the world, nor would 
he quarrel with them for giving dole to any 
mendicant, great or little—poor creatures! 
but if they chose to spend so large a sum 
as 127,869/. in six years on what was 
called the ‘‘O’Connell Tribute,”’ they cer- 
tainly ought not to come to England and 
ask for relief to the amount of 500,000/. 
The noble and learned Lord concluded by 
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the prayer of the petition, which was as 
follows :— 

“That your petitioner prays your Lordships to 
provide that no occupation of any description of 
land in a country so exclusively agricultural as 
Ireland is, may be encouraged or permitted by 
law, without certain and immediate securities to 
control and enforce contracts; that laxity may 
not, as at present, necessarily lead to fraud, chi- 
eanery, perjury, demoralization, and disturbance ; 
that means may be devised by the wisdom of your 
Lordships to have agreements promptly enforced, 
of which no man could justly complain; that in. 
dustry and thrift may be encouraged, and oyer- 
holding by illegal combination rendered a punish- 
able offence, as a forcible possession is now pre- 
sumed to be. That, as this statement is not over- 
charged, but very generally a true picture of the 
state of the whole of the same district, your peti- 
tioner prays your Lordships to pass a law whe-eby 
persons in the occupation of land not their own 
may be prevented in limine from subdividing the 
land of other persons against the will and wish of 
the proprietors, and against the faith of their own 
contracts, instead of driving proprietors to a re- 
medy by ejectment after the injury is done, which 
Irish tenants in many places now think, when 
used, ought to be resented by assassination. That 
measures may be taken to abridge and diminish 
the unblushing practice of perjury, now notoriously 
so common in the courts of quarter sessions in Ire- 
land, by the appointing an officer to write down evi- 
dence as itis delivered, to serve towards the ends of 
conviction for so odious a crime, when necessary. 
That your Lordships will also be pleased to enaet 
a law whereby the persons for whose interest and 
benefit, or for the interest and benefit of those who 
shall occupy land or premises which the owner or 
tenant is compelled by threats or terror to surren- 
der, shall be held responsible themselves, as if 
parties taking forcible possession thereof.” 


Petition laid on the Table. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Eart of SHAFTESBURY brought 
up the Report on this Bill. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved an 
Amendment on the First Clause, which 
gives a discretionary power to the Lord 
Lieutenant to proclaim a district, judging 
of the state of crime generally from the 
official information before him. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
suggested that the sending of threatening 
notices should be included in the list of 
crimes which would justify the proclaiming 
of a district. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR thought it 
would be dangerous to introduce any such 
clause as that recommended relative to 
threatening notices. It would be, in his 
opinion, giving encouragement to crime, 
for any individual might sit down and 
write a hundred notices of the kind ad- 
dressed to himself, 

Amendment agreed to. 
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On Clause being read, 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, he had 
previously suggested that instead of a man 
being detained in custody for a period of 
six or seven days to wait for the petty 
sessions, he should, if arrested under this 
Bill, be brought before the nearest magis- 
trate; and if he should there show sufti- 
cient cause, be admitted to bail to appear 
before another tribunal. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS had no 
doubt that the objection raised to the 
cause had no foundation. The fact of 
there being a stipendiary magistrate in 
every district would ensure a petty session, 
and at once do away with the objection 
raised of a man being kept in confinement 
to await the meeting of such bench. 

The Earn of BESSBOROUGH was 
opposed to any measure which would em- 
power the police to march a man twenty 
miles from his home to a county jail or 
town, to be tried by a petty session, with- 
out strong proof of his guilt, when an 
equally stringent investigation might be 
made in the presence of the most conyeni- 
ent magistrate. 

Loro MONTEAGLE expressed himself 
very much disappointed, that after what 
had been stated in the House on the previ- 
ous night, the noble Earl had not intro- 
duced an Amendment giving power to the 
arresting constable to take a prisoner im- 
mediately before the nearest magistrate, in 
cases where petty sessions would not be 
held for several days after the arrest. Ie 
thought it would be exceedingly hard for a 
man, who was probably innocent, to be ar- 
rested, say on the evening of the day on 
which the weekly petty sessions were held, 
and to be kept in confinement for a whole 
week, without any one having power to re- 
lease him. Ile was clearly of opinion that 
prisoners ought at once to be taken before 
a single magistrate, without waiting for 
the petty sessions. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, it was 
desirable that the Bill should not go down 
to the other House of Parliament without 
having received the general assent of their 
Lordships, and he therefore proposed to let 
this clause stand over till the third reading 
of the Bill, and in the meantime he would 
reconsider it, and endeavour to meet their 
Lordships’ views. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
thought it was of the utmost importance 
that power should be vested in one magis- 
trate either to bail or discharge any man 
ho had been wrongfully arrested by a 





policeman. He did not attach much weight 
to the argument that no one magistrate 
would undertake the responsibility, because 
he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) was of 
opinion that if a magistrate was afraid to 
discharge his duty, he ought not to be al- 
lowed to continue in the commission of the 
peace. But he had no fear that any ma- 
gistrate would be afraid to discharge his 
duty, either by remanding the accused, if 
he thought the circumstances of the case 
warranted, or of admitting him to bail. 

The Eart of WICKLOW: That’s my 
proposition. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS did not 
conceive that the clause, as it at present 
stood, imposed any hardship upon the 
prisoner. If an individual magistrate was 
to have the power of admitting an accused 
person to bail, or of dismissing or commit- 
ting him, they would be making that ma- 
gistrate a judge of the guilt or innocence 
of the prisoner. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND was de- 
cidedly opposed to the present clause. 
Ile was of the same opinion as the noble 
Marquess (Clanricarde), that the prisoner 
should be immediately taken before a ma- 
gistrate, and if there was no primd facie 
vase against him, that the magistrate 
should have the power to dismiss him, or 
hold him to bail; and, on the contrary, if 
there was a clear case made out, that he 
should have the power to commit to the 
petty sessions, if he thought that, by al- 
lowing bail, the prisoner would elude jus- 
tice. He thought they should not insert 
any clause in the Bill which was unneces- 
sarily stringent. 

The Eart of DEVON could not agree 
with the clause in its present shape; he 
thought the same privilege should be given 
to offenders against this law as was given 
to every class of criminals in England and 
Ireland— namely, that upon being accused 
of a crime, they should be carried before 
a magistrate immediately, who, upon 
hearing the nature of the charge, would 
decide whether he could receive bail or 
not. 

The Ear. of ST. GERMANS said, 
after what had passed from noble Lords, 
he did not feel himself justified in persist- 
ing in the clause as it at present stood, 
and therefore proposed to postpone it for 
consideration until the third reading of the 
Bill. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, there 
were two alterations in reference to this 
clause; one was that suggested by the 
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noble Earl (Wicklow) that the prisoner 
should be carried before a single magis- 
trate, who should either discharge him, or 
bail, or commit him to the petty sessions, 
where it would be decided whether there 
was a sufficient case to send him to trial. 
The other alternative was, that the magis- 
trate should have the power to discharge a 
prisoner, or bail, or commit him for trial 
at the assize at once, without the inter- 
vention of the petty sessions at all. It 
would perhaps be better to get rid of the 
incumbrance of petty sessions, instead of 
trying a man as it were three times—first 
before a magistrate, then in a more formal 
manner by the petty sessions, and lastly 
at the assizes. He thought perhaps if the 
prisoner went direct from the magistrates 
to the assizes, he would go with less pre- 
judice and more advantage to himself, than 
if he went through all the usual machinery 
of petty sessions. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said the petty sessions was a very import- 
ant point. It was quite true a prisoner 


might go with disadvantage to himself 
from a petty session to an assize, but then 
perhaps it might so happen that he would 
not go at all. 


Eart GREY entirely concurred in the 
alternative which had been mentioned by 
the noble and learned Lord upon the Wool- 
sack. 

Clause postponed. 

On the 16th Clause being read, 

Lorp CAMPBELL regretted that the 
Government had not adopted a suggestion 
that had been thrown out to classify these 
offences, so as to make being out after 
sunset ‘simple misdemeanor, and _ being 
out with arms or with some unlawful pur- 
pose an aggravated misdemeanor. He re- 
membered that twenty years ago, when it 
was proposed to mitigate the criminal code, 
the argument used was, that these things 
might with safety be left to the discretion 
of the Judge; and yet it had been found 
necessary since to abolish capital punish- 
ment in several instances. 

Lorp COTTENHAM said, it was some- 
what anomalous that in the existing White- 
boy Act the crime of being found not only 
under suspicious circumstances, but ac- 
tually guilty of an offence, was only pu- 
nished with imprisonment ; whilst it was 
proposed by the present Bill to render 
a man liable to transportation who should 
be found away from his habitation in a 
proclaimed district after sunset. He was de- 


cidedly of opinion that some such distinction 
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as that proposed by the noble Earl (Straq. 
broke), on the previous evening, should be 
adopted. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR would re. 
fer the noble and iearned Lord to his noble 
and learned Friend beside him for an ex. 
planation, the words in question hayin 
been taken from an Act introduced by that 
noble and learned Lord some years ago, 
The noble and Lord asked what were sys. 
picious cireumstances? If a person when 
challenged attempted to run away, or if he 
were found with concealed arms about 
him, those would be circumstances of gus- 
picion. The noble and learned Lord then 
said, this Bill was irreconcilable with the 
Whiteboy Act in this respect. The White- 
boy Act was applicable to all circumstances 
and all times; but the present measure 
was applicable only to particular times, 
and to districts that were proclaimed; 
and it was intended that a crime com- 
mitted in a proclaimed district, should be 
punished with greater severity than else- 
where. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, it was a mis- 
take to suppose that there was any analogy 
between this measure and the Whiteboy 
Act. It was true there was a clause in 
that Act which punished a party for being 
out after sunset under suspicious cireun- 
stances; but the offence was made in 
that Act a simple misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment; but this 
Bill punished a party apprehended under 
suspicious circumstances with transporta- 
tion for seven years, whereas the aec- 
tual offence was punishable only by im- 
prisonment. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR remarked, 
that his answer had no reference to the 
extent of the punishment, but merely to 
what were suspicious circumstances ; and 
upon that point he had referred his noble 
and learned Friend for an explanation to 
the noble and learned Lord (Campbell) who 
was the author of a Bill which was open to 
the same objection. 

Lorp COTTENHAM observed, that it 
was no answer to an absurdity in this Bill 
to say that at some previous time some- 
thing equally absurd had been introduced 
into another Bill. What he wished to call 
attention to was the fact that this Bill pu- 
nished the suspicion of an act in a pro- 
claimed district, more severely than they 
punished the offence itself in other places. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: But in 
the proclaimed districts offenders would be 
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ished not under the Whiteboy Act, but 
under this Bill. 

Lorn COTTENHAM: There were 
many offences recognised by the Whiteboy 
Act which this Bill did not touch, and 
which, if punished at all in the proclaimed 
districts, must be punished under the 
Whiteboy Act. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: If a man 
is found out of his house after night in a 
proclaimed district under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, he will be punished under this 
Act. 

Ear. GREY said, it was clear that by 
this Bill they punished more severely the 
mere suspicion of an offence, than under 
the Act of 1833 they did its actual com- 
nission. Undoubtedly this was the se- 
verest Act ever proposed to Parliament in 
that respect. 

The other clauses were then agreed to 
with verbal Amendments. 

Further consideration of Report put off 
till Thursday. 

House adjourned. 
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Minutzs.] New MemsBer Sworn. For Bridport, Alex- 
ander Dundas Ross Wishart Baillie Cochrane, Esq. 

Pustic BiLus.—Reported. Metropolitan Buildings (No. 2). 

Pstitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Adderly, Mr. Newde- 
gate, and Mr. Spooner, from Electors of Stafford, War- 
wick, and Worcester. alleging Fraudulent Objections to 
Votes of Electors.—By Mr. Bulkeley Hughes, from Min- 
isters, Churchwardens, and others, of the Parishes of Cric- 
eieth and Ynyseynhaiarn, against Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor Dioceses. —By Mr. Masterman, from Merchants, 
Shipowners, Importers of Copper Ore, and Copper Smel- 
ters, for Repeal of Duty on Copper.—By Viscount Jocelyn, 
from Churechwardens, Overscers, Landowners, Farmers, 
and Agricultural Labourers of the Parishes of Watlington 
and Saint Germans, for the Total and Immediate Repeal 
of the Corn Laws.—By several hon. Members, from vari- 
ous places, for Remission of Sentence upon William S. 
Ellis.—By several hon. Members, from an immense num- 
ber of places, for Remission of Sentence upon Frost, Wil- 
liams, and Jones.—By Mr. Wakley, from Messrs. Weeks 
and Day, of Gloucester Place, King’s Road, Chelsea, Hor- 
ticultural Builders, for exempting Greenhouses from Me- 
tropolitan Buildings Act.—By several hon. Members, from 
various places, against Enrolment of Militia.—By several 
hon. Members, from places in Scotland, for Alteration of 
Prisons (Scotland) Act.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, 
from Inhabitants of Birmingham, for Remission of Sen- 
tence upon Roberts, Francis, &c.—By Mr. Botfield, from 
Robert Burton, Esq., against the Salmon Fisheries Bill.— 
By Mr. Cumming Bruce, from Ministers, Elders, and 
other Parishioners, of Rothes, in favour of ‘Turnpike 
Roads (Scotland) Bill. 


EDUCATION IN WALES. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, that in submitting 
to the House a Motion to address Her Ma- 
Jesty to institute an inquiry into the state 
of education in Wales—he might truly say 
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neglected Wales—he felt that he had un- 
dertaken a duty, which ought to be per- 
formed by a Member representing some 
part of the Principality, whose local know- 
ledge would enable him more forcibly to 
point out the great destitution existing in 
that country, of means for educating the 
industrious classes of its people; but he 
should be able to lay before the House 
such information from sources which could 
not fail to claim attention, and to convince 
them that education was in a greatly 
more neglected state in Wales than any 
other part of the United Kingdom. The 
people of that country laboured under a 
peculiar difficulty from the existence of an 
ancient language. The gentry and edu- 
cated class universally speak English, as 
well a3 generally the inhabitants of towns; 
while the farmers, labourers, and other in- 
habitants of the rural and mining districts 
speak the Welsh language. This being the 
language of the poorer classes, important 
works in literature have not for ages been 
produced in it; neither have scarcely been 
translated into it from other languages any 
works on literature, the arts, and sciences; 
especially on those important branches of 
them, mechanics, chemistry, agriculture,and 
it may be said useful knowledge generally; 
consequently, although equally industrious 
with their English neighbours, the Welsh 
are much behind them in intelligence, in the 
enjoyment of the comforts of life, and the 
means of improving their condition. This 
is universally attributed by intelligent 
Welshmen, as well as Englishmen and 
foreigners who have been amongst them, 
to the want of an English education, which 
all the common people are most anxious to 
obtain’; but the means afforded to them is 
lamentably deficient. In many parishes 
there are no schools; and where there are 
schools, it is not uncommon for the school- 
masters to be ignorant, uneducated men, 
and incapable of giving instruction ; of this 
he could furnish numerous proofs: but he 
would not weary the House, as he only 
asked for inquiry, which would bring to 
light an extent of educational destitution in 
Wales that would call for the interference of 
the House and the Government. Inquiries 
had been made into the state of education 
in every part of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, under the authority of the Com- 
mittee of Council for Education, and most 
elaborate reports had been made by the 
gentlemen appointed; much valuable in- 
formation was also obtained from the in- 
spectors of factories, the Poor Law Com- 
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missioners, and inspectors of mines, on the 
state of education in England; but only 
one parish in Wales had been visited and 
reported upon. Why had Wales been thus 
neglected in so marked a manner? He 
was sure no satisfactory explanation could 
be given. Before he called the attention 
of the House to Mr. Tremenheere’s report 
on that parish, he would refer to a state- 
ment made by the Rev. Mr. Griffiths, Pre- 
sident of the Dissenting College at Brecon: 
that gentleman, from his position, had ex- 
tensive means of information on the state 
of education in Wales. He said there were 
in that country 250,000 children under the 
age of fifteen, who ought to be receiving 
the blessings of education; but of that 
number, only 70,000 attended schools, and 
the education a large proportion of these 
received was so inferior, as to be little 
better than nominal. There were, then, 
180,000 children who did not attend any 
day schools ; and, as he emphatically said, 
whose immortal spirits were deprived of 
that guide they should receive from a moral 
and religious education. Mr. Tremenheere, 
who has been employed by the Committee 
of Council for Education, and whose able 
reports prove his high qualification for the 
discharge of the duties entrusted to him, 
was sent in the beginning of 1840, soon 
after the Newport riots, to inquire into the 
state of education in that neighbourhood. 
He visited four parishes in Monmouthshire, 
and the parish of Merthyr-Tydvil in Gla- 
morganshire, which contain an aggregate 
population of 85,000, of whom 17,000 were 
children, who, he said, ought to be at 
school. His report states, that there were 
in those parishes forty-seven day schools 
for elementary education, and thirty-three 
dame schools for children from three to 
five years of age; the number of children 
attending all the schools was 3,308; after 
allowing that 5,600 children of masters, 
agents, and superior workmen went to 
schools elsewhere, there remained 8,026 
who went to no schools at all: five of the 
schools are under the care of females; six- 
teen of the masters have been unsuccessful 
in some retail trade; eleven of the masters 
have been miners, or labourers disabled by 
accidents or bad health; ten of the masters 
had received some instruction with a view 
of becoming schoolmasters ; four of the 
masters were dissenting ministers; and one 
of the masters was a clerk of a parish 
church. That the children’s books were ge- 
nerally soiled and torn, and often mere frag- 
ments consisting of a few soiled leaves; that 
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the school rooms were ill-adapted, and ing 
few only did the size and cleanliness of the 
room, and the demeanour and qualifications 
of the master, afford a probability that the 
instruction sought to be given, would be 
imparted with effect ; that in those of the 
highest pretensions the amount of instrue. 
tion was very scanty—in eighteen only 
were the principles of English grammar 
taught; that it is manifest that the instrue. 
tion afforded to the children of this distriet, 
can have no permanent effect in raising 
their taste and habit, and correcting their 
disposition. From inquiry made of the 
clergy of the Established Church, dissenting 
clergy, agents, and others, the result of 
the general testimony was, that of the 
adult working population a large propor. 
tion could neither read nor write; that 
very many had only acquired the art of 
knowing letters and words; and very few 
could read with ease and understand what 
they read. He made inquiry in twenty- 
four houses adjoining extensive works— 
seventeen families were Welsh, of whom 
ten husbands could read Welsh, six of 
them only imperfectly ; seven could not 
read at all, and none of the seventeen could 
write; four only of the wives could read 
the Welsh bible : lamentable as this pie- 
ture is, he feared it only exhibited the ge- 
neral condition of the common people in 
Wales: he would ask if such a state of 
things ought to be permitted to continue ; 
he would venture to say that no other civi- 
lized Government in the world would allow 
any portion of its people to remain in such 
acondition; yet as a proof of the anxiety of 
the people to obtain education, it appeared 
that those who toiled for six days in the 
weck in most laborious work, attended Sun- 
day schools in large numbers, both adult 
males, and females and children. There 
were in this district eighty Sunday schools, 
Welsh and English, connected generally 
with dissenting congregations ; but the 
instruction in them did not extend much 
beyond teaching to read. Another gen- 
tleman (the Rev. H. W. Bellairs) em- 
ployed by the Committee of Council for 
Education, visited this district, who in his 
Report stated— 

“Tt should be borne in mind that an ill-edu- 
cated and undisciplined population, like that ex- 
isting amongst the mines in South Wales, is one 
that may be found most dangerous to the neigh- 
bourhood in which it dwells, and that a band 
efficient schoolmasters is kept up at a much less 
expense than a body of police or soldiery.” 

He begged particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet the Seere- 
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tary of State for the Home Department to 
this statement. It pointed out, that the 
moral power of the schoolmaster was a 
more economical and effectual instru- 
ment for governing this people than the 
bayonet. Contrast their mental degrada- 
tion with their physical condition, no por- 
tion of the people of this country received 
higherwages. The highest class of work- 
men obtained 25s. to 60s. a week, and the 
eommon labourers 12s. to 18s. ; the steady 
men generally earned the higher wages, yet 
the instances were rare of their making any 
savings ; this was to be attributed to their 
want of education and ignorance; men who 
were industrious to the last degree, were 
destitute of all means of mental recreation 
and enjoyment, therefore their place of re- 
sort is the public house. It might be 
asked why the masters, who counted their 
gains from the labour of these people by 
tens, twenties, and fifties of thousands of 
pounds a year, did not adopt means for im- 
proving their mental and moral condition by 
placing competent schoolmasters amongst 
them ; some of the masters, much to their 
credit, did much in this respect, but as a 
body they did but little. The cause of 


their apathy, Mr. Tremenhecre rather 


plainly ascribes to be, that mental inge- 
nuity was not so much required in their 
occupations as manual labour; he (Mr. 
Williams) lamented to see this indifference 
exhibited towards an industrious people, 
by whose labour such masses of wealth 
were produced. He expressed with regret 
his belief, that the landlords of Wales had 
also greatly neglected their duty in aiding 
toedueate the people. If they had been 
compelled by law to establish and main- 
tain efficient schools in every parish, as 
were the landlords of Scotland, they would 
have been repaid tenfold by the improved 
condition of their estates, by an intelligent 
superior tenantry. As a proof of the indif- 
ference of the landlords and those engaged 
in mineral productions, and it might be 
said the richer class generally, towards 
educating the people, a conference took 
place in April 1845 of Dissenters, of vari- 
ous sects, in South Wales, to devise means 
for establishing a better system of educa- 
tion; they determined the first necessity 
was competent schoolmasters, and agreed 
to direct their attention and resources to 
the formation of a normal school. A 
committee was appointed for the purpose, 
who fixed upon Brecon to be the best si- 
tuation for it, and issued a most heart- 
stirring address for subscriptions. He 
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held in his hand a list of the contributions, 
which amounted to 5501., of which 3501. 
appeared to have been collected in small 
sums from dissenting congregations ; one 
only of the great iron masters and copper 
smelters gave 10/. each, two great land- 
owners 51. each, who were followed by Mr. 
Sturge, of Birmingham, 50/. The regula- 
tions of this normal school, be it observed, 
strictly exclude sectarianism. The clergy 
of the Established Church, in the same 
district, have also used their efforts for the 
same laudable purpose of supplying the 
want of schoolmasters by establishing a 
normal school. At a meeting lately held 
by them, they pathetically lamented the 
lukewarmness manifested by the gentry 
and laity by the small amount of their con- 
tributions. Such lamentable testimony 
precludes all hope of an improvement on 
the present miserable system of education 
in that country, without the interference of 
Government. In contradistinction to this 
apathy and indifference, there was amongst 
the people themselves an intense and uni- 
versal desire to learn the English language. 
They know that it is the language which 
affords the best means of improving their 
condition, and of enabling their children to 
get on in the world. Were he not fortified 
by strong proofs of this, he might appear 
to the ILouse to he overstating this desire ; 
he could refer to numerous authorities, but 
he would only quote three or four who were 
well known to the House and the country, 
whose testimony could not be impugned. 
The Commissioners appointed by the 
Crown to inquire into the management of 
Turnpike Trusts in South Wales, and into 
the causes of the late Rebecca disturbances, 
stated in their Report that— 

“Tt would be improper to pass unnoticed 
amongst the causes which affect the social condi- 
tion of the people, the ignorance of the English 
language which pervades so large a portion of the 
country—the faets which have come to our know- 
ledge preclude us from regarding this circumstance 
in any other light than as a great drawback upon 
the advancement of the community. It practically 
presents obstacles to the efficient working of 
many laws and institutions, particular instances 
of which have been brought under our notice ; we 
need hardly advert to the difficulties which it has 
long opposed to the Established Church, and to 
the administration of justice, as an impediment to 
social intercourse. It exeludes a large portion of 
the community from the career of advancement 
or change of occupation ; and it prevents the de- 
velopment of their minds by restricting them to 
those very scanty sources of information which 
their native language affords. We have no reason 
to believe, however, that any feelings of national 
jealousy or prejudice exist, which would prompt 
the uneducated classes to resist the attempt to 
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give extensive instruction in the English lan- 
guage ; on the contrary, we have been assured 
that they regard the latter in a spirit that does 
credit to their sagacity, as the language of ad- 
vancement and promotion, and that they gladly 
embrace any opportunity of giving their children 
the advantage of acquiring it; but the means af- 
forded them of satistying their prevalent desire of 
superadding to their own a knowledge of the 
English language, fall far short of the demand. 
The means of instruction of the children of the 
poor, and even those who may be styled the middle 
classes, are lamentably small. Endowed institu. 
tions are but few, and thinly scattered. The 
church is crippled, and individual effort has hi- 
therto done but little. The consequence is, that 
not only the children of the labourers, but of the 
large class of working farmers, are almost beyond 
the reach of mental improvement. It is needless 
to remark how greatly such a state of things is 
calculated to minister to those prejudices and mis- 
conceptions to which so much of the recent ex- 
citement of the country may be justly attributed.” 


This evidence came from a quarter that 
called for the highest consideration ; for the 
gentlemen who signed this Report were the 
right hon. Frankland Lewis, the hon. R. 
Clive, M.P., and Mr. Cripps, M.P. Should 
their Report induce the House to agree to 
his Motion, and the result of the inquiry pro- 
posed by it should lead to Government in- 
terference, as he thought it could not fail 


to do, the benefits they would confer could 


not be estimated. He called the attention 
of the Home Secretary to a most import- 
ant statement made by these distinguished 
gentlemen, ‘that a want of a knowledge 
of the English language practically pre- 
sented an obstacle to the administration 
of justice in that country.” He would 
now quote the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner sent by Zhe Times newspaper to 
inquire into the causes of the Rebecca 
disturbances in Wales: he resided in 
that country a considerable time, he was 
a gentleman of high education and talent, 
a barrister, and possessed a mind peculiarly 
adapted for investigating such cireum- 
stances ; he was the same gentleman who 
was sent by The Times to Ireland, and who 
had written such able reports from that 
country. Mr. Foster said:— 

“ Before I bid adieu to the Principality, about 
which I have written so much, and where I have 
sojourned so long, let me recur to a subject to 
which I also alluded in a recent letter—the la- 
mentable deficiency of education amongst its 
people. During a residence of five months in Car- 
marthenshire, in which period I have been over 
every portion of it and the adjacent counties, I 
may be presumed to have seen much of the popu- 
lation. Amongst them in a period of excitement, 
perpetually mixing and conversing with large 
bodies of them, I have had opportunities rarely 

ssessed of observing their character, their 
capabilities, and their usual attainments—con- 
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cluding my temporary visit amongst them with g 
tour on the route of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
through the counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke 
Cardigan, Radnor, Glamorgan, and Brecon, Thaye 
been able to mark by comparison the advantages 
which a superior education, consequent on a 
knowledge of the English language, has given to 
the inhabitants of some districts over those of 
others. But why, it may be asked, harp so much 
on the necessity of learning English? Because it 
is the road, the only road to knowledge. Because 
it is the road to improvement and civilization; 
and because it is the road to advancement to the 
poor Welshman.” 

Referring to the Newport and Rebecca 
riots, and the severe punishment they 
brought upon so many people, Mr. Foster 
says -— 

“ But how is this to be remedied? By educa. 

tion; an extensive, a sound, a feasible plan of 
education, where English is the oral means of 
communication ; teach the people a knowledge of 
the useful sciences through its medium. The 
principle which is at the bottom of the acquisition 
of knowledge, is a motive of self-interest to attain 
it. The Welsh have this; every farmer desires, 
if he can only obtain the means, to teach his son 
English, because he knows that in every branch 
of industry, it is the language of promotion ; but 
increase this motive of self-interest by giving in- 
creased facilities to inter-communication, give an 
impetus to the spread of the English language, 
and to a diffusion of the knowledge of the arts and 
comforts of civilized life amongst the poor Welsh- 
men, which, while it improves the face of their 
beautiful country, will make them a more happy, 
a less servile—a superior people.” 
That evidence was most important; and 
still more valuable in reference to the same 
subject was an extract which he (Mr. 
Williams) would read to the Ilouse, from 
the charge to his clergy of one of the most 
distinguished Prelates on the bench of 
bishops; a prelate eminent for learning 
and ability; pious and universally beloved; 
he meant the Bishop of St. David’s:— 

“ To no department of your office are these re- 
marks more applicable than to that which is 
connected with the education of the children of 
the poor. In no other way may so much be 
effected with such slender means. It is not with 
this, as with some of our other institutions, that 
they are commonly least valued in proportion as 
they are least needed. It is, I believe, very rarely 
indeed that the poor are found to be insensible to 
the benefits of education, even when they have 
received none themselves. ‘They are anxious, 
sometimes the more so on that account, that their 
children should be better instructed; and many, 
we have reason to hope, are the eases in which 
the parents have been indebted to their children 
for religious knowledge and principles, which they 
would never have acquired without their assist- 
ance and example. This is a consideration which 
opens a clear prospect of an almost unlimited ex- 
tension of the most salutary influence to those 
who are able and willing to wield this powerful 
instrument.” 

Was not this one of the most astounding 
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testimonies to be found in any production 
in the English language in favour of the 
ower of education—the power which 
knowledge gave? And was not the House 
called upon to remove from that portion of 
the United Kingdom in which it existed 
the reproach to legislation furnished in the 
fact that the order of nature was reversed, 
and that the parents were taught by the 
children? It was, he believed, the first 
time that the House of Commons had 
taken into consideration the state of educa- 
tion in Wales ; and it would not he hoped 
be trespassing on their time if he read one 
more document, shedding additional light 
upon the subject. It was an extract from 
anarticle in one of the leading Welsh news- 
papers, and from the pen of the proprietor 
and editor —a gentleman of very extensive 
attainients, and who from his position, and 
from communication with all classes, had 
had the opportunity of acquiring a large 
amount of that particular knowledge ne- 
cessary to the comprehension of the ques- 
tion before the House. In speaking of 
the disturbed state of Wales, and of the 
manner in which it had been spoken of in 
the House of Commons, he made the fol- 


lowing remarks :-— 

“Tn a late debate it was said, in alluding to the 
wide-spread spirit of agrarian turbulence in this 
part of the country, that such a violation of the 
laws as South Wales is the scene of betokened a 
general uneasiness, the cause of general disaffec- 


tion. Now we will venture to affirm, without 
reference to any periodical written in the Welsh 
language, that if the people had been acquainted 
with the English language, had had proper in- 
struction provided, instead of being as they now 
area prey to designing hypocrites, with religion 
on their lips and wickedness in their hearts—a 
prey, at the same time, to ignorance of their 
rights, and to the penal consequences of anarchi- 
cal proceedings,—they would be at this moment, 
from the geographical and other peculiar advan- 
tages of their position, the happiest as well as the 
most peaceful and most prosperous population in 
the world.” 

He could quote other able articles from 
the pen of the same gentleman, showing 
the deplorable state of education in Wales, 
and the evils it produced to its people, in 
retarding the improvement of their social 
condition. Was it not a remarkable fact, 
that, in the parts of the kingdom where 
education was most neglected, there the 
greatest poverty and most numerous evils 
prevailed? Why had Government done 
so little for education in England and 
Wales, and so much for Scotland and Ire- 
land? If the Welsh had the same advan- 
tages for education as the Scotch, they 
would, instead of appearing a distinct peo- 
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ple, in no respect differ from the English; 
would it not, then, be wisdom and sound 
policy to send the English schoolmaster 
amongst them ? What had been the con- 
sequences of an improved and a good sys- 
tem of education in Scotland? It was to 
be seen in the superior character of her 
population. As early as 1663 an Act was 
passed to establish schools in every parish 
in Scotland, to be maintained by an assess- 
ment on the land in each. How well had 
the landowners been repaid for this charge, 
in having, by means of the superior educa- 
tion thus afforded, a most intelligent tenan- 
try, and a population not exceeded by any 
nation in agriculture, in manufactures, or 
commerce! Education had done more to 
raise the character of the people, and to 
enrich that country, especially its land- 
owners, than had been done in any other 
country of Europe. Besides having a 
parochial school in each of the 922 parishes, 
there were, in 1842, 2,172 other schools in 
Scotland, which gives more than three 
schools on an average to each parish; but 
still not content with this extended means 
for education, the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the General Assembly issued an 
order in 1844 to the parochial clergy, to 
make returns of the state of the schools in 
each parish, and to report whether they 
were sufficient for the education of the 
poorer population. Those returns were 
forwarded to the Committee of Council on 
Education sitting in London, by whom 
they were ordered to be investigated; and 
the result showed that, in 559 parishes, 
329 more schools were required, although 
there were already 3,047 schools in that 
country, for educating a population of 
2,600,000. Every means for giving effi- 
ciency to those schools were adopted; the 
Committee of Council for Education had 
appointed two inspectors to overlook the 
whole of the schools, and to superintend 
the system of education generally in Scot- 
land: There were four Universities in 
that country, in each of which were Col- 
leges, affording a most enlightened and 
liberal education, which, to a great extent, 
were maintained by annual votes of public 
money. Though he (Mr. Williams) had 
very humbly endeavoured to enforce eco- 
nomy in the expenditure of public money, 
he had never objected or complained of its 
application for the purposes of education in 
any part of the United Kingdom, believing, 
as he did, that an educated people could 
be governed easier and much cheaper than 
an uneducated ignorant people, besides the 
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vast social benefits and moral power it con- 
ferred in a national point of view. He re- 
joiced that much had also been done for edu- 
cation in Ireland, which reflected the high- 
est credit on the Government. They had 
established in that country an excellent 
national system of education; a system 
which in time would be the means of re- 
moving and eradicating many, if not all, of 
the ev vils whieh had hither to retarded the 
progress of Irish prosperity. So early as 
the reign of Henry VIII. an Act had 
passed ‘for the establishment of parochial 
schools in Ireland; and other Statutes on 
the same subject were passed in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth, George I., George LI., 
and George III.; but the system acted 
upon, being of a sectarian character, was 
unsuccessful. In 1806, an Act was passed 
conferring power on the Lord Lieutenant 
to appoint Commissioners to inquire into 
the funds and revenues, granted by public 
and private donation, for the purposes of 
education, and into the state and condition 
of all schools in Ireland, and to suggest a 
plan for the general education of the lower 
orders of the people; a very elaborate and 
expensive inquiry was made, and the Com- 
missioners made a very yoluminous Report 
in 1812. In answer to an Address to the 
Crown froin that House, a Royal Commis- 
sion was again appointed in 1825 for inquir- 
ing into the nature and extent of the in- 
struction afforded by the several institutions 
established for education; for ascertaining 
what regulations may be fit to be estab- 
lished with respect to the parochial schools, 
and for reporting as to the measures which 
can be adopted for extending generally to 
all classes of the people the benefit of edu- 
cation in Ireland. That Commission also 
made an elaborate Report, which, as well 
as the Report of the former Commission, 
was in 1528 referred to a Committee of 
that House, who, as they stated, entered 
upon the duty they were called upon to 
perform, with a full sense of the importance 
of the subject. Founded upon the Report 
of that Committee, a Board of Commission- 
ers was appointed in 1831, at the head of 
whom was placed the Duke of Leinster, 
for the purpose of establishing and carry- 
ing out a general system of national edu- 
cation in Ireland. The result has been 
that, in 1839, there were 1,581 national 
schools, which were attended by 205,000 
children, which had increased in 1843 to 
3,153 schools, in which 395,000 were edu- 
cated. The Commissioners state that, by 


the end of 1844, nearly 500,000 children 
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would be receiving the blessings of educa. 
tion in the national schools of Ireland, He 
(Mr. Williams) trusted their progress would 
be onward, and that every child in Ire. 
land would in a short time be receiving 4 
good education. There are also normal 
schools for teaching schoolmasters upon a 
superior system. “They are presided over 
by professors who give lectures on the art 
of teaching and conducting schools, the 
English language, literature, history, geo. 
graphy, political economy, natural philo 
sophy, and chemistry ; successful experi- 
ments are also being made of making those 
schools instrumental in diffusing agricul. 
tural knowledge. There was also voted 
last Session 100,000. for the erection of 
three Colleges for the education of the 
middle classes in Ireland, which are to be 
endowed, with the College of Maynooth, 
by an annual grant of 50,0001. from the 
publie money. He mentioned this with 
the greatest gratification, and had given 
his support to all these measures; but 
he could not but compare what the Go- 
vernment had done for edueation in Seot- 
land and Ireland with its almost utter neg- 
lect of education in England and Wales, 
and more particularly in Wales. Since 
1839, 248, (000. had been voted for educa- 
tion in Great Britain; of which the five 
counties of South Wales, where the Re- 
beeca disturbances took place, containing 
a population of 500,000, only received 
2,176l.; while Staffordshire, with about an 
equal population, similarly employed in mi- 
nerals and agriculture, received 14,5751, 
or seven times more; Cheshire more 
than seven times more, in proportion to its 
population. The only College in Wales 
was St. David’s, at Lampeter ; 4001. was 
the sum voted last year for the support of 
education in it, although its funds have been 
strongly represented as totally insufficient. 
This is the seminary at whic h most of the 
clergy of South W ales are educated ; for, 
in consequence of their Church having been 
despoiled of nearly all her revenues, by 
wholesale spoliation in the confiscating 
times of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen 
Elizabeth, and James I., the livings were 
not of sufficient value to incur the expense 
of an Oxford and Cambridge education. 
This might be pleaded in excuse for the 
clergy of the Established Church doing s0 
little for the education of their flocks; 
they had not fulfilled their duty, they 
might do much more, but their means were 
much crippled ; few of them received the 
rectorial tithes, which went to lay impropri- 
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ators. He knew ten parishes in Carmar- 
thenshire, the tithes of which amount to 
5,9851. 13s. 4d. per annum, of which 5,266. 
went to lay impropriators, and 7191. 13s. 4d. 
to the clergy. One of those parishes 
eontained 12,000 inhabitants, with two 
large churches, the tithes of which amount- 
ed to 9771. a year: 9701. went to the lay 
impropriator and 71. to the clergy. There 
were fifteen parishes nearly adjoining in 
Cardiganshire whose tithes amounted to 
6,0007. per annum, 4,5001. went to a lay 
impropriator residing in the West of Eng- 
land, and 1,5001. for the maintenance of 
twenty-one clergymen serving those pa- 
rishes. There was one other subject to 
which he would call the attention of the 
House. It was worthy of their most se- 
rious consideration, especially that of the 
(iovernment; namely, the impediment 
thrown in the way of the administration of 
justice in Wales, from the people not un- 
derstanding English. He could state oc- 
currences from this cause that would excite 
mirth and the deepest sorrow. The 
Judges, and all persons concerned in the 
administration of justice, complain of the 
difficulties they have to encounter, and 
often have cause to lament them. The laws, 
and the forms and proceedings in the ad- 
ninistration of them in courts of justice, 
are in English, a language not understood 
hy the great body of the common people; a 
person may be charged with having com- 
mitted a crime which, if convicted, would 
subject him to the severest penalty of the 
law; if the witnesses against him can 
speak English they give their evidence in 
that language, if not, their evidence is in- 
terpreted, the counsel for and against him 
address the court, and the judge sums up 
in English, and if convicted pass sentence 
upon him, perhaps of death ; the whole of 
the proceedings being unintelligible to him. 
lle was told by an old barrister that he had 
often known juries give verdicts in direct 
opposition to the evidence and the charge 
of the Judge, and always for acquittal ; 
when asked the reason, they accounted 
for it from their imperfect knowledge of 
English, and thought it best to err on the 
right side. Another barrister informed 
him, that he was present in court when 
the Judge was passing sentence of death 
ol & prisoner in a solemn impressive man- 
ner; when he came to the most awful part 
Just at the close, the prisoner asked a per- 
son near him what the Judge was saying. 
On the North Wales Circuit last year a 
person of the name of Griffith Hughes, who 
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had been out on bail, surrendered to take 
his trial at the assizes held at Beaumaris 
in the county of Anglesea, for a felonious 
assault with attempt to maim ; on a jury 
being impannelled and sworn to try him, it 
was noticed to the court that eleven of 
them did not understand English, and eon- 
sequently the oath they had taken, upon 
which the Judge observed that the fore- 
man (the individual who understood Eng- 
lish) could explain the case to his fellow 
jurors ; and not a little he had to explain; 
for the witnesses for the defence deposed 
in English, the counsel on both sides ad- 
dressed the jury in English, and the Judge 
summed up in English. The result was, 
the foreman audibly and clearly returned a 
verdict against the prisoner, and the Judge 
sentenced him to four months’ imprison- 
ment and hard labour. The next morning 
the prisoner’s attorney made application to 
the court, stating that the eleven jurors 
who did not understand English were not 
convinced of the prisoner’s guilt, and had 
instructed their foreman and interpreter to 
give in a verdict of acquittal. Mr. Baron 
Parke smiled, and told the attorney to for- 
ward an affidavit to the Secretary of State. 
The jury signed a memorial to Sir James 
Graham. Much delay necessarily took 
place, and the man was detained in prison 
nearly the whole period. Ile could relate 
many more such occurrences. A parallel 
to such a state of things could not be found 
under the most despotic Government in 
any civilized country. Was it not a mock- 
ery of administering law and justice? The 
House and the Government, he was sure, 
would not permit such a stain upon our 
national character to continue. We prided 
ourselves more on the purity with which 
the laws are administered in our courts of 
justice, than on any other institution of the 
country. The people placed in this ano- 
malous, this unfortunate position, did not 
want us to translate the laws into, or to 
administer them in their language, but 
they ask and pray us to send the English 
schoolmaster amongst them to teach 
them the language in which the laws are 
written, that they may understand and 
obey them. Energetic means were in ope- 
ration for giving all classes of people a good 
education in all other civilized countries, 
whatever may be their form of Government, 
from the democratic republics of America 
and Switzerland, to the despotic Govern- 
ments of Prussia and Austria. He would not 
detail the excellent systems adopted in 
those countries, especially in Holland and 
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Bavaria, but he called particular attention 
to whathad beendone in France. Soon after 
the wise sovereign of that country was 
placed in power, a national system of edu- 
cation was commenced; a Minister of Publie 
Instruction was appointed, a law was passed 
to compel each department to establish a 
normal school; in 1843 there were 76 
normal schools for teaching schoolmasters, 
and 16 for teaching schoolmistresses ; 52 
of these schools have land attached to them 
for teaching agriculture and horticulture ; 
there were 87 chief inspectors and 113 sub- 
inspectors of schools, and 50,986 schools ; 
500,0001. of public money was voted in 
1842, and the vote of this year was up- 
wards of 700,000/. to aid in supporting 
these schools for the education of a popu- 
lation of 34,000,000. In Great Britain 
there are five normal schools, seven in- 
spectors, and 75,0001. voted last year for 
the education of 20,000,000 of people. 
This is a humiliating contrast; such a noble 
example should stimulate the Government 
to establish a sound system of education 
for England and Wales. He (Mr. Williams) 
was sure, whatever might be the cost, 
it would be saved tenfold in the expense of 
the army, police, and prisons. If such a 
system had been established in Wales, the 
people would have been educated, and such 
occurrences as those of Newport and the 
Rebecca disturbances, and their lamentable 
consequences, would not have taken place ; 
the people would have redressed their 
grievances by constitutional means instead 
of violence. The public expense of two 
special commissions sent to try the offenders 
would have been spared, as well as the 
severe punishments of many, and the dis- 
tress brought on their families, and the 
pain it must have caused the Judges to 
punish men for offending the laws, who did 
not understand the language in which they 
are written, nor the language in which their 
severe sentence was passed upon them. 
The expense of sending large bodies of 
London police would not have been in- 
curred, nor of establishing military stations 
all over that country where a soldier of the 
standing army was before unknown. The 
expenditure now going on of 140,0001. upon 
barracks at Newport, Brecon, and Bristol, 
would be saved, as well as the cost of main- 
taining soldiers in them. He (Mr. Wil- 
liams) wished he could persuade the hon. 
Member for Carmarthenshire (Mr. 8. Da- 
vies) to prevail upon his brother magistrates 
of that county to dismiss their recently esta- 
blished police, which, according to an esti- 
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mate he saw, consists of 57 policemen at g 
cost of 4,700I. a year, and take legal power 
to expend the same sum on education, 
which would place an English schoolmaster 
in every parish at a salary of 50J. a year, 
From his knowledge of the people, he would 
assert that the moral power the school. 
master would create, and the parish eon. 
stable, would maintain peace and protect 
life and property in that county, as effee. 
tually as in any spot in Britain; the whole 
people would aid them. They know the 
police are for coercion, and that the school. 
master would give to their children an 
English education, the means of acquiring 
that knowledge which would lay the wide 
world open to them to improve their eon- 
dition and for their advancement in life, in- 
stead of being confined by their native lan- 
guage in comparative poverty to their native 
hills and valleys. A good sound system of 
education in Wales would produce inesti- 
mable benefits; it would raise up an intel- 
ligent population, who, by the superior skill 
which it would bring forth, would greatly 
increase the productiveness and wealth of 
their country, whose mountains abound in 
rich minerals, and valleys in rich soil, now 
to a large extent undeveloped. That re- 
proach would no longer attach to the o- 
vernment and the country, so forcibly 
stated by the Queen’s Commissioners, that 
in this portion of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions— 

“The people’s ignorance of the English lan- 

guage, practically prevents the working of the 
laws and institutions, and impedes the administra- 
tion of justice.” 
Nor, as said by the learned Bishop of 
St. David’s, would the very order of nature 
be reversed, that uneducated parents were 
indebted to their children, who had received 
the blessings of education, for instruction 
in religious knowledge and moral principles, 
which they never would have acquired 
without their assistance and example. He 
thanked the House for the attention they 
had given to him and moved— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
direct an Inquiry to be made into the state of 
Education in the Principality of Wales, especially 
into the means afforded to the labouring classes of 
acquiring a knowledge of the English language.” 

Sm J. GRAHAM said: I shall not on 
this occasion occupy much time in making 
the few observations which the speech and 
Motion of the hon. Member for Coventry 
have rendered necessary; and I beg, m 
the first place, frankly to state, that though 
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| do not concur with him in all, yet I go 


along with him in much that he has stated. I 
agree with him, for example, when he says 
that the establishment of national educa- 
tion in Ireland has been a great benefit to 
that part of the United Kingdom. My opin- 
jon quite coincides with his, when he pro- 
nounces the existence of a system of na- 
tional education in Ireland to bea very happy 
circumstance ; and I am not prepared to 
contradict his statement when he asserts, 
that if we were to specify any one source 
more than another to which we might ra- 
tionally trace the intellectual superiority of 
the people of Scotland, it would be their 
system of parochial education. I also 
agree with the hon. Member for Coventry 
when he alleges that the ignorance of the 
English language which unhappily prevails 
in the Principality, presents a very serious 
barrier to the administration of the law. 
No man can be more strongly persuaded 
than I am of this truth, that a knowledge 
of the English language would be highly 
conducive to the welfare of the working 
classes throughout the whole of Wales. I 
entertain no doubt whatever that their ig- 
norance greatly interferes with their pros- 
perity, and prevents their rising in the 
seale of society ; and I regret to say, that 
in some parts of the Principality the igno- 
rance of the people not only lowers them 
intellectually, but depraves their moral 
qualities. In making these several admis- 
sions, however, I must at the same time 
take the liberty of saying, that the hon. 
Member has not done justice even to those 
measures which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have thought it fitting to adopt with 
reference to the state of education in Wales. 
Justice has hardly been done to the steps 
that were taken immediately after the un- 
happy events which occurred in the year 
1839. It was, I have no doubt, then felt— 
and the feeling appeared to have been acted 
on—that the time had arrived when it be- 
came the duty of the Government, much 
more than it had ever previously been, to 
make strenuous efforts to improve the moral 
condition of the population of Wales. From 
that time forward, I can very confidently 
assure the hon. Member and the House, 
that the attention of the responsible ad- 
visers of the Crown has been sedulously 
directed towards the great object of im- 
proving the physical condition of the work- 
Ing classes throughont the United King- 
dom, and more especially in that portion 
of the country which forms the immediate 
Subject of the Motion now before the 
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House. The physical condition of the 
people being advanced a step, we are not 
unprepared to admit that their social, 
moral, and religious condition does require 
alteration. We are now engaged in pro- 
viding for the physical welfare of the work- 
ing elasses; and [ have no doubt that their 
moral and social condition will force them- 
selves upon the attention of Parliament. 
In Ireland, a system of national edu- 
cation has been set on foot: would to 
God that we could agree amongst ourselves 
as to the means of effectually extending it! 
but at the same time, nothing shall induce 
me to despair of its eventual success. I do 
not overlook the fact that many schemes of 
education have been proposed, and these se- 
veral schemes have appeared to interfere with 
each other; doubtless they have done so to 
some extent, but this collision is far better 
than a total neglect of all education. Im- 
mediately after the events of 1839, it be- 
came very evident that there was a great 
want of education in the mining districts. 
Mr. Tremenheere was soon afterwards in- 
structed to direct his attention to the subject, 
and to supply information to the Govern- 
ment upon the state of education in Wales. 
The hon. Member has quoted from the 
Report made by Mr. Tremenheere in 1840. 
The Government to which the noble Lord 
opposite belonged directed that a circular 
letter should be written to the mining dis- 
tricts, in order not only to obtain informa- 
tion, but as a preliminary step to the mea- 
sures regarding education which they con- 
templated. I propose, with the permission 
of the House, to quote parts of that letter; 
first, for the purpose of showing that the 
attention of Government has been directed 
to the subject; and, secondly, for the pur- 
pose of showing the appeal that has been 
made. The letter to which I refer is dated 
the 25th of March, 1840, and a portion of 
it is in these words :— 

“The Committee of Council, being anxious to 
give immediate effect to their wish to provide the 
means of an efficient elementary education for this 
population, are desirous to encourage the erection 
of school-houses, and the settlement of well-in- 
structed and religious men as teachers of ele- 
mentary schools, throughout this district; and, 
feeling assured that you concur with them in con- 
sidering such measures as highly important to the 
future welfare of the labouring population by which 
you are surrounded, and not less to the security of 
property and to the peace of society, are disposed 
to offer you and the other persons locally inter- 
ested, who are disposed to co-operate, their assist- 
ance for the establishment of a school in your im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

“Tf, further, the means can be provided for de- 
fraying the annual expenses of the schools, so as 
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to secure the services of a teacher, trained either 
in the normal school of the National Society, or of 
the British and Foreign School Society, or in one 
of the normal schools of the Church of Scotland, or 
in some other schoel which their Lordships may 
approve, they will be disposed to afford you one-half 
of the estimated expense of erecting a school- house 
according to the plan, specification, and estimate 
which you may select, upon the transmission of 
the usual certificate.” 

The letter then goes on to say :— 

“ Considering the peculiar cireumstances of the 
district, my Lords are disposed to exceed the 
usual limit of the grants made for the erection of 
school-houses, provided they can be assured, by 
the nature of the plan selected, the form of the 
trust-deed, and the amount of the annual income 
provided for a teacher, that the school will be 
permanently supported and efficiently conducted.” 


I am quite ready to admit that this does 
not remove the necessity for farther exer- 
tion; but it shows that some exertion has 
been made. To eighty-five schools, the 
Committee of the Council has contributed 
10,5001., which sum has been principally 
employed in building. Mr. Tremenheere 
visited the district in which these sums 
have been spent, and his visit quite con- 
firmed the utility and necessity of period- 
ical inspection. From his reports, as well 
as from other evidence, this was clearly 
established, that, comparing the state of 
education in 1859 with the condition of the 
people in that respect, when Mr. Tremen- 
heere made his last Report, the population 
of Wales has made a decided progress. 
One proof of this improvement is to be seen 
in the exertions made by an hon. Baronet 
on the other side of the House, the Member 
for Merthyr-Tydvil, who at his own ex- 
pense has made provision for the education 
of an immense number of the working 
classes at schools under the immediate 
superintendence of himself and members 
of his family. The hon. Baronet built 
schools for the education of the children of 
all persons in his employment, and as re- 
gards education, no part of England is in 
better condition. Further, it is well known 
that Sir Thomas Phillipps built schools at 
his own expense, and that in others of the 
mining districts of Wales the means of edu- 
cation has been provided, so that progress 
has evidently been made in various parts 
of the Principality. Still, 1 am by no 
means indisposed to consent that further 
inquiry should be made into the state of 
education in Wales, but I object to thus 
addressing the Crown for a Special Com- 
mission. What I propose is, that inspee- 
tors shall immediately be sent by the Com- 
mittee of the Council to inquire into the 
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means of instruction for the people which 
exist in the Principality ; and the inspee. 
tors shall report specially to the Committee 
of the Council. They will report speedily ; 
and if there should be further necessity for 
interference, a fresh appeal to the House 
may be made. A considerable sum has 
been placed at the disposal of the Com. 
mittee of the Council; and I hope that the 
application of that money has been satis. 
factory to the House; at the same time] 
assure the House, that I am quite sensible 
of the vast importance of the question be. 
fore us. I agree with the hon. Mover, 
that even the diffusion of a knowledge of 
the English language in Wales, without 
anything else, is a matter of great import- 
ance, and one which I am most anxious to 
promote next after the moral and religious 
character of the people. The difficulty 
with which we have to contend is, how to 
reconcile conflicting opinions. I do not 
wish to discuss a question of this kind in- 
cidentally; but I will not to the last moment 
of my life give up the hope of seeing the 
condition of the people most materially im- 
proved by those means of intellectual cul- 
tivation which we are now endeavouring 
practically to carry out. I can never bring 
myself to believe that in this matter Go- 
vernment will absolutely fail. I do not 
think it necessary to detain the House 
longer upon this subject. If the hon, 
Member will consent to withdraw his Mo- 
tion for the present, I pledge myself on 
behalf of the Government that inspectors 
shall be sent down into Wales to inquire 
into the state of education in the Princi- 
pality, and their Report shall be forthwith 
laid before the House. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS was perfectly wil- 
ling to consent to the arrangement pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet. The 
right hon. Baronet had referred to. the 
amount of public money expended on 
schools in Wales. Now, it was proper to 
observe that during the last seven years 
no less than 285,0000. had been applied to 
educational purposes in England and Wales; 
but of this sum only 2,176/. had been ex- 
pended in those five counties of Wales 
where the recent disturbances took place, 
and which contained a population of half 
million; whereas in the county of Stafford, 
with about the same amount and deserip- 
tion of population, no less than 14,5000. 
had been expended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS WYNN said, he should 
be most happy to support any proposal 
which was calculated to encourage educa- 
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tion within the Principality. With regard 
tothe district with which the hon. Member 
for Coventry was chiefly acquainted, he 
had certainly no knowledge of it. Wales 
was divided, the north from the south, by a 
ridge of mountains, which greatly affected 
the intercourse between the two parts, and 
separated the one from the other as effec- 
tually as the Welsh were separated from 
the English counties. Although he should 
feel most thankful for any additional en- 
eouragement or improvement of the schools 
in the Principality, he owed it to the class 
of landowners of North Wales to say that 
the subject had not been neglected by them 
as much as the hon. Member for Coventry 
soemed to think. He could state, from his 
own knowledge, that there was hardly a 
parish in which exertions had not been 
made, and were now making, to extend 
education amongst the people ; that in pro- 
moting this object, the conduct of the 
Established clergy had been most praise- 
worthy; and, what was a most gratifying 
fact, they had been seconded—but he would 
not say seconded, for they were equalled— 
by the exertions of the Wesleyans, Bap- 
tists, and other classes of dissenters. Some 
parishes might be comparatively neglected; 
but he did not know of one in which there 
was the least hostility manifested to the 
object in view, or where any other feeling 
prevailed than that of a desire to promote 
education. In his opinion the principal 
cause of the deficiency of education in 
Wales was to be found in the great extent 
of the parishes, in many of which the peo- 
ple were obliged to walk five miles to get 
to the parish church, and that the greatest 
advantage, so far as facilitating education 
was concerned, would arise from the divi- 
sion of those parishes. With respect to 
the mining population of North Wales— 
and no doubt the same observation would 
equally apply to the same description of 
population in South Wales—he should say 
that the deficiency of education might be 
attributed to the rapid increase of that 
population, which had augmented at a rate 
which it was hardly possible for individual 
exertions to meet. Ie believed that if the 
Legislature directed its attention to this 
important subject, it would have the effect 
of calling into operation the voluntary 
efforts of individuals throughout the Prin- 
cipality, 

Mr. DAVIES said, that he was ac- 
quainted with a large number of parishes 
ia Wales, in which schools had been es- 
tablished by the landowners, though he 
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admitted there were also many in which 
a great want of education was expe- 
rienced. 

Mr. WYSE was very happy to hear 
that there existed in Wales a desire for 
increased facilities of education, and he 
was equally pleased to learn that there ex- 
isted, on the part of the Government, a 
feeling of anxiety to administer to the re- 
quirements of the Welsh people in this 
respect. It was impossible to overstate 
the value and importance of education. 
His own experience of Ireland enabled 
him to bear testimony to the great im- 
provement which of late years had taken 
place in the tastes, habits, and feelings of 
the Irish people; and much of the ad- 
vantage which resulted from that improve- 
ment he attributed to that organized system 
of education which had been recently es- 
tablished amongst them, and which might 
indeed be termed, with the utmost pro- 
priety, ‘‘ national,’ inasmuch as that it 
was gradually extending its influence 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, and that its operation had proved in 
the last degree beneficial to the best in- 
terests of all classes of the community. It 
was not as yet, however, that the full be- 
nefit of the system of education pursued in 
Ireland, under the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, could be properly understood or ap- 
preciated ; but when ten years more had 
elapsed, and when those who were now the 
boys, would be the men of Ireland, then 
indeed the advantages of a proper system 
of mental culture would be perceptible, not 
alone in the increased amount of informa- 
tion possessed by the people, but in their 
greater order, their juster regard for life 
and property, their improved habits both of 
action and thought, their more refined feel- 
ings, and above all, in that higher degree 
of perfection which they would assuredly 
be found to have attained in those moral 
and religious virtues which ought to be the 
basis of every system of education, and 
without which all knowledge was of little 
avail. The habits, tastes, and feelings of 
the entire population would be seen to be 
in the highest degree improved, and in 
that improvement would be found the best 
possible security for the future prosperity 
and happiness of the country. He most 
cordially concurred in the hope express- 
ed by the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, that the day was not far distant 
when a system of national education would 
be established in England on a scale com- 
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mensurate with the requirements of our 
population. 
Motion withdrawn. 


FROST, WILLIAMS, AND JONES. 

Mr. T. 8. DUNCOMBE, previous to 
bringing forward the Motion of which he 
had given notice, for an Address to Her 
Majesty, praying the extension of the 
Royal prerogative of mercy to Frost, Wil- 
liams, and Jones, thought it right to ap- 
prize the House that he was charged with 
the presentation of 249 petitions, signed 
by no less than 1,400,000 persons, pray- 
ing that the House would be pleased to in- 
terfere on behalf of those ill-advised and 
unfortunate men, with a view to procure 
their restoration to their homes and fami- 
lies. He would not weary the House by 
particularizing the names of all the towns 
in England and Scotland from which those 
petitions had emanated ; but he would take 
the liberty of reading the names of a few 
of the places, that the House might un- 
derstand that the petitions in question em- 
bodied the feelings of the inhabitants of 
some of the most important localities in 
the Empire. He was entrusted with peti- 


tions from the following localities, inde- 


pendently of others far too numerous to 
specify by name: Exeter, Lambley, Not- 
tingham, Clayton (York), Manchester (two 
petitions), Crewkerne (Somerset), Ashbur- 
ton, Birmingham (two petitions), Halifax, 
Reading, Dundee (two petitions, one 2,418), 
Huddersfield, Darlington, Plymouth, Edin- 
burgh, Stainland, Leeds (two petitions), 
Bradford (two petitions), Radford (Notts), 
Haworth (Yorkshire), Stanhope, Linlithgow, 
Bowden, (Roxburgh), Paisley, Bocking and 
Braintree, Bacup (3,000), Wigton, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Oxford, Old Basford, Shore- 
ditch, Sudbury, Preston, Whitechapel, Der- 
by, Redditch, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Bury, 
(Lancashire), Clackmannan, Cleckheaton, 
Hull, Bradford (9,000), Manchester(40,446), 
Salford (10,710), Tavistock, Newport 
(Town Council), Hanley, Collumpton, De- 
vizes, Milborne Port, Chorley, London 
(two petitions), Radford, Staley Bridge, 
St. Luke’s, Newton-upon-Ayr, Crayford 
(253), Warwick, Hamilton, Glasgow, Wi- 
gan (3,370), Ayrshire, Haslingden (Lanca- 
shire), Prescot, Chepstow, Tower Hamlets 
(760), Mr. Howitt (author), Thomas Cooper 
(ditto), Sheffield (13,000), Bradford (Wilts), 
Nuneaton (Warwick), Stafford, Kidder- 
minster, (1,003), West Riding, Todmor- 
den (3,040), Warley, Bexley, Leeds 
(32,500: Dr. Hook, the vicar, twelve 
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members of the town-council, the chair. 
man and vice-chairman of the board of 
guardians, and several of the members 
signed it.) He also had the honour of 
presenting petitions, signed by the chair. 
men on behalf of various numerously at. 
tended meetings which had been held in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other localities, 
It had been represented to him—and he 
believed with truth— that the petitions 
which he had to present that evening em- 
bodied in the aggregate the feelings and 
wishes of about 3,000,000 of British sub. 
jects. It was impossible that he could find 
time for a distinct or separate allusion to all 
those documents, but there was one of them 
to which he was anxious to make a special 
reference, because of its peculiar and im. 
portant characteristics. He alluded to the 
petition which had emanated from Aber- 
gavenny, in Wales, to which were attached 
633 signatures. Amongst these signatures 
were to be found the names of six of the 
jurymen who had tried Frost, Williams, 
and Jones. The gentleman who had pro- 
cured these last-mentioned signaturesstated 
that he had not been able to make out more 
than six of the twelve who composed the 
jury, but that those six expressed a feeling 
of strong sympathy for the unhappy men 
who were affected by their verdict, and did 
not make the slightest scruple to attach 
their names to the petitions. Three of the 
jury had died since the trial, two could not 
be found out, and as for the sixth, there 
was no use in asking him for his signature, 
for he could not write. He was a man of 
then ame of Christopher, but he was so 
hopelessly ignorant that he could not tell 
whether his proper appellation was John 
Christopher, or Christopher John, In all 
these petitions the prayer was merely to 
the effect that the House would be pleased 
to use its influence on behalf of these mis- 
guided men, in the hope of inducing Her 
Majesty to make them objects for the exer- 
cise of her Royal prerogative of merey. The 
petitioners did not mean to justify or pal- 
liate in the slightest degree the criminal 
conduct of Frost, Williams, and Jones. 
What they said was, that looking to the 
circumstances of the peculiar case of these 
men, and having regard to the circum- 
stances of the country generally at the 
period of their trial, and having before their 
minds the examples of other persons who 
had been made objects for the exercise 0 
the Royal mercy, and in whose behalf that 
prerogative had been extended without i- 
jury to the interests of the community at 
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large—what they (the petitioners) respect- 
fully contended for was, that having regard 
toall those things, they were warranted in 
entertaining a hope that the House would 
address the Queen on behalf of Frost, Wil- 
liams, and Jones, and beg of Her Majesty 
to be graciously pleased to show them 
some degree of mercy. If he could prevail 
on the right hon. Baronet the Seerctary of 
State for the Home Department to give, 
not to say an assurance, but even the 
slightest intimation for himself and his Col- 
leagues in office, that these humane suppli- 
cations should receive at the hands of the 
Government that attentive consideration to 
which they were unquestionably entitled, 
he would not trespass for one moment 
longer on the attention of the House, but 
would leave the prayers of the petitions to 
be dealt with by Her Majesty’s Ministers as 
they might think fit, feeling confidently 
assured, that not only would justice be done 
to the petitioners, but that that description 
of justice would be awarded to Frost and 
his companions which was consistent with 
the principles of a wise and sound policy— 
justice tempered with mercy. If an en- 
gagement of this kind were given by the 
right hon. Baronet on the part of the Mi- 
nistry, he (Mr. Duncombe) would desist 
from his task, nor trespass for one moment 
longer on the attention of the House. He 
paused for a reply. 


Sir J. GRAHAM thought that it would 
be the better course for the hon. Member 
to make his statement. He would then 
take occasion to explain what were his 
Views on the subject. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE said, that after what 
had fallen from the hon. Baronet, he had 
no alternative but to submit to the House 
the Motion of which he had given no- 
tiee ;— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously pleas- 
ed to take into Her Majesty’s most gracious con- 
sideration the Petitions of the People presented 
during the present Session of Parliament, in fa- 
your of a restoration to their native land of Frost, 
Williams, and Jones,” 

He would trespass for as short a period as 
possible on the time and attention of the 
House, while he endeavoured to explain 
what his views were upon this subject. 
He was fully cognizant of the difficulties 
and dangers he had to contend with. He 
knew very well the alarm and the preju- 
dices which a question. of this kind was 
taleulated to evoke, and he also knew very 
Well the magnitude and importance of the 
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obstacle he had to encounter in the opinion 
which prevailed amongst very many hon. 
Members of that House; and prevailed, too, 
not, he was free to admit, without some 
warranty in truth, that it was not expedient 
for the House of Commons to interfere 
with any of the prerogatives of the 
Crown, and, least of all with the pre- 
rogative of mercy. To this doctrine, in 
a general sense, he did not object; but he 
contended that there were cases in which 
the House of Commons not only might with 
propriety interfere, but in which they were 
bound in propriety to do so. Circumstances 
of a very special and peculiar character 
might justify and absolutely create the 
necessity for such an interference on the 
part of the House of Commons ; but while 
he made this assertion, he was quite free 
to admit that the Member who sought to 
procure the exercise of that interference 
was bound to prove to the satisfaction of 
the House, that he had not had recourse to 
this proceeding, until all other means for 
attaining the end he had in view had been 
attempted in vain. But surely he was 
perfectly warranted in asserting that, be- 
fore the present Motion was introduced, no 
means had been left unessayed for the ac- 
eomplishment of the object which was de- 
sired to be attained. Nothing had been 
left undone by the various petitioners who 
had addressed that House for a series of 
years past, to induce the Government of 
the day to procure an extension of the 
mercy of the Crown to these unhappy men. 
He was sure that the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
would have no difficulty in admitting, that 
in the course of last year memorials with- 
out end passed through the Home Office, 
and had been (as it was to be presumed) 
by the right hon. Baronet himself, laid at 
the foot of the Throne. But it was all to 
no purpose. The Government found it 
impossible to arrive at the opinion that it 
would be consistent with their public duty 
to accede to the prayers of the petitioners. 
He did not complain of this. He was far 
from desiring to utter a complaint or to 
cast any censure on the Government for 
the course which they had felt it their duty 
to adopt. Bearing in mind the grievous 
offence of which Frost, Williams, and 
Jones had been accused and found guilty— 
the heinous offence of high treason—he 
was free to admit that no Government 
would be justified in recommending the 
extension of pardon to those men hastily, 
unpremeditatedly, or on light grounds. He 
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was perfectly ready to acknowledge that a 
great and unmistakeable manifestation of 
public opinion inside that House and out- 
side it ought to be exhibited before such a 
course should be taken; but what he con- 
tended for in the present intance was, that 
in the case of these unhappy men, so 
strong, so extraordinary, and so universal 
a demonstration of public feeling had been 
made in this country as would afford ample 
justification for a compliance on the part of 
the Ministry with the prayer of the peti- 
tioners. The sympathy in favour of these 
misguided and unfortunate individuals arose 
from two causes. In the first place, it pro- 
ceeded from a doubt which existed in the 
minds of four-fifths of the population, whe- 
ther the conviction of these men were alto- 
gether legal. There could be no question 
but that that conviction was involved in 
great doubt—uncertainty not confined to 
the uneducated only, or to those who were 
illiterate and unlearned in the law, but 
shared, as he could assure the House, by 
men of the highest intelligence, and even 
eminent lawyers. And when, moreover, 
he directed the attention of the House to 
this fact, that the fifteen Judges had divided 
six to nine upon one point, and nine to six 
upon another, would any one say that it 
was not a matter of doubt whether those 
men should have been tried at all? The 
great probability—nay, it almost amounted 
to a certainty—was, that the men would 
not have been tried at all, that the issue 
would not have gone to the jury at all, if 
the point which was raised in favour of the 
prisoners by Sir F. Pollock and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman whom he saw before 
him (Sir F. Kelly) had been decided by the 
court instanter, instead of being reserved 
for the decision of the fifteen Judges. He 
wished to have it expressly understood that 
he did not find fault with the manner in 
which the trial had been conducted, in 
bringing forward this question; he begged 
also most distinctly to disclaim being actu- 
ated by any party feelings whatsoever ; and 
most sincerely did he hope that no party 
feeling would be permitted to enter into 
the discussion. The petitions which he had 
presented that night had been signed by 
men of all classes, all creeds, and all varie- 
ties of political opinion. They were signed 
without regard to chartism or radicalism, 
toryism or whiggery; by men of humane 
feeling, whose principal or sole object in 
attaching their signatures was, that a mea- 
sure of mercy might be extended to men 
whose case they believed would permit of 





such an exercise of the Royal prerogative, 
without injury to the interests of the com. 
munity or the administration of justice, 
He made no complaint of any one. He 
admitted that the officers of the Crown who 
prosecuted in the case of Frost and his 
companions, conducted their case in a man. 
ner which reflected honour on themselves 
and their profession; for they acted through. 
out with moderation, temper, and sound 
discretion; and it was also unquestionable 
that the prisoners had been defended with 
the utmost ability by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, and also by the learned 
personage who was now Chief Baron. But 
this was not the question at issue. It was 
well known that an objection was taken at 
the trial, which the presiding Judges did 
not feel themselves at liberty to decide; 
and which was accordingly reserved for the 
opinion of the fifteen Judges. However, if 
the court had been pressed for its decision 
without delay, the subsequently-expressed 
opinions of Mr. Baron Parke and Mr. Jus- 
tice Williams left little ground for doubting 
but that the prisoners would have been then 
and there acquitted. But the point was 
reserved for the fifteen Judges, and the 
trial went on. What was the point? He 
hoped that none of the hon. Gentlemen 
then listening to him would ever be put on 
his trial for high treason; but if such a 
calamity should ever befall any of them, it 
might be as well that they should be pro- 
vided beforehand with this piece of infor- 
mation—that it was their right to have 
delivered to them, at one and the same 
time (that was to say, ten clear days 
before the trial), a copy of the indict- 
ment, and with it a list of the jury, 
and a list of the witnesses proposed to be 
examined. Now the objection raised by 
counsel on behalf of the prisoners was, 
that these documents had not been given at 
one and the same time; and he believed 
there could be no doubt whatever as to the 
truth of the assertion. The copy of the 
indictment was furnished on a Thursday; 
but the lists of the jury and of the wit- 
nesses not until the Tuesday following, five 
days being thus allowed to intervene. Six 
of the Judges decided that the objection 
was altogether fatal to the trial and con- 
viction, and nine decided that the objection 
would have been good and valid if taken at 
the time, but that, when made, it came too 
late. Consequently, there were nine out 
of the fifteen who were positively of opinion 
that the trial would not have been good in 
point of fact, if the objection were taken n 
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time, but the objection was not taken in 
time. What was Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
argument ?—and he must say, that the 
onduct of Sir Frederick Pollock, through 
the whole of those proceedings, reflected 
the greatest credit upon that individual— 
not only upon his talents, but upon his 
heart and his humanity. What was his 
argument? Sir Frederick Pollock pro- 
tested before his God and his country that 
he could not find authority, principle, or 
justice that could enable him to take the 
objection at any other time than the time 
he did, and which nine out of the fifteen 
Judges said ought to be taken earlier. 
Now, suppose this case came before the 
fifteen Judges at the present time, when 
Sir Frederick Pollock was on the bench, 
that would bring to it, at all events, the 
casting vote of one of those Judges, and 
then it might be seven to seven upon this 
very point. Were there no other autho- 
tities in favour of the view of the six 
Judges? Look to the decision of four 
Judges out of five of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench If Frost, Williams, and Jones, 
were tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
instead of being tried at Newport, they must 
have been acquitted, for four out of five of 


the Judges of the Queen’s Bench recorded 
their votes in favour of its being an illegal 
conviction, saying it was fatal, and that the 
objection was taken in time. They had also 
the authority of Lord Brougham in the 
House of Lords, who stated— 


“Ifthe majority of the Judges at the trial had 
decided, upon being pressed for their decision, 
they must needs have instantly been acquitted. 
It was an objection fatal to the whole proceed- 
ing — it applied to every one of the witnesses. 
The jury were empannelled—the plea had been 
pleaded—nay, more than that, again they could 
not have been tried. That was the first and prin- 
cipal ground he wished their Lordships to consi- 
der, and the other was altogether independent of 
the former. The counsel for the prisoner had a 
right to press for judgment at the trial, and it now 
turned out—because they knew what the Judges 
had done—it turned out, too, that two out of those 
Judges were in favour of the objection made at the 
trial, and of the party waiving the objection until 
after the arraignment and plea pleaded. It con- 
sequently followed as a matter of absolute demon- 
stration, that if they had exercised their right of 
Pressing the objection at the trial at Monmouth, it 
consequently followed, as a certainty, that the ob- 
Jection would haye been sustained. and the trial at 
once put an end to. He (Lord Brougham) knew, in 
Point of fact, that that was not an opinion taken up 
after the arguments in town, but it was their opin- 
ion at Monmouth, at the trial. A stronger case 
—but infinitely strengthened by the bargain made 
with the counsel—a stronger case for absolute ac- 
quittal, in the whole course of his professional ex- 
Perience, he confessed he had never known. He 
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considered, looking at the cireumstances of the 
case, that these unfortunate individuals were enti- 
tled to a total release, an extension of mercy it 
could not be called, because he conceived that a 
total release was a legal right and justice.” 
It was due to Lord Brougham to state, 
that not only by that speech, stating those 
sentiments in his place in Parliament, but 
otherwise, he did the utmost that it was 
ossible for man to do, not only to save the 
ives but to regain the liberties of those 
men, and to carry out what he then said, 
namely, that an acquittal was their legal 
right. The conviction was confirmed by 
the Judges; but recollect what had oc- 
curred at that time, and the feeling that 
existed in the public mind. Why at that 
time about four millions of signatures were 
attached to petitions to the Queen in favour 
of those men. They knew very well that 
the execution of those men was fixed for 
the Thursday following the decision of the 
Judges, which was given on a Friday. 
They knew that the scaffold was erected— 
that the block was prepared—that the exe- 
cutioner went down; but then the humane 
voice of the British public succeeded, but 
it did not succeed until it was pushed on 
and accelerated by Lord Brougham and 
Sir Frederick Pollock. Let them read 
the papers of that day, and they would find 
it stated that Sir Frederick Pollock waited 
six times—he thought on the Friday and 
Saturday preceding the execution, after 
the decision of the Judges—upon Lord 
Melbourne and the Home Secretary at that 
time. He was returning from them in dis- 
tress and dismay, having found those par- 
ties totally inexorable, and resolved that 
those men’s lives should be sacrificed—he 
saw Lord Brougham in the ante-room of 
the House of Lords, and stated his distress, 
that he had been so often with the Minis- 
ters that day, and could make no impres- 
sion upon them; and Lord Brougham’s an- 
swer to him was, ‘‘ Go the seventh time, 
and say that those men will be legally mur. 
dered if they persevere.”” The seventh visit 
was sufficient: they changed the sentence, 
and the public voice and humanity did tri- 
umph on that oceasion. The sentence of 
execution was commuted to transportation 
for life. But there would always remain this 
doubt on the public mind, that if this were a 
sentence which they would not and could 
not execute by inflicting the utmost penalty 
of the law, they could not execute it legally 
even by transportation—transportation not 
making that conviction legal that would be 
illegal for execution—and that impression 
still existed. At that time petitions poured 
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in upon the then existing Government, and 
an answer was given that it was necessary 
to make an example of those persons ; but 
there was a sort of hope held out, that if 
their future conduct entitled them to the 
¢lemency and mercy of the Crown, after a 
certain number of years their case should 
be taken into consideration. That time 
was now arrived. The people of this coun- 
try thought that after six years of great 
suffering, the law—the majesty of the law 
—was sufficiently vindicated. Frost and 
his companions were for three years work- 
ing in chains. In what part of the world 
did they find a political prisoner—for after 
all they were political prisoners, though of 
the highest class—in what part of the 
world,he repeated, did they find a political 
prisoner treated in that manner? Did they 
treat them so in France ? Where were they 
so treated? But he did not now complain 
of that. He did not ask for their acquittal, 
but he asked for their release; and he 
must observe, that it was a most extraor- 
dinary thing that England was the only 
country where, on occasions of great re- 
joicing, they did not offer an amnesty to 
political prisoners. Look to France. There 


was, to be sure, a remission of sentences 
made in England at the birth of the Prince 


of Wales. Parties were released from dif- 
ferent prisons, and pardons granted them; 
but the case of no political prisoner re- 
ceived a merciful consideration. Look to 
France, and see what occurred there within 
these two years; in the year 1844, upon 
what was considered the victory and the 
triumph of the French arms on the coast 
of Africa. It was stated in the ordinance 
which released those parties. In conse- 
, me of the exploits of the Prince de 

oinville, between fifty and sixty republi- 
cans were released from prison at Doulens, 
and six Bonapartists. There was a partial 
amnesty, in consequence of the victory that 
had crowned the French arms on that oc- 
casion. It was not a general amnesty, but 
a partial amnesty; and amongst the par- 
ties released were several of those who—it 
would be in the recollection of the House— 
proceeded from England to Boulogne, and 
made almost as insane and rash an attempt 
at insurrection as that made by Frost and 
the other parties who descended from the 
hills in Wales. It was a partial amnesty, 
but he trusted would be made a general 
one, and that Prince Louis Bonaparte and 
others would be released. Several of his 
colleagues and companions had been re- 
leased, and there was an individual to be 
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found in the list of persons released who 
was concerned in the attempt to assassinate 
the Duke d’Aumale. He was pardoned 
and set free; and was there no instance jn 
English history for such an amnesty? 
Was there any reason against it? Had not 
our arms been equally victorious, and their 
country equally prosperous? And was not 
this a time for the Government to show 
some degree of mercy ? They were inviting 
France at that moment to a more liberal 
commercial policy, and why should they 
be behind France in the race of mercy ? 
They should follow her example by releas- 
ing those persons ; sufficient punishment 
had been inflicted upon them, the law had 
been sufficiently satisfied, and by now par- 
doning them the Government would act in 
accordance with the wishes of the great 
body of the people of this country. He 
knew that great prejudices and alarms ex- 
isted on the subject, and he knew nothing 
that could more tend to create them than 
the letters of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Macaulay), addressed to some of his con. 
stituents of Edinburgh. His right hon. 
Friend stated that those individuals were 
great criminals. He did not wish to pal- 
liate for an instant their offence—no more 
did any of the petitioners. But he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Edinburgh was creating an unneces- 
sary prejudice against those individuals, 
and causing unnecessary alarm, in case the 
Government thought fit to recall them. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman say in 
one of those letters. That they have not 
endured sufficient punishment. He says— 

“ But rely upon it, there will be insurrections 

enough if turbulent and designing men are ap- 
prized that the penalty of raising a civil war is 
henceforth to be less than the penalty of robbing 
a hen-roost. Thinking this, I cannot hold out 
any hope that I shall vote for any Address in fa- 
vour of those criminals.” 
He would observe, with reference to a pas- 
sage in that letter, that if the law did 
transport a man for life for robbing a hen- 
roost, that was a most severe law, and the 
sooner it was corrected the better. The 
right hon. Gentleman said in another place 
in that letter— 

“They raised a rebellion which you admit to 
have been unjustifiable, led thousands of ignorant 
labouring men into guilt and danger, fired on the 
Queen’s troops, wounded a magistrate in the dis- 
charge of his duty, caused the deaths of several 
unhappy creatures.” 

He believed that Frost’s object was to 
make a moral demonstration in favour of 
Vincent then in prison; but when tea 
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or twelve thousand men got together, it 
was hard to say what would be the re- 
sult, particularly when there were some of 
them with arms in their hands. Unless 
they could see into the breasts of those 
men, it was impossible to say what was 
their intention. He must look to their 
acts; but what he complained of was, that 
those two letters should be published in 
connexion with the petition he had the 
honour of presenting to the House, and 
which was called at that time the national 
petition. It was coupling the outrages of 
those men with what was supposed to be 
the object of the petition, and he must say 
that his name was most unfairly introduced 
into that letter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says— 

“J believe that the non-electors are as deeply 
interested as I am in the security of property and 
the maintenance of order; but I believe that a 
very large portion of them do not understand their 
own interest. That it is so I have proof under 
their own hands. I refer to the petition which 
Mr. Duncombe presented to the House of Com- 
mons in 1842. In that document some hundreds 
of thousands of Chartists asked for the franchise, 
and told us how they meant to use it. They 
avowed that their objects were national bank- 
ruptey—confiscation of the soil—of canals—of 
railroads—of machinery, in short, the destruction 
of all property.” 

He, therefore, presenting a petition for 
the destruction of all property, the right 
hon. Gentleman continued— 

“J was firmly convinced, and am firmly con- 

vineed, that such measures would produce indes- 
cribable misery to the great majority of the peti- 
tioners. I refused them the franchise as I would 
refuse a razor to a man who told me he wanted it 
in order to cut his throat.” 
He must say, he wished he had been near 
the right hon. Gentleman when he was 
about to take up the pen ; for, if he were, 
he would have refused him the pen as de- 
terminedly as the right hon. Gentleman 
declared he would refuse the man the ra- 
zor. He was not obnoxious to the charge 
of supporting a petition the avowed object 
of which was national bankruptcy, and the 
destruction of all property. He should be 
unworthy of a seat in that House if he 
presented such a petition. That petition 
emanated from about three millions of his 
fellow subjects ; and he wished the right 
hon, Gentleman would point out any pas- 
sage that bore such construction as that 
which the right hon. Gentleman had put 
upon it. He did not say the petition was 
well or ably drawn up, but he would say 
there was nothing in it to justify such a 
serious charge. One passage in that pe- 
tition runs thus :— 





“ That your petitioners deeply deplore the exist- 
ence of any kind of monopoly in this nation: and 
whilst they unequivocally condemn the levying of 
any tax upon the necessaries of life, and upon 
those articles principally required by the labour- 
ing classes, they are also sensible that the aboli- 
tion of any one monopoly will never unshackle 
labour from its misery until the people possess 
that power under which all monopoly and oppres- 
sion must cease; and your petitioners respect- 
fully mention the existing monopolies of the suf- 
frage, of paper money, of machinery, of land, of 
the public press, of religious privileges, of the 
means of travelling and transit, and a host of 
other evils too numerous to mention, all arising 
from class legislation, but which your hon. House 
has always consistently endeavoured to increase 
instead of diminish.” 


He really did not see how anybody could 
say that that was a petition for the de- 
struction of life and property. There was 
a monopoly of suffrage. He did not know 
whether the hon. Member for Birmingham 
was there; but he could tell them that 
there was a monopoly of paper. There 
was also a monopoly of machinery; and, 
decidedly, of land. It was what they were 
fighting about every day, and that mono- 
poly was contended for by the agricultural 
and landed interest of the country to the 
present time. There was a monopoly of 
religion, and also of the means of travel- 
ling and transit. Had they not been pass- 
ing Bills with reference to railway travel- 
ling, and not allowing that monopoly to 
different companies? But let the right 
hon. Gentleman look to the concluding 
sentence of that petition :— 

“ And that your petitioners, desiring to promote 
the peace of the United Kingdom, security of pro- 
perty, and prosperity of commerce, seriously and 
earnestly press this their petition on the attention 
of your hon. House.” 


There was no proposition for the confisca- 
tion of property, or to create national 
bankruptcy laid down in that petition. He 
presumed that his right hon. Friend wrote 
those letters and authorized their publica- 
tion ; but he must say, he thought they 
were unfortunate letters to be written at 
that time, and were certainly calculated to 
prejudice a Motion of this sort; and if any 
Gentlemen were about to speak against his 
proposition in consequence of the impres- 
sions they might have imbibed from read- 
ing those letters, he hoped they would 
read the national petition before they en- 
tered into any discussion on that point. 
He agreed in the opinion expressed in a 
letter addressed to the electors of West- 
minster by an hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had lately a seat in that House (Cap- 
tain Rous). The Committee appointed for 
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the purpose of endeavouring to procure the 
liberation of Frost, Williams, and Jones, 
addressed letters on the subject to Captain 
Rous, and also to his (Mr. Duncombe’s) 
hon. and gallant Friend the present Mem- 
ber for the city of Westminster. Sir De 
Lacy Evans stated that he would give 
them every assistance in his power, and 
give his vote in favour of their release. 
Captain Rous said, ‘‘ nothing would give 
him more pleasure than to hear that Her 
Majesty’s Government had ordered the re- 
lease of Frost, Jones, and Williams ; that 
he believed they were more likely to re- 
ceive a pardon from Sir Robert Peel’s Go- 
vernment than from the Whigs.’’ They, 
therefore, had it from a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty that they were more likely to re- 
ceive the liberation of those men from 
Her Majesty’s present Government than 
from a Whig Government—more particu- 
larly after this letter from a right hon. 
Gentleman who had been Secretary at 
War and a Cabinet Minister under the 
Whigs, and might be Secretary at War 
and a Cabinet Minister again. The right 
hon. Gentleman next wrote about the mi- 
litia, and in a very bellicose strain too. 
He thought they were more likely to 
receive the release of Frost, Williams, and 
Jones, from the present Government than 
from any other, particularly when he saw 
the Solicitor General sitting near the right 
hon. Baronet. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman knew the case well, and he had read 
his able speech on the occasion. Of course 
the counsel of a prisoner was not concluded 
by the language he expressed when ar- 
guing a case ; but they might see his senti- 
ments running through the whole of his 
address, from which they might see that 
those individuals were ill-used. He felt as- 
sured that the conduct of Sir Frederick 
Pollock was such as to entitle him to make 
that observation; for after Frost was con- 
demned, after sentence was passed on him 
that he should be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, what did Sir Frederick Pollock do? 
He visited him in his dungeon, and took 
leave of him; and let them not tell him that 
Sir Frederick Pollock, or any other Mem- 
ber of the Bar, would go into the cell of 
this wretched man, if he believed him to be 
afelon. There was a strong sentiment in 
favour of those men, and with regard to 
the case, which he took the liberty of sub- 
mitting to the House; and the summing up 
of Sir Nicholas Tindal would justify any 
man in saying that it was a doubtful case. 
It was thought necessary that they should 





be tried for high treason. He would put 
this case. If the hon. Member for Cork 
were tried for high treason—and he fp. 
membered it was stated there that he might 
be tried for high treason—if he were tried 
for high treason instead of misdemeanor, 
and convicted, let them recollect this—he 
would not have had the chance he had on 
that occasion. His case was argued before 
thirteen of the Judges, and eleven to two 
of the Judges decided in favour of his con. 
viction. There was no appeal from the de. 
cision of the Judges in reference to Frost, 
Williams, and Jones. If there had been, 
how did they know but that the House of 
Lords would have decided against the 
Judges, as they did in the case of 0’Con- 
nell, who was tried for a misdemeanor ? 
This only proved that it was necessary, ab- 
solutely necessary, that there should be an 
appeal in criminal cases. He thought, 
from the manner in which the right hon. 
Baronet had answered a. question at the 
commencement of the Session, that it was 
the intention of the Government to give 
the right of appeal in criminal cases—at 
least under certain circumstances. It would 
be satisfactory to the country if an appeal 
could be permitted in the case of Frost, 
Williams, and Jones, from the decision of 
the Judges, particularly when the Judges 
were so divided as they were on that oc- 
casion. They had granted an amnesty 
to Canadians; and he should be ex- 
tremely obliged if any Gentleman would 
show him that Frost’s case was worse than 
the case of the Canadian rebels. There 
was undoubtedly a difference between them. 
The Canadians were engaged in a syste- 
matic and continuous warfare against the 
Queen’s troops; but in the case of Frost 
there was norebellion : there was a tumult, 
a dangerous tumult, and certainly lives 
were lost on the occasion; but there was 
not a systematic rebellion, such as had 
taken place in Canada, against the Queen's 
Government. He could not understand 
why the case of the three unhappy Eng- 
lishmen should not meet with the same con- 
sideration from Her Majesty’s Government 
as that of the Canadian rebels. He did 
not ask the Government to raise them, as 
they had the Canadian rebels, to offices of 
trust and emolument, the duties of which 
very probably they discharged with honour 
to themselves, and with advantage to the 
Canadian Government; but that they would 
listen to the prayer of the numerous peti 
tions with respect to Frost, Williams, and 
Jones; and if they thought that the public 
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yoice and opinion were worthy attention, 
that Her Majesty’s Government and the 
‘cht hon. Gentleman would give the sub- 
‘oct their most serious consideration. He 
would only add his own earnest prayer to 
that of the people of this country, that this 
subject should meet with the attention 
which its importance required. The hon. 
Member concluded by submitting his Mo- 
tion to the House. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said: I should be ex- 
tremely sorry if one word which fell from 
me on the present occasion were tinctured 
with the least degree of passion or acri- 
mony, for I entirely agree with the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, that it is most de- 
sirable we should dispassionately and deli- 
berately consider the proposition he has 
brought before us, without the slightest 
regard to party differences or feelings. I 
must say, on that ground, that I regretted 
some of the topics introduced by the hon. 
Gentleman when he weighed the probabi- 
lities of a question of this nature, imme- 
diately and exclusively connected with the 
administration of justice, being regarded 
more or less favourably by any parties who 
night happen at the moment to be the re- 
sponsible advisers of the Crown. I readily 
admit that the number of petitions presented 
on this subject, and in favour of the Motion 
ofthe hon. Member for Finsbury, has been 
very large. I admit also that the memo- 
rials which it has been my duty to present 
to Her Majesty in the course of the last 
year were not only numerous, but signed by 
avery large portion of the working classes 
of this country. I must also add that the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been adopted after duly weighing all the 
circumstances of this case, with reference 
both to the nature of the crime, and the 
circumstances under which it is our duty to 
regardit. I do not deny to this House the 
competency or the right of interference on 
such a question; but I may say that I think 
interference ought at all times to be tem- 
pered with discretion, that it ought not to 
be lightly undertaken, and that upon the 
whole it is most desirable to maintain 
strictly the line of demarcation between the 
functions of the legislative and executive 
Government. It must always be borne in 
mind that the brightest and noblest prero- 
gative enjoyed by the Sovereign is exer- 
eised under the advice of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown; and I shall not 
shrink from my responsibility, as one of 
the advisers of Her Majesty in the present 
case. The hon. Member for Finsbury 





stated that the persons whose situation he 
has brought under the notice of the House 
were misguided and unfortunate. I must 
say, I dissent altogether from the position 
of the hon. Gentleman that they were un- 
fortunate, for with reference to the crime of 
which they stand convicted, they were fortu- 
nate inthe highest degree. The hon. Gentle- 
man also said that the feeling in favour of 
these individuals is strong and very general. 
I admit it. But the hon. Member went on 
to say that that feeling was universal. To 
such a proposition I most unequivocally 
demur. Those who believe that the sen- 
tence passed on these individuals ought to 
be commuted have not hesitated to express 
so humane a feeling; but those who think 
the cause of justice and order requires that 
the punishment to which they have been 
sentenced should be inflicted, have abstained 
from the expression of that opinion, in 
full reliance upon the disposition of Her 
Majesty to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy consistently with principles of jus- 
tice. The hon. Member for Finsbury 
stated that, in his opinion, the conviction 
of the persons to whom he has referred 
was not legal. He stated very atcurately 
the point of law reserved for the opinion of 
the Judges, and a nicer technicality could 
not well have been brought under their con- 
sideration. The facts are these :—the 
Statute, which justly affords peculiar ad- 
vantages to parties accused of treason, pro- 
vides that they shall have certain privileges 
which are not extended to prisoners accused 
of other offences. Among those advan- 
tages is this—that parties accused of trea- 
son shall be furnished with a copy of the 
indictment, and a list of witnesses at the 
same time, and within a given period before 
the trial. The prisoners in this case were 
most anxious to obtain, at the earliest pos- 
sible period, a copy of the indictment on 
which the grand jury had found a Bill 
against them; and the solicitor for the 
Crown, with an eager and commendable 
desire to afford them the full advantage of 
their privilege, furnished them with a copy 
of the indictment at the earliest possible 
period, five days before the expiration of 
the period within which he was required by 
law to do so. On the day within the limit 
prescribed by law he also furnished them 
with a list of witnesses; and the point 
taken was, that the delivery of the two— 
the copy of the indictment and the list of 
witnesses—was not simultaneous. That 
point was reserved by the learned Judges 
who tried the prisoners for the opinion of 
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their brethren. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury has said that I have admitted, 
under certain limitations, the necessity of 
an appeal in criminal cases; and because 
I have made that admission, he put a case 
in which an appeal was made from the 
opinion of the Judges to the decision of 
the House of Lords. I never held out the 
slightest expectation that I could be a party 
to the establishment of such an appeal in 
cases of felony. As the law now stands, 
the final appeal in criminal cases is to the 
opinion of the fifteen Judges; and the 
decision of the fifteen Judges upon the 
question is held to be final. Now, what 
was the opinion of the fifteen Judges in 
the case to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred? It is true that nine out of the 
fifteen held that the objection, if taken at 
the right time, would have been valid; but 
it is also true that nine out of the fifteen 
held, that in this ease the objection was 
not taken at the right time. So far the 
hon. Member for Finsbury and myself are 
agreed. But what was the unanimous 
opinion of the whole fifteen Judges? It 
was, that if the objection had been taken 
at the right time, the sole effect would 
have been a postponement of the trial, and 
the case would have been decided at a 
subsequent period. I must repeat my 
observation that, considering the advantage 
which was most humanely—and, as I think, 
rightly-—extended to them by the advisers 
of the Crown, and considering also that the 
extreme sentence of the law was not car- 
ried into execution on account of this dif. 
ference of opinion among the Judges, these 
prisoners were most fortunate. But I next 
come to the point taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, that the offence of which 
these prisoners were guilty was only a 
moral demonstration in favour of the Char- 
ter. I think the hon. Gentleman said it 
was only to be regarded as a moral demon- 
stration. [‘*No, no!’’] Well, then, I 
withdraw the statement. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, what he 
had stated was, that he believed that Frost 
had come down from the hills in order to 
make a moral demonstration in favour of 
Vincent, who was then in confinement in 
London. 

Sm J. GRAHAM: I understood the 
hon. Gentleman to say that the purpose of 
Frost, in going on the night in question to 
Newport, was to make a moral demonstra- 
tion. I must observe, in justice to the 
hon. Member, that he frankly admitted 
that those persons were convicted of a 





heinous offence, and one which, in his 
opinion, was wholly unjustifiable. This 
circumstance induces me to state to the 
House—or rather to recall to their regol. 
lection—what were the facts of the case, 
It is not for me to defend the opinions of 
the right hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr, 
Macaulay), who is far more competent than 
I am to vindicate the sentiments he has 
recorded on the subject; but I may say, 
deliberately and dispassionately, after view. 
ing the circumstances of this case, with 
respect to the offence itself, that I have 
arrived at the same conclusion as the right 
hon. Gentleman. I must say, that a more 
heinous offence has seldom been commit. 
ted. Now, what were the facts? In the 
year 1839, there was great distress in the 
mining districts of this country. The 
price of provisions was high; the rate of 
wages was low; and a very general spirit 
of disaffection and insubordination was 
manifested. In the moment of that dis. 
tress, amidst a population so excited and 
discontented, in a district where frequent 
meetings of the people had been held, 
Frost, who exercised great influence in the 
neighbourhood, decided, in concert with 
Williams and Jones, that, upon a particular 
evening, a descent should be made at mid- 
night upon the town of Newport, by three 
different columns—one headed by Frost, 
the second by Williams, and the third by 
Jones. Their avowed purpose was to 
overpower the military quartered in that 
town; to take possession of the place; to 
break up the bridge over the Usk; and to 
stop the mail. The stopping of the mail 
was a preconcerted signal, by which the 
population of Birmingham and the north- 
ern districts were to know that Newport was 
in their possession, and there was then to 
have been a general rising for the purpose of 
establishing the Charter. Now, that I may 
not misrepresent the matter, 1 will call 
the attention of the House to what was 
proved on the trial of these men. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury has truly said, 
that the Crown was represented on that 
occasion by two of the brightest ornaments 
of the profession of the law—Lord Camp- 
bell, who was then the Attorney General, 
and whose mind was deeply and honour- 
ably imbued with sound constitutional prin- 
ciples, and the hon. and learned Member 
for Worcester (Sir T. Wilde), who, at the 
time to which I refer, filled the office of 
Solicitor General. Now, what said the 
Lord Chief Justice Tindal—than whom 4 
more eminent and dispassionate Judge #8 
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not to be found—in summing up the case 
on the trial of Frost and his co-accused ? 
The Lord Chief Justice said— 

«The charge against the prisoner at the bar is, 

that, having broken the faith and true allegiance 
which he owed to his lawful Sovereign, he has 
levied war against Her within Her realm ; that is, 
in one word, a charge of high treason. I observe 
that the learned Attorney General stated the case 
on the part of the Crown against the prisoner to 
be this—that the prisoner at the bar had brought 
down to the town of Newport a very large multi- 
tude of persons, armed and arrayed in a warlike 
manner; and that the plan was, to get possession 
of the town of Newport, to break down the bridge, 
stop the mail, and that, the mail not having ar- 
rived at Birmingham for some time, it would be a 
signal for a general rising in Birmingham and 
Lancashire, and the Charter law would become 
the law of the land. The learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral, who has summed up the evidence, has stated 
the outline of the case, which has been proved 
pretty nearly in the same form, omitting, with 
great propriety, that part of it upon which no evi- 
dence has been offered, namely, that which related 
to the general establishment of Charter law. The 
Solicitor General stated, that the plan of the pri- 
soner was, to get together bands of armed men, 
with intent, by surprise and terror, or by force, to 
take Newport, to exercise power there, to super- 
sede the magistracy, and thereby raise a general 
rebellion within the kingdom. Now, there can be 
no doubt whatever that if either of the propositions 
which have been so stated by the law officers of 
the Crown is made out to your satisfaction, there 
is full proof of the commission by the prisoner of 
the erime of high treason.” 
Now, upon that summing up, and after 
hearing the defence—a defence, I believe, 
almost unrivalled in point of talent and 
force, which was conducted by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, and the 
present Lord Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, Sir F. Pollock—after every- 
thing that legal ingenuity, powerful elo- 
quence, and an earnest desire to obtain 
the acquittal of the prisoners had been 
exhausted, the jury, weighing the evidence 
wnder the direction of Lord Chief Justice 
Tindal, and with reference to the state- 
ment of the law officers of the Crown, de- 
liberately adopted a verdict of ‘Guilty.” 
Now, I will read what fell from Lord Chief 
Justice Tindal in passing sentence upon 
these prisoners. He said— 

" It has been proved, in your case, that you 
combined together to lead from the hills, at the 
dead hour of night, into the town of Newport, 
many thousnnds of men, armed in many instances 
With weapons of a dangerous description, in order 
that they might take possession of the town, and 
supersede the lawful authority of the Queen, as a 
Preliminary step to a more general insurrection 
throughout the kingdom. It is owing to the inter- 
position of Providence alone that your wicked 
designs wese frustrated. Your followers arrive by 
daylight, and, after firing upon the civil power and 
upon the Queen’s troops, are, by the firmness of 





the magistrates, and the cool and determined bra- 
very of a small body of soldiers, defeated and dis- 
persed. What would have been the fate of the 
peaceful and unoffending inhabitants of that town, 
if success had attended your rebellious designs, it 
is impossible to say. The invasion of a foreign foe 
would, in all probability, have been less destruc- 
tive to property and life. It is for the crime of high 
treason, committed under these circumstances, 
that you are now called upon yourselves to answer; 
and by the penalty which you are about to suffer, 
you hold out a: warning to all your fellow subjects, 
that the law of your country is strong enough to 
repress and to punish all attempts to alter the 
established order of things by insurrection and 
armed force ; and that those who are found guilty 
of such treasonable attempts must expiate their 
crime by any ignominious death.” 


I have already observed that, on account 
of a legal difficulty, which was not ruled in 
favour of the prisoners, but upon which 
there was a material difference of opinion 
among the Judges, the prisoners were 
spared that ignominious death, and their 
punishment was commuted to transporta- 
tion for life ; and we are now to consider 
whether that sentence should be carried 
into execution. I do not wish to aggravate 
this ease; but I should betray my duty if, 
in weighing this matter, I did not take into 
consideration one important fact. I have 
said that Frost possessed great influence 
in the neighbourhood in which he resided. 
On that ground, he had been entrusted 
with Her Majesty’s commission for the 
preservation of the peace. He was entrusted 
with that commission in the confident ex- 
order, tranquillity, and peace. He abused~ 
pectation that all his influence and power 
would be exerted among his neigh- 
bours for the purpose of maintaining 
that trust; he grossly abused it: he abused 
it to the extent I have already stated. 
And, certainly, if justice is to be adminis- 
tered—as I hope it ever will be in this 
country—with mercy, but still with a due 
regard to the example to be afforded to a 
great community, I cannot overlook this 
circumstance of so gross an abuse of a 
trust so important. I must be allowed to 
make another observation. The night on 
which this movement took place was un- 
usually dark and tempestuous. Frost did 
not consider the fatal and disastrous results 
which his conduct would produce ; he had 
no misgivings as to the consequences of his 
crime ; but, by an interposition of Provi- 
dence,. the dark and tempestuous night 
prevented the insurgents from arriving at 
Newport till daybreak. Frost headed the 
first column and brought it into the centre 
of the town, to a building in which a small 
portion of Her Majesty’s troops had 
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been posted. He ordered the column to 
fall out in front; he pointed out the post 
as an object of attack, and told the 
men to go forward. But Frost was 
not found in their front: he was dis- 
covered some hours afterwards in a hid- 
ing-place in which he had taken refuge. 
Now, with respect to their punishment, 
we must consider how much of that 
punishment has already been inflicted. 
The sentence, as I have before said, was 
commuted to transportation for life; and 
what time has elapsed since the infliction 
of that punishment commenced? A period 
not exceeding five years. Why, Sir, a 
person transported for seven years for a 
minor offence would not, in the ordinary 
course of the administration of justice in 
this country, have his sentence commuted 
at so early a period. According to the 
ordinary mode of proceeding, a sentence of 
transportation for life, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, would not be 
commuted until the expiration of ten years. 
Now I must remark, that if punishment 
be not of a vindictive character—as in this 
country I hope it never will be; but if it 
be inflicted for the suppression of crime, 
and in order to afford an example to a 
great community, I cannot think that I 
should be justified in advising Her Majesty 
to accede to the prayer of the petitioners 
who have supported the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. My sympathy, I am 
bound to say, is not with Frost and Wil- 
liams. My sympathy is with the widows 
and orphans of those men whom Frost, and 
Williams, and Jones misled, and who lost 
their lives on the occasion to which I have 
referred. I must say that I think it is 
useful that those men should remain—at 
present at least—examples that such ad- 
vice as they gave to the people generally 
proceeds from men bold in counsel, but 
timid in execution; and who, when matters 
come to an issue, are eager to screen them- 
selves from the consequences of their mis- 
conduct, instead of being found in the fore- 
most rank of those whom they have incited 
to crime and outrage. Their example, I 
think, may afford a salutary and useful 
lesson. Iam bound to say that I cannot 
think, under present circumstances, it 
would be consistent with my duty to advise 
the remission of the punishment to which 
these parties have been sentenced. Far 
be it from me to say that the gate of merey 
should for ever be closed against them. 
Far be it from me to hold any such doc- 
trine. I say that is a question of time and 
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circumstances. At the present time, and 
under present circumstances, I do not 
think it would be consistent with my duty 
to recommend Her Majesty to extend 
Her clemency to these unfortunate pri. 
soners. I do not consider it advisable 
that any interference should take place, 
No man respects more than I do the feel: 
ings and wishes of so large a portion of the 
community as have expressed their opin. 
ions in favour of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury; but justice is ad. 
ministered for the benefit of the entire 
community, and my belief is, that it would 
not be for their advantage, rightly under- 
stood, that I should accede to the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MACAULAY: I would not, Sir, 
say a single word on this question, if my 
hon. Friend had not brought forward my 
name in the course of his speech, and if in 
doing so, had not, he must permit me to 
say, fallen into some mistakes. There 
exits no such connection as my hon. Friend 
appears to think between the letters which 
he introduced to the attention of the House 
and his Motion. Those letters were written 
by me at different times and to different 
persons. One of them was in answer to 
private letter from one of my constituents, 
informing me of some scrupulous feelings 
which he and others entertained respecting 
the proposed calling out of the militia; and 
the other was written in answer to the 
secretary of a committee, asking me to 
support the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
on this matter. I had no notion that either 
of these letters would have been published, 
though they were published at the same 
time; and perhaps I have some reason to 
complain of their publication, and especi- 
ally that they should have been published 
together. They were published without 
my consent or authority, and not only that, 
but by persons taking the same view of 
this question which the hon. Gentleman him- 
self takes, by persons who conceived that 
the publication of these letters might pos- 
sibly be acceptable at the place which I 
have the honour to represent, but certainly 
not with any view to prejudice the persons 
whose case is now under discussion. With 
regard to the first of these letters, | mean 
to pass over all that has been said by the 
hon. Gentleman respecting his Motion in 
1842, for an extension of the elective 
franchise, as I think it would be very much 
out of place were I, on this occasion, to go 
over all the grounds that he went through 
on the subject. There is not one word in 
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that letter which, on the discussion of the 

tition which the hon. Gentleman pre- 
sented, I did not state in the most distinct 
manner, giving him an opportunity of re- 
futing it at the time; and I will add, there 
isnot a word in that letter which I am not 
still prepared to abide by. _I will not turn 
away from the question before the House, 
by deviating into a discussion on the prin- 
ciples of Chartism; but I will ask every 
hon. Gentleman to read for himself that 
national petition, and then judge whether 
I did, or not, take a correct view regarding 
it. And I beg to say, also, that though 
the letter which I wrote on the subject of 
the liberation of Frost, Williams, and 
Jones, was written without the least ex- 
pectation that it would be ever published, 
there is not one word in that letter which 
Iam not prepared to reassert and main- 
tain, But to come to the Motion before 
the House. In the first place, I have a 
preliminary objection to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion—an objection which would 
be decisive with me, if the grounds on 
which he has brought it forward were even 
much stronger than I think they are. I 
have an insurmountable objection to inter- 
fere—for this House to interfere—with 
this particular prerogative of the Crown. 
No doubt this House has a right to advise 
the Queen with respect to the exercise of 
any of the prerogatives of the Crown. 
There is no law which says you may 
advise the Queen with regard to the 
exercise of certain prerogatives; but there 
are other prerogatives of the Crown on 
which the House of Commons is not to ad- 
vise Her Majesty. There is no such law 
as this. But the discretion of former 
Houses of Commons has imposed laws 
upon themselves, and our discretion ought 
to impose similar laws on ourselves, as to 
the extent to which this advice should be 
given. There are certain rules which 
usage has laid down, and which we ought 
not lightly to pass over. There are some 
prerogatives of the Crown with respect to 
which we ought to offer advice, and there 
are some prerogatives with respect to 
which the Ministers of the Crown would be 
greatly to blame if they did not ask our ad- 
vice before we offered it. For instance, 
the right of declaring war is strictly a pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and yet I think any 
Minister of the Crown would be much de- 
serving of blame if he did not bring 
down a message to this House, asking our 
advice and co-operation, and ascertaining 
whether the House of Commons was pre- 
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pared to grant supplies for carrying on the 
war, before the prerogative was acted on. 
But there are other matters connected with 
the prerogative of the Crown—the com- 
mand of the army, for example—on which 
I do not suppose that any person would 
allege we ought to interfere. That is a 
branch of the administration with which 
this House can have nothing to do; and | 
pass from it to the prerogative of the 
Crown involved in the question now before 
us—the prerogative of mercy. It is no 
superstition, no blind veneration for the 
prerogatives of Her Majesty, no desire 
that these prerogatives should be exercised 
without check, which would make me wish 
not to interfere in their use; but I say 
that those by whom Her Majesty is to be 
advised as to the exercise of that preroga- 
tive of mercy, and who are responsible for 
its results—that those who should be re- 
sponsibie for the peace and well-being of 
the community—should be able to assent to 
the extension of the royal prerogative of 
merey in every case in which it is exer- 
cised. That they should be able to feel 
that the exercise of this prerogative in any 
instance is not dangerous or injurious to 
the peace and order of society, when they 
are answerable for the effect which it may 
produce, and when they are bound to see 
that that peace and order are preserved. Is 
there not an object of efficacy kept in 
sight, in saying that they who have in 
view all that the necessities of society may 
require, shall be the persons to tender to 
Her Majesty the advice under which she 
uses this prerogative? My hon. Friend 
seems to look at this prerogative in an 
erroneous light. He seems to think that 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy is 
a matter of mere amusement to the Sove- 
reign—that it is a thing to be used for the 
purpose of giving pleasure. That is not a 
right view of the prerogative of mercy. | 
do not imagine that the royal prerogative 
of mercy is a thing to be let off like fire- 
works in order to celebrate a festivity, and 
to gratify the public mind. I think that 
it is a distinct part of justice—that it is a 
very solemn and awful trust resting on 
these principles. The Government is bound 
to preserve the peace of society—to see 
full protection given to life and property— 
and it is bound to do so with the smallest 
infliction of suffering, even to the guilty, 
compatible with the attainment of that ob- 
ject. To consider the exercise of the pre- 
rogative of mercy as a matter of gaiety, is 
next to the consideration of punishment as 
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pure revenge. The two views go toge- 
ther. The hon. Gentleman, in alluding to 
the first, reminded me of the king in Tom 
Thumb, who, when good news arrived, 
ordered the celebration of a universal 
holiday, but who afterwards, when another 
messenger came in with disagreeable intel- 
ligence, gave orders to the schoolmaster to 
whip all the boys. I do not think that 
view of the prerogative of mercy is conso- 
nant to the English Constitution. In this 
country the exercise of the prerogative 
should not, as in the case of some conti- 
nental governments, be allowed to depend 
on casual circumstances, as on the event of 
a lucky birth in the Royal family; and 
yet this appears to me to be but a fair 
analogy to the notion which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has advanced, The view that I 
take of the subject is this: I conceive that 
the prerogative of mercy is always likely 
to be best used when used in conformity 
with the advice of those on whom rest the 
responsibility of watching over the public 
security. There is no such burden over 
us. For us there would be nothing easier 


—according to the established usage of 
Parliament—than to seek to gratify the 
feelings of our constituents by making Mo- 


tions for an extension of the Royal preroga- 
tive of mercy in favour of all sorts of per- 
sons ; and if once the precedent be set, 
depend upon it you will have it soon fol- 
lowed by hon. Gentlemen anxious to give 
no offence to their constituents; and we 
shall have Motions of this sort made in the 
case of every enormous criminal who may 
be sentenced to death. Have not petitions 
been presented in favour of every convict, 
no matter how great his offence may be ? 
And I say the circumstance is perfectly in- 
telligible. It is the natural reaction of 
the human mind against that barbarous 
penal code which was enforced in England 
up to the close of the last century, It is 
the natural reaction against the severity 
of our criminal law until a recent period. 
We have a sort of feeling which it is im- 
possible to account for in the mind, arising 
from a repugnance at the severity of the 
law; and the result is, that there is no case 
of atrocity so horrible that people —ay, 
thousands of people—will not be found pe- 
titioning for mercy in favour of the perpe- 
trator of it. And, I say, that if this House 
give due encouragement to this feeling, the 
people will almost force their representa- 
tives to make Motions similar to the pre- 
sent in every case where a capital punish- 
ment may be awarded. We had a case a 
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short time ago, in which the greatest exer. 
tions were made to procure the release of 
most infamous hypocrite who to the last 
moment pretended innocence. He had 
poisoned an unfortunate woman, to whom 
he was bound by the tenderest ties; and 
who, whatever might have been her errors, 
towards him maintained the most irre. 
proachable conduct. There was not one 
circumstance of palliation in his case. He 
had all the advantages that religion, all 
the advantages that station, all the ad. 
vantages that education could have afforded 
him; yet, notwithstanding this aggravation 
of his guilt, we had persons of the most 
pure and religious feelings petitioning in 
his favour. Even dignitaries of the Church 
of England signed such petitions, praying 
that a woman might not be hanged. She 
was represented to be so good—so ex- 
cellent an instructress of youth—and 
her services would be so valuable in a 
penal Colony in instructing the children 
there in the precepts of religion, that 
her life was earnestly prayed for. She 
had been, it was said, irreproachable 
through life—her only offence, forsooth, 
being the little one of having mixed some 
arsenic in her father’s drink; and petitions 
were poured in, praying that she should 
not expiate her crime upon the scaffold. 
If the prerogative of the Crown were to 
be used in favour of such criminals, every 
one of us would soon be concerned in bring- 
ing forward cases of the same character. 
We should find it difficult to refuse the 
calls that would be made upon us to make 
Motions similar to the present. We should 
have the House occupied almost every day 
with such matters. I therefore think it 
necessary to make a stand, in the first 
instance, against such a system. I have 
no hesitation in saying, with regard to this 
power—the prerogative of merey—that I 
would rather entrust it in the hands of the 
very worst Ministry that ever held office, 
than allow it to be exercised under the 
direction of the very best House of Com- 
mons. If you acquiesce in my opinion, 
there is no difficulty that you cannot easily 
get through. The plain course is open 
before you. If you think the law too se- 
vere, mitigate it. It belongs to legislative 
authority to do so. If you think the Min- 
istry do not exercise the prerogative of 
mercy where they ought, then address the 
Crown to remove them. But while you 
have a Ministry from whom you do not 
think you would be justified in withdrawing 
your confidence, then you are bound to 
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leave them, as your ancestors did, free to 
advise the exercise of the Royal preroga- 
tive according to the best of their own 
judgment and discretion. I do not know 
3 case in which, as a Member of the 
House of Commons, I should be dis- 
posed to interfere with the Ministry in 
advising the Crown on this matter. If I 
could contemplate such a case, it would be 
some case of most momentous necessity— 
some flagitious and monstrous case of op- 
pression—something like the severity that 
had been exercised in the reign of King 
James the Second, against those who had 
taken up arms against him in the Monmouth 
rebellion—some case the mere mention of 
which would be enough to make the blood 
boil—to make the hair of one’s head stand 
mend, But is the present a case of that 
description? These three persons raised 
4000 or 5,000 men armed, some with 
firearms, some with scythes, some with 
pitehforks, many, in fact a large propor- 
tion, with deadly weapons of various kinds; 
and at midnight they marched with them 
for the purpose of taking a town. They 
fired on the Queen’s troops, they wounded 
a magistrate in the discharge of his duty. 
[Mr. Duncompe: He was not wounded by 


them.] He was wounded by the fire of 


the traitors who were so armed.  [Mr. 
DuxcomBe: No, no.| I certainly read the 
trial formerly, and unless my recollec- 
tion altogether deceives me, the fact was 
as [have stated. I believe it is the case, 
that two wounds were received by Sir 
Thomas Phillips, who behaved on the oc- 
easion with a gallantry that would have 
done honour to a veteran soldier, much 
more to a man who had been trained in the 
civil service. After he was wounded, he 
avoided mentioning the matter to the pri- 
vate soldiers, but called Lieutenant Gray 
aside, and stated the fact to him. I believe 
it appeared on the trial that this attack 
was intended to lead to a great rising of 
the Chartists in the middle and northern 
counties of England. That was part of 
the evidence adduced. Now when I con- 
sider the language used by Chief Justice 
Tindal—I allude to the passage read by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite—I 
ask, is it too strong for such an occa- 
sion? Does it even come up to the ne- 
cessary conception of the enormity of the 
offence? When we imagine the effect of a 
great civil war between classes in England 
—and that is what these persons pro- 
jected—that is what they desired—that 
's what they intended— it would be 
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worse than any war we ever read of. Re- 
member the wealth—remember the civil- 
ization—remember the power of all those 
elasses. They were possessed of advan- 
tages, to retain which they would have 
made every possible effort. A civil war 
commenced under these circumstances, 
and with such objects in view, would be a 
visitation more horrible than can possibly 
be conceived—more tremendous than this 
country eversaw. It would be more dread- 
ful than the wars of the cavaliers and the 
roundheads in the seventeenth century. 
Other wars may be carried on without pro- 
ducing any great or irreparable destruction. 
Soldiers may be slaughtered on the field 
of battle. There may be executions after 
the battle. But then the evils effected are 
not of an overwhelming character. There 
is no irreparable wound offered to the 
civilization of the country. *The land may 
recover after such battles even as those 
of Towton or of Bosworth; but do you 
imagine that such would be the case after 
a great war of classes in this country ? 
All the power of imagination fails to paint 
the horrors of such a contest. It would pro- 
duce a shock that would be felt to the end 
of the civilized world, and that our grand- 
children and posterity far into the twentieth 
century would have cause to lament and 
deprecate. And yet this is what these 
men attempted. Are we to take this as a 
light case? Is what they meditated a 
trifle? Were the means they had recourse 
to of a slight kind? Were their objects 
small and insignificant? Was their pur- 
pose one which we should ordinarily be 
not likely to reject? Is all crime against 
society in itself so very low and trivial? 
the murder, and rapine, and spoliation, 
and every excess of brutality, so unim- 
portant that any motives are sufficient 
to commit and to sanction them! Is 
it nothing that the design comprised all 
the mischief that can act upon the human 
mind? I speak of the ringleaders. God 
forbid that I should thus describe the con- 
duct of the unhappy multitude who followed 
them !—though even for them no individual 
can have any sympathy—even for those 
who fell by the fire of the troops. But, 
remember, that in order to be merciful to 
the multitude, we must show, at least, or- 
dinary severity to the ringleaders. Every 
man who commits a crime means to sueceed 
in the object which he has in view. The 
principal ringleader in this instance hoped 
to succeed in raising himself from the sta- 
tion of a linendraper in a country town, to 
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be the protector of a kingdom—to be one 
of the rulers of the public State—to be put 
upon the same footing with the potentates 
of Europe, with boundless means of grati- 
fying his rapacity—if that be his passion— 
or of gratifying any other prevailing dispo- 
sition which he may have. He hoped for 
boundless distinction and honours. These 
are the sort of motives which actuate the 
designers of suchacrime. This is the sort 
of distinction which those aim at in medi- 
tating a measure of this kind—who seek to 
establish a new form of government; and yet 
a Motion is now made to put an end toa 
punishment for such a crime, which would 
be scarcely thought too great for a case of 
misdemeanor. Is it not possible that these 
men may not find imitators, if it shall go 
forth to the world that persons guilty of 
high treason—men who have shed blood, 
who have meditated a great civil war, a 
civil war of the worst of all kinds, a war of 
class against class—are to escape with a 
less amount of punishment than the shop- 
boy who filches five shillings from the till, 
or than the woman who steals a piece of 
ribbon from the counter? What is the use 
of law unless its punishments bear some 
sort of proportion to the crime committed? 
The hon. Gentleman alluded to the case of 
Canada in the last rebellion. But were 
none of the Canadian rebels hanged? Is 
there any resemblance between that and 
the case the hon. Member seeks to esta- 
blish? In Canada you hanged the most 
guilty——which was proper—and you par- 
doned the others. It is exactly the same 
case here, except that you hanged nobody. 
You transported the ringleaders ; but how 
many of the 4,000 or 5,000 that they 
brought with them, and who were techni- 
cally guilty of treason, were even tried ? 
The hon. Gentleman argues as if in this 
case we had hanged a good many ringlea- 
ders, and spared the rest. I have said 
more than I intended. I observed the 
highly questionable nature of the argument 
used by the hon. Gentleman, and I could 
not allow it to pass unnoticed. I do not 
mean to say that under no circumstances 
would the Government be justified in ex- 
tending the merey of the Crown to these 
persons ; and in voting against the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman, I do not object to 
such an extension of the Royal mercy on a 
proper occasion. Were I to do that, I 
should imitate the conduct of the hon. 
Member, which I condemn. The only 
opinion which I express is, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are not to be foreed by 
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the House to exercise the prerogative with 
which they are entrusted, contrary to their 
own judgment. It would be certainly in. 
convenient, and perhaps unprecedented, for 
the House to interfere with the prerogative 
of mercy. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am very glad the 
right hon. and learned Member has vind). 
eated his letters. It is always, to me, at 
least, and I believe to the House, so agree. 
able to listen to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, under any circumstances, that 
we must have been all gratified to-night 
that he has found it necessary to vindicate 
that celebrated epistle, which produced at 
the same time an effect that has not been 
forgotten; and I wish that hon. Members 
in a position as eminent and distinguished 
as that of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, would also rise and vindicate those 
other letters which have influenced public 
opinion, and produced likewise very great 
effect during the last six months. If they 
were to do that, the present debate would, 
I believe, be able to show a comparison in 
interest with any debate that has occupied 
our attention for a considerable time. I 
trespass on the notice of the House to-night 
with great reluctance; but I have reason 
to think that the House will acknowledge 
the necessity of my doing so, when I state 
that five or six years ago I was, on this 
very subject, in one of the smallest minori- 
ties that ever divided the House—namely, 
a minority of four, on a Motion identical, 
I believe, with that which now attracts our 
attention; and I certainly have not the 
moral courage to refrain, in the present 
instance, from coming forward to express 
an opinion similar to that which, on that 
occasion, I vindicated by my vote. I think 
it impossible to aggravate the crime of 
which these individuals were convicted. It 
is, as was said to-night by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in probably better 
language than it was ever expressed in 
before—a crime which includes all other 
crimes ; and I am bound also to say that 
I think, and have ever thought, that the 
punishment to which they have been sub- 
jected is as lenient as any punishment could 
be under the circumstances. When the 
crime was so enormous—when the judg- 
ment was so merciful, you might well say 
that it is not the part of this House to come 
forward either on the present or on the 
previous occasion; and when you have de- 
cided in all public transactions on the mere 
merits of the case as placed before you, 
then I admit it will be very difficult to meet 
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this objection. On the previous occasion 
I was, I believe, the only Tory Member 
who voted in the minority. I did so because 
I thought it was impossible for us to decide 
on the matters brought before us without 
looking to the circumstances under which 
they occurred. I believe that was in the 
year 1839, and I could not then forget that 
we lived at a period of great political ex- 
eitement—I could not forget that the sys- 
tem called agitation had obtained in this 
kingdom for a number of years—and by 
that agitation carried us to the veriest con- 
fines of sedition. Men had become Minis- 
ters—parties had been destroyed and been 
constructed—Administrations had risen to 
power formed of individuals who, within a 
short time, had, I believe, sat on both sides 
of the House. Whether they were Secre- 
taries of State or not, I need not now in- 
quire. I felt that this state of things had 
been very prevalent in the country, and 
that there had been also a debauched state 
of the public mind. When persons, who 
toa certain degree were ignorant, unin- 
formed, and inexperienced, were seduced by 
these great examples by seeing that agita- 
tion had made some men Ministers, and in 
another part of the United Kingdom had 
raised one man to be more powerful than 
any Minister—when other individuals were 
indueed by these successful examples to 
play a card infinitely dangerous to the for- 
tunes of this country—I thought that we 
were bound, whatever catastrophe might 
have happened, to consider the cireum- 
stances by which they were excited, and 
wder which they had acted. I did not 
think that we could decide on the conduct 
of these men without reference to these 
circumstances. I did not think we could 
say to them, ‘* You have waged a war 
against the majesty of the Sovereign; you 
have excited the feelings of the people— 
you have appealed to the passions of the 
multitude—you have raised expectations 
which, if you are well-informed men, you 
must have known could not be realized— 
youhave then attempted to enforce that 
which was illegal, but which, if you had 
sueceeded, would cease to be illegal, and 
therefore you must be punished without 
merey.”” I know very well the correspond- 
enee that has been held by eminent leaders 
inthis country with organized masses of the 
people; and, animated by this conviction, 
although I thought their crime enormous, 
and although I thought the judgment upon 
them a lenient judgment, I felt it my duty, 
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House, to record my vote in their favour. 
I want to know whether any circumstances 
have occurred since which should change 
my opinion and my vote. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Macaulay), 
happy in all the arts of composition, and in 
all the artifices of eloquence, but never 
happier than when he illustrates his argu- 
ments, has ridiculed the distempered sym- 
pathy of the public for great criminals. 
He says, ‘* Look at the maudlin and mis- 
taken zeal, the diseased and disordered 
state of the public mind, which sympa- 
thizes with a murderess, and proposes to 
send her to one of the Colonies to teach 
children there. Why, it is the example of 
our Colonies —one at least—which interests 
me much at this moment, and which in- 
fluences me in the course I wish to take. 
I go to the Colonies. I see in one of them 
a great insurrection. I see a great political 
movement there, and I find that traitors 
there are not only not punished, but they 
are rewarded. Ido not want the people of 
England to feel—although they will never 
find in me one who will palliate the enor- 
mities of criminals in this country—to feel 
there is a difference between Colonial and 
native crime. I am so far an advocate of 
free trade that I do not wish native indus- 
try to have this monopoly, and be pro- 
tected in this exception. If the Colonial 
system can only be maintained by making 
Mr. Frost a slave, and Mr. Papineau the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, I think 
that system should be put an end to as soon 
as possible. Then, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, never richer in any of 
his reminiscences than when he appeals to 
history, appeals to the reigns of James II., 
and he tell us of an instance with which 
you may parallel the present case. But that 
case was perfectly different. It was inno- 
cuous. Here Her Majesty’s troops are 
fired on. I might ask, in a parenthesis, 
were not Her Majesty’s troops fired on in 
Canada? JI should like to have a return 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary at War of the number of Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops killed and wounded during 
the rebellion in Canada. But when the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman comes to 
us, and appeals to the reign of James II. as 
the model reign for sedition and treason 
that should be pardoned, I ask him was not 
the blood of Sedgmoor as costly as that at 
the little town of Newport? Are we to be 
told we are to show no mercy in the case of 
this insurrection, because in the reign of 
James II. there was a rebellion, in which 
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there was suffering more multiplied ? I can 
find in the observations of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, always interesting 
and charming to listen to, no valid argu- 
ment against the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury. But I turn to a higher 
authority—of course I speak with regard 
to present situation. And here I must 
remark, that the argument of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who tells us we 
are bound to support the Crown in the ex- 
ercise of the prerogative, which is at pre- 
sent in question, because it is necessary, 
under all circumstances, goes to prove to 
us that we should on no occasion question 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s advisers. 
But you must look a little to the position 
of the Government. Ifwe admit for a mo- 
ment this position, that the prerogative of 
the Crown must not be questioned because 
of the advice which the Crown receives 
from an individual, an individual who has 
told us that in the present case he has 
taken even a particular responsibility as to 
the point at issue, we must look whether 
the Government possesses entirely the con- 
fidence of this House. Although I know 
the Government is supported by 112 Gen- 
tlemen, who are the regenerators of this 
country by a change of their opinions, still, 
when we are called upon to support the 
Crown in the exercise of that prerogative 
by the argument that we must support the 
Minister who advises the Crown, we are 
bound to consider whether the Minister 
possesses the confidence of the House, 
and whether in a week hence we may 
not find it necessary to support the ex- 
ercise of the prerogative of the Crown 
under very different circumstances and 
for a different end, and be equally justi- 
fied in it, because another Minister may 
be ready to accept that responsibility. 
Now I come to a position taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State. The right hon. Gentleman 
commenced his speech by stating what 
was his right possition, as I humbly 
conceive. Whatever may be my opinions 
upon the main question, there can, in my 
mind, be no doubt that the Minister of the 
Crown was bound to come forward and di- 
late upon the enormity of the crime, which 
I should think no one questioned, upon 
the prerogative of the Crown, and the de- 
licate nature of its exercise, which I be- 
lieve no one challenges—I think, I say, 
nothing could be more just and more politic 
than the position which the right hon. 
Gentleman first assumed, and then dwelt 
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upon. I know it carried the feelings of 
those around me, and I believe of the 
House. It is very difficult to answer the 
position of the right hon. Gentleman; and 
I know there was an extraordinary sensq- 
tion upon these benches, to find Her Ma. 
jesty’s Ministers had one set of opinions, 
to which they were determined to adhere, 
But the right hon. Gentleman, though he 
might have carried the House, and tog 
certain degree the country, upon that head, 
pauses in his course before he sits down; 
and when he had put himself in a clear 
and intelligible and strong position, both 
in point of constitutional opinion—that I 
will say, for I cannot doubt his past senti- 
ments of loyalty—the right hon. Baronet 
comes forward and says, “ at least fora 
time.”” ‘* Press me,”’ he said, looking at 
those hon. Members for Finsbury who were 
the first to discover he was of so “ squeez- 
able” a nature —“ bring forward the ques. 
tion again upon another occasion, bring it 
forward in another Session—perhaps in 
another Parliament—and I shall be ready 
to meet you in the most liberal spirit!” 
“* At present,”’ he said, ‘ I disapprove of 
treason ; at present I wish that the exer- 
cise of mercy should be delicately and dis- 
ereetly used; but do not for a moment 
suppose that I wish to stop you in your 
constitutional course. Press the Crown 
and press the Minister ; and though the 
crime is now enormous, and though the 
exercise of mercy is that prerogative for 
which I am peculiarly responsible,”’ as he 
informed us, ‘‘ though the last to meddle 
with it, bring forward the question again; 
and although under present circumstances 
we cannot be in a minority, still bring for- 
ward the question again, and I will hear 
what you have to say.’’ Now, I say that 
is not the way the Government ought to 
have met this question. As regards those 
parties who come before the House, I 
voted for them years ago, in the hour of 
their adversity; and whatever may be their 
fortunes now, I will not desert them. I 
voted for them then for the same reasons 
and with the same sentiments that I shall 
vote for them now; but between the Go- 
vernment and those forlorn individuals and 
their friends there is a clear position to 
take. They, according to the right op! 
nion of society, and the decision of the 
law, have committed a great crime. The 
law has awarded them a great, though 4 
lenient punishment. The Government 
have only two courses to take, to use their 
own official language. These men are 
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either to be pardoned or to be punished. 
They are to be punished as an example to 
society, or they are to be pardoned as an 
encouragement to others to hope that 
though they may be criminal, there is the 
divine attribute of mercy in the Sovereign. 
But no Government is authorized to come 
forward and say, ‘* These are criminals ; 
we have punished them, and we vindicate 
their punishment ; but bring forward your 
Motion again, and we do not say we will 
then resist your appeal.’”’ That is a con- 
cession of a most demoralizing character. 
What is the result? Why this, that if 
these men ever are pardoned, if there be a 
remission of their punishment, if the 
highest, the divinest quality of the Crown, 
the attribute of majesty which all adore, 
is brought into action in their favour, 
what will they, and the multitude they re- 
present, say ¢ Will they feel gratitude to 
the Crown? No! They will only recog- 
nise the timidity and the weakness of the 
Government. For these reasons, and for 
others, I shall support the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Duncombe) if he persists in dividing 
the House, as I supported him before; but 
perhaps he will be satisfied in bringing the 
question under the notice of the public. 
And trusting he has by this discussion 
placed it in a light which will draw public 
attention to it, in a way that will call for 
wholesome sympathy, so that the Crownmay 
perhaps be induced, by its natural impulse 
and disposition, and the consciousness that 
it possesses the sympathy of its subjects, to 
view with mercy the conduct of these men, I 
hope the hon. Member will not press his 
Motion to a division; but if he presses it 
toa division, I shall divide with him. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, he should be 
exceedingly sorry to be misunderstood by 
the hon. Gentleman, and therefore he 
begged to be allowed to explain. The 
House would remember that he deprecated 
interference with regard to this preroga- 
tive of the Crown. He stated the exercise 
—the spontaneous exercise—of it ought, 
in his opinion, to be guided by time and 
cireumstanees ; and he went on to say he 
could not be responsible at the present 
time for any advice to Her Majesty to re- 
mit the sentence, but at the same time he 
thought it right to presume there was no 
limit to the prerogative of mercy in the 
Crown, 

Mr. J. S. WORTLEY said the hon. 
Member who had last addressed the 
House (Mr. Disraeli), had taken the op- 
portunity of vindicating his own unerring 





consistency. Te had told the House he 
had gone out in a minority of four on this 
question. He (Mr. 8. Wortley) doubted 
very much whether the House would be 
swayed by the same reasons which seemed 
to have influenced the mind of the hon. 
Gentleman, who had certainly referred to 
topics which tended to show that personal 
considerations had brought him to give the 
vote he intended to give. Neither could 
the House feel very greatly obliged to the 
hon. Member for having introduced into 
this debate acrimonious feelings and 
personal allusions. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe) he hoped 
would feel that the Motion had been 
treated with the greatest respect and 
in the best feeling, by those who differed 
from him; but, the hon. Gentleman 
had but little advanced the interests of 
those he represented on this occasion. If 
a feeling had been growing up favourable 
to the remission of their sentence, he (Mr. 
S. Wortley) could not conceive a more 
unfortunate interposition with that feeling 
than this discussion, because by reviving 
the extreme atrocity of the crime of which 
they had been convicted, the Crown was 
embarrassed in exercising its prerogative, 
and merey was made more difficult to be 
extended. When the hon. Member said 
that public opinion was embodied in favour 
of the remission of the sentence on these 
persons, he (Mr. 8. Wortley) begged to 
differ from the hon. Member. He believed, 
on the contrary, that if the prayer of such 
petitions were conceded, that public opin- 
ion would be shocked and outraged thereby; 
and if the great criminals to whom refer- 
ence was made were pardoned, he could 
but conclude that injustice would be done 
to others still kept in punishment, whose 
offences were not of so high a nature. 
What dark ingredient in crime, he would 
ask, did not enter into the offence for 
which Frost and his compeers were con- 
victed? The hon. Member talked of the 
sudden circumstances under which the 
crime was committed. Why, was it not 
proved on the trial that the outbreak had 
been concocted weeks previously? All 
the consideration, the ingenuity, and the 
influence, of the position of Frost were 
brought to bear in furtherance of the 
movement. Much ignorance and bad feel- 
ing existed, most likely, at the period, in 
that part of Wales where these atrocities 
took place; but surely the punishment of 
the crime should not be visited upon the 
colliers who joined the forces of Frost, 
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but on those who marshalled them and led 
them to the attack. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury also seemed to consider the 
offence a political crime only. If it were 
a political offence, then was the crime of 
Thistlewood a political crime only. The 
same motives existed in both cases. This- 
tlewood struck at the objects of his per- 
sonal antipathy, and counselled as well as 
planned the intended murders. Frost was 
equally cognizant of ‘his object, directed 
his misguided followers to attack the town 
of Newport and its innocent people, at 
whatever risk, and at the expense of blood- 
shed. The hon. Member also said that 
Frost desired himself that a moral demon- 
stration only should be made. But that 
very point was left to the jury by the 
Lord Chief Justice. The learned Judge 
put it to the jury to say, if Frost had en- 
tered the town for the treasonous and re- 
bellious purpose against the Government 
of the Queen, and the peace of the people. 
What was the answer of the jury? They 
convicted him of his dark and iniquitous 
intention. The Judge called attention to 
that part of the charge. He put it to the 
jury to say if Frost was innocent of guilty 
intent or not? He would refer to the re- 
port of the time, and read that portion to 
the House connected with that point. The 
Chief Justice said— 

“As the jury have in each case pronounced you 
guilty of the crime with which you have been 
charged, I should be wanting in my duty if I did 
not declare that the verdict which they have pro- 
nounced meets with the entire concurrence of all 
my learned brethren and myself.” 

Then, again, he said— 

“Tt has been proved in your case that you con- 
trived to lead from the hills, at the dead of night, 
into the town of Newport many thousands of men, 
armed in many instances with dangerous weapons, 
in order that they might take possession of the 
town, and supersede the lawful authority of the 
Queen, as preliminary to a more general insurrec- 
tion.” 

Again, it would he seen from the evidence, 
that— 

“The guns were to go first, the pikes next, and 
then the people without arms. Frost said that 
he was going to take Newport, and that he would 
break down the bridge, and prevent the passing 
of the Welsh mail, the non-arrival of which was 
to be the signal for the attack in Birmingham, in 
the north of England, and to the whole nation.” 


Yet that was the man who was now repre- 
sented as having been unintentionally led 


into those excesses. And when he (Mr. 
Wortley) spoke of a general insurrection, 
he might say, that he knew well what was 
passing in the north of England at the 
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same time; and he would state his firm 
conviction to the House, that had the 
attack succeeded at Newport, an outbreak 
would also have followed in the north, 
But was the attack at Newport against the 
peace of the town unconnected with the 
troubles ofterwards arising in the north? 
He doubted much if the outbreak in York. 
shire was not a part of the same move. 
ment. It was at least identical in point 
of time. He alluded to the troubles which 
took place in the neighbourhood of Shef. 
field. So strong were the opinions of 
Lord Melbourne and the noble Lord the 
Member for London, who were in office at 
the moment, upon the extreme atrocity of 
the crime, that it was only upon the utmost 
pressure they were induced to remit the 
punishment awarded. Now having stated 
these matters, was this a ease, he would 
ask, in which to exercise the prerogative 
of mercy? Other circumstances connected 
with the case should also be made known, 
Mr. Maule, the solicitor for the prosecu- 
tion on the part of the Government, had 
an application made to him by the defen- 
dants’ legal adviser, for a copy of the in- 
dictment and other documents. The in- 
dictment was delivered three or four days 
before it should have been placed in the 
hands of the prisoner; but the list of wit- 
nesses was not delivered at the legal period. 
This inadvertence was seized by the coun- 
sel (the present Solicitor General) as of ad- 
vantage to his client. The circumstance 
was very properly so seized, and rendered 
of ayail, in the argument which afterwards 
took place on the matter. The whole 
question of the legality of trial was argued 
before the fifteen Judges, in the Exche- 
quer Chamber. Whatever the issue of 
that argument, no doubt could exist that 
Frost and his companions had been con- 
victed of an offence which they must, with- 
out remission, have expiated with death. 
God forbid that the Ilouse should for one 
instant stand opposed to merey! but he 
could not think any ground existed for in- 
terference, and even had the demurrer 
the case succeeded, the only effect would 
have been, that the parties charged would 
have again been placed on trial, perhaps 
to be again found guilty. 

Mr. AGLIONBY regretted the speech 
which had been just delivered by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bute (Mr. Wort- 
ley), which rendered it necessary that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
should pursue that course which, under 
other circumstances he (Mr. Aglionby) 
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should have wished him not to have taken. 
What he should have liked would have 
been for his hon. Friend, immediately after 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Ilome Department, to 
have got up and have deprecated all fur- 
ther discussion. Had that been done, he 
was quite sure that the general feeling of 
the country would have been had regard 
to by Her Majesty’s Government, in whose 
hands the ease of Frost, Williams, and 
Jones might have been safely left. As it 
was, however, he feared that his hon. 
Friend must adopt a different course. He 
had listened with regret to the speeches 
both of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Shrewsbury, and of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh—to the 
former, because it had placed altogether a 
false construction upon the remarks of the 
right hon. Baronet; and to the latter be- 
cause it had infused a good deal of bitter- 
ness and excitement into the debate, which 
were by no means called for. There was 


a strong feeling of sympathy towards those 
people, which ought to meet with attention 
from the Government ; and he would ask 
what was the effect of punishment in this 
ease? Was it the prevention of crime, or 


the reformation of the individuals? In 
either case its continuation would be un- 
necessary. It had been continued for near 
six years ; and their conduct in the Colony 
during that time had been so exemplary 
that the severity of their sentence had 
been somewhat relaxed, whilst it had been 
admitted that there was no reason to fear 
if they at once returned to the bosom of 
their families, that their conduct would 
again cause any apprehension as to the 
safety of the public peace. Under these 
circumstances, he trusted that the right 
hon. Baronet would still eventually recom- 
mend the exercise of the prerogative of 
merey, though he feared that the Govern- 
ment would be delayed in adopting that 
step by the course which the debate had 
taken. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said, that 
hishon. and learned Friend (Mr. Wortley) 
had called the speech of the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury a speech distinguished by 
acrimony and party feeling. He denied 
that the speech exhibited any party ran- 
cour; and certainly no personal acrimony. 
There were two leading points to which 
the hon. Member had directed attention. 
One was, that the criminals in the ease 
how submitted to the Ilouse had been 
misled by the speeches of persons high in 
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authority. The hon. Member went no 
farther than this—that the light which had 
led astray was light from a high quarter. 
The other point which was maintained in 
the speech of his hon. Friend was, that 
similar conduct on the part of persons in 
the Colonies had not met with similar pun- 
ishment. Was there any man of any party 
in politics who would deny this? Would 
any one say, that the traitors in Canada 
were not rewarded for their treason ? Had 
there not been instances of persons who 
had been expatriated, who, like Frost, had 
hidden themselves in a coalhole? Were 
they not brought back to Canada, and 
placed in offices of trust? What encou- 
ragement was that to the loyal men who, 
under Providence, had preserved Canada ? 
Had not a man like Sir Francis Head, 
who, humanly speaking, preserved that 
country, been, by successive Governments, 
neglected, while Papineau was encouraged 
and rewarded ? His hon. Friend the 
Member for Shrewsbury did not deny the 
guilt of these men; but he said that others 
in a similar situation had been encouraged, 
instead of meeting with similar punishment. 
If this was party feeling, he shared it with 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury. No 
one was more convinced of the guilt of 
these men than he was: he had never 
voted in favour of their pardon, nor should 
he do so now; and if it had not been for 
the closing sentences of the speeches of 
his right hon. Friend (Sir James Graham), 
and of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Edinburgh, he should have remained 
silent, or contented himself with thanking 
them for their speeches, particularly the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh, for his luminous exposition of 
the constitutional view of the question. He 
should also have thanked his right hon. 
Friend, had it not been for the last portion 
of his speech; and he (Sir R. Inglis) con- 
fessed, that even his right hon. Friend’s 
explanation was not satisfactory to him; nor 
did he think that his right hon. Friend did not 
mean, while he deprecated discussion in this 
House, to show that his own mind was not 
made up on this sentence, which was vir- 
tually encouraging the renewal of the dis- 
cussion. [‘* No, no!’’] That was his opin- 
ion. He did not join in the wish of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Shrewsbury, 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury would 
withdraw his Motion; but he hoped the 
House would reject it by a large majority, 
for he thought the prerogative of the 
Crown ought to be maintained, and never 
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more than in this case. Hon. Gentlemen 
talked of political offences, as if they were 
no crimes at all. Why, the offence for 
which these men had been transported was 
the concentration and essence of all crimes. 
If they had realized the objects they had 
in view, human imagination could hardly 
conceive a scene of greater horror and 
atrocity than would have been witnessed at 
Newport on the morning of that day when 
these men were apprehended. He con- 
curred with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh in his eulogium on 
the merits and services of Sir Thomas Phil- 
lips, by whose gallantry, under Providence, 
those traitorous efforts were repulsed; for 
he being a civilian, and holding a civil office 
in the town, had marshalled the military 
force, and resisted the attack of the rioters. 
He was glad that the Government of that 
day had recommended him to the favour of 
the Crown. He had heard nothing to in- 


duce him to give any other vote than that 
he had formerly given, and he hoped the 
Motion would be met by the most deter- 
mined opposition which the House could 
show. 

Mr. WAKLEY did not know how the 


hon. Baronet who had just sat down, was 


to be satisfied. He commenced by com- 
plaining of the manner in which the hon. 
and learned Member for Bute had addressed 
himself to the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury. He (Mr. Wakley) thought, 
therefore, that the hon. Baronet was so 
overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness, that he was about, in the most ener- 
getic manner, to support the Motion of his 
hon. Colleague (Mr. Duncombe). But the 
hon. Baronet went on with his criticism till 
he came to the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, and of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh; 
and both those speeches pleased him, with 
the exception of one portion—and what 
portion was that? Why, that in which 
there was intimation of a merciful and hu- 
mane feeling on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Was that the position which the 
Representative of the University of Oxford 
—of the Church of England—ought to 
assume in that House? He must say, 
that he was confounded at the spectacle 
which he witnessed; for he should have 
supposed that the hon. Baronet would have 
been the first man to have advocated the 
merciful Motion of his hon. Friend and 
Colleague. However, as he had been mis- 
taken in that supposition, he should wish 
to carry the House back to the impression 
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which pervaded it at the conclusion of the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the See. 
retary of State for the Home Department, 
He was sitting beside his hon. Colleague 
at the time; and he asked him, by all 
means, if possible, to prevent further dis. 
cussion. His hon. Friend, in the first jn. 
stance, he thought, had taken a most judi- 
cious course in appealing to the right hon, 
Baronet, and asking him if he could hold 
out any hope that mercy would be extended 
to Frost, Williams, and Jones? The right 
hon. Baronet intimated, in reply, that he 
was desirous that his hon. Friend should 
make his statement, in order, as it was 
stated, that a vote of that House might 
justify the right hon. Baronet in extending 
clemency to those persons. It was absurd 
to say that this was a question as to the ex- 
ercise of the prerogative of the Crown. It 
was not the prerogative of the Crown 
which was in question. It was an appeal 
to the Minister for the Home Department 
to exercise his discretion as regarded the 
remission of the sentence which had been 
inflicted upon those individuals. It was a 
question which was referred to the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department; and he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman had 
made a very fair speech with respect to it— 
a fair speech for a Secretary for the Home 
Department, and one of the tone and tem- 
per of which the House had no reason to 
complain. What were they to expect from 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment? It should be recollected that 
it was a position of great responsibility—a 
position which gave to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who held it the duty of the conser- 
vation of the peace in this country; and 
every one who considered this subject, and 
remembered the important interests which 
were concerned, would admit that the Home 
Seeretary required to exercise very great 
diseretion in deciding as to whether or not 
persons who had been guilty of such grave 
offences as those men had should be re- 
stored to their country. [is hon. Col- 
league, in introducing the question, did not 
go into the merits of the case; and when 
he alluded to that portion of the sub- 
ject, he deprecated the offences which 
those men had committed, and spoke of 
them as offences of the highest nature; and, 
in addition to that, he remarked that the 
millions of persons who had signed pett 
tions to that House praying for their libera- 
tion, had not, in any of the numerous petl- 
tions which they addressed to the House, 
used any language tending to convey any 
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attempt to justify the conduct for which 
these men had been condemned to suffer 
uishment. But there were, notwith- 
standing, millions of persons in the coun- 
try of opinion who thought that if those 
men had been persons of higher station in 
society —persons possessed of more money, 
and who would consequently have carried 
their case to the other House, that the re- 
sult would have been different, and they 
would not have been transported. He only 
spoke of the opinion that was entertained 
by a great number of persons in this coun- 
try who had petitioned the House in favour 
of those prisoners. It was an opinion 
which generally prevailed, that considering 
the legal character of the offence with 
which those prisoners had been charged, 
the result would have been different if the 
prisoners had been men of greater station, 
and possessed of more ample pecuniary 
means. The House was well aware of the 
decision which had been arrived at in an- 
other place within the last two years upon 
legal grounds; and it was the opinion of 
great numbers in this country that if those 
prisoners were able to bring their case into 
another House, they would have been suc- 
cessful. But the state of the country at 
present was highly favourable to the remis- 
sion of the punishment of those prisoners. 
What was the state of the country at pre- 
sent? There was no sedition now nor any 
sign of rebellion, or of discontent to any 
considerable extent. But if the contrary 
were the case, and that discontent and se- 
dition prevailed, it would be said that those 
who sought for a remission of punishment 
proposed to encourage rebellion by the 
course which they recommended—-namely, 
to call back those men to their native 
country. It was for the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to exercise his 
discretion in this matter. But he (Mr. 
Wakley) could not avoid remarking that 
some of the speeches which they had heard 
on that night were calculated to increase 
his difficulties as regarded this case, and 
that they found in that House some of the 
bitterest enemies of Frost, Jones, and 
Williams—that some of the bitterest op- 
ponents of mercy had been found there on 
that occasion, They ought to recollect 
that the people had no representatives in 
that House, and that millions of these 
people believed that those men had been 
unlawfully transported. Was that House 
never to listen to the prayers or accede to 
the wishes of millions of the people; or 
were they always to treat the petitions of 
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these unrepresented people with indiffer- 
ence and scorn? If they persisted in tak- 
ing this course, they would find it one that 
ought not to be followed, and one that was 
calculated to produce danger to the Con- 
stitution. What would those persons think 
of finding the greatest opponents of Frost 
and Jones and Williams in that House ? 
Ile regretted to perceive the tenor of the 
speeches of the right hon. Member for 
Oxford, the hon. Member for Bath, and 
the right hon. Member for Edinburgh; and 
he could not help expressing the hope that 
if every letter of the right hon. Member 
for Edinburgh were followed with such a 
postscript, that he would never write any 
more letters. It was a speech of great 
eloquence and ability, but it was accompa- 
nied with remarks which were altogether 
uncalled for. He was of opinion that no 
good could be effected by prolonging the 
debate. He thought that, considering the 
legal objections of the Judges, and the 
principle that an accused person had a 
claim to the benefit of the slightest doubt, 
it would be a wise and proper course to 
remit the sentence of those men. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE rose for the purpose 
of noticing a single point in the speech of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford. 
That hon. Baronet had stated that the per- 
sons who had been found guilty of being 
engaged in rebellion in Canada, had been 
promoted and treated with honour by the 
Government of this country, acting through 
the representatives in Canada. He could 
assure the hon. Baronet that such was not 
the case; that no person who had been 
found guilty of being engaged in that re- 
bellion had been employed at all. The 
leading person in that rebellion undoubtedly 
had now returned to his native country: 
but he had returned under no especial par- 
don of the Crown; but, under a flaw, if he 
might so call it, in the mode of proceeding; 
and the result had been that his conviction 
was found no longer available against him. 
But no pardon had been asked, and none 
had been grauted to him. It was entirely 
in consequence of a technicality that he 
had been remitted from the consequences 
of his conviction. As respected those who 
had not been so prominent in the rebellion, 
he admitted that pardons had been issued; 
and the course taken by his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley) who presided over the Co- 
lonial Department was this—he declined to 
issue any general pardon, but said he 
would consider each case as it presented it- 
self, and he did so. The case of cach of 
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the minor prisoners was considered by it- | vindicating its majesty; and hence the 


self; and, with the exception of some who 
had misconducted themselves in the penal 
Colony, he had decided in their favour, 
having found that they had been rather 
misled by others than having been them- 
selves leaders in that revolt. His hon. 
Friend had also said that Sir Francis 
Head had been neglected by successive 
Governments, while those who had sup- 
ported Papineau had been petted and em- 
ployed. If those persons had received 
employment in Canada, it was the natural 
consequence of the position they had been 
placed in by the result of the elections 
there, and not because the Government 
had desired either to assist or to oppose any 
particular set of opinions. 

Lorp J. MANNERS proceeded to ad- 
dress the House. The noble Lord com- 
menced by observing, that, in spite of the 
speech just delivered by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley), in which the 
hon. Member had stated that the continu- 
ance of the discussion could come to no 
good, and as it had been stated that the 
petitions of the people who had no repre- 
sentatives in that House were treated with 
scorn and indifference, he wished to inter- 


pose a very few observations before the 
House came to a division on the question 


now before it. He thought that the whole 
tone of the present debate must serve to 
convince, not only persons in the House 
but also out of doors, that there existed no 
indisposition on the part of the present 
House of Commons to listen calmly, fairly, 
and dispassionately to the cases submitted 
by those classes who, it was said, had no 
direct representatives in the House. Among 
other points which had arisen in this dis- 
cussion, he (Lord J. Manners) wished to 
correct a mistake which the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) had made, with 
respect to what had fallen from the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir R. Inglis). He was sure the 
hon. Member never meant to say that the 
hon. Baronet had stood up as the cham- 
pion of the Church, to vindicate intolerance, 
and to interpose between the exercise of 
the prerogative of mercy. He was sure 
that the hon. Member would, in his ealmer 
moments, give the hon. Baronet credit for 
the possession of as much humanity as that 
which actuated the hon. Member himself. 
His hon. Friend (Sir R. Inglis) might pro- 
perly think, as a consistent member of the 
Church of England, that he was justified 
in promoting the laws of the land, and in 





part his hon. Friend had taken. But the 
principal object for which he (Lord J. Man. 
ners) had risen was to express his regret 
at a considerable portion of the most 
able and eloquent speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
city of Edinburgh. He knew not whe. 
ther there was anything peculiar in the 
construction of his mind; but he must say 
that he never heard historical Whiggism 
brought to attack modern Chartism but his 
judgment was shaken by the feeling of 
great inconsistency. In the very speech 
in which the right hon. Gentleman had s0 
eloquently denounced the crime of which 
those men, Frost, Williams, and Jones, 
had been convicted, the right hon. Gentle. 
man had attempted to find something in 
the shape of an excuse and sympathy for 
the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion. 

Mr. MACAULAY: The noble Lord 
will excuse me. What I said was this, 
that if the severity of the punishment in 
this case had resembled the severity of the 
punishment by which Monmouth’s rebellion 
had been put down, that then I thought 
there might be some ground for Parliament 
to interfere. 

Lorp J. MANNERS thought there was 
but a very little difference between them. 
In the case of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, the sentence was that the rebels 
should be hanged, drawn, and quartered; 
the sentence on Frost, Williams, and Jones 
was, that they should be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered: while the particular punishment 
carried out was, that the rebels in the 
former case were transported to the planta- 
tions; while Frost, Williams, and Jones, 
had been transported to the Colonies. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
not by his explanation made any material 
difference im respect to his case. The 
right hon. Gentleman had asked the House 
to look at the motive which had induced 
Frost to set himself up and to levy war 
against Her Majesty. What was Frost, it 
was asked? A linendraper, who wished to 
become a dictator, had been the reply. 
Now he could not forget that the House, 
by its vote on a former occasion, had de- 
termined to celebrate the name of Hamp- 
den. And who was he but a private gen- 
tleman, who also levied war against the 
constituted authorities of the kingdom? 
But it was said that the cause in which 
Hampden had been engaged was genuine, 
while that of Frost was not. That was a 
mere question of opinion. There were 
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many who thought the cause in which 
Frost had engaged was a legitimate cause; 
hut still did that impression change the 
sate of things ? He (Lord John Manners) 
had no doubt that many hon. Members 
yould not hesitate to vote in favour of the 
erection in the New Houses of Parliament 
of a statue to Oliver Cromwell. It was 
quite competent for them to do so; but 
what he deprecated was, these attempts to 
palliate rebellion in one age—these efforts 
to honour the conduct of a regicide in an- 
other, and then to deal harshly with those 
who have excited rebellion in modern 
times. This, he thought to be a dan- 
gerous and fatal course of policy —a 
course of policy to which he could 
never lend himself; and therefore, as he 
was prepared to oppose any proposition 
such as those to which he had alluded, so 
he thought he was justified in not voting 
for the Motion now submitted to the 
House by the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
Before he sat down, he must say that he 
was not disposed to look at the crime of 
Frost as one altogether without foundation, 
for he believed there had never yet been a 
popular insurrection which had not some 
great evil lying at the bottom; and he 
thought that if the House would attend 
more to the social and moral condition of 
the people, and less to the philosophical 
and political notions which at present were 
so much discussed, the Legislature would 
be laying for the future a better and more 
enduring foundation for those great insti- 
tutions of the country which that wicked 
and criminal attempt went to subvert. 

Sim R. PEEL: If anything could tend 
to strengthen my conviction of the impo- 
liey of discussing a question of legal pu- 
nishment, like the one before us, in a po- 
pular assembly, the speech of the hon. 
Colleague of the Gentleman who brought 
forward this Motion would have that effect. 
He says, the impression of millions of per- 
sons in this country is, that the sentence on 
the prisoners was illegal, and that if they 
had been rich enough to carry it before the 
House of Lords, the result would have been 
different—that they would have obtained 
a different degree of mercy from that which 
had been awarded, from their wanting that 
advantage. Surely if the question be one 
as to the legality of the sentence, this 
House is not the place in which it can be 
decided. Such a question ought to be de- 
cided by a different body altogether—by 
men of authority, eminent for their legal 
knowledge, capable of deciding whether 





the sentence was informally pronounced, 
or whether in any of the proceedings there 
was exhibited any want of technicality, or 
any omission of an important nature. The 
hon. Member asks is there to be no conces- 
sion to popular feeling ? Certainly not, if 
the popular feeling is in error. If the im- 
pression of millions as to the illegality of 
the sentence is erroneously entertained, the 
House ought to resist that impression. Is 
the popular impression of the legality of 
the sentence, to which impression the hon. 
Member alludes, correct or not? I say it 
is incorrect; and I do not found this state- 
ment on any opinion of my own, but on the 
highest legal authority in the country—on 
the opinion of the fifteen Judges to whom 
the subject was referred. The Judge who 
presided on the oceasion of the trial is one 
of the most cautious and forbearing of men; 
and I can safely say that no man could be 
disposed to give greater advantage to a 
prisoner than Chief Justice Tindal. Well, 
what was the opinion of the Judges as to 
the legal question? The fifteen Judges 
were of opinion that delivering the list to 
the prisoners, however well intended for 
their advantage, was not good in point of 
law. But they also said that the objection 
as to the informality of the delivery was 
not taken at a proper time; and if it had 
been taken in proper time, what would 
have been the result ? Would it have had 
the effect of causing a remission of the sen- 
tence, and delivering the persons from pu- 
nishnrent ¢ No; it would only have had 
the effect of causing a postponement of the 
trial until the informality had been cor- 
rected. What was the opinion of the 
Judges to whom the question was referred? 
That the conviction was good in point of 
law, and that consequently the Crown 
was justified in directing the sentence to 
be carried into effect. 1am now stating 
correctly, I believe, the opinions of the 
Judges. That opinion pronounces the 
popular impression to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers, to be erroneous; and therefore 
it would be subversive of the first principles 
of law that this House should refer to such 
a popular impression. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury pointed to this discussion. 
He said— 

“ See what is the result of it. Several speeches 
have been made, the object of which was to throw 
impediments in the way of the Crown showing 
leniency to these prisoners.” 

Why, that is the natural result of diseus- 
sions in a popular assembly; and can there 
be a better proof of the unfitness of this 
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place for such discussions than his admis- 
sion that the claims of these parties to 
mercy have been prejudiced by the discus- 
sion, and that he considered there would 
have been a better chance of the Crown ex- 
ercising its prerogative if it had not taken 
place. It is always very difficult to exclude 
party considerations from discussions in a 
popular assembly. Political references give 
rise to heat and controversy, and the result 
is always the same. What have we, for 
instance, to do with Canada? There may 
have been some injustice; but supposing all 
the facts urged are correct, are they not, as 
was observed by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Hope), desisive 
proof that these matters may be left in 
the hands of ‘the Crown, which showed in 
that case that it is not indisposed to 
exercise the prerogative of mercy? Sir, 
I cannot ask the hon. Member to withdraw 
his Motion, as any compromise. Nothing 
can be so unwise as to allow the Crown to 
retire from discussions of this sort with 
any sort of understanding, expressed or 
implied, as to the course hereafter to be 
taken. I think that ought always to be 
left to the unfettered discretion of the 
Crown. | think when my right hon. Friend 
says that he will not undertake to say that 
at no time shall mercy be shown, he is 
stating what is quite right; but whether 
the hon. Member divides or not, I think 
that this debate ought to close with an un- 
derstanding that the Crown is under no 
obligation to take any other course than 
that which a sense of justice dictates. The 
interference of the House in matters of this 
kind inverts the relation in which it ought 
to stand towards the Crown. With many 
rights, and many duties to discharge, the 
Crown is the fountain of mercy and of 
honour. But the enforcement of the sen- 
tence of the law imposes on the Crown a 
painful duty. Of course in no case does 
the odium attach to the Sovereign, because 
all applications and all exercises of the pre- 
rogative are made through the Ministers; 
and these are prerogatives of the Crown 
for the exercise of which the Ministers are 
responsible. The same is the case with 
regard to the granting of honours. If the 
House undertakes to show lenity, and the 
Crown has the task of enforcing justice, | 
think the position of the Crown and the 
House of Commons will be inverted. It 
will be most difficult for the Crown to ex- 
ercise the painful part of the prerogative, 
if the House of Commons, a popular as- 
sembly, arrogates to itself the right of ex- 
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ercising all that is indulgent. Once egtgp. 
lish such a precedent, and how fruitful vill 
it be in the future ! Why limit it to eases 
of political offenders? Why limit it tg 
cases of men of education and intellect? 
Why, if in the case of Frost, who was q 
man of property and intelligence, and had 
stood in a special relationship to the 
Crown, having been intrusted with Her 
Majesty’s commission for the preservation 
of the public peace, is to be considered g 
case worthy of attention in a popular as. 
sembly, and in which a petition is to be 
presented to the Crown, to throw on it 
either the necessity of yielding to its appli- 
cation, or the odium of refusing its assent, 
where is the ease in which the House of 
Commons may not act upon the precedent 
that will thus be shown? Will not the 
pressure of constituencies acting upon their 
representatives — influenced by merciful 
feclings—the natural feelings of popular 
meetings — cause repeated Motions like 
this to be made for the exercise of mercy 
instead of rigour? If it is to be the case 
that the House of Commons, in the in- 
stance of a magistrate and a man of edu- 
cation, should think proper to throw upon 
the Crown the odium of withholding the 
exercise of its prerogative, I can hardly 
conceive a case in which the House of 
Commons may not interfere in like man- 
ner. It may be right that the facts of this 
ease should be fully brought before the 
House in a discussion of this nature; and 
yet the introduction of those facts at the 
present moment are said to throw an im- 
pediment in the way of a remission of the 
sentence, and to imply an intention on the 
part of [er Majesty’s Ministers not to ad- 
vise the Crown to exercise its prerogative 
in the present case. A magistrate makes 
an attack upon a peaceable town with a 
large body of armed men: there was to be 
a signal for a general insurrection—the 
bridge was to be broken up—the mail was 
to be stopped, and the stoppage of the 
mail was to be an indication to their party 
at Birmingham and other places, that the 
town of Newport was in the possession of 
the rebels, and was held against the antho- 
rity of the Crown. And that is the case m 
which, after a period of six years’ imprison- 
ment, the House of Commons is called upon 
to petition the Crown for the exercise of its 
prerogative of mercy. I must say that | 
deprecate making any precedent of this 
kind, for I do not know where it is to 
stop. Iam convinced that is not for the 
interest of the persons themselves who 
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are suffering the penalties of the law that 
«uch @ Motion as this should be agreed to. 
if the hon. Member for Finsbury, who, 
prought forward this Motion, acting upon 
his own good sense, should be disposed 
not to provoke a division on this subject, 
well and good; but I hope that the hon. 
Member will excuse me if I do not invite 
him to spare us the pain of this division, 
by entering into any engagement what- 
ever, either expressed or implied, with re- 
spect to @ future exercise of the preroga- 
tiveof merey by the Crown. The exercise 
of the prerogative must be altogether left 
to the diseretion of the Crown; and I do 
not think it would be wise to deprecate 
either a discussion or a division upon this 
case by holding out any expectations that 
it will be exercised according to the wish of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. M. PHILIPS, as the representative 
of a place from which petitions, signed by 
a very large number of his constituency, 
and praying for the remission of punish- 
ment to Frost, Williams, and Jones, had 
emanated, thought he would not be justi- 
fied if he did not rise during the present 
discussion, for the purpose of denying that 
he had any inclination to treat with scorn 
or contempt the petitions of his constitu- 
ency while giving his vote against the Mo- 
tio. He believed he was right in the 
opinion he had formed on that subject, and 
could not act contrary to it out of regard 
to the opinion of others, who believed them- 
selves to be right, but whom he was con- 
vineed were in error. He denied that in 
opposing the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury he could be accused of acting 
as a personal enemy to Frost, Jones, and 
Williams, as had been said, and repudiated 
the notion that personal motives should be 
attributed to the Members of the House in 
discharge of their publie duties. 

Mr. P. HOWARD trusted that the hon. 
Member for Finsbury would not go toa 
division, but would rest satisfied with hav- 
ing brought the case before the House. 
He was confident that the hon. Member 
would not advance the cause he advocated 
by forcing the House to an adverse decision. 
The working classes, who had presented 
petitions in reference to that case, had 
acted with the greatest decorum and good 
order; and it was but proper to receive 
their petitions with attention and respect, 
Particularly as their opinions were not di- 
reetly represented in that House ; but be- 
lieving as he did that it was not right for 
& popular assembly, except in extreme 
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cases, to interfere with the prerogative of 
the Crown, he could not give his support to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I have no wish, 
Sir, to enter into the present debate; I 
have only risen for the purpose of pointing 
out to the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
and those Members who have taken up his 
views, the necessary consequences of the 
course they are pursuing, and the results of 
this discussion. My hon. Friend finds 
fault with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bute (Mr. Wortley) for 
having, in his speech, stated circumstances 
which seem in his opinion, and most pro- 
bably in that of the House, adverse to a 
favourable consideration of the case before 
us. But is it competent for us to come to 
any opinion on the case without considering 
the offence committed by the guilty per- 
sons? Is it possible that hon. Members 
could enter into a debate on this subject, 
and not state the circumstances which they 
think serve to extenuate the guilt of these 
persons, on the one hand, or those which, 
on the other, would make it inconsistent 
with the duty of the advisers of the Crown 
to extend merey towards them? It can- 
not be a desirable or a profitable course to 
avoid discussion because it would bring into 
view the unfavourable circumstances of this 
ease. It surely is not desirable that the 
House should appear to advise the exten- 
sion of merey which the Crown does not 
think proper to grant. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bute has, to the best 
of my recollection, stated the vireum- 
stances of the case most accurately and 
distinetly ; and I feel myself bound to 
bear him out in the truth of his 
statement, that except for a difference 
of opinion among the Judges on a purely 
legal and technical point connected with 
the trial, the Secretary of State of that 
day saw no reason whatever why the pu- 
nishment of death should not be inflicted on 
Frost and his companions. As it happen- 
ed to be a great question of State, and not 
a mere ordinary case in criminal law, the 
Secretary for the Home Department thought 
it right to take the opinion of his Colleagues 
on the point; and I do not recollect that 
there was any difference of opinion among 
us—except in so far as the difference among 
the Judges was concerned—as to the pu- 
nishment recorded against the prisoners. 
I think it right to state that fact, because 
the hon. Member for Bute has been cen- 
sured for his expressions of opinion respect- 
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ing this subject, and because the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh has been also 
blamed on the same account. Notwith- 
standing the remarks of the hon. Members 
for Shrewsbury and Newark respecting the 
observation of my right hon. Friend, I 
must say that I consider he was justified 
in using those expressions. My right hon. 
Friend did not compare the offences of 
Frost and his companions with those of the 
insurgents in Monmouth’s rebellion; but he 
said, that in his opinion the House should 
only interfere in cases of excessive punish- 
ment; and gave as an illustration of such 
punishment, the sentences passed on the 
persons concerned in that outbreak. It is 
well known that between 300 and 400 
persons perished on that occasion by the 
hands of the common executioner; and that 
a lady advanced in age, and of great re- 
spectability, was put to death, not because 
she had fomented the rebellion, but because 
she had given harbour and refuge to a per- 
son who was guilty of treason. In such a 
case of extreme cruelty as that, he could 
conceive the House of Commons was bound 
to interfere; but when hon. Gentlemen say 
that we ought to interfere in a case of this 
kind, I beg of them to recollect that the 
laws of this country are executed with 
mercy; and that we are living under a 
Constitution to which tyranny at least is 
a stranger. The only question for us to 
consider is, if a case of this kind eould be 
better disposed of in a popular assembly, 
than if it were left to the mature and well- 
considered judgment and opinions of the 
Secretary of State. Ido not wish to in- 
terpose any obstacle to the consideration of 
this case in a merciful and favourable light 
by the Secretary of State; but I think that 
all the cireumstances connected with it will 
be much better considered if left to his 
judgment, than if discussed in debate before 
a popular assembly, where different Mem- 
bers take views more or less varying and 
exaggerated. For that reason alone I 
shall give my vote against the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 

Lorp F. EGERTON entirely concurred 
in the opinion of the noble Lord. If the 
House was of opinion that the Government 
had caused to be inflicted an unjust sen- 
tence, or improperly withheld the exten- 
sion of the prerogative of merey on the 
part of the Crown, then the proper course 
would have been to have moved a vote of 
want of confidence in the Government in 
the exercise of its powers. In the case of 
the Dorchester labourers, the argument of 





that day was, that so long as the House 
had confidence in the Administration, the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy should 
be left in the hands of the advisers of the 
Sovereign; and accordingly, when it was 
considered that the power of the Crow, 
should be exercised in dispensing merey, 
that mercy was shown. But he coneurred 
in the opinion of his right hon. Friend, and 
also in the opinion of the noble Lord, and 
which he believed was the general opinion 
of the House, that these subjects—beyond 
the mere expression of humanity—were 
not subjects proper to be introduced into 
that House—no utility accompanied the 
discussion. Upon these grounds, without 
entering into the merits of these unfortu- 
nate individuals, he should give his vote 
against the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE felt that great re. 
sponsibility was thrown upon his course on 
this occasion. From some of the speeches 
that evening, one would think that no case 
of the kind had ever been submitted to 
the House before. Why did not the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay) 
exhibit the same indignation when the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath (Mr. 
Roebuck) brought forward his Motion for 
a free pardon to the Canadian rebels? Not 
one word was said then by the right hon. 
Member as to the impropriety of interfering 
with the prerogatives of the Crown. The 
right hon. Baronet said, that nothing was 
so wrong on the part of the Government as 
to retire from a discussion of this sort with 
an understanding express or implied as to 
the course that might hereafter be taken 
with respect to the convicts. But in the 
ease brought forward by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath there was an ex- 
press understanding; and the hon. and 
learned Member at the close of the debate 
said, he was perfectly content and satisfied 
that his clients would be released, and re- 
leased they were. All he asked was, that 
the same weight and measure should be 
used for these unfortunate inhabitants of 
Wales as were used to the Canadians on 
that occasion. He had been unfairly used 
in this, that he had never rested the case 
on its merits; he had stated at the outset 
that he would not do so, and that neither 
he nor any of the petitioners attempted to 


justify the conduct of Frost or his col- 


leagues; he said that they were guilty of a 
high crime and misdemeanor, but that 
they had endured punishment enough. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
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per for Bute had not done him justice in 
the speech he had made; and he must say 
4 more vindictive, sanguinary, and blood- 
thirsty speech was never delivered in that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
they could not commit a greater outrage 
on public opinion than to release Frost, 
Williams, and Jones. Now, that he totally 
and entirely denied. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman seen the petition which he (Mr. 
Duncombe) had presented from Leeds, 
signed by 34,000 of the inhabitants of that 
town, among others by the vicar, Dr. Hook; 
by twelve members of the town-council, the 
chairman and vice-chairman of the board 
of guardians ? Would it be said that the 
public opinion of Leeds was against the 
release of these men? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Edinburgh had 
spoken of wounds received by Sir Thomas 
Phillips ; but he could inform the right hon. 
Gentleman that he received no wound in 
that engagement: he cut his finger after 
the engagement was over. He believed 
there were Gentlemen in that House who 
could confirm his statement. Sir T. Phil- 


lips eut his finger while putting up a 
shutter in a room; 
gunshot or sabre wound. 


but he received no 
He did not 
grudge him his knighthood ; but he cer- 
tainly did not deserve it for any scars or 
wounds inflicted upon him on that occa- 
sion. In conclusion, he must say, in be- 
half of the petitioners, that he believed 
they expressed the feelings of the country 
on this subject ; and it was therefore his 
determination to take the sense of the 
Ifouse on the question. 

Mr. C. 0. MORGAN begged to correct 
that portion of the hon. Member’s state- 
ment which referred to the wound of Sir 
Thomas Phillips. He could assure the 
hon. Member, that instead of a cut finger 
from broken glass, Sir Thomas received a 
gunshot wound in the hand when in the 
act of opening the window to call for mili- 
tary aid. 

The House divided:—Ayes 31; Noes 
196: Majority 165. 


List of the Ayes. 
Aglionby, II. A. 


Ainsworth, P. 
Bannerman, A. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Blake, M. J, 

Bowring, Dr. 

Colborne, hon. W. N. R. 
Collett, J. 

Collins, W. 

Crawford, W, S. 
Disraeli, B. 


Duncan, G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ellis, W. 
Escott, B. 
Etwall, R. 
Evans, Sir de L. 
Fielden, J. 
Gisborne, T. 
Hall, Sir B. 
lIume, J. 
James, W. 
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M‘Carthy, A. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Somers, J. P. 
Strickland, Sir G. 


and Jones. 


Turner, E. 
Williams, W. 
Wyse, T. 
TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Wakley, T. 


List of the Nors. 


Acheson, Visct. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. TH, 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J.J. 

Baillie, Col. 

Baillie, H. J. 

Baine, W. 

Bankes, G. 

Barkly, H. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Beckett, W. 

Benbow, J. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Major 
Bodkin, W. I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 

Bowes, J. 

Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brisco, M. 

Broadley, H. 

Brooke, Lord 
3rotherton, J. 
Browne, Hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruee, C. L. C. 
Buller, C. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Cholmondeley, hon. H. 
Christie, W. D. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Churchill, Lord A. S. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifton, J. T. 


Cockburn, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coote, Sir C. TI. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. TI. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 
Deedes, W. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drummond, H. II. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Ebrington, Viset. 


Egerton, Lord F. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Evans, W, 

Finch, G. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Floyer, J. 

Forman, T. S. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Faller, A. E. 
Gardner, J. D. 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Gill, T. 

Gladstone, Capt. 
Glynne, Sir 8. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 

Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Heatheoat, J. 
Heatheote, G. J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Ilenley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Tlogg, J. W. 

Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, G. W. 
Hornby, J. 

Hotham, Lord 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
l{udson, G. 

Hughes, W. B. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Joscelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 

Kelly, Sir F. 
Knight, F. W. 
Lambton, H. 
Lennox, Lord G. H. G. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T. B. 
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McGeachy, F. A. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 


Maxwell, hon. J. B. 


Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, W. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 


Molesworth, Sir W. 


Morgan, 0. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Brien, A. 8. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. 8. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 


Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 


Peel, J. 
Philips, M. 
Polhill, F. 
Protheroe, E. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Reid, Col. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 


Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, R. 

Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerton Vise. 
Sotheron, T. HH. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, J. 
Strutt, E. 

Taylor, J. A. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyse, R. TH. R. I. 


Waddington, II. S. 


Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
White, S. 
Wodchouse, E. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. 8. 
TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. 


{COMMONS} 


CONDUCT OF THE MEXICAN GOVERN- 
MENT TO A BRITISH MERCHANT. 


Mr. M. PHILIPS moved for— 

“ Copies of all Reports or Representations, by 
Richard Pakenham, esquire, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter in Mexico, on which Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs has founded the decision 
he has given on the applications of Mr. Thomas 
Kinder.” 

He said he had hoped to receive some in- 
timation from some Member of the Go- 
vernment that these documents would be 
supplied ; but not having done so, he would 
state the grounds on which he brought 
forward this Motion. He did not think 
the Government of this country had done 
justice to Mr. Kinder, or to itself, in re- 
fraining to demand that reparation which 
the Mexican Government was bound to 
make, As the representative of a large 
section of the mercantile interest, he was 
convinced that that interest would suffer 
materially, if British merchants were to be 
treated in the way Mr. Kinder had been by 
the Mexican Government ; and this Govern- 
ment should refuse to interfere. Mr. Kin- 
der had been deeply injured by the conduct 
of the Mexican Government; and now he 
was held out to the world as an individual 
not entitled to reparation. Perhaps there 
was something in the case which Govern- 
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ment did not think proper to lay before the 
public; but, as far as Mr. Kinder way 
concerned, he was anxious for the greatest 
publicity. His property had been detained 
by the Mexican Government, without this 
Government interfering for its recovery; 
and, having laid before the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs the 
most ample proof of his claim, he felt him. 
self hardly dealt with in having redress 
withheld. He (Mr. Philips) had not the 
slightest feeling on the subject; but many 
of his constituents were interested in the 
matter, having made consignments to the 
house in which Mr. Kinder was engaged, 
and they were concerned in the losses he 
had sustained ; and he thought a case had 
been out for the intervention of the British 
Government. It was solely on this ground 
that he rose to ask that these documents, 
hitherto withheld, might be produced, for 
the purpose of satisfying, not only Mr. 
Kinder, but those who had claims upon 
him; as also a large body of British mer. 
chants, who were looking with great inter- 
est to the decision on this question. Unless 
these papers were allowed to be brought 
forward, this Government must suffer in 
the estimation of all other nations, in com- 
parison with that of America and other 
States, who had interfered when similar 
acts of aggression had taken place; while 
the Government of this country seemed 
disposed to stand still, instead of vindicating 
the rights and interests of its subjects. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he certainly could 
not undertake to present the Papers to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred. The 
hon. Gentleman said that Mr. Kinder had 
had no reason assigned to him why Her 
Majesty’s Government did not interfere, 
and insist upon the Mexican Government 
giving him reparation. The facts were 
these: Mr. Kinder had applied to the 
Mexican courts of justice ; their decision 
was unfavourable to him; and, according 
to all the principles of international law, 
when the decision of a competent tribunal, 
appealed to by a British subject, was un- 
favourable to that subject, there was no 
ground on the part of his Government to 
interfere. The principle on which the Go- 
vernment had acted was laid down in the 
clearest manner by the highest authority 
of all the writers on international law— 
Vattel. He said— 

“As the administration of justice necessarily 
requires that every definitive sentence, regularly 
pronounced, be esteemed just and executed as such, 
as soon as a cause in which foreigners find them- 
selves interested has been decided, the Sovereign 
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of the defendants cannot hear their complaints. 
To undertake to examine the justice of a definitive 
sentence, is to attack the jurisdiction of him who 
has passed it. The Prince ought not, then, to in- 
terfere in the causes of his subjects, and to grant 
them his protection, excepting in the case of re- 
fusal of justice—palpable and evident injustice— 
a manifest violation of rules and forms, or, in 
short, an odious distinc*ion made to the prejudice 
of his subjects or of foreigners in gencral.” 

His noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs had not acted in this 
matter without consulting the highest legal 
authorities, and laying before them all the 
evidence ; and the opinion of the Queen’s 
Advocate was, that Mr. Kinder had no 
daim upon the British Government to call 
upon them to interfere againt the Mexican 
Government. Nor would it be right, be- 
cause other countries were less powerful 
than we were, to violate the principles of 
international law in the way that this Mo- 
tion proposed. The noble Lord the Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs under a former 
Government had come to the same decision; 
and his noble Friend who was at present at 
the head of the Foreign Department had 
come to the same decision, on his accession 
to office. Mr. Kinder had remonstrated 


against it. His noble Friend had not relied 
upon the former decision; but had again 


referred the whole question to the Queen’s 
Advocate, The Queen’s Advocate had 
again placed under his consideration all the 
new documents and the additional evidence, 
and had again said that he saw no just 
ground for an appeal to the Mexican Go- 
vernment for redress, when the courts of 
justice of Mexico had decided against Mr. 
Kinder. Those were the circumstances 
under which his noble Friend had declined 
to demand reparation ; and he, therefore, 
could not consent to the Motion now pro- 
posed. 

Mr. M. GIBSON supported the Motion 
of his hon. Colleague. It appeared to him 
that the reason why this Government did 
not interfere in this matter was, in conse- 
quence of some report upon the subject 
which had been received from Mr. Paken- 
ham, Her Majesty’s Minister in Mexico. 
The right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State did not tell Mr. Kinder that he had 
no claim against this Government, because 
he had had adecision pronounced against 
him by the Mexican Court, but interference 
was refused because of Mr. Pakenham’s 
Report, Now, all that was asked from 
Government was, that this Report, which 
had guided the Secretary of State in his 
decision, should be laid before Mr. Kinder. 
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That gentleman contended with some jus- 
tice, that when a respectable person had a 
strong primd facie case in his favour, that 
he was entitled to be informed upon what 
grounds his claims had been refused. If the 
right hon. Baronet founded his right to re- 
fuse the production of the Papers upon the 
circumstance that Mr. Kinder had appealed 
to the Mexican courts, and that an adverse 
judgment had been pronounced against 
him, and, therefore, was not entitled after- 
wards to expect tltis Government to inter- 
fere, he (Mr. Gibson) could produce an 
answer to that argument from one of the 
Members of the Government. The Duke 
of Wellington said, ‘‘ If an injustice was 
done to a British subject by a sentence 
which might be pronounced against him in 
a foreign court, he was entitled to call upon 
the Government of his own country to inter- 
pose and demand redress for the grievance 
inflicted upon him.’’ In the present in- 
stance, however, the answer of the Secre- 
tary of State to Mr. Kinder, was not 
founded upon the sentence of any tribunal 
whatever, but upon the Report of a Minis- 
ter. His hon. Colleague had brought for- 
ward the Motion upon public grounds; but 
he (Mr. Gibson) thought when individual 
or private interests were affected by the 
Report of a Minister of State, that that 
individual should be entitled to know the 
language of the Report, and the nature of 
the statements made. Ie believed it was 
not an uncommon thing when individuals 
had claims against a Government, that the 
opinion of the Queen’s Advocate should be 
read to the individual. He thought Mr. 
Kinder was entitled to be in possession of 
these documents. It was possible that 
Mr. Pakenham might have been misled in 
his information; and if Mr. Kinder were 
permitted to see the Papers asked for, those 
misapprehensions might be explained. He 
gave his cordial support to the Motion of 
his hon. Colleague. 

Mr. R. SCOTT was also in favour of 
the Motion. He said, Mr. Kinder’s claim 
had not been decided against him by the 
courts of Mexico; but that an Act had been 
introduced into the Legislature, the effect 
of which was to deprive him of a large 
portion of his property, and render him in- 
capable of meeting his engagements. This 
law was passed by the most corrupt means 
for particular purposes, and the end being 
obtained, the Act was immediately repealed. 
There was no doubt but that the passing 
of this Act had inflicted a serious injury 
upon Mr, Kinder, He (Mr. Scott) thought 
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that Mr. Kinder was fully entitled to know 
the precise terms of the representation 
which had been made to the Secretary of 
State by Mr. Pakenham; and if any im- 
putations were contained in that Report, 
Mr. Kinder would then have an oppor- 
tunity of relieving his character from any 
imputation. 

Sir R. PEEL said: I thought the hon. 
Member for Manchester merely intended to 
put the question and receive an answer, 
yes or no, as to whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would lay the Papers which he 
wished for before the House; but now I 
find that he has thought it proper to take 
a different course. He has in effect called 
upon us to sit in appeal and reconsider the 
decisions of the Mexican courts of justice. 
Now, with the leave of the House, I pro- 
pose shortly to state the facts of the case. 
I know that there is nothing more incon- 
venient and objectionable than reading in 
this House the reports of law officers of 
the Crown upon legal questions; but yet I 
think the statement given to us by the 
Queen’s Advocate cannot fail to be of some 
service in the decision which we are called 
upon to pronounce. This, as I have al- 
ready said, is a question whether or not we 


Fraudulent Objections 


shall sit as a court of appeal upon the ad- 
judications of a Mexican court of justice. 
All the faets of this case were brought 
under the consideration of the Queen’s Ad- 
voeate, who states in his Report that a 
long and expensive litigation had been en- 
tered upon and prosecuted by Mr. Kinder 


before one of the Mexican tribunals. The 
Report of the Queen’s Advocate is in the 
following words :-— 

“Long and expensive litigations, involving 
questions of a very difficult and complex nature, 
have been carried on in the Mexican tribunals, 
whose decisions have not been favourable to the 
views and interests of Mr. Kinder. During the 
progress of the proceedings in the Mexican courts, 
Mr. Kinder sought more than once the interfer- 
ence of Mr. Pakenham, Her Majesty’s Minister, 
in his behalf; but Mr. Pakenham considered, and, 
in my opinion, justly considered, that he was not 
at liberty to accede to the wishes and solicitations 
of Mr. Kinder in this respect. The despatches of 
Mr. Pakenham, upon which I have before re- 
ported, afford a complete justification of his con- 
duct.” 

The House, then, looking at the facts of 
the case as set forth in the Report which I 
have just read, must see that this is a case 
in which the Representative of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not have inter- 
fered. What, for example, would the 
Mexican Government have thought, if a 
Mexican subject had called upon Lord 
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Aberdeen to interfere in such a case? and 
I must say, that I think the despatch of 
Mr. Pakenham affords the fullest possible 
justification of his conduct. With these 
facts before the House, I do hope that we 
shall not constitute ourselves a court of 
appeal from the Mexican courts. In what 
a situation would the Government be placed, 
if the House were to interfere in a case of 
this kind? and more especially I think we 
have a right to expect that we shall not be 
called upon to disclose the despatches re. 
ceived from Mr. Pakenham. 

Mr. GIBSON wished to state, that the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs jus. 
tified his decision on the Report, and on 
nothing else. [Sir R. PEEL: The Queen’s 
Advocate sanctioned that decision.] Mr, 
Kinder did not ask the House for any 
opinion: all he sought for was the Report of 
Mr. Pakenham; and he denied that sub- 
stantial justice was done to Kinder by the 
Mexican tribunals, in consequence of the 
system of bribery which was carried on, 
and which deprived him of all fair play, 
Those tribunals being tampered with wasa 
case which demanded the interference of 
Her Majesty’s Government, nor could he 
see why that interposition on their part 
could be refused. 

Sir R. PEEL: Lord Aberdeen’s ques- 
tion was, ‘‘ Am I, by the laws of nations, 
entitled to interfere and to demand redress 
from the Mexican Government ?”’ The an- 
swer of the Queen’s Advocate was, that 
“‘ If there were evidence of palpable injus- 
tice being done on the part of the tribunal 
of a foreign country, the other country had 
a right to demand an interference; but I 
can find no evidence of evident injustice, 
and therefore, in my opinion, you cannot 
interfere.” 

Motion withdrawn. 


FRAUDULENT OBJECTIONS TO VOTERS. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE 
his Motion. 

Mr. AGLIONBY protested against 
going into the discussion at so late an 
hour. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE felt it imperative 
to bring the subject before the House, and 
if hon. Gentlemen objected to the proceed- 
ings at that time of the night, there might 
be an adjournment; but if not, having al- 
ready done so much to meet the wishes of 
all parties, he would proceed— 

“To move the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into an alleged organized an 
extensive system of fraudulent and vexatious Ob- 


rose to submit 
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jections to the votes of a great number of duly 
qualified Electors for the Northern Division of War- 
wiekshire, the Northern Division of Staffordshire, 
and certain Divisions of other Counties.” 

Mr. C. BULLER moved that the de- 
pate be adjourned. 

Sm G. GREY said, if the discussion 
were proceeded with, he should move as an 
Amendment, that the inquiry should be of 
amore general character. 

Sir R. PEEL recommended the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire to adopt 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir G. Grey), and make the inquiry 
general. He thought such an inquiry, if 
conducted in a proper spirit, would be of 

t value; for if the House came to legis- 
late upon the subject of the registration 
they would find great difficulty in proceed- 
ing without some such preliminary inquiry. 
Ifthe House would then permit the hon. 
Gentleman to have a Committee to inquire 
into all interferences with the right of re- 
gistration, the whole question would be 
opened. If there were abuses they ought 
tobe inquired into. The Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman was for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the alleged faci- 
lities afforded for vexatious and fraudulent 
objections to votes by the present system 
of registration. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE would adopt the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Original Motion withdrawn, and the fol- 
lowing Motion adopted :— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the alleged facilities afforded to vexa- 
tious and fraudulent objections and fraudulent 
claims, by the present system of Registration of 
County Voters for Members of Parliament.” 


House adjourned at a few minutes past 
One o'clock. 


Ss emhaeehaannanannanienel 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 11, 1846. 


Minctrs.] Pustic Bruis.—2*- Salmon Fisheries; Ro- 
man Catholic Relief; Out-Pensioners’ Payment (Green- 
wich and Chelsea) ; Out-Pensioners’ Services (Chelsea and 
Greenwich), 

Reported. Friendly Societies. 

5* and passed. Metropolitan Buildings (No. 2). 

Petitions PRESENTED, By Mr. Elphinstone, from John 
Webb Woolgar, of Lewes, against Friendly Societies Bill. 
—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe and Colonel Rolleston, from 
Masters and Workmen engaged in the Lace Trade, for 
Limiting the Hours of Labour in Lace Factories.— By 
the Earl of March, from the Presbytery of Fordyce, in 
favour of Turnpike Roads (Scotland). 





FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 
On the Order of the Day being read for 


going into Committee on this Bill, 
Sm J. GRAHAM said, that since 
VOL, LXXXIV. Third y 
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Wednesday last he had an opportunity of 
performing the promise he had made to 
the hon. Member (Mr. Duncombe) who had 
introduced this measure, of consulting the 
law officers of the Crown and Mr. Tidd 
Pratt respecting its provisions. He was 
bound to state that he had found much 
greater evils to be apprehended than when 
he last addressed the House upon the sub- 
ject; and if the hon. Gentleman would 
consent to the arrangement he was about 
to propose, it would not only expedite the 
settlement of the question, but materially 
conduce to the convenience of the House. 
If the hon. Gentleman would consent to 
go into Committee pro formd, he (Sir J. 
Graham) was prepared to introduce the 
Amendments which the law officers of the 
Crown and Mr. Tidd Pratt had suggested. 
Those Amendments were certainly very 
extensive, and they would very much 
change the character of the Bill. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Duncombe) desired 
not only to reverse the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Wightman, with regard to friendly 
societies, but he wished that all societies 
should come under the operation of the 
Friendly Societies Act, without any limi- 
tation whatever. The Amendments which 
he should propose were the reverse of that. 
He proposed to classify and to specify all 
societies ejusdem generis with those al- 
ready sanctioned by law, and declare them 
under the operation of the Act, and to ex- 
tend the provisions of the existing Act still 
further, by allowing an application to be 
made for enrolment, on the part of socie- 
ties not now included under the -classes 
specified in the Act. On being certified by 
the Attorney General to be legal, though not 
falling within the classification enumerated 
in the Act, there would be an application 
to the Secretary of State; and the society, 
though not falling within the particular 
class, would be registered. He also pro- 
posed that Mr. Tidd Pratt should be 
paid by salary, the fees received being ecar- 
ried to public account, and that he should 
hold office during pleasure. He also pro- 
posed, what he felt would be of great im- 
portance—in point of fact, the practical 
adoption of a recommendation thrown out 
by Chief Justice Tindal upon the recent 
judgment. Mr. Tidd Pratt, by the rules 
of the savings banks, had the power of ar- 
bitration ; but with reference to friendly 
societies, in cases of dispute there was no 
such power. He therefore proposed to 
give Mr. Tidd Pratt the power of arbitra- 
tion, in cases of dispute in friendly so. 
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cieties. He also proposed to introduce 
another important provision, namely, that 
a distinct record should be kept of all the 
societies enrolled, with a short summary 
of their objects: This was an outline 
of all the alterations he intended to propose 
in the measure brought in by the hon. 
Gentleman, and he thought the House 
would agree with him that they were very 
important. He therefore suggested that 
the House should go into Committee pro 
formd, and that the Bill be reprinted with 
the proposed Amendments ; it might also 
be expedient to postpone the recommittal 
for at least a fortnight, in order that the 
measure in its amended form might be cir- 
culated through the country. Unless the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Duncombe) acceded to 
this proposition, he (Sir J. Graham) should 
be obliged to oppose the Bill as it now stood, 
and take the sense of the House upon it. 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he would 
not put the House to the trouble of sup- 
porting his Bill on the present occasion. 
He would accede to the proposal of the 
right hon. Baronet, to allow the Bill to go 
into Committee pro formd, and that it 
should receive the alterations which the 
right hon. Baronet suggested. It was 
quite clear, after the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the Bill would 
be a totally new Bill; and in consenting 
that it should go into Committee pro 
forma, of course he must consider it so 
entirely remodelled as to become the Bill 
of the Government itself. The object for 
which he had introduced the Bill would 
not in the least be effected by the altera- 
tions that the right hon. Baronet proposed. 
His object, and the object of those who 
had desired him to introduce the measure, 
was simply this—not only to remove all 
doubts which at present existed in conse- 
quence of the decision of Mr. Justice 
Wightman, but, in point of fact, to extend 
the operation of the existing law to all so- 
eieties which were, in themselves, not il- 
legal. He could not understand why a 
society that was not illegal should not have 
the benefit of enrolling their rules, as other 
societies had, in Mr. Tidd Pratt’s office. 
The question really was, were benefit so- 
eieties in themselves of advantage to the 
industrious classes? If they were of be- 
nefit to the industrious classes, the more 
they were encouraged the better. He 
wanted to bring them under the control 
and protection of the law. It was not 
to be credited that they had any illegal 
object when they applied for power to have 
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their rules enrolled. He was very much 
afraid that the effect of the right hon, 
Baronet’s Bill would be to control and gy. 
eumscribe the beneficial operation of the 
existing Act; and he would say at onee, 
that all the friendly societies now in opera.’ 
tion would prefer the law remaining as it 
stood, to the alterations proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, when they saw and 
understood them. Of course it would be 
competent when those alterations were 
made, and the Bill was reprinted, for him 
(Mr. Duncombe) to suggest such further 
Amendments as he might think proper; 
though he knew they would be rejected, 
The Bill he had brought in was now com. 
pletely mutilated ; it was frittered away; 
and the effect of the proposed alterations 
would be to defeat and destroy that which 
the Legislature originally intended when 
they inserted these words in the existing 
Act, “ or for any other purpose, not being 
illegal.”” Those words were introduced 
by Lord Altorp into the Act of 1834, 
for the purpose of embracing every society 
not constituted for an illegal purpose. He 
(Mr. Duncombe) did not care what society, 
not illegal, they were intended to include— 
whether for supporting workmen out of 
employment or not. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman objected to enrolling any society for 
supporting workmen out of employment; 
but the right hon. Gentleman should re- 
collect that at this very moment there were 
many societies for that purpose which had 
their rules already enrolled. What did the 
Governmentmean? Were they going tomake 
their Bill retrospective in its operation? 
Were they going to disturb those societies 
which had already got their rules enrolled? 
If they were, they would create immense 
confusion throughout the country. As to one 
alteration proposed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he really thought it would be better 
to allow the law to remain as it was than 
leave to the discretion of Mr. Tidd Pratt 
the question of what societies ought to be 
enrolled. With regard to the clause which 
provided for the payment of Mr. Tidd Pratt 
by a salary, instead of by fees as at present, 
he should say nothing. He left that to 
the right hon. Baronet and to Mr. Tidd 
Pratt. At the same time he must in jus- 
tice say that, as a public officer, no person 
ever gave greater satisfaction to all parties 
than Mr. Tidd Pratt. That gentleman had 
a very difficult duty to perform: he was m 
constant communication with the indus- 
trious classes, on points of great import. 


ance and difficulty, and he believed that he 
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had uniformly given great satisfaction 
throughout all the country. But as to the 
Bill itself, the right hon, Baronet must 
consider that he (Mr. Duncombe) from 
henceforth washed his hands of it. 

House in Committee. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, he certainly 
thought that if no other change whatever 
had been made in the Bill brought in by 
the hon. Member than the introduction of 
a clause providing for the settlement of 
disputes by arbitration, which would save 
the expense and delay of going into the 
Court of Chancery for that purpose, a very 
great advantage would have been gained. 
The hon. Member had stated that the 
great object of the measure, as he intro- 
duced it, was to enrol all societies not il- 
legal; but the hon. Member must be aware 
that the extension of friendly societies not 
illegal was not materially checked by the 
Bill as proposed to be amended. The 
House must remember that benefit societies 
had one advantage. The rate of interest 
allowed out of the public funds to savings 
banks had been reduced to 3/. 5s. per cent, 
whilst interest at the rate of 31. 16s. per 
eent was allowed to friendly societies. If 
this difference in the rate of interest were 
maintained the effect would be that savings 
banks, eo nomine, would become friendly 
societies in order to secure the benefit of 
the higher interest. Government could 
never permit that; but under the operation 
of the hon. Gentleman’s Bill such would be 
the inevitable effect. Savings banks were 
not illegal ; they were associations for mu- 
tual assurance, as it were; and under the 
authority of the Bill, if they changed their 
name they would take a higher rate of inter- 
est. It was utterly impossible that such a 
state of affairs should be allowed. The 
whole subject, therefore, must come under 
consideration ; and on the part of Govern- 
ment he did not shrink from the responsi- 
bility of this measure. On the recommit- 
tal of the Bill he should be ready to go into 
further detail. 

Mr. WAKLEY observed that his hon. 
Colleague (Mr. Duncombe) justly said, the 
Bill which he proposed was entirely gone. 
It was altogether dissipated, and a mon- 
ster had risen in its place, which would 
affright the parties who had induced his 
hon. Friend to appear before the House. 
He (Mr. Wakley) was afraid the provi- 
sions of the altered Bill would be un- 
popular among the friendly societies ; 
and he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should not attempt to go into Com- 





mittee upon it until after Easter. The 
friendly societies throughout the country 
ought to have time afforded to them to in- 
vestigate its provisions and their probable 
operation. At the same time he felt that 
if the Bill offered no other benefit than 
that of arbitration, rather than the remedy 
of the Court of Chancery, it would be de- 
sirable to pass that clause of it at least. 
Considering the multitude of interests in- 
volved in this measure, he entreated the 
right hon. Baronet not to go into Commit- 
tee until after Easter. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE thought the diffi- 
culty of the right hon. Baronet, with re- 
gard to savings banks, might be easily 
overcome if the Bill were allowed to stand 
as he had introduced it, with the introdue- 
tion of an exception into one of the clauses, 
saying that savings banks should not have 
the same advantage as benefit societies, 
He knew there was an extraordinary pro- 
vision in the existing law with regard to 
the rate of interest, whereby savings banks 
received only 31. 5s. per cent, and benefit 
societies 31. 16s. All the calculations with 
regard to insurance were founded upon this 
31. 16s. interest, and therefore it might be 
difficult to alter it; but this point ought to 
have been considered when the interest 
allowed to savings banks was last under 
consideration. It was a most anomalous 
state of things; but much confusion would 
be occasioned by an alteration. 

Sir J. GRAHAM by no means wished 
to disturb an arrangement which was so 
advantageous to friendly societies as re- 
ceiving a higher rate of interest. ‘He was 
most anxious that friendly societies should 
be encouraged, and that the advantages 
which they enjoyed should be maintained. 
All that he wished was to impose certain 
limits strictly in accordance with their ob- 
jects, and for this purpose he had conferred 
with the Attorney General, the Solicitor 
General, and Mr. Tidd Pratt, upon whose 
advice he acted. Any societies not enu- 
merated or specified in the Bill might ap- 
ply for enrolment. 

Mr. HAWES said, the hon. Member 
(Mr. Duncombe) wished to inelude in his 
Bill every society not illegal. The right 
hon. Baronet said, that was liable to some 
abuse ; but at the same time he proposed 
most materially to relax the law, so as to 
include a much larger number of societies, 
It was evident from the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet that the law would be 
relaxed. This was an advantage ; consi- 
dering that a material relaxation had been 
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afforded under proper safeguards, that 
searcely one useful society could be formed 
that might not be permitted to participate 
in the usefulness of the Bill, and that the 
Arbitration Clause was a great public im- 

rovement; he hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. 

uncombe) would see, that although he 
had not obtained all that was desirable, he 
had secured some most important ameliora- 
tions. He for one should therefore most 
assuredly give his cordial support to the 
Bill. 

Sm J. GRAHAM wished to say that 
the clause of enumeration in the Bill, as 
amended, might include all the societies 
now in existence. Mr. Tidd Pratt went 
further, and said he was perfectly willing 
to receive, from any quarter, suggestions 
as to the improvement of any clause of the 
Bill, fairly offered in the spirit of the mea- 
sure. Any such propositions he (Sir J. 
Graham) would be happy to consider, and 
if, after consulting with the law officers, he 
found them useful, he should be disposed 
to consent to their incorporation into the 
Bill. 

Bill having gone though the Committee 
pro formd, and additional clauses having 
been introduced, 

The House resumed. Report brought 
up. Bill, as amended, to be printed. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 

Mr. ESCOTT, regretting the absence 
of the hon. Member for Kinsale (Mr. 
Watson), moved the second reading of 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. The ob- 
ject of this Bill was, to remove the evils 
still permitted to exist under the legisla- 
tion by which, in darker ages, the rights 
of conscience had been invaded, and of 
which these remnants still disgraced the 
Statute-book of the United Kingdom. He 
acknowledged his deep sense of the ho- 
nour conferred on him by those of his 
fellow subjects who had committed this 
work to his hands. Whatever objec- 
tions might be taken to the Bill, he 
did not expect to hear it opposed on the 
ground that penalties on the free exercise 
of conscience in religious matters were ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of the Estab- 
lished Church. The greatest danger, in- 
deed, of that Church in these times was, 
that persons of high character and sincere 
piety should have room to say that the reli- 
gion of the Establishment was. only to be 
preserved by penalties for the sake of con- 
science, or that its edifice was still to be 
defaced by the legislative rubbish which 
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this Bill would sweep away. There 
were at the present moment two Bills 
which had been introduced into the dif. 
ferent Houses of Parliament, both 

ceeding on the same principle, and both 
having the same object—the removal of 
religious disabilities. One had been pre. 
sented in the other House by the noble 
Lord on the Woolsack. Had he to 
take his choice between the Bill of the 
Lord Chancellor and that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kinsale, he confessed he should 
prefer the former as more comprehensive, 
and as effecting more of general good, 
But there were provisions in this Bill which 
were not contained in the other, and pro. 
visions in the other which were not con- 
tained in this. The two Bills ought to be 
considered in conjunction, so that, by amal- 
gamating them, the most perfect measure 
possible, in the present state of opinion on 
the subject, might be passed. Where they 
were defective, the only course Parliament 
could take to secure a full toleration, and, 
a total amnesty for all classes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects—would be, to return to the 
old common law of theland. Those penalties 
were no part of the Constitution, but excres- 
cences, or rather ill plants, grafted upon it 
by the bigotry of unhappy times. Thecom- 
mon law of England recognised no penal- 
ties for nonconformity ; and the time, he 
trusted, was fast approaching when no per- 
sons in the Empire would longer be ex- 
cluded by any enactment or the imposition 
of any oath from privileges which their 
fellow subjects enjoyed. But it had been 
said, that, though these penal statutes 
were highly objectionable, were repugnant 
to the spirit of the times, and condemned 
by religious persons of all denominations, 
they created no practical grievance, and 
the Roman Catholics, whom it was sought 
by the present Bill to relieve, were not 
subjected to personal inconvenience. But 
how did the matter really stand ? The Act 
31st Geo. III., which was the work of Mr. 
Burke, though it did not repeal former pe- 
nal statutes, yet it provided relief from the 
infliction of certain penalties on certain 
conditions. Neither did the Act of 10th 
Geo. IV., chap. 7, commonly called “ The 
Catholic Emancipation Act,” repeal the 
penal statutes; having merely substituted 
an oath, the taking of which oath was an 
equivalent for the obligations or conditions 
imposed by former statutes. He hoped 
to be permitted to call the attention of 
the House to a few instances to prove 
that practical grievance still existed. He 
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would, in the first place, take the case 
of a Catholic schoolmaster ; and every one 
would admit that the Catholic population 
ought to have the assistance of Catholic 
schoolmasters to educate their children, so 
as to keep pace with the advance and en- 
lightenment of the age. Now, every Catho- 
lieschoolmaster, preparatory to commencing 
the work of his vocation, was at present com- 
ed to procure a license for teaching 
from the archbishop of the province or the 
bishop of the diocese. But as such bishops 
belonged to the Established Church, did 
not that requirement involve a twofold 
practical grievance ? The Catholic school- 
master was to apply for a license to teach 
toa Protestant archbishop or bishop: that 
every Roman Catholic must consider a 
ievance ; and was it not an almost equal 
hardship for the archbishop or bishop to be 
obliged to examine into the qualifications 
of a Catholic schoolmaster, in order to as- 
certain whether the teacher was, in his 
judgment, competent to discharge the duties 
of an instructor of Catholic youth ; thus 
throwing on him the disagreeable task of 
refusing, if in his judgment he were incom- 
petent? What could be more annoying to 
a Protestant bishop than to have to inquire 
into the competency of a man who differed 
altogether from him in religious tenets and 
opinions ? In the course of former debates 
ithad often been stated that all education 
ought to be based onreligious principle. Now 
he (Mr. Escott) admitted that argument to 
its fullest extent; but surely, if all education 
were to be based on religious principle, as 
the Catholic should not be the person to 
inquire into the qualifications of the Pro- 
testant teacher, neither should the Protes- 
tant be the person to examine into the fit- 
ness of the Catholic teacher. The examiner 
should be a competent judge of that into 
which he is set to examine. It was, there- 
fore, a double grievance, equally oppressive 
on both parties: for the sake of conscience, 
and for the sake of both religions, such a 
requirement ought to be abolished. Let 
them look at the case of a person neglect- 
ing to take the oath when so required. A 
man educated for a Catholic schoolmaster 
who neglected to take the oath, was subject 
to ecclesiastical censure in our ecclesiastical 
courts. He might be prosecuted before 
those courts, and on proof of the offence 
he might be convicted, and mulcted in 
heavy costs; and even worse than that, he 
might be tortured by the infinity of delay 
inherent in the proceedings of those courts. 


There was a matter connected with those 





courts to which he would now call their at- 
tention, as another hardship imposed by 
these penal laws. The office of proctor 
in those courts was totally unconnected 
with the faith of the persons so practis- 
ing; yet no Roman Catholic could act 
as a proctor. He saw no reason why 
they should not be admitted to prac- 
tise in those courts as well as Pro- 
testants ; but, by the present state of the 
law, they were excluded from the office. 
There was another class of persons whose 
case he would mention to the House—a 
class of persons who were peculiarly sub- 
ject to the grievances and hardships of 
those penal statutes which the Bill before 
the House sought to repeal. He alluded 
to a religious community called the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Brothers ;’’ they consisted of some 
thousands of individuals, scattered over 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland—they were admitted to be amongst 
the most able instructors of youth—they 
were men, as he was informed, and, as he 
believed, who kept to their vocations, who 
did not mix themselves up with the more 
energetic civil and religious proceedings 
of some Roman Catholics: keeping them- 
selves aloof from civil discord, they de- 
voted their lives to the pious and dili- 
gent instruction of the youths com- 
mitted to their care. In Ireland, he 
was informed, that so highly were the 
qualifications of these men appreciated, 
that many zealous Protestants were anxious 
to encourage them on their estates, pro- 
viding them with schoolhouses to instruct 
the youth, and with residences for their 
own personal accommodation. Numbers 
of those useful men were now engaged dis- 
pensing the blessings of a liberal education 
to tens of thousands of the rising genera- 
tion, and who, in all probability, would 
otherwise remain destitute of instruction or 
moral culture. But how were those ‘‘Chris- 
tian Brothers’ circumstanced under the 
penal statutes? They were in one word 
legally outlawed. There was not one of 
those men who was not declared to be by 
the statute an outlaw, and subject to 
banishment if proceeded against before 
the proper authorities; and if any one of 
those men after having been banished from 
his native land returned again, he was 
liable to be transported for life. Would 
the most zealous Protestant in that 
House wish for the continuance of that 
state of things? He knew that. in 
other countries it was not. so; that. in 
France, M. Guizot, who was himself a Pro- 
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testant, took the deepest interest in the 
success of the ‘‘Christian Brothers,” and 
on a recent occasion had declared there 
was no class of persons he knew more emi- 
nently entitled to the gratitude of the peo- 
ple of that country. He would farther 
refer to those existing grievanees. Under 
those statutes it was impossible that any 
wealthy or well-disposed person could give 
1s. to any English College or University 
out of the United Kingdom—because the 
2nd and 3rd William IV., chap. 15, called 
the Charters Act, especially confined such 
bequests to Great Britain. All persons 
acquainted at all with the subject of Ca- 
tholic education must be aware, that, for- 
merly, to obtain a sound instruction, it was 
necessary to send their youths to a foreign 
College or University; and such being, 
from necessity, the case, what was more 
natural than that those who had received 
the benefits of a liberal education abroad, 
should, in after years, be inclined to be- 
queath some money to those institutions 
existing in foreign lands, from which they 
had derived benefit and advantage. The 
law which prohibited that was surely neither 
just nor wise. It was stated respecting 
the oaths which it was incumbent on Ca- 
tholics to take, that there was nothing in 
them which should excite the scruples of 
persons of that persuasion. But that was 
for them to determine. And surely if these 
laws were’ inoperative, they were useless, 
and ought to be repealed; if they were ope- 
rative, they were unjust, and ought to 
be repealed. But if the House was 
not disposed to believe that pious persons 
felt a conscientious objection to take the 
oath, he could assure them they were very 
much misinformed, for he had heard within 
the last few days that there were in Catho- 
lic communities numbers of conscientious 
and honourable men, both at home and 
abroad, who had the strongest possible 
disinclination to take certain prescribed 
oaths. For instance, the present Arch- 
bishop of, Rhodes could not sit in the Le- 
gislative Assembly of Malta, because he 
had an insuperable repugnance to the oath. 
Mr. Waterton, a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man of the highest respectability, could not 
qualify as a magistrate, because of his re- 
pugnance to the oath. But these persons 
were left subject to all the penalties on Ca- 
tholics convicted of recusaney—to all the 
penalties of premunire. The rev. Mr. 
Green, chaplain of Sir Clifford Constable, 
was another instance of a person who could 
not take the oaths prescribed by statute. 





Such cases showed the practical grievance 
which arose from the provisions of the ex, 
isting law where real scruples of conscience 
were felt; and for the relief of those per: 
sons, for the public interest, and for its own 
honour, it was for the House to remove the 
grievance. The measure before the Honge 
was far from being a trivial matter. Thou. 
sands, from the highest to the lowest estate, 
were anxiously awaiting the result, solicitous 
to know whether they were to be restored 
to rights of which they believed they never 
should have been deprived. Nor was that 
class of expectants confined to Her Ma. 
jesty’s subjects in the United Kingdom, 
There were millions in other countries 
awaiting the decision of the House as an ex. 
ample of a liberal spirit, and a just tolera. 
tion; and he could not help thinking, to 
grant the indulgence sought would only 
be to do justice to the faith of the great 
majority of Christendom ; for the House 
could not deny that the Roman Catholic 
faith was the faith of the greater number 
of people throughout Christendom. It 
should also be remembered that it was due 
to the interests of the Established Chureh; 
for, in his opinion, the worst insult that 
could be offered to the Established Church 
was to say that it could not be maintained 
without galling and teazing the consciences 
of those who differed in opinion from its 
doctrines and formularies. He would, there- 
fore, submit to Parliament that it was time 
to put an end to these obstructions to a 
more diffusive and pious charity, and to re- 
peal laws which were repulsive to the feel- 
ings of the wisest and best of men—alien 
to the Constitution under which they lived 
—and especially cruel to those against 
whom they were first enacted. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that the experi- 
ence he had had in the House justified him 
in saying that it was much more pleasant 
to make concessions than to resist them. 
Concession, however, he had not made, 
and was not prepared to make, on the 
present occasion. Whether it were to 
liberate the captive, or to aid our fellow 
subjects at the expense of the nation, or 
to remove obstructions to the enjoyment of 
certain civil privileges—in all these cases 
it was far pleasanter to give than to refuse; 
but he trusted he might be permitted to 
add this also, that whilst he admitted the 
pleasurableness of concession, he felt the 
higher duty of resistance on which he had 
hitherto acted, and was now prepared to 
act. His hon. and learned Friend had 
said that this measure was intended to 
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sweep away the rubbish from the Statute- 
book, and to remove Acts which disgraced 
the dark ages of English legislation. He 
asked his hon. Friend to look at the Bill 
of which he had moved the second reading, 
and say whether its provisions repealed 
Acts which had been passed in the dark 
ages. The very first Act which it was pro- 
ed to repeal was an Act passed in the 
golden or Augustan age of English minds 
and literature—viz., in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth—a time when this country pos- 
sessed men greater in every branch of lite- 
rature than even the hon. Member himself, 
or even than any of those distinguished 
ns describing themselves and others 

as the Young England party. The next 
period was the great era of civil liberty, 
when the Habeas Corpus Act was passed. 
The next was the reign of William III. 
Was that one of the dark ages? The next 
period was that of George III.; but he 
presumed that the dark age to which the 
hon, Gentleman particularly referred was 
the year 1829. He wished most sincerely 
that his hon. Friend, inremoving the rubbish 
of the Statute-book, would remove the Act 
of that year—the Act which he included 
in the same category with the other sta- 


tutes. [Mr. Escorr: No, no.] It would 
not do for his hon. and learned Friend now 
to turn round and deny the application of 


his language. The clauses of that Act 
which this Bill proposed to repeal, were 
considered by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) at the time as essential to the 
suecess of the Emancipation Act, and 
tending to diminish the opposition to it; 
yet it was now, after sixteen years had 
elapsed, proposed to remove them. But, 
said the hon, and learned Member, good as 
that Bill was we must be prepared for 
something better; and he told us the Lord 
Chancellor had a measure more compre- 
hensive than the present. Then those 
who resisted the present Bill would see 
more reason, from this statement, to resist 
the other. He grieved that it was so, but 
he believed it to be true that in many re- 
spects the other Bill was more comprehen- 
sive. His hon. and learned Friend had 
sometimes condescended to particularise. 
He had told us that a Roman Catholic 
could not practise as a proctor. Was it 
very extraordinary that a Roman Catholic 
might not practise in the Court of the 
Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
the Protestant Bishop of London, having 
reference to the ecclesiastical concerns of 
that very Establishment with which he had 
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thought the hon. and learned Member for 
Cork was one of the first to diselaim any 
desire to interfere? Be it a grievance or 
not a grievance, for that the Bill did not 
provide the shadow of a remedy. The 
hon. Gentleman had then told us that a 
Roman Catholic might not bequeath any- 
thing to a Roman Catholic College abroad, 
in token of his natural gratitude to the 
seminary by which he had been instructed. 
Why did not the hon. Member introduce a 
clause into his Bill to provide a remedy for 
the grievance which he said was so acute ? 
Then, again, he said the Archbishop of 
Rhodes could not take his place in the 
Legislative Council of Malta, because he 
could not take the oath. He would not 
at present enter into the general system 
pursued towards Malta further than this— 
his doctrine was, that wheresoever the So- 
vereign of the country carried her flag, 
there she should also carry her Church. 
That, he repeated, was his deliberate opi- 
nion—one upon which he was ready to act, 
and upon which many wiser and better men 
than himself had acted for centuries; and 
till within the last few years that was the 
theory, unhappily not the rigid practice, of 
the Government of England. The Church 
of England was the recognised Church in 
every dependency of the Crown of England ; 
and it was not till the liberalism of the last 
generation that any person would venture 
a doubt on the expediency and justice of 
the principle. Then, he said that our 
course in Malta ought to have been clear ; 
we ought to have carried our religion as 
the predominant religion there, and have 
taken the great church of the Knights of 
Malta, which was a church of Rome, and 
made it the church of George III., and 
appropriated it to the service of the Chureh 
of England. Instead of that, we had been 
accommodating ourselves as much as pos- 
sible to the language and religion of a 
people whom we had conquered. This was 
unlike the policy of the Romans, the 
French, or even of England herself, till 
within the last forty or fifty years. The 
case of Canada was no exception, because 
that was surrendered by a specifie Treaty, 
in which provision was made for the main- 
tenance of the Church of Rome. He would 
now come to the general clauses of the 
Bill. What was the practical effect of the 
Bill? He would take up the clause with 
reference to schoolmasters; and he would 
ask whether any Roman Catholic had been 
prevented from exercising the funetion or 
avocations of a sehoolmaster because he 
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had omitted to obtain a license from the 
Protestant bishop of the diocese in which 
he proposed to establish his school? In 
point of fact, they all knew that the slight- 
est impediment did not exist to any Roman 
Catholic schoolmaster pursuing his avoca- 
tions on such a ground. Some member 
of that Church would probably rise in the 
course of the present debate, and he should 
feel obliged to that hon. Member if he 
would state that he knew any instance in 
which any Roman Catholic teacher had 
been prevented from exercising his avoca- 
tions because he had omitted to procure a 
license from the Protestant bishop of the 
diocese in which he might happen to be 
placed. He was willing to admit that 
there were on the Statute-book many 
provisions which, if really carried into ef- 
fect, might occasion hardship; but the hon. 
and learned Member had not produced, for 
the last century and a half, a single in- 
stance of practical grievance. With re- 
spect to one or two of these instances they 
had been lately repealed under terms which 
did not originally apply to them. It was 


probably familiar to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and it was not unknown to 
many hon. Gentlemen, that, up to a certain 


period, the introduction of what was called 
the Agnus Dei was prohibited under the 
13th Elizabeth. Perhaps his hon. Friend 
was not aware of the circumstances under 
which the repeal of the Statute was effect- 
ed. The article was included among the 
items of a Customs’ Duties Act; and, nine- 
tenths of the Members present not knowing 
what it meant, it was passed, and the im- 
portation of it permitted. Before they 
made any alteration in the Constitution of 
the country, they were bound to show that 
some practical grievance existed. The 
present Bill repealed the Act of Supre- 
macy, at least it repealed its penalties. It 
also repealed the Act which expelled the 
Jesuits, and which prohibited a Roman 
Catholic bishop from assuming the title of 
a Protestant See, who might assume under 
the law, if he pleased, the title of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The present Bill 
also repealed the clause in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Repeal Act which prohibited Roman 
Catholie processions. When they had pro- 
hibited Protestant processions, were they 
prepared to legalize Roman Catholic pro- 
cessions? Were they prepared to admit, 
in the streets of London, the procession of 
Corpus Christi? Were they prepared to 
admit even the ordinary procession of the 
Host? If they were not, did not the Bill 
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permit that against which they contended? 
This Bill also repealed that clause of the 
Act of 1829 which prohibited any publie 
functionary from going in his official robes 
to any place of worship. That clause, 
however, had not prevented a late chief fune. 
tionary from going in his robes to the door 
of a Roman Catholic church; and, thou 
he considered that was not intended to be 
allowed when the Act passed, yet, as the 
proceeding went unnoticed, he presumed 
it was not considered a violation of the 
law. When he proved, then, that there 
were no cases of grievance alleged as ex- 
isting under the present law, which this 
Bill sought to remove ; when he had shown 
that the provisions which this Bill might te 
repeal, were provisions which his right hon. 
Friend who moved the unhappy Bill of 
1829 considered as necessary—was it not 
ungracious—there being no practical griev- 
ance which could not be obviated or evaded 
—to deprive the Members of the Church of 
England of the poor consolation that we 
had something which still prevented the 
growth of the Roman Catholic religion in 
this country, which prevented its extension 
and maintenance amongst us in the manner 
in which it existed three centuries ago? 
For these and many other reasons he felt 
that he should not discharge his duty un- 
less he moved that this Bill be read a se- 
cond time this day six months. 

Viscount MORPETH: As the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford has 
anticipated that some Catholic Member will 
rise during the debate, I presume he has 
an expectation that some of his positions 
will be controverted. But as a Protestant 
Member of this House, I rise to express 
my regret that any attempt has been made 
in this stage of the Bill to resist a laudable 
endeavour to get rid of the last rags and 
remnants of bigotry and intolerance. The 
hon. Baronet objects to these enactments 
being styled relies of the dark ages; but at 
all events every liberal and well-constituted 
mind will admit that, if not contemporary 
with a very dark age, they evince 4 very 
dark spirit of bigotry. The hon. Baronet 
states that the object of the Bill is to re- 
peal a series of measures that have been 
enacted ever since the Reformation. | 
suppose the hon. Baronet would confine the 
term “dark ages ’’ to the years preceding 
the Reformation; but it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that we should find these enact- 
ments of disabilities against Catholics at 
those periods when King, Government, and 
country were alike Roman Catholic. But, 
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| have no wish to cast a slur on the times 
or the men with whom these measures and 
datutes originated, or even on those by 
whom they have hitherto been, for the most 
, maintained. The cireumstances of 
thetimes, the operation of fear, the ab- 
sence of sound views, may have been mo- 
tives, if not strict reasons, for their original 
enactment, and even their temporary re- 
tention. But, although I may not be in- 
clined to cast a slur on the motives of 
those by whom they were enacted, still, 
on looking back upon all history and ex- 
rience, I cannot resist the conviction 
that of all the principles which have caused 
evil, multiplied wrongs, and heaped sorrow 
upon the human race, the principle of reli- 
gious bigotry has been the most prolific and 
pernicious. Could I be guilty of the bad 
taste of calling the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford a bigoted 
partisan, I know he would receive the 
charge with a gentle but reproving smile ; 
agentle one, because in accordance with 
his nature—a reproving one, because [ 
have no right to fling about such imputa- 
tions. Hardly a day passes in which I do 
not detect in myself something like a 
spirit of bigotry; and it is a tendency 
against which we all cannot too much be 
upon our guard. The hon. Baronet has 
said, wherever the flag of the Queen of 
England is reared, there her Chureh ought 
to be planted. Now, I will not follow him 
into an inquiry how far this principle has 
been pursued or attained throughout our 
various dependencies and Colonies; but to 
me it seems as much to the purpose, wher- 
ever the flag of the Queen of England is 
planted, to inquire what is the Church of 
Her subjects, rather than what is Her 
own. But I do not see that the speech of 
the hon. Baronet in any way militates 
against the House acceding to the second 
reading of the Bill; when in Committee, 
if any special case can be made out for 
such a course, then the House will do 
well to consent to any exceptions. But I 
imagine the principle of the Bill to be, that 
all penalties manifestly and upon the face 
of them useless and ineffectual, should no 
longer be retained upon the Statute-book 
merely for the purpose of keeping up an 
offensive superiority, and inflicting an un- 
merited brand. Almost the first clause of 
the Bill repeals the penalty attached to 
Preaching the doctrine that any foreign 
prince or potentate has any authority within 
this realm, the penalty being forfeiture of 
goods and chattels, and imprisonment for a 





year. In thousands of pulpits every week 
that doctrine is put forth; and if the penalty 
is retained, it is a poor excuse to say it 
may be obviated or evaded. I contend 
that the retention of these enactments 
is a virtual connivance at falsehood. The 
hon. Baronet asks if any person has been 
visited with the penalty for exercising 
the vocation of a schoolmaster without a 
license from the bishop ? But I think men 
are never safe under a dormant penalty 
which may at some time be awakened 
against them. Did not the hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) a year ago 
bring forward a case in which parties were 
proceeded against for not going to church ? 
There is no security that such penalties 
may not some day, for a malicious pur- 
pose, be put in foree. Then really think 
the House should hardly proceed in com- 
pany with the hon. Baronet in that crusade 
he proposes to carry on against bells, 
steeples, and even articles of the toilet. The 
hon. Baronet has great apprehensions of 
seeing processions of the Oohgins Christi 
and the Host in the streets of London. I 
think he might safely rely on the customs 
of the country and the manners of the 
times; no prohibition against such proces- 
sions exists in the United States, yet it 
must be long since such processions have 
been seen in the streets of the capitals of 
that country. The hon. Baronet truly ob- 
serves, that the Bill relaxes the prohibition 
against the existence of the order of the 
Jesuits and other religious orders in this 
country; I believe that the apprehensions 
entertained of the Jesuits exist . among 
many enlightened men. But let us not 
have toleration by bits. I am not myself 
—and I may, perhaps, be wrong from want 
of sufficient information—inclined to view 
with any particular favour either the prin- 
ciples or the doctrines of the Jesuits ; 
but still, I would, in the attempt to con- 
quer them, meet them with the weapons 
wielded by such men as Pascal, and Mi- 
chelet, and Libri, rather than with penal 
enactments and legalized oppression. And 
when Roman Catholic Governments or 
other Governments banish the Jesuits from 
beyond their territories, let them find on 
our shores as ready a reception as is given 
to them in the United States—as any 
Polish or Italian refugee meets with here. 
I desire our soil to be as safe and inviolate 
an asylum for the proscribed in religion as 
for the proseribed in politics. - Let us shut 
our ports against none but criminals; let 
us not seek vainly to raise barriers to opm- 
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ion. These are briefly my sentiments, and 
this is why I heartily wish for the success 
of the Bill. We have heard a good deal 
about protection of late; but surely none 
can hope that the House will sanction or 
keep up a system of protection which pro- 
tects nobody and no principle—which only 
serves to stigmatize, irritate, and annoy. 
Mr. FINCH did not wish to utter a 
single word that would be painful to the 
feelings of any Roman Catholic. He did 
not intend to go into the details of the 
Bill, because he was free to confess that 
some of the existing enactments required 
to be abolished; and he thought that re- 
mark would be applicable to the case com- 
plained of respecting schoolmasters. A 
great deal had been said in reference to 
the dark ages, and they had been told that 
the dogma of the supremacy of his Holi- 
ness the Pope had been confined to that 
remote period; but he entirely denied that 
such was the fact; for, however hon. Gen- 
tlemen in that House might repudiate any 
such principle, they had good reason to be- 
lieve that it existed still in the minds of 
many. He could tell them where, as well 
as the authority he had for saying so. The 
Jate Charles Butler had informed them that 
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that doctrine was entertained by every 
person residing within the Vatican and its 


immediate precincts. The late Cardinal 
Bellarmine had openly avowed that the Pope 
retained supreme temporal, as well as 
spiritual, power; and he, therefore, con- 
tended, that many persons of the Roman 
Catholic Church had the same opinion upon 
the subject. The hon. Member read from 
the 3lst of George III. the words of the 
oath to be administered to Roman Catho- 
lics in reference to the subject of supre- 
macy. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: The Roman Ca- 
tholies were not obliged to take any oath 
which contained such objectionable clauses 
as that which required Roman Catholies to 
swear that they would not be privy to the 
commission of murder. 

Mr. FINCH said, that the copy of the 
wath had just been put into his hands ; he 
was, therefore, not responsible for the 
error. But be the oath as it may, he ob- 
jected to do away with all restrictions as 
to the doctrine of Catholic supremacy in 
temporal matters. He knew that the doc- 
trine was disclaimed in every chapel where 
the Roman Catholic worship was performed; 
but a future period might arrive—and he 
could conceive the possibility of its arrival 
—when this doctrine of the temporal su- 
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premacy of the Pope might seriously inter. 
fere with the prerogative of the Protestan, 
Crown; and he held that where ther 
existed a sect which held principles eon. 
trary to the spirit of the Protestant (op. 
stitution of this country, that was not g 
case which came within the category of 
those things which were matters of gop. 
science. Then, with respect to the reli. 
gious orders; he thought that the lays 
restraining those monastic institutions 
were very salutary, especially as regarded 
women. Young persons were very often 
seduced into taking religious vows at an 
age when they were incapable of explain. 
ing what were their real feelings, and ata 
time when they were without any experi- 
ence of the world. Instances must oecur 
where these vows imposed most. tyrannical 
fetters upon the youthful mind, from whieh 
they would be happy to be released, He 
considered religious vows to be contrary to 
reason, and to the spirit of a free Consti- 
tution. He thought it would be a very 
good enactment that all religious commu 
nities should be liable to be visited at cer- 
tain periods by some authority or commis- 
sion appointed by the Crown, and that they 
should have the power to examine the in- 
dividuals, separately, belonging to those 
communities, to ascertain whether it was 
their wish to continue their vows or not. 
Supposing there were 10,000 religious per- 
sons belonging to these communities, and 
there was only one instance of a person 
being retained against his or her will—that 
instance would justify a system of es 
amination by which the tyranny over the 
conscience of that individual should be 
suppressed. In making these remarks, he 
by no means contemplated the suppression 
of all religious orders. That would be ab- 
solutely impossible. The noble Lord the 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
(Lord Morpeth) had said, that he wished 
to meet the Jesuits by argument and rea- 
soning—and he instanced the writings of 
Pascal as the kind of works which he 
would prefer to use against them—rather 
than by penal enactments. But what effect 
would such works have ? Were not Jesuits 
employed to write against Paseal, and 
afterwards were not those works repudiated 
when it served the purpose? The idea, 
therefore, of excluding Jesuits and the 
other religious orders from this county 
was, he believed, impracticable. But 
there was some check capable of being 
imposed upon them; and on this subject he 
would prefer using, to any words of his 
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own, te emphatic language of the right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, when introducing the Catholic Relief 
Bill in 1829, who said that ‘‘ vows of celi- 
bacy, or of any religious community, had 
nothing to do with the institutions and laws 
of this country—the spirit of which was 
directly opposed to persons binding them- 
selves by secret vows and oaths.’ [When 
was it said?] It was said in 1829, by the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill. He understood the meaning of that 
interrogatory. The right hon. Gentleman 
having since made a gyration, and left all 
his former opinions behind, it was thought 
no longer permissible to refer to Hansard ; 
but these were constitutional principles, 
and not measures of mere policy. It was 
true that even in Roman Catholic countries 
the Jesuits had been suppressed. In 
Spain a great part of the religious orders 
been put down, and yet Spain was a very 
strict Roman Catholic country. It was a 
country where they objected to the circula- 
tion of the Bible, and where religious tole- 
ration was not permitted. If, therefore, 
in that country it was found necessary that 
religious orders should be put down, it did 
not seem to him inconsistent that in a Pro- 


testant country the Government should re- 
tain a power over those religious orders. 
There were many societies now rising up 
under various names: there was the order 
of the “ Sisters of Mercy,”’ and the ‘‘ Bro- 


thers of Merey.’’ Tracts were also being 
distributed at the private dwellings of the 
people, advocating the Roman Catholic 
doctrines. But with all these things Go- 
vernment did not interfere. No prosecu- 
tions were even thought of. But although 
this spirit of toleration might be wise and 
proper in the present day, yet circum- 
stances might arise within a few years 
when it would be desirable that there 
should exist a power on the part of the 
Government to check these monastic 
orders, especially if they should be per- 
verted from their legitimate purpose, and 
be changed into political institutions. Then 
with respect to religious rites and cere- 
monies. It was true, anything like public 
religious processions could hardly be ex- 
pected to be attempted in this country. 
Yet there was no knowing how far religi- 
ous zeal might go. There had been men 
who had already assumed somewhat of the 
splendour resembling the religious proces- 
sions in Catholic countries. He, however, 
believed that the good sense of the Roman 
Catholics would refrain from exhibitions 
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which to them were of a holy character, 
when there was the risk of any such exhi- 
bition being treated by the general mass of 
the people with an absence of that venera- 
tion with which they themselves regarded 
it. The exhibition of the host, sacred as 
it might be regarded by Roman Catholics, 
might, by persons of bad taste, be treated 
with insult. He did not, therefore, appre- 
hend that anything of this description 
would occur. Then with respect to the 
Roman Catholic bishops and archbishops 
assuming the titles of Protestant bishops 
and archbishops, he thought that to repeal 
the law as it now stood in respect to this 
point was most injudicious, for nothing 
could be more offensive to the Protestant 
hierarchy than that a Roman Catholic 
should take to himself, for instance, the 
Protestant title of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or that of the Bishop of London. 
These things had nothing to do with li- 
berty of conscience, nor with the free ex- 
ercise of religious opinion. He, therefore, 
thought the clause in the Bill which re- 
pealed that portion of the existing law 
ought to be struck out, because it was 
needlessly offensive. Admitting that some 
of the provisions of the Bill were good, still 
he objected to the spirit of it. He per- 
ceived that at the present day there pre- 
vailed, among a large section of the Pro- 
testant community, and even among the 
clergy of the Established Church, a strong 
desire to promote everything that was fa- 
vourable to the advancement of the Roman 
Catholic polity. Seeing this, and seeing 
also the spirit in which this measure had 
been introduced, and observing that its 
object was to make an impression on the 
public mind more and more favourable to- 
wards the Roman Catholic religion—he for 
one should feel it his duty to give his most 
strenuous opposition to the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said: I will detain 
the House but a very short time in as- 
signing the reasons which induce me to 
give to the proposed Bill my most decided 
support. I differ entirely from the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. I sup- 
port the second reading of this Bill because 
I am favourable to the spirit of it, because 
I believe that it is conceived in the spirit 
of toleration. I think the title of the Bill 
claims our support. The title declares it 
to be “ for the repeal of Enactments im- 
posing pains and penalties on Her Majes- 
ty’s Roman Catholic subjects im conse- 
quence of their religion.” Now, if there 
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be such pains and penalties, I for one am 
anxious carefully to investigate our Statute- 
book, and to see whether they cannot, 
without danger to the community, be re- 
pealed. The hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford has called the Act of 1829 
an unhappy Act. I, on the contrary, re- 
gard it as one of the brightest pages in the 
Statute-book of this country—as having 
been too long delayed, but as a consumma- 
tion in which I am proud to have taken a 
humble part. And I conceive this Bill to 
be in conformity with that Act. It is quite 
true that in the other House of Parliament, 
on the responsibility of Government, a Bill, 
the provisions of which are nearly identical 
with this, has been introduced. My hon. 
and learned Friend who moved the second 
reading of this Bill has rightly stated that, 
in some respects, the measure I speak of 
goes further than that now under discus- 
sion. This Bill is limited to the giving 
relief to Roman Catholics; the Bill in the 
other House, and which I hope will soon 
come down here for consideration, does 
much more, inasmuch as it proposes to 
provide relief for all Dissenters. I do not 


wish to follow the hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford in all the topics which 


he has introduced. He has said that the 
great misfortune of the religion of George 
III. was, that it was not carried univer- 
sally to the full extent of all our dominions 
and dependencies. Now, I entertain the 
profoundest respect and veneration for the 
religion of George III.; but I must say 
that the policy, with reference to his Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, which George III. 
pertinaciously maintained, was, in my 
opinion, a most unhappy policy. It went 
very nearly to deprive the British Crown 
of some of the most valuable portions 
of the British Empire. The religion I 
respect, but the policy, speaking sincerely, 
Imust condemn. The hon. Member, while 
resisting a Bill of this nature, has made 
an important admission in saying that there 
are in existence many statutes which might 
occasion inconvenience and, in some cases, 
suffering to some of the persons professing 
the Roman Catholic religion, but they are 
not acted on. Why, if there be such sta- 
tutes, I say it is our bounden duty at once 
to hunt them out, and, without delay, re- 
move the disgrace. And then what is the 
state of the law with reference to school- 
masters who are Roman Catholies in this 
country? The hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford admits that there is a 
Statute—a Statute now sought to be re- 
pealed—which prohibits, absolutely, in any 
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part of this country—that is, in England, 
and in this advanced and enlightened age 
—and which renders illegal, the teachin 

of children by a Roman Catholic without g 
license from a Protestant bishop. The 
measure now before the House proposes tg 
repeal that Statute; and yet the hon, 
Member for the University of Oxford posi. 
tively objects to the second reading. [am 
most anxious that the principle of this Bill 
should be affirmed; but I am not prepared, 
on the part of the Crown, to pledge myself 
by assenting to the second reading to all 
the provisions of the Bill. On a former 
occasion, last year, I declared that in as. 
senting to a second reading I reserved to 
myself the perfect right of discussing in 
Committee the policy and the various 
clauses of such a Bill. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
said, some time ago, with reference to the 
Act of Supremacy, that the Bill of the 
Government sought to repeal that Act; 
and I believe that, with respect to this 
point, the provisions of the Bill under dis- 
cussion are identical with those in the Bill 
introduced in the other House. But my 
hon. Friend has qualified his expression; 
he does not now say that the clauses of 
of the Bill repeal—he asserts only that they 
modify the Act of Supremacy. That isa 
correct description. 1 for one am not pre- 
pared to be a party to the repeal of the 
Oath of Supremacy, and that oath is not re- 
pealed by this Act. It is not contemplated 
by the Bill in the other House ; but, limited 
to the extent to which that Bill goes, I 
think the partial repeal of the Act of Su 
premacy advisable and defensible. Con- 
sidering the vast number of Her Majesty's 
Roman Catholic subjects in the United 
Kingdom, I do not think it should be any 
longer a matter of penalty or of permis- 
sion by sufferance to affirm what they sin- 
cerely believe—the Pope’s spiritual and 
ecclesiastical authority. But that is not 
now a matter for discussion: it is sufficient 
to say, that to the limited repeal of the 
Supremacy Act, as sought in this Bill, I 
do not object. I again say that so far from 
regarding the great settlement made in the 
year 1829 as a settlement to be regretted, 
I view it as one of the happiest, most po 
litic, and wisest measures adopted in our 
time. To that settlement I am still disposed 
toadhere. Some clauses at the end of this 
Bill are intended to repeal an important 
portion of that Act; but I think it unwise 
at the present time to disturb that settle- 
ment. I certainly cannot assent to those 
particular clauses ; but, with this reserva- 
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tion, 1 give my most unhesitating and 
cordial support to the second reading of 
is Bill 


ie WYSE would for his own part have 
rather left the introduction of such a mea- 
sure as the present to the good sense and 
sound policy of the Protestant members of 
the House, than that any alteration in the 
existing law should have been proposed in 
consequence of any unworthy complaint on 
the part of the Roman Catholics them- 
selves. He could not help thinking that 
for the sake of the honour and character 
of the Protestant members themselves, 
they should remove from the Statute-book 
the remnant of that disgraceful code which 
had already been condemned by the gene- 
ral opinion of Europe. He would appeal 
to the hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Inglis), 
putting his conscience and his opinions out 
of view, whether, having surrendered so 
much of toleration to the irresistible de- 
mands of justice, it was worth while to 
retain these miserable old fetters hanging 
upon our arms, serving only to remind us 
of the wrongs of the past, and doing no 
good, but rather preventing the cordial co- 
operation of all classes to advance the ge- 
neral improvement of the age. The hon. 
Baronet had somewhat mistaken the stage 
of the debate. The House was not now 
in Committee on the Bill. It was not a 
question as to this or that clause that they 
were now discussing. The real matter 
under discussion was a question of public 
policy ; namely, whether it were wise that 
any barrier should exist between one por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s subjects and another, 
and thereby preventing a union of interests 
and of feeling arising out of the common 
rights and common enjoyments of the 
whole community. If one single griev- 
ance enumerated in this Bill existed, he 
thought the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) 
was bound by his own admission to remove 
it; at all events, not to oppose the second 
reading of this measure. For the hon. 
Baronet had stated that there were se- 
veral cases of practical suffering on the 
part of the Roman Catholics; and he men- 
tioned, as an instance, the case of Roman 
Catholic schoolmasters. But the hon. Ba- 
ronet paused in his admission, and called 
upon the Roman Catholic Members in that 
House to point out instances of injustice 
having actually occurred. But he would 
submit to the hon. Baronet that the ques- 
tion was not whether any grievance had 
really occurred, but whether any such 
gnevance might occur. In fact, the ques- 
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tion limited itself to this: if these enact- 
ments were of no use, why retain them ? 
If they were of use, and could be applied, 
then were they not grievances which ought 
toberemoved? From this dilemma the hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) could not escape. 
But the Roman Catholics had at length 
the authority of the Representative of the 
University of Oxford for a course of pro- 
ceeding which, during the debates on the 
Catholic Relief Bill, in 1829, was made a 
matter of frequent and grave charge 
against the Roman Catholics themselves : 
for the hon. Baronet had said, that al- 
though he wished to retain these penal 
laws on the Statute-book, yet it was quite 
practicable for the Catholics to evade them. 
Thus the hon. Baronet was inculcating the 
very doctrine which was imputed to the 
Catholics as a matter of charge. It was 
said, during the debates he (Mr. Wyse) 
had referred to, that, make what laws the 
Legislature might, the ingenuity of the 
Catholics would be able to evade them 
under the guidance of their religious in- 
structors; and that it was impossible to bind 
the consciences of Roman Catholics by en- 
actments of a Protestant Parliament. But 
now the hon. Baronet held it to be wise to 
retain on the Statute-book enactments use- 
less in themselves, because it was a very 
easy matter to evade them. This showed 
that in the estimation of the hon. Baronet 
the majesty of the law was a mere shadow 
and a delusion. Looking through the pro- 
visions of this Bill, it occurred to him that 
they might be very properly extended. He 
did not wish to confine the measure to 
Roman Catholics alone. His sincere de- 
sire was to extend it to every class and 
sect of Christians. The hon. Baronet 
seemed to entertain a peculiar vener- 
ation for Queen Elizabeth, whose reign he 
had characterized in the highest terms of 
praise. He (Mr. Wyse) would not deny 
that from her reign and from her states- 
men many advantages had been derived to 
this country; but he could not be blind to 
the defects of her policy, or to the great 
errors of her statesmen. From their policy 
germinated in succeeding reigns that sys- 
tem of legislation which in its consumma- 
tion produced what is called ‘‘ the perfee- 
tion of cruelty and impolicy—the penal 
code against the Roman Catholics of these 
realms.”” To show what absurd enact- 
ments passed in that reign, the Act of 
Uniformity required that the celebration of 
divine service should be in the Latin 
tongue; although the book of Common 
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Prayer was at that very time printed in 
English. This was in 1559. He (Mr. 
Wyse) presumed that such was the vener- 
ation of the hon. Baronet for everything 
done by Queen Elizabeth and her states- 
men, that he would wish to retain this en- 
actment, and require that every Protestant 
clergyman should perform divine service in 
the Latin language. The fact was that 
the whole of the Statute-book was filled 
with the most bigoted and persecuting en- 
actments against the Roman Catholics; 
and the statesmen of the present day ought 
to rejoice at opportunities being given to 
them from time to time to remove what must 
be considered by all enlightened Christians 
bigotry and religious prejudice in the very 
worst sense of the words. With regard to 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Rutlandshire (Mr. Finch), he would 
beg to remark that it was desirable the 
hon. Member should be more adequately 
informed upon the subject before he ven- 
tured to express an opinion as to the senti- 
ments of the Roman Catholics in respect 
to the power of the Pope. There was no 


such thing in the present day as the exercise 
of temporal power by the Pope, except in the 
States of Italy, of which he was the ac- 


knowledged temporal Sovereign. There 
did exist in the middle ages a temporal 
power on the part of the Pope beyond his 
own dominions; and those who read with 
a proper feeling the history of the middle 
ages—not confining their views to the 
reigns of an Elizabeth or of a William, 
but looking at the circumstances existing 
in Europe in those ages— would find 
that even that temporal power assumed by 
the Pope had its advantages, and that it 
was the source whence great general good 
to the European States flowed. But it was 
far from his wish to deny the principle of 
confining the temporal power of the Pope 
to his own territorial dominions. On the 
contrary, he joined in deprecating the ex- 
tension of that power beyond the Papal 
States. Now, with respect to the monastic 
orders some observations had fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Finch), which 
somewhat surprised him. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had suggested as a means for sup- 
pressing the order of Jesuits, and of re- 
stricting other religious orders in this coun- 
try that a sort of commission — a commis- 
sion of lunacy possibly — should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into any disorders that 
might take place in those communities, 
and that these commissioners should have 
the power of emancipating any young fe- 
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males from the hardships and oppressions 
under which they might be be placed in 
those societies. But did not the hon. Gey. 
tleman know that all those institutions 
afforded abundant opportunities to 

person who entered them to consider wel] 
what they were about to do? If theo. 
jection of the hon. Gentleman was to the 
age of the individuals who entered those 
religious societies, why did he not propose 
to appoint a commission to inquire into the 
ages of persons who entered into the mar. 
riage contract— which was a bond as 
strong and irreversible as any vow ¢on- 
nected with these religious orders? Hedid 
not think there was any power, or any 
statesman, who could devise a means by 
which to prevent the extension of these 
religious orders. The whole matter must 
be left to the good sense, observation, and 
feeling of the country. Any enactment of 
Parliament to impede these things mustbe 
futile in its operation. With reference to 
the assumption of titles by the Roman 
Catholic bishops, he might just observe 
that, in England, no Roman Catholie 
bishop took his title from any place within 
the kingdom; nor did he believe, that, 
were the statute prohibiting the assump. 
tion of such titles to be repealed to-morrow, 
would his holiness the Pope, in the exer 
cise of his discretion, permit Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops to take such titles. They 
had not done so since the period of the 
Reformation. There was a provision in 
the Catholic Relief Bill of 1829, forbid- 
ding Roman Catholic bishops assuming the 
titles of any Protestant bishop. When 
the Charitable Bequests Bill was under 
discussion, he contended for the policy of 
recognising the character and dignity of 
the archbishops and bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church of Ireland; and the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), after eon- 
sideration, acceded to the wishes expressed 
by hon. Members on this (the Opposition) 
side of the House. The alteration had 
since taken place; and among the doeu- 
ments which had been laid on the Table he 
found the most Rev. Dr. Murray entitled 
his Grace, and the Rev. Dr. Croly was 
designated as Lord Bishop. There had 
been no assumption of any title by a Catho- 
lie archbishop which was borne by a Pro- 
testant archbishop. There was a Catholie 
archbishop of Tuam, but there was n0 
Protestant archbishop of that title existing. 
But it was not a question of titles that the 
House had to discuss. It was whether the 
miserable dregs of a cruel and, he had 
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, an obsolete code, should be kept up 
inorder to fester in the minds of a large 
ion of Her Majesty’s subjects. The 
estion was, whether this remnant of in- 
tolerance was necessary to uphold a great 
Protestant Establishment? Really he 
should blush, were he a Member of the 
Church of England, at having it supposed 
that that Church did not depend for its 
maintenance upon the purity of its doctrines 
and the soundness of its faith, but upon 
those barbarous enactments which it was 
the object of this Bill to put an end to. 
He had confidence that the good sense of 
the House would second the feeling which 
had been expressed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment on this subject, and that the Bill 
now before them would meet with an al- 
most unanimous reception. He could wish 
that every remnant of religious intolerance 
should be abrogated. He did not claim any 
cial provision for Roman Catholics, 
though it had been their lot to be marked 
out for every sort of penalty and disgrace. 
Mr. COLQUHOUN was anxious to ex- 
plain the grounds upon which he should 
support the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford. 
He had not the slightest objection to those 


MT 


parts of the measure which repealed en- 
actments that were characterized by bigo- 
try, or that partook of the spirit of perse- 


eution. He did not agree with his hon. 
Friend that those enactments should re- 
main on the Statute-book, in order that 
they might be evaded; which imposed pen- 
alties that were not practically enforced, 
because they were both unjust and impoli- 
tie. But he entertained some very strong 
objections to the Bill; nor did he think, 
heeause it might contain some wise provi- 
sions, that that was a sufficient reason, 
while entertaining those objections, that 
he should support its second reading. He 
thought the paramount part of the Bill— 
its purport and its design—was contrary 
to the spirit of the Constitution, and to 
that wise policy which ought to prevail, 
more especially at this time, in the legisla- 
tive councils of the country. He would 
not go back to the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, distinguished as it was. That reign 
could require no defence, for any man who 
valued his rights, and was a lover of li- 
berty—any man who knew and read Spen- 
cer, or Shakspeare—any man who had stu- 
died Bacon, or the works of Coke, must 
feel that the reign of Elizabeth stood not 
m need of any defence, But his objection 
to this measure rested upon what he consi- 
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dered to be the paramount part of it— 
namely, that it modified the Act of Supre- 
macy. ‘The right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department, asked 
whether it was wise or just to prevent per- 
sons from affirming that which they in 
their consciences believed—namely, that 
the Pope of Rome did hold spiritual juris- 
diction in this country? But there was a 
more serious question than that involved 
in the present measure. For he found on 
the very face of the Bill a repeal of the 
Act of Supremacy, which contained these 
words :— 

“Tt is enacted, that if any person or persons 
dwelling or inhabiting within this your realm, or 
in any other your Highness’s realms or dominions, 
of what estate, dignity, or degree soever he or 
they be, after the end of thirty days next after the 
determination of this Session of this present Par- 
liament, shall, by writing, printing, teaching, 
preaching, express words, deed, or act, advisedly, 
maliciously, and directly affirm, hold, stand with, 
set forth, maintain, or defend, the authority, pre-- 
eminence, power or jurisdiction, spiritual or ec- 
clesiastical, of any foreign prince, prelate, person, 
state or potentate whatsoever, heretofore claimed, 
used, or usurped within this realm, or any domin- 
ion or country being within or under the power, 
dominion, or allegiance of your Highness, or shall 
advisedly, maliciously, and directly put in use or 
execute anything for the extolling, advancement, 
setting forth, maintenance, or defence of any such 
pretended or usurped jurisdiction, power, pre- 
eminence, and authority, or any part thereof, that 
then every such person,” &e. 

What he conceived to be the manifest spi- 
rit of that law was this—that it was the 
principle of the Constitution that there 
should be in this country one sole consti- 
tuted authority. That constituted autho- 
rity rested in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment and in the Crown. But it required 
also that the Parliament should not, and 
must not, set forth by any act of its own 
any thing that should tend to subvert, un- 
dermine, or weaken that great authority 
which existed in the Crown and Parliament 
of this country. But he found that it was 
the avowed opinion of most respectable 
parties, that the power of the Church of 
Rome, the ecclesiastical power, should rule 
supreme over all ecclesiastical matters. 
They conceived that it was a doctrine as- 
serted by their ablest writers, and it was 
with them every day’s practice. Would 
the House assent to the proposition that a 
vote at an election was an ecclesiastical 
matter? Would hon. Gentlemen tell him 
that when he gave his vote at an election, 
he was not exercising a political act, for 
which he ought to be responsible to the 
State, by whose authority he exercised 
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that vote, but that his responsibility was 
to the Church of Rome? Such was the 
doctrine of that church; not in letter, but 
in act. It told him that he was not to 
exercise that act unless he did it at the 
behest of the Church of Rome. [‘‘No, 
no!”] He begged hon. Gentlemen not 
verbally to contradict but to disprove his 
statement. There was ample evidence 
taken before the Committee moved for by 
the hon. Member for Devonport, to prove 
that because an oath was taken at an elec- 
tion, that was considered by the Church of 
Rome a religious matter, and was there- 
fore within the cognizance of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of that Church. [Mr. 
O’ConnELL: The authorities of the Church 
of Rome don’t say it.] He looked not 
to words but to facts. He was dealing 
with the ‘question as a politician, and was 
looking to the political safety of the coun- 
try. He had nothing to do with words of 
denial, but with acts. He asked not what 


a man denied or affirmed, but what he did. 
It was his duty not to wage a war against 
the professions of men, but against the 
things which they constantly practised— 
practices which he deemed too formidable 
and dangerous to be passed by, and 
which he was prepared to meet and put 


down by all the authority of Parliament. 
He did not ask what the books said, or 
what the Roman code said. He would 
say, as M. Thiers said in the Legislature 
of France last year—when he declared that 
he did not look to professed opinions, but 
to the practices of the day. He trusted 
that the noble Lord opposite (Lord Mor- 
peth) would allow him (Mr. Colquhoun) to 
quote the authority of M. Thiers, because 
he was allowed to be the most liberal and 
able statesman of France. [Mr. O’Con- 
NELL: No!] Yes! but the hon. and learned 
man did not like that sort of liberalism. 
He did not like the liberalism which went 
to guard the rights and liberties of the 
subject against ecclesiastical power. But 
so long as he (Mr. Colquhoun) should pos- 
sess a seat in that House, he should be 
prepared to grapple with the grasping 
power of ecclesiastical domination. He 
should always contend for the rights of 
conscience, free judgment, and for those 
great Protestant rights which were assert- 
ed at the Reformation, and which, it was 
his belief, the ecclesiastical authorities of 
Rome now sought to overthrow. Looking 
practically at this matter, as well as politi- 
cally, M. Thiers had said that he had found 
a body of Jesuits in his country, and others, 
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who were fond of advocating the doctrine 
that ecclesiastical power ought to be gy. 
preme over the civil power, and that the 
civil power ought to take its commands 
from the ecclesiastical; and that eminent 
statesman called upon the Minister duri 

the last year to take steps to confront those 
projects, and to remove the parties from 
the soil of France. Perhaps he might not 
agree with the policy of M. Thiers, it not 
being, in his judgment, the most likely 
means of effecting his object, because, 
though the Jesuits might be removed in 
name, yet he very much doubted whether 
they would be removed in fact. That was 
not the recommendation which he would 
venture to offer to the House, nor was it 
the course upon which he thought their po. 
liey should be based; but he did say that for 
men to assert the doctrine that the eeele. 
siastical power should overrule the civil 
power was so dangerous that it ought tobe 
confronted by that House, He had no wish 
to maintain the religious opinions of a great 
establishment, such as existed in this coun- 
try, by any intolerant law. He entirely 
disclaimed such law, as being subversive of 
that Protestant principle on which the 
Church rested. He must repudiate it when 
it was asserted. It was not the doctrine 
of the Church of England, which was a 
Church of the highest possible toleranee— 
a Church which maintained Protestant 
principles within its admirable discipline 
a Church which, while it recognised the 
order of an establishment, equally recog- 
nised the freedom of human conscience and 
of human judgment. But he found that it 
was admitted on all sides that they were 
advancing to a period—a very important 
and critical period in the history of Europe 
—a period in which they were engaged in 
a great struggle between ecclesiastical 
authority and civil power. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Rutlandshire had alluded 
to that struggle as existing within our own 
Church. He would not deny that it was 
a danger of a very serious character, and 
when it should become so serious “‘ politi- 
cally’’ as to require the interposition of the 
Legislature, he, for one, should not shrink 
at the proper time and in a proper manner 
to encounter that danger. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then adverted to the construction 
put upon the oath of supremacy prescribed 
by the Bill of 1829, by the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops; and he stated that both the ee- 
clesiasties of that Church and a large body 
of respectable Roman Catholic laymen en 
tertained insuperable objections to the take 
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ing of thatoath. It was upon this that he | risen to correct the statement he had made 
founded his opposition to the present mea- | if it were erroneous. He wished to be cor- 
sure, knowing there was a party in the} rected; and now, finding that the hon. 
Church of Rome who held that the autho- | Gentleman could not be charged with in- 
rity of that Church was so supreme, that | consistency, he should take the liberty of 
they could not take an oath of civil alle- | saying that if he had supported the Free 

iance to the Sovereign of this country. | Church of Scotland, he should in doing so 
He would not assist in giving countenance | have been co-operating with some of the 
toany such doctrine. It was a principle | most eminent of his countrymen. The 
fatal to the constitutional liberties of Eng- | Free Church of Scotland was supported by 
jand—liberties settled and confirmed at a | a large proportion of the most distinguished 

riod to which the hon. Member for Wa- | men in Scotland, and by a great number of 
terford looked back with disdain, but} the clergy. It was a fact indisputable, 
which he regarded as establishing the con- | that the great mass of the people of Seot- 
stitutional principles of this country, and to | land had declared in favour of ecclesiastical 
which he looked with pride. supremacy. The Act which asserted civil 

Mr. O'CONNELL said, he could not} supremacy in matters ecclesiastical, never 
help feeling some surprise when he heard | had been introduced into Scotland; and, as 
the hon. Member opposite defend the oath | far as, he could judge, not only did the 
of supremacy, although the oath had prac- | Free Church, but also did the Established 
tically been repealed as regarded all persons | Church of Scotland resist the interference 
who wished to avail themselves of that pro- | of the civil power in ecclesiastical affairs. 
vision which, concerning that oath, had | In one-third, therefore, of Her Majesty’s 
given relief to the Catholics. He likewise | dominions, all parties rejected that consti- 
felt considerable surprise when he heard | tutional principle for which the hon. Gen- 
the hon. Member who last addressed the|tleman so strenuously contended. His 
House, saying that he had resolved to op- | (Mr. O’Connell’s) opinion on the subject 
pose the present Bill. The general im- | was this, that in ecclesiastical matters the 
pression certainly was, that such opposition | ecclesiastical authorities were supreme, that 
could hardly be considered consistent with | the civil power should enjoy perfect supre- 
the language held by the hon. Gentleman | macy in civil affairs. In a word, he sup- 
on former occasions. Perhaps the reports | ported a complete severance of the Church 
of his speeches were not correct; but he be- | from the State. In thus shortly stating 
lieved that the hon. Gentleman had been a | his views of a subject respeeting which he 
supporter of the Free Church of Scotland. | could not remain wholly silent, he wished 
As the hon. Member did not contradict | it to be understood that he had no inten- 
that statement, he concluded that there | tion of following other speakers through 
was no mistake in the matter. Now, it| the contradictory evidence that had been 
was well known that the Free Church as- | brought under the notice of the House; yet 
serted ecclesiastical supremacy in all mat- | this at least he would say, that two-thirds 
ters ecclesiastical; and he could not avoid | of the observations which the House had 
noticing the fact that a Gentleman who | heard might very well have been listened 
supported that principle should, neverthe- | to in Committee, but they appeared to him 
less, he found voting against the present | to contain no reason whatever against going 
measure. into Committee. There remained, then, 

Mr. COLQUHOUN rose amidst cries | another topic upon which he might address 
of * Order.”” He said, he thought that he | them, and that was public processions, He 
had some right to complain; while he sat | should certainly oppose any Act that au- 
silent an erroneous construction was put | thorized any processions, especially of the 
upon his silence, and when he attempted | host, through the public streets. For his 
to speak he was assailed with a ery of | part, he condemned any public procession 
“Order.’’ He felt that he should be out | of the host. Those who thought as he did 
of order if he interrupted the hon. and | could not fail to regard the adorable sacra- 
learned Member for Cork; but now that his} ment with sentiments which rendered it 
silence was misconstrued, he begged to dis- | impossible for them to be willing that it 
claim such sentiments as had been imputed | should be exposed to the ribaldry or cause 
tohim. He had no connection with the | the riots which might arise from the con- 
Free Church of Scotland. duct or the language of those who differed 

Mr. O'CONNELL resumed: He ex-| from Catholics on religious subjects. It 
pected that the hon. Member would have | was well known that in Malta processions 
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of the kind to which he referred had taken 
place; it was well known that a captain of 
artillery refused to give orders for firing in 
the manner that was expected and wished 
for upon such occasions. That officer 
conscientiously refused to do so. The re- 
sult was, that he lost his commission, and 
in a professional point of view was ruined. 
Whenever the case of that officer was 
brought before the House of Commons he 
(Mr. O’Connell) always voted in his favour; 
and he should continue to do so in the case 
of any other officer similarly circumstanced. 
The next subject upon which he had to say 
a few words was that of schools, but even 
into that subject he should not enter at any 
length. As the law at present stood, the 
bishop might refuse to license a school in 
any diocese of England; but in Ireland that 
restriction had many years ago been re- 
moved, at least so far as Catholics were 
concerned. He recollected that one of 
the first professional engagements which 
he had held was against the Bishop of 
Cork, for proceeding against a Catholic 
schoolmaster for not having a license. The 
Jaw in Ireland should be the same as the 
law of England on the subject. As to the 
ecclesiastical courts, the practice of ex- 


eluding Catholic proctors was a great grie- 


vance in Ireland as well as here. In 
Ireland a Catholic barrister might practise 
in their courts. The anomaly then existed 
that a Catholic barrister might practise in 
their courts, but a Catholic proctor could 
not. He could not sit down without saying 
a few words respecting the ecclesiastical 
orders. With respect to nuns, there was 
no law against them. The superior of a 
religious establishment could not keep a 
lady in it if she chose to leave. There was 
no power to detain her twenty-four hours. 
There was no instance of any one thus leay- 
ing a religious establishment; but there was 
no compulsion in them. The noble Lord 
seemed to have an impression on his mind 
unfavourable to the Jesuits. This was be- 
cause he had not had the opportunity or 
inducement to consult or consider the his- 
tory of that most illustrious order. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) had well considered it ; 
and he was satisfied that there never ex- 
isted a body of men who were greater 
benefactors to science and literature as 
well as to religion. That order had ex- 
perienced more injurious treatment from 
Catholics than Protestants. He believed 
that their virtues were .made crimes ; and 
that the strict discipline which they en- 
forced operated against them. He would 
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challenge any man to give him time and 
date, and state any circumstance disgrace. 
ful to the character of the Jesuits, which he 
was not able to refute. No man could be 
admitted a Jesuit until after twelve years 
of religious exercise and study, and deyot. 
ing five years to the instruction of youth, 
Then at the expiration he might or might 
not be admitted into the order. It could 
not be disputed that many of the most dis. 
tinguished men of science and literature 
belonged to this order, notwithstanding all 
that had been said against them, The 
authority of Pascal, although an elegant 
writer, was not of any great weight on this 
subject. This would be apparent to any 
one who would look into the facts of the 
case. His book turned merely on a crotehet, 
There was another person, however, who 
had recently made some atrocious attacks 
upon them. Michelet was not an author to 
be quoted as an authority either here or 
elsewhere. He was a writer of romances 
of the most atrocious nature against the 
Jesuits. How he succeeded in France was 
by drawing on his imagination instead of 
upon authorities. There was not one asser- 
tion of crime which he had alleged on the 
part of the Jesuits, which was not without 
foundation. The Jesuits were subject to 
the civil law, like other men; and if they 
were guilty of crimes, they could be 
punished. The truth was, that they had 
drawn persecution upon themselves in con- 
sequence of the purity of their lives. From 
what countries had they first been expelled 
and had suffered persecution? They had 
first been expelled from Portugal. Ile was 
sure no one would say that that was a most 
pure and enlightened country. They had 
then been expelled from Spain. He was 
sure no one would rise and say that that 
was a pure and enlightened country. But, 
thank God! they had revived again, and 
had diffused themselves over the face of 
the earth. They had sent, within a very 
short time, not less than fifty missionaries 
to Corea, Cochin-China, and Siam, and 
other places; and he had no doubt but 
that they would double the number next 
year. This was the first time that he had 
said anything in that House in favour of 
the Jesuits; but he had done so now be: 
cause he regarded them as the greatest 
benefactors of science and literature. 
Mr. PAKINGTON said, he could not 
refuse his assent to the second reading 
this Bill. He estimated the blessings of 
religion, freedom, and liberty of conscience, 
as highly as any one; but he thought tt 
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rfectly consistent with those feelings, 
and with a sincere attachment to the Pro- 
testant Church, of which he was a member, 
to vote for the principle of this Bill; which 
was the removal from the Statute-book of 
enactments which had not only become 
perfectly extinct, but which had been long 
abandoned. He thought, with the hon. 
and learned Mover of the second reading, 
that the time had arrived when those Acts 
ought to be no longer continued ; and that 
the Established Church of this country 
ought to rest on the affections and religious 
faith of the people. Still, he did not sup- 
pose that there was no security whatever 
in legal enactments ; and while supporting 
the spirit of the Bill, he was not inclined 
to go to the extent of its details. He was 
not prepared to abandon the safeguards 
imposed by the Emancipation Act of 1829. 
He had always been disposed to make con- 
cessions which were in the spirit of the 
Constitution. He should have voted for 
the Emancipation Act in 1829; last year 
he voted for the Maynooth measure ; and 
he was prepared to carry those concessions 
further, as far as could be done without 
injury to the Protestant Constitution. But 
he was not prepared to do this in favour of 
the Roman Catholics, to the exclusion of 
other denominations of Christians, both at 
home and in the Colonies. He thought a 
Bill of this kind was better in the hands of 
Government than of a private Member: he 
understood a similar Bill was before the 
other House, introduced by the Lord Chan- 
eellor, and he was rather disposed to wait 
till that Bill was before the House. While 
agreeing in the principle of this Bill, he 
did not go to the full extent of its provi- 
sions ; and he should join other hon. Mem- 
bers, in Committee, in very much reducing 
its extent. 

Mr. J. O’CONNELL merely rose for 
the purpose of saying, that he had had the 
happiness of spending several years in the 
early part of his life in the company of Je- 
suits, as he had been educated in the Jesuit 
College at Clongowes, and he had never 
heard a word or sentiment from them that 
was unworthy of a Christian, an enlighten- 
ed gentleman, and a loyal subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that, in order 
to form a correct estimate of the principles 
of the Jesuits, the House ought to know 
something of their specific acts, and of 
their members, and where they existed. 
He could not agree in the eulogy which 
some hon. Members had passed on the 
Jesuits: that some credit might be due 





to them he would not deny; but he could 
not admit anything like what had been 
attributed to them. They had been ex- 
pelled from most of the countries of Europe; 
and he was surprised at hearing hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite denominate Spain and Por- 
tugal, whence the Jesuits had been ex- 
pelled, ignorant countries, which had been 
the very focus of the faith they professed. 
He could only say, that whenever the 
Roman Catholic religion was advocated as 
being every thing that was generous and 
estimable, he was surprised that he had 
not heard those countries quoted as evi- 
dence of its merits. The hon. Member 
for Cork congratulated the House on the 
increase of the order of Jesuits; but, 
looking at the amount of social happiness 
and welfare prevailing in that part of 
this Empire, Ireland, where their influ- 
ence was most powerful, he did not con- 
sider it at all a recommendation of their 
principles. Their very existence involved 
a principle of secrecy, which was contrary 
to all the principles of our Constitution. 
If the object of this Bill were merely to 
remove obsolete Statutes, why had the last 
clause been introduced? He hoped the 
noble Lord the Member for London would 
act consistently with the principles he had 
avowed last year, in the discussions on the 
Maynooth Bill. It would afford him the 
highest satisfaction to see the noble Lord 
making a stand against this Bill. The 
most distinguished statesmen of this coun- 
try had been opposed to the removal of the 
restrictions that existed upon the Jesuits, 
on account of their machinations in all 
countries in Europe. Judging by the ex- 
ertions making elsewhere by this body, 
there was no doubt they were busily at 
work in this country. He felt it his duty, 
under the circumstances in which the coun- 
try was placed, to support the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford. 

Lorp J. MANNERS thought his hon. 
Friend near him had asked questions to 
which his own speech had given an answer. 
He said the penalties on the Statute-book 
were never enforced, that they were ob- 
solete ; and then asked why they should 
not be maintained ? He would answer in 
the words of his hon. Friend, beeause they 
were inoperative and obsolete. Tis hon. 
Friend had spoken of these restrictions as 
safeguards ; but he could not see what 
safety was in enactments never enforced, 
and if enforced, would be so grievous, that 
even his hon, Friend himself would consent 
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to their repeal. His hon. Friend who 
proposed the second reading, had found 
fault with certain penalties, and alluded to 
certain grievances, which the Bill, after all, 
would not affect. Ile instanced the case 
of bequests of property and money to Ro- 
man Catholic establishments. He said this 
Bill would not remove such disability ; but 
his hon Friend would allow him to say that 
there was no law absolutely prohibitory of 
such bequests to Roman Catholic establish- 
ments. It was under an Act of Elizabeth, 
which he proposed to repeal, that they be- 
eame invalid. But his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford said, 
they were not penalties which ought to be 
enforced ; but what consolation could it 
afford to him, or to any member of the 
Church of England, to retain on the Sta- 
tute-book measures which were only de- 
fensible because they could not be enforced. 
His hon. Friend said, he would remove 
them when some practical grievance re- 
sulted from their enforcement. He dif- 
fered from his hon. Friend; for he be- 
lieved in the old adage, that it was absurd 
to shut the stable door when the horse was 
stolen. He would wait until some evil-dis- 


posed person brought down the terrors of 


the law against the ‘‘ Christian Brothers,”’ 
or some other religious society, and then 
set about repealing the law by which the 
hardship was inflicted. In reference to 
what had been stated by the hon. Member 
for Rutland, that it would be impossible to 
affect the Jesuits, he would go further, 
and say, that he should rejoice to see the 
Jesuits and the other religious orders re- 
cognised, placed under the authority of the 
Crown, and visited by some responsible 
commission. He could not sympathize in 
the fears which had been expressed re- 
specting the Jesuits and other religious 
orders. Hundreds of years ago the Tem- 
plars were looked upon in the same light 
as the Jesuits were now. There was no 
monstrosity too horrible to be attributed to 
them then, There was no monstrosity too 
horrible to be attributed to the Jesuits at 
the present day. Such feelings had no 
foundation in fact. In a journal of great 
and deserved celebrity, Zhe Spectator, 
there appeared, not long since, the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

“ There are two sets of Jesuits—the Jesuits of 
fact, and the Jesuits of fiction; and as there are 
more readers of romances than students of history, 
the latter are more familar to the public. The 
Jesuits of fiction will be admitted on all hands to 
be terrible fellows; but their proper place is in 
the circulating library, not in polemical and far 
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less in political discussions. The Jesuits of fact 
closely resemble all other respectable Romish 
clergymen, except in so far as their order has long 
supplied the most accomplished members of that 
body. In the history of every branch of science 
and literature, distinguished Jesuits are met with; 
the practice and theory of education are deeply 
indebted to their experiments ; among the carliest 
and most ably planned missions to the heathen 
were those of the Jesuits.” 

It should not be forgotten that our recent 
success, and the extension of our commerce 
to China, were in a great measure attri- 
butable to the Jesuits, who were the first 
to introduce the Christian religion and 
civilization into China. What that order 
had performed in the cause of religion and 
humanity ought not to be overlooked. The 
sort of alarm attempted to be raised about 
Jesuits at this time of day, was altogether 
absurd—the revival of an old prejudice 
unworthy of the age. With respect to 
the other religious orders, could anybody 
stand up in that House, and, looking at 
the state of the manufacturing districts 
and the ignorant demoralising condition of 
their inhabitants, say it was a time to put 
a stop to the exercise of charitable duties 
administered by religious bodies. By a re- 
turn made by one of these religious institu- 
tions in Leicestershire, it appeared that— 

“ During the year 1845 we have given lodging 

to 2,758 poor distressed travellers and workmen, 
We have given portions of food to 18,887 in dis- 
tress during the same year.” 
Instead of putting down by penalties insti- 
tutions of a similar nature, it would be well 
to take warning and example by what they 
did. Instead of punishing the Christian 
Brothers of Birmingham, or the Cistercians 
of Mount Melleray, it would be well to 
imitate their example. The present laws 
had proved inoperative in practice; and 
there was a strong feeling, in which he 
largely shared, that they were indefensible 
in argument. If, then, they were inope- 
rative in practice and indefensible in argu- 
ment, the time was come when they should 
cease to sully the dignity of the English 
Statute-book. 

Mr. ESTCOURT could not consent to 
abrogate those safeguards for the faith of 
the country which the Act of 1829 esta- 
blished. It might be said, that those en- 
actments were inoperative, but at the time 
when that Act was passed they were 
looked upon as being of very considerable 
importance; and during the discussions 
which took place upon the subject his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment dwelt very forcibly upon the of- 
fence which Protestants would justly feel at 
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the public and ostentatious assumption by 
oficials of the Roman Catholic Church of 
those titles which rightfully belonged only 
to the dignitaries of the Established Church. 
The late Lord Tenterden also, whose opin- 
ion was deserving of much respect, had 
expressed his strong feeling against the 
assumption of such titles by the Roman 
Catholic bishops. When he coupled these 
considerations with the arguments which 
were heard relative to the necessity of a 
different disposition of the temporalities of 
the Irish Church, if it was the object of 
the Legislature to conciliate the Roman 
Catholics of that country, he could not but 
regard this Bill as replete with danger, 
and must therefore oppose it. 

Mr. BORTHWICK said, he had risen 
to seek the Speaker’s eye with an eager- 
ness, he feared, disproportioned to the im- 
portance of anything he had to say. His 
object, mainly, in rising, was to explain a 
word by which he had, he hoped not dis- 
courteously, interrupted a part of the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Neweastle-under-Lyne. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Colquhoun) was at the time ar- 
guing from evidence given before a Com- 
mittee of that House, that the Church of 
Rome authorized the interference, on spi- 
ritual grounds, of her clergy in the election 
of Members to that House. He believed, 
for his part, that such interference was 
contrary to the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, as it was, indeed, to those of every 
other Christian chureh; but if it were 
sanctioned by the practices of priests in 
Ireland, he could only say that there was 
nothing in the present Bill which would 
either prevent or encourage it. The point 
was, therefore, irrelevant. Now, he would 
decidedly vote for the Motion before the 
House. He believed the Bill to be founded 
on that large and liberal charity which was 
the child of Christianity, and the mother 
of the Church of England. He believed 
he had correctly, though by a figure, ex- 
pressed his view of the case. Christianity 
had introduced into the world a charity 
more universal and purer than was known 
to any other religion; and that charity had 
given birth to, as it sustained, the pure 
and reformed Establishment under which it 
was our happiness to live. But when he 
had said this, he had said all which he felt 
was likely to be very well received by the 
series of speakers who on either side had 
continued that debate. He liked liberality 
and charity; but he owned he was not par- 
tial to the somewhat illiberal—he would 





say almost ferocious—assertion of these 
principles, to which they had that day 
listened. He did not, for example, think 
it was any answer td the arguments upon 
such subjects of his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newark, that an hon. Gentleman 
fresh from the study of Shakspeare, recom- 
mended by the hon. Gentleman below (Mr. 
Colquhoun), should turn round upon his 
noble Friend (Lord John Manners) and say, 
“Get thee to a nunnery!” Nor could he, 
on the other hand, agree with the noble 
Lord opposite, the distinguished Knight of 
the Shire for the West Riding. That no- 
ble Lord had ridden into the lists armed 
cap-a-pie, and jauntily, with an air so 
simple and gracious that he reminded him 
of the knightin Chaucer, attacked the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Oxford— 

“Tn his port as meek as is a maid, 

He never yet ne villanie had said 

In all his life unto no manner wight, 

He was a very parfit gentle knight.” 
But with all this gentleness, the noble 
Lord had not hesitated to call the opinions 
of those to whom he was opposed, “ the 
rags and remnants of bigotry.” Such 
language, he thought, could aid no cause, 
and convinced him that there might be a 
bigotry even in liberality. He would say 
but one word more, and that upon the sub- 
ject of the Jesuits. He sincerely trusted 
that whatever might be our various opi- 
nions on other subjects, the brilliant masses 
of nonsense which in the Juif Errant had 
been directed by Eugene Sue against the 
principles alike of morality and religion, 
might never become popular with the 
youth of this country. There was in those 
volumes more which was at variance with 
Christian morals and Christianity itself— 
more that was revolting to every well-con- 
stituted mind—than ever their worst ene- 
mies had alleged against the Jesuits. 

Mr. MILNES said, that so far as he 
was concerned he should have preferred 
that the discussion had been taken on the 
Bill proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, because the present measure might 
perhaps be regarded in a false light by 
some out of doors. He should, however, 
support the second reading of the Bill now 
before the House, which he thought would 
not promote Catholic interests exclusively, 
but would conduce to the benefit of the 
whole community, by giving a large mea- 
sure of toleration to all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. He had resided for many years in 
Catholic countries, and had attended at 
the celebration of the worship of the Es- 
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tablished Church of England, under the 
very walls of the Vatican. He was glad 
to find the spirit of mutual forbearance 
and Christian charity spreading throughout 
the various sects of religionists in Europe, 
and thought that if we removed these of- 
fensive enactments from our Statute- 
books it would have a good effect with the 
Catholic nations of the Continent. He 
could say this, that a few days since he 
had been assured that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government was 
a professed Jesuit. He could assure the 
House the observation was made to him in 
perfect good faith; and, indeed, the hon. 
Member for Rutlandshire seemed to carry 
his fears so far so as to admit the justice 
of the supposition. He hoped that they 
would eschew these absurd delusions about 
Jesuits, and remove for ever from the 
Statute-book these odious penalties and 
disabilities. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP could adopt, in 
reference to this measure, but oné course, 
and that was the consistent course, and 
the same that he had pursued in reference 
to the grant to the College of Maynooth. 
He did hope that the hon. Member for 
Oxford would take a division on his Amend- 
ment. He would say that the Protestant 
Church was much indebted to the hon. 
Member for the great ability, great exer- 
tion, and consistency which he had evinced 
in defending it. With regard to this mea- 
sure, he would support the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Oxford, because he 
feared that, to leave the Amendment of the 
right hon. Baronet unsupported, would 
have the effect of undermining the Pro- 
testant religion in this country. 

Captain HARRIS thought that if any 
unpleasantness was attached to the subject 
of religion, it was entirely owing to the 
remissness of Government. The result of 
the Bill’s being brought forward in its pre- 
sent form was, that extravagant enco- 
miums had been passed by several hon. 
Gentlemen on the order of Jesuits. He 
did not think, however, that the Bill would 
pass the House of Lords. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL did not wish 
to enter into any further argument upon 
the Bill. He merely wished to make a 
few observations with regard to the penal- 
ties to which Roman Catholics had been 
subjected by former enactments. There 
was some doubt upon the question whether 
the penalties which formerly attached to 
the holding of any intercourse by subjects 
of these realms with the See of Rome had 
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been repealed. Many years ago, he had 
heard Mr. Canning state in that House 
that he had taken the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown, who were decided 
that no letter could be written to the Court 
of Rome without incurring a premunire, 
He had not read the Bill at present before 
the House, and he, therefore, did not know 
whether it repealed those penalties or not, 
But it appeared to him, that all such penal. 
ties should be repealed; and if the Bill were 
not so framed as to remove them, he should 
suggest the propriety of inserting a clause 
in Committee for the purpose. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT said, that an opinion 
had been lately taken upon the subject 
mentioned by the noble Lord, and it ap- 
peared that those penalties could not be 
levied. However, if it should appear that 
such were not the case, or that too much 
doubt existed upon the subject, he (Mr. 
Kscott) should be happy to introduce in 
Committee a clause to effect their total 
repeal, 

Mr. P. HOWARD wished to correct an 
hon. Member opposite, who was wrong in 
his idea of the existing law in France re- 
garding the Jesuits. The law did not ex- 


pel them; but each community was limited 


to twenty in number. 

Ms. B. ESCOTT replied. He said 
that in this Act he wished to introduce a 
clause which would prevent Roman Catho- 
lic clergymen from celebrating any religi- 
ous ceremony in any public place, and 
which would also prohibit any processions 
of Roman Catholics in any public street or 
way. He thanked the House most ex- 
tremely for the manner in which the Bill had 
been generally received; and he also felt 
thankful to those hon. Gentlemen, parti- 
cularly the Member for the University of 
Oxford, for the arguments which they had 
brought forward against it. Those hon. 
Gentlemen begun by saying that those 
Acts which were obsolete should be re- 
pealed; and then they said that if there were 
any statutes which were of serious incon- 
venience to any persuasion, they ought to 
be repealed. He fully agreed with them 
so far, and thought those penal statutes 
which were in existence were either obso- 
lete or inconvenient, and therefore ought 
to be repealed. If they were obsolete, 
then they were of no use, and ought to be 
abolished; and if they were penal, then 
that was a still stronger reason for their 
repeal, ; 

The House divided on the Question, 
that the word ‘“ now’ stand part of the 
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Question :—Ayes 66; Noes 23: Majority 
43. 


List of the Aves. 


Lockhart, A. E. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 


Aglionby, Il. A. 
Aldam, W. 

Archbold, R. 

Baine, W. 

Blake, M. J. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon, W. 
Butler, hon, Col. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Crawford, W. S. Pakington, J. S. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. Pechell, Capt. 
D'Eyncourt, rt.hn.C.T. Rawdon, Col. 

Dodd, G. Russell, Lord J. 
Duncombe, T. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Ebrington, Viset. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. Stanton, W. H. 
Elphinstone, H. Strickland, Sir G. 
Evans, W. Thornely, T. 

Ewart, W. Trelawny, J. S. 
Fielden, J. Tufnell, H. 

Fitzgerald, R. A. Vane, Lord H. 

Forster, M. Warburton, II. 

Gibson, T. M. Wawn, J. T. 

Gisborne, ‘T’. White, S. 

Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. Williams, W. 

Greene, ‘T. Wood, C. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Worsley, Lord 

Hawes, B. Wyse, T. 

Heatheoat, J. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Howard, P. H. Escott, B. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. Manners, Lord J. 


List of the Nozs. 


Beresford, Major Tlope, Sir J. 
Broadley, H. Neeld, J. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. Newdegate, C. N. 
Cole, hon. I. A. Packe, C. W. 
Duncombe, hon. A. Rolleston, Col. 
Duncombe, hon. 0. Seymer, H. K. 
Esteourt, T. G. b. Sibthorp, Col. 
Finch, G. Spooner, R. 
Floyer, J. Tollemache, J. 
Fuller, A. E. Waddington, H. S. 
Grogan, E. TELLERS. 
Harris, hon. Capt. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Hodgson, R. Colquhoun, J. 


TELLERS, 


PAYMENT OF OUT-PENSIONERS BILL. 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 

Cartas PECHELL briefly expressed 
his dissent from the principles of this Bill, 
as its operation was by no means calculated 
to benefit the interests of, or to give satis- 
faction to these veterans. He objected to 
the transfer of the payment of the pension- 
ers of Greenwich and Chelsea from the 
hands of the Admiralty to the hands of 
the Secretary at War. These pensioners 
never would consent to be placed under the 
authority of the Horse Guards. It was 
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provided by this Bill, that these persons’ 
pensions should be paid to Poor Law guar- 
dians, to distribute it to them for assist- 
ance. He thought that was a gross abuse; 
for these pensions were originally intended 
as rewards for past services. He knew an 
instance in which a board of guardians 
had, for a long time, withheld the payment 
of a pension to a poor man after quarter- 
day came. He thought that it was a most 
extraordinary thing to put the payment of 
the pension in the hands of staff officers 
without the slightest explanation. The 
intention of the Bill was, to transfer all 
persons having pensions, he might say, bag 
and baggage, from under the control of 
the Admiralty into the hands of the Horse 
Guards. There was a reservation clause 
certainly; but he contended that it was of 
no use whatever. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
principal object of this Bill was to simplify 
the mode in which the pensioners received 
their pay; and, so far from its inflicting 
any hardship upon them, it was proposed 
for the express purpose of promoting their 
interest. He begged to inform the hon. 
and gallant Member that naval pensioners 
were now enabled to receive their pensions 
while serving on board Her Majesty’s ships. 
This Bill would not remove pensioners from 
the control of the Admiralty, but would 
place the arrangements for their payment 
in the hands of the Secretary at War. The 
naval pensions would still be granted and 
withdrawn by the Admiralty; but the pen- 
sions would be paid by staff officers, who at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and other’ naval 
stations, would generally be marine or na- 
val officers. He begged to inform the 
hon. and gallant Officer who had adverted 
to the receipt of pensioners’ pay by boards 
of guardians when they became inmates of 
workhouses, that at one time a great num- 
ber of the pensioners dissipated their pay 
within a few days after they received it, 
and then threw themselves upon the poor 
rates until their pensions were again due. 
Not long since no less than 6,000 pension- 
ers were in this situation; but since the 
arrangement was effected enabling the 
guardians to defray the expense of main- 
taining such persons from their subsequent 
pensions, the system was nearly at an end. 
He would, however, propose that the guar- 
dians, instead of being empowered to at- 
tach the whole pension in such eases, should 
only be enabled to take such portion as was 
necessary to defray the expenses of main- 
taining pensioners who were inmates of 
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workhouses. He trusted that, under the 
circumstances, there would be no opposition 
to the second reading of the Bill. 

Bill read read a second time. 


SUPPLY. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, and on the Motion 
of 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, the sum of 8,000,0001. was voted 
to the use of Her Majesty out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. 


LACE FACTORIES. 

Mr. T. 8S. DUNCOMBE, in rising to 
ask for leave to bring in a Bill to limit the 
hours of night labour in all factories where 
bobbin net and warp lace machinery is em- 
ployed, begged first to present a petition 
on which the Bill was founded. It was 


signed by 3,420 workmen engaged in the 
lace trade; and he should add, that his 
hon. Friend the Member for North Not- 
tinghamshire had already presented a simi- 
lar petition signed by the masters; so that 
he was happy in being enabled to cite the 
present as one of the few instances in which 


the masters and workmen agreed in their 
opinions. The petitioners prayed that the 
hours of labour might be limited to from 
six o'clock in the morning until ten at 
night; that no children under eight years 
of age should be permitted to he employed; 
and that no person whatsoever should be 
allowed to work before six o’clock in the 
morning, or after ten o’clock at night. As he 
(Mr. Duncombe) understood from the right 
hon. Baronet opposite that there would be 
no objection to the introduction of such a 
measure at the present (although the right 
hon. Baronet held himself free as to the 
course he might find it necessary to adopt 
subsequently), he hoped he need not then 
occupy the time of the House longer than 
by barely stating the nature of the mea- 
sure. It would be, perhaps, better that 
he should go more fully into the reasons 
for its introduction on the second reading. 

Sir J. GRAHAM had always had an 
objection to interfering with the hours of 
labour. The hon. Gentleman had stated, 
very fairly, that he had not refused his as- 
sent to such a Bill as this being brought in, 
particularly as that step would not hinder 
him from pursuing any course he might 
think fit on a future occasion, and as before 
the second reading he would have an op- 
portunity of reading all its provisions, and 
of seeing what was objectionable. He 
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always understood that the lace trade was 
different from the bulk of those businesses 
in which machinery was the chief means 
of production ; and that, therefore, there 
was not the same objection to long hours 
in this business; but when the Bill was 
brought in, he would be able to state more 
explicitly his opinion respecting it. 

Si G. STRICKLAND said, that the 
Bill about to be introduced was in direct 
opposition to the rules which had always 
been laid down, of not interfering between 
the adult labourer and his employer. It 
was going in the teeth of all they had been 
doing during the last twelve years. He 
had another objection to this Bill, for it 
appeared that it would allow children of 
tender age to be engaged during the ex. 
cessive hours of from six in the morning 
till ten at night; and he thought, there. 
fore, that it would be but wise in the hon, 
Gentlemen who were about to bring in this 
Bill to attend to this particular point. 

Leave given. House adjourned at half- 
past five. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 12, 1846. 


Minutes.) PxtiTIONS PresenTeD. From Borough 
Commissioners of the Town of Kinsale, for Alteration of 
the Irish Poor Law with respect to the Rating of Elec. 
toral Divisions.—From Londonderry, for the Better Re- 
gulation, and more Efficient Support, of Medical Chari- 
ties (Ireland).—From Clotworthy Dobbin Devitt, late of 
the General Post Office, Dublin, complaining of having 
been dismissed from his Appointment, for Inquiry into 
his Case, and for Rejief. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS moved 
the further consideration of the Report on 
this Bill. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
an Amendment of which he had given 
notice, said the clause would require to be 
altered, as related to the words ‘ proofs 
whereof.’’ His Amendment would place 
the word ‘‘ whereof’’ so as to apply only 
“to the lawfulnes of the occasion” of ab- 
sence during the prohibited hours, and not 
to ‘* suspicious circumstances.” 

Clause as amended agreed to. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR having 
moved a verbal amendment to the clause 
relating to the protection of jurors and 
witnesses, 

The Eart of CLANCARTY said, he 
wished to be informed if there was any law 
in Ireland, when murder or other capital 
crime was committed, to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses ¢ Ie wished to hear 
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but, once he entered the grocery estab- 
lishment, if malt or spirituous liquors 
should be sold or consumed in it, he be- 
came guilty of a misdemeanor, and sub- 
jected himself to be transported for seven 
rears. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
clause shall be altered. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS com- 
plained of the noble and learned Lord for 
not having suggested the alteration he re- 
quired when the Bill was in Committee, or 
on the bringing up of the Report. The 
clause in question had not been altered or 
amended since the printing of the Bill; 
and if the noble and learned Lord had 
suggested the alteration even privately 
to the the noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack, his communication would have 
received every attention. The clause was 
intended to apply only to public houses 
that were not licensed, commonly called 
‘* shebeen’’ houses. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, to meet 
the objection of the noble and learned Lord, 
moved to alter the clause by leaving out 
the word ‘‘ consumed,’’ and inserting, in- 
stead, the words ‘usually sold.’’ This 
alteration, he thought, would make the 
clause more satisfactory, and render it 
impossible to be applied in the cases cited 
by the noble and learned Lord. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS was 
quite willing to adopt the Amendment 
suggested by his noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Bill read 34. and passed. 

Ilouse adjourned. 
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ananswer from the noble and learned Lord 
opposite, who at one time held the highest 
judicial position in that country. 

Lorv CAMPBELL informed the noble 
Farl that his tenure of office was but for a 
moment. If there were not higher autho- 
rities than himself he would at once reply ; 
but he advised the noble Earl to apply to 
the noble Lord on the woolsack for the in- 
formation he required. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Bill to be read 34 to-morrow. 

House adjourned. 
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Minutes.) Pusiic Bitus.—1*- Metropolitan Buildings. 
5* and passed. Protection of Life (Ireland) (No. 2). 

Petitions PreseNTED. By Earl Fortescue, from a Pub- 
lie Meeting of Landowners and others, assembled at 
Totnes, for the Total and Immediate Repeal of the Corn 
Laws.—By Lord Campbell, from Inhabitants of the 
Parish of Rathfarnham, against the Protection to Life 
(Ireland) Bill.—By Lord Brougham, from James Kibble, 
of Greenock, complaining of Deception practised towards 
him by the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr, and 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway Companies, and 
praying for Investigation and Relief.—From Master, 
Wardens, Freemen, and Commonalty, of the Mystery of 
Vintners, praying to be exempted from the Operation of, 
and to be heard by Counsel against, the Charitable Trusts 
Bill. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Earn of ST. GERMANS having 
moved the third reading of this Bill, 

Lorp CAMPBELL directed attention 
to the injurious and unjust effect which the 
llth Clause of the Bill would have if left 
in its present form, as it made it a misde- 
meanor punishable with transportation for 
any person to be in any dwelling-house one 
hour before sunrise, or one hour after sun- - — 
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being in a house in which malt or spiritu-| (Ireland). 
By Mr. Arthur Taylor, from 


ous liquors were sold or consumed, although | P#7'T0NS PRresextep. 
the person so offending might be there for 
4 just and lawful purpose. But according 
to the wording of the 11th Clause, it would 
be no defence for him to show that he was 
there for a lawful purpose. The noble and 
learned Lord illustrated the injustice and 
inconvenience of such an enactment by ob- 
serving that a person wishing to buy gro- 
cerles for a family, and proceeding to an 
establishment for that purpose, after sun- 
set, would not be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
because he could show, while on the high- 
way, that he was about a lawful purpose ; 





Landowners, Farmers, Tradesmen, and others of Bell- 
broughton, against the proposed Government Measure 
respecting Customs and Corn Importation.—By Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Wynn Ellis, from Importers and Manu- 
facturers of Silk Goods, for a Speedy Adjustment of the 
Silk Duties.—By Mr. Hinde, from Members of the Com- 
mittee of the General Shipowners’ Association of London, 
against the proposed Measure respecting Timber.—By Mr. 
Jervis, from Churchwardens and Vestrymen of the United 
Parishes of Saint Margaret and St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster, against Institution of Night Asylums for 
the Poor.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Factory Workers in 
the Employ of Mr. Lord, in the Township of Manchester, 
for Limiting the Hours of Labour of Children and Young 
Persons employed in Factories to Ten.—By Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, from George Phillips, Licensed Victualler, in 
the Borough of Leicester, complaining of Post Office 
Mismanagement. 
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SPANISH SUGARS. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL apprehended that 
the right hon. Baronet would be able at 
once to answer the question he was about 
to put. In the Papers presented as the 
correspondence with Spain, Lord Aber- 
deed stated that it was intended to make a 
proposition to the Government of Spain on 
the commercial relations of the two coun- 
tries, but he added that it was not intended 
to touch the question of the Slave Trade. 
The question he had to ask was, whether 
it was proposed, or not proposed, to admit 
the sugars of the Spanish Colonies as 
those of the most favoured nations ? 

Sir R. PEEL said, that the proposal 
made by Government did not contemplate 
the admission of the sugar of Cuba. 


FAMINE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. P. SCROPE would ask a question 
now which he had given notice he would 
put yesterday, when the House did not sit. 
It was this—Whether the measures of 
Government for meeting the impending 
searcity in Ireland, contained any gua- 
rantee that every individual in immediate 
danger of perishing from want, should be 
enabled to obtain relief from some local 
authority, as in England? Every day 
more and more distressing accounts were 
received; and the right hon. Secretary of 
State would, therefore, not think it imper- 
tinent in him to inquire whether Ministers 
meant to undertake the responsibility of 
securing those who were in danger of pe- 
rishing from destitution in Ireland, from 
such a calamity? Not that he considered 
it within their province so to do; but the 
course they had taken seemed to impose 
upon them that responsibility. He thought 
that the duty properly belonged to the 
local authorities, to the boards of guardians 
and the landlords ; but Ministers appeared 
to have taken the burden off their shoul- 
ders, and to have put it upon their own. 
In England, if any such calamity occurred 
as that which now threatened Ireland, 
it would not be the duty of Government 
to interfere: the Poor Law guardians 
in the different Unions would have to apply 
a remedy to the emergency. They would 
have done so, no doubt, from the com- 
mencement of the winter ; but in Ireland 
the case was different ; there, the boards 
of guardians had not only no right to 
relieve the poor out of doors, but they were 
expressly forbidden from giving relief in 
any other shape than by admission into the 
workhouse. The workhouses were only 
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calculated to contain about one per cent of 
the population, so that in some Unions 
not more than twenty or thirty paupers 
could be relieved. Under these cireym. 
stances, the course that seemed to him 
open to Government was, to bring in a 
Bill into Parliament, at the beginning of 
the Session, to require and authorize 
guardians of the poor to make provision 
for the relief of the destitute in their dis. 
tricts. That, in his opiuion, would have 
been the proper course; but Government 
had undertaken to secure the population 
of Ireland against famine. He had no 
wish to detain the House, but merely to 
preface his question, and to explain how it 
was that Ministers had volunteered a re. 
sponsibility that in fact belonged to the 
owners of land and property in Ireland, 
He thought that the first right to the food 
grown in Ireland lay in the people of Ire- 
land. If it should be the determination of 
Ministers not to allow outdoor relief, he 
should feel it his duty to bring a measure 
or a resolution upon the subject before the 
House. The hon. Member concluded by 
repeating his question in the terms he 
had before used. 

Sir J. GRAHAM wished to answer the 
question immediately. Certainly, the at- 
tention of Government had been directed 
with peculiar anxiety to this very difficult 
subject. The hon. Member sitting next to 
the hon. Gentleman who put the question, 
had spoken to him (Sir J. Graham) upon 
the point about a fortnight ago, and he 
had then said that it was not the intention 
of a Government to propose any perma- 
nent measure for outdoor relief to the peo- 
ple of Ireland. 


FEVER AND FAMINE (IRELAND). 

Sm J. GRAHAM: I hope that, by 
the indulgence of the House, I may be per- 
mitted to make a Motion before it proceeds 
to the Orders of the Day. I ask this favour 
under circumstances of urgency. If the 
House had met yesterday, it was my inten- 
tion to have made the Motion then, and it 
is for leave to bring in a Bill to make tem- 
porary provision for the treatment of desti- 
tute persons affected with fever in Ireland. 
Only yesterday morning Government re- 
ceived from the Lord Lieutenant a Report 
from the Commission appointed to watch 
the advance of distress arising out of the 
failure of the potato crop, announcing that, 
in all the provinces, almost in every county, 
and in various localities of different coun- 
ties, dysentery, to a very formidable extent, 
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had made its appearance, attended by fever 
in many instances, and adding an appre- 
hension that the fever would become gene- 
ral, Under these circumstances, the Mem- 
hers of Her Majesty’s Government were of 
opinion that it was absolutely necessary to 
make some special provision; and 1 now 
ask leave to bring in a Bill for the object 
already stated. The substance of the 
measure I will briefly state. It asks that 
power should be given to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant to establish in Dublin a Board of Health, 
this board to be composed of commissioners, 
not more than five, already in the service 
ofthe public, and therefore requiring no ad- 
ditional salaries. It is proposed that three 
members of existing commissions shall be 
members of the Board of Health ; and there 
isa medical officer already in the pay of 
Government who will be added to the body. 
Itis proposed also that on the represen- 
tation of this Board of Health power shall 
be given to the Lord Lieutenant to appoint 
inevery Union a medical officer to be paid 
at the public expense; and on the repre- 
sentation of that medical officer that it is 
necessary, on account of the appearance of 
the fever iri a formidable shape in the Union, 
to call upon the boards of guardians in the 
Unions either to build temporary fever hos- 
pitals, as in the case of Galway some years 
ago, or, failing that, to apply some existing 
edifice to the purpose. Provision is to be 
there made for the supply of medical as- 
sistance, medical comforts, food, and every 
thing necessary for the cure and treatment 
of fever at the expense of the Union. Power 
isalso to be given to the boards of guar- 
dians to defray the expenses out of the 
poor rates. A provision will also be in- 
troduced that this measure shall only be 
of temporary duration. It is to be limited 
tothe month of September 1847. Power 
will also be given in the Bill to the Lord 
Lieutenant, on the representation of the 
boards of guardians that fever has disap- 
peared, to suspend its operation. I have 
now shortly stated the substance of the 
measure, and the House will see that no 
delay ought to be interposed. I shall 
therefore at once move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to make temporary provision for 
the relief of destitute persons afflicted with 
fever in Ireland. 

Mr. WAKLEY had expected that some 
Member of Parliament connected with Ire- 
land would have followed the right hon. 
Baronet ; but he could not omit this oppor- 
tunity of saying that it seemed to him that 
Prevention was better than cure. The 
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right hon. Baronet said that additions were 
to be made to the Commissioners ; that a 
board of health was to be established ; that 
in different Unions medical officers were to 
be appointed ; and that the Lord Lieute- 
nant was to have the power to direct that 
fever hospitals should be prepared. This 
was all very well, but it must be attended 
with a heavy expense ; and what he ear- 
nestly recommended was, that the money 
should be applied to the procuring of food 
for the people of Ireland. This ought to 
be done immediately, liberally, without 
stint, and without restraint. The experi- 
ence of all medical men, in cases of fever 
arising from want of food, had proved dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally, that do what you 
will to prevent its progress, but one remedy 
was successful, and that remedy was a sup- 
ply of food. An able pamphlet had been 
published by Dr. Corrigan, in which he 
gave statistical details to show that no 
change of weather, no change of climate or 
condition of circumstances, would be effee- 
tual. Nothing would do but a change of 
food. As he had said, it was proposed 
that great expense should be incurred. 
Then, why not incur it in food? Why not 
give the people provisions, which was much 
better than giving them physic? The 
disease was now only commencing ; it was 
in an incipient state, although in some 
districts it might have made considerable 
progress. This was the very time, then, 
to prevent the spread of fever by the spread 
of food. The question was between fever 
and food. Where fever had not yet made 
its appearance, let it be kept away by food. 
The supply ought to be sufficient and im- 
mediate; and he was sure that he only 
spoke the universal voice of England, when 
he said that every man would be delighted 
to learn, that a general and an adequate 
supply of food had been given to their 
Irish fellow subjects. Let it be borne in 
mind, that the great principle of prevention, 
in cases of fever, and, indeed, in all other 
cases, was better than cure. It ought to 
be a most serious consideration with Go- 
vernment how best to supply food; and by 
this means to put a stop to the progress of 
disease. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN was very much in- 
clined to agree with the last speaker. This 
was no new case, for the same thing had 
happened in 1823; and he might refer to 
the experience of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for its effects, when serious 
famine made its appearance in the west of 


Ireland. They would find that the appli- 
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cations then most earnestly made were for 
food. He believed that in 1831 there was 
a similar case; famine and disease broke 
out in that year, and that also received the 
only possible relief, which was in the shape 
of food. He would, therefore, most ur- 
gently entreat Her Majesty’s Government, 
if medical relief was necessary, to bear in 
mind that food was of infinite importance. 

Mr. OSBORNE expressed his fear that 
if Government was to provide food gratui- 
tously for the distressed poor of Ireland, it 
would create a system of eleemosynary 
relief, which ought by all means to be 
avoided. He could conceive of nothing so 
mischievous as leading the people to look 
up to Government permanently: for relief 
and food. He would rather call upon Go- 
vernment to provide some regular employ- 
ment for them. It had been anticipated 
by many that a great deal of employment 
would be created before this time, by the 
Railway Bills that were passed last Ses- 
sion; but he believed it was a fact, that 
none of these companies had as yet put a 
spade into the ground, in consequence of 
the want of money. He would put the 
thing in a more tangible shape, and would 
call on the Government to make grants of 
loans of money to these railway companies; 
by which means they would be able to pro- 
ceed with their works, and to give employ- 
ment to the people. Of what benefit would 
it be to send food into the country, if the 
people had not wherewithal to buy it? He 
did not know whether he had properly un- 
derstood the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury ; but certainly nothing 
would be so injurious to the people as to 
establish a system of cleemosynary relief. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK was sure that no 
objection would be offered from any part of 
the House to any measure that might be 
proposed by Government, for the purpose 
of extending relief to Ireland; but he 
thought they were entitled to ask Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to lay on the Table of 
that House the whole of the information on 
which they founded their proposition. Te 
quite concurred with the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, in thinking that it was for want 
of food that the evil of fever was arising ; 
and the best mode of remedying that evil 
was to take care that those who were in 
want should immediately receive food to 
relieve it. He thought the way to obtain 
that object would be, as he had stated on 
former occasions, to purchase Irish oats, 
wheat, and food of every description ; and 
not to send for maize from the United 
States. 





Mr. HUME said, the subject was one of 
very great importance. He was very much 
of opinion that it would require serious 
consideration whether they should make 
the whole people entirely dependent for 
food on the Government, or means should 
not rather be devised to find thom employ. 
ment. In the case of public societies 
which gave relief to the entirely destitute, 
they had ample proof how very rapidly the 
number of claimants increased, and how 
unworthy of relief the parties were. He 
should fear very much that such a course 
would have the effect of lowering, instead 
of raising, the quality of their food. It had 
been said that Indian corn was likely to 
introduce a better description of food, and 
thereby to assist in raising the character 
and aspirations of those who used it; but 
he much feared, with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wycombe (Mr. Osborne), that 
if they were to distribute it indiscriminately 
to those who were in want, they would be 
doing more harm than good to the people. 
Whatever measures might be devised, he 
should desire the Government to be very 
careful in their iniquiries, discriminating as 
to the application of relief, and chary of 
its distribution. He meant chary, not from 
any disinclination to relieve those who were 
really destitute, but lest relief should be 
bestowed on those who were not really in 
want, or were undeserving of it. 

Mr. 0’CONNELL could not agree with 
the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) that the 
best plan would be to purchase provisions 
in Ireland ; for that would be to raise the 
price of provisions to those who wanted to 
purchase them, and make them generally 
dear. No: he could not but think the 
Government had done much more wisely. 
They had brought in a quantity of maize 
to replace the damaged potatoes, and 
caused it to be transported to Ireland under 
the Government auspices. Thus they cer- 
tainly had added to the quantity. But he 
agreed with the suggession which had been 
offered by the hon. Member for Wycombe, 
in reference to railroads. Let it be remem- 
bered that these had to pay their deposits; 
he -would not advise the Government to 
lend any money beyond the amount actually 
subscribed by the shareholders. If the 
shareholders in some instances had sub- 
scribed as much as 100,0000., there would 
be great difficulty in getting in the calls; 
and it would only increase the distress of 
the country to get them in. Whenever 
such a sum had been advanced, let Govern- 
ment advance by way of loan, at interest, 
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a similar sum ; this would put the railroads 
in operation directly. This would be better 
than giving the people physic for nothing ; 
food was the best possible physic ; but 
instead of giving the poor food without 
work, give them the means of earning 
wages, Which would enable them to obtain 
food. Thus, in the midst of this calamity, 
there would be an opportunity of doing 

by taking the railroads which had 
their deposits subscribed, and advancing 
them an equal sum. 

Sr J. GRAHAM: Perhaps I may be 
permitted to explain to the hon. and learned 
Member and to the House, what has al- 
ready been done towards giving the people 
employment by Government and by Parlia- 
ment. In the first place, I would answer 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord 
. Bentinck), with respect to the informa- 
tion on which we have called on the House 
specially to adopt this particular Bill. That 
information was only received yesterday ; 
and 1, on the part of the Government, 
shall have no difticulty whatever in laying 
on the Table a copy of extracts from this 
information. Even if the whole that we 
have received is not given, I am quite 
certain there will be more than enough 
to satisfy the House of the necessity 
for this Bill. With respect to what has 
fallen from the hon. Member for Neweastle- 
under-Lyme (Mr. Colquhoun), he has ob- 
served, most truly, that assistance was 
afforded to Ireland in 1832, partly by sup- 
plies of food, at a reduced cost, and partly 
by advances of money to public works. 
But, as has been already stated, the dis- 
tress at that time was comparatively par- 
tial; it was confined, I believe, to two or 
three counties. But the difficulty with 
which we have now to contend pervades 
the whole of Ireland: it is to be found in 
every province, it is to be found in every 
county, it is to be found in every Poor Law 
Union, and, I believe, in almost every 
parish in Ireland. The course which Go- 
vernment has taken has been this. We 
lave in particular parts of Ireland estab- 
lished depéts, where food can be bought at 
an easy price, at the very lowest price; 
and thinking, with the hon. Member for 
Wyeombe, that eleemosynary relief ought 
to be avoided as much as possible, we pro- 
pose to afford, to the utmost possible ex- 
tent, either by means of public works to 
be undertaken, or by works already es- 
tablished, the means by which the people 
may be enabled to earn wages, and so to 
purchase food at the moderate cost at 
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which it will be supplied. By the adoption 
of these means we hope to afford very ge- 
neral relief. Exceptions may occur, as in 
the case of persons who cannot work ; 
those in extremity may require aid of an- 
other description; but cases of that kind 
will not be overlooked. Now, with regard 
to the works in progress: the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has been detained in 
Ireland, probably by other avocations, and 
we have not had the pleasure of his pre- 
sence here; but he must be aware that in 
the course of the present Session, Acts of 
Parliament have passed, giving either ad- 
vances or loans to the extent of 300,Q00L., 
or nearly 400,000/. for the purpose of en- 
couraging works in Ireland. 

Mr. W. 8. O'BRIEN: How do you 
make out 400,000/. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: The hon. 
Member calls on me to state the particular 
sums that have been so voted. With re- 
spect to Public Works in Ireland, there is 
an absolute advance of 50,000l.; for the 
piers and harbours there is another advance 
of 50,0007. Then, under the Public Works 
Act, there is an ordinary circulating sum of 
60,0001., which is available this year as well 
as in each sueceeding one. Then there is 
a further sum of 17,0000. or 18,0001. which 
has been specially granted for the previous 
inspection of works before they are under- 
taken, which expense would, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, have been partly paid 
by the counties, and partly by the promo- 
ters of the works. We have also included 
in these Bills clauses by which drainage and 
improvement of inlandnavigable waters may 
be provided for ; and the many great works 
contemplated of that description will call 
for advances of 120,0002. or 130,0007. 
We are willing to entertain those proposi- 
tions in the present year, and are prepared 
to approve of advances on that account. 
There is, in addition, another grant which 
received the sanction of the Legislature 
only about a fortnight ago, with reference 
to the presentments by the Grand Jury at 
extra sessions, for which another sum of 
100,0002. has been specially demanded. 
Thus, I think, I have shown that a sum 
of nearly 400,0007. has been granted ; and, 
as my right hon. Friend near me _ has 
stated, instructions are given, upon the 
responsibility of the Government, to re- 
lieve unforeseen emergencies which it 
would be inexpedient in me to detail. But 
I may state, generally, that there is no 
portion of this distress, however wide 
spread or however lamentable, for which 
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Government has not endeavoured, either 
by legislation, by relief given in money, or 
by a sufficient supply of food, to provide a 
remedy, or at least an alleviation. With 
reference to this particular case of fever, I 
quite agree with the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury. I believe that the fever in this 
case, as almost always in Ireland, may 
be traced either to an insufficiency of 
food, or to the use of food of a tainted 
kind. The great object, therefore, is to 
check the progress of fever, by providing 
better food. The best mode of doing this, 
in reference to the people there, is by pro- 
viding them with work, and giving them 
wages for work; and I have already stated 
to the ITouse the measures which have been 
adopted, not only last year, but in the pre- 
sent Session, for that purpose. In the course 
of the evening, either the noble Lord (Lord 
George Bentinck) or myself, may move for 
a copy of extracts from the information we 
have received; and I shall be most ready 
to lay them on the Table of the House. 
Mr. W. SMITH O'BRIEN was bound 
to say, with regard to the sums of money 
mentioned by the right hon. Baronet as 
having been, on a former occasion, voted 
by the House for the relief of Ireland, that, 
as far as his own information went, not one 
single guinea had ever been expended in 
the manner prescribed. He was also bound 
to tell the right hon. Baronet that 100,000 
of his fellow creatures in Ireland were 
famishing. He had himself departed thence 
only a week, and he had more than once 
seen whole families sitting down to a meal 
of potatoes which any Member of that 
Ilouse would be sorry to offer to his hogs. 
Under such circumstances, did it not be- 
come the House to consider in which way 
they could deal with the crisis? He would 
tell them frankly—and it was a feeling 
participated in by the majority of Lrishmen 
—that he was not disposed to appeal to 
their generosity. There was no genero- 
sity in the matter. They had taken, and 
they had tied, the purse-strings of the Irish 
purse. Irishmen had been taunted and 
belied by the English press; and now, 
even in that House, he saw something of 
the same character. But he would not 
dwell on such a topic at the present mo- 
moment: as an individual, he thought that 
the Irish people were themselves able to 
provide for the calamity with which they 
were visited out of the national resources 
of Ireland ; and he also considered that, if 
the House compelled the proprietors of 
land in Ireland to do that duty which they 
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ought to do to the people, there would be 
neither disturbance nor starvation. It was 
a measure of that kind which was wanting, 
They ought in the very first instance, and 
before all else, to compel—for nothing but 
compulsion would be successful—the gb. 
sentee Irish landlords, squandering away 
their fortunes in London and in other parts 
of England and Europe, to return to their 
estates, and there to fulfil the ordinary 
duties which humanity dictated to those 
placed beneath them in point of wealth, 
He was indeed well aware that at sucha 
time, in such a country, to allay such dis. 
tress, individual exertion, however humane 
and however generous, could do little; but 
by something of the nature of an equitable 
Property Tax, which would affect not only 
the proprictor of land, but also those who 
collected and received a portion of the 
revenue of the land, a great deal could be 
done; and to such a tax neither he, nor he 
believed, any other Irish Member would 
object. If they adopted measures founded 
on the principle of the Bill introduced into 
the House of Lords last year by Lord 
Stanley, that of giving compensation to 
tenants who had expended capital in the 
improvement of their farms, they would 
be opening up sources of employment 
which had hitherto, and most unfortu- 
nately, been completely unknown. He 
(Mr. 8. O’Brien) had to apologize for 
speaking on this subject; he would not 
have addressed the Tlouse at all if he had 
not felt himself coerced to it. He had also 
to apologize for speaking in a tone which 
could not be acceptable to the House ; but 
he was sure, at the same time, the House 
would feel that, cireumstanced as they 
were in Ireland, they could not be merely 
passive spectators of the contingencies with 
which they were threatened. THe was 
bound frankly to tell the truth; and he, 
for one, was not prepared nor disposed to 
make an appeal to English generosity. 
What Ireland claimed from a British Par- 
liament was just legislation—a legislation 
which should compel the landed proprietors 
to do their duty to the people—a legisla- 
tion which, once obtained, would satisfy 
and appease every demand. 

Mr. AGLIONBY was extremely anx- 
ious to say one word on this subject. He 
did not believe there was one English Mem- 
ber who was inclined to treat the question 
as one of generosity, or who would not be 
ready to go as far in kindness to his fellow 
subjects as the hon. Member for Limerick, 
or any one else, He very much feared, 
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however, that speeches of the nature they 
had just heard would only have the effect, 
or rather would tend to create inflamma- 
tory feelings in the minds of the Irish 
against that House. He hoped that the 
measures Government had adopted, and 
which the House would continue to sup- 
ort, would satisfy that country how deeply- 
seated were their feelings of commiseration 
for that distress. They deeply felt for that 
distress, and deeply did they sympathize 
with their misery. The question, however, 
was how they were to deal with it. He 
hoped that something better might be de- 
yised than had yet been done by the Go- 
yernment, though he did not yet sec his 
way clearly. The hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. Wakley) had indeed shadowed 
forth something, but in such vague and 
indistinct terms that he feared nobody had 
understood him, though he did not believe 
anybody cared whether they understood 
him or not. It was, that they were to be- 
stow eleemosynary gifts, and to give large 
sums for the purchase of food. If this 


were what the hon. Member did mean, he 
begged leave to differ from him; for nothing 
could be more demoralising than to give 
temporary relief with any view of benefit- 


ing the people. If they did this, in his 
opinion it would not really benefit them, 
and would hardly even be received as 
a boon. He thought, with the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork, that the intro- 
duction of maize would to a certain extent 
afford relief to the destitute population of 
Ireland; but he, for one, feared that that 
relief fell very far short of what ought to 
be given. He very much feared that the 
alteration of the Corn Law would be inade- 
quate to give the relief required. They 
must apply some more immediate remedy 
than giving corn cheap some months hence, 
and giving more some years hence. This 
would not meet the existing evils; still 
less would the proposition of the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lymn (Lord G. 
Bentinck, ) to purchase oatmeal and flour for 
the purpose of distributing it to the Irish 
people. 

_ Sim R. PEEL: I was sorry to hear the 
Imputations passed by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. S. O’Brien) who opposes the in- 
troduction of the Bill proposed by Govern- 
ment, on the House, and on the English 
Members of this House more particularly. 
I think nothing ean have been more marked 
than the disposition of this House to intro- 
duee and to adopt every measure which 
could, by possibility, mitigate the evils of 
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searcity, and of disease consequent upon 
that scarcity, in Ireland; and even those 
who dissented from the course taken upon 
many other points by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have manifested a most earnest, 
most eager, desire, to co-operate with us in 
this great object. Now, I do not think, as 
has been said, that the evil is of a tempo- 
rary nature. On the contrary, I think you 
will find that it has much of a character of 
permanency, and that, at any rate, it will 
continue much beyond the present year; 
and my impressions, originally, were so 
strong on this subject, that they justified me 
in considering something more than tempo- 
rary measures should be taken. And in 
the absence of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Brien) we have been occupied the whole 
of this Session, so far as it has yet ad- 
vanced, in giving precedence over every 
other business to those measures which 
had for their object giving relief to Ireland; 
and whatever differences of opinion in other 
respects may have prevailed, we were una- 
nimous in deferring every thing else to the 
measures for the amelioration of Irish dis- 
tress. And they passed almost, too, with- 
out discussion. There was a wish on both 
sides of the House to give every facility; 
and now the hon. Gentleman comes down, 
two months or six weeks after, only to say 
that the Irish scorns to profit by English 
generosity. He has also proposed that we 
should have an Income Tax for Ireland. 
Well, will the hon. Gentleman have an In- 
come Tax for a limited period—for six 
months? Will he propose and arrange 
the whole machinery of such a task? And 
how long does he think it will be before the 
Income Tax for Ireland, to endure for a 
limited period, shall pass this House ? 
But then the hon. Gentleman will say, the 
reflection he makes is not on English Mem- 
bers, or on this House; it is upon Irish pro- 
prietors. THe complains in his speech that 
[rish proprietors will not perform that moral 
duty which is imposed on them and on all 
great landowners—a duty which they will 
refuse, he states, to acknowledge without 
the interference of the law. Now, I say 
at once, that unless Irish proprietors are 
ready to come forward and to co-operate 
with the Government, all that the Govern- 
ment can do will be of little or of no avail. 
I am perfectly certain, that if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposed, by the set- 
ting aside of a sum of money, to mitigate 
either scarcity or famine in Ireland, the 
House of Commons would grant it, if that 
were the only consideration, without a word 
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of dissent. But I advise you to take care 
that this prodigality of benevolence does 
not defeat itself. If you choose to say that 
you will, without any co-operation, without 
any local exertion whatever, undertake to 
feed the Irish people in this time of sear- 
city, all your efforts will be, and must be, 
useless. For, from that moment the pro- 
clamation has gone forth that no individual 
energy is asked for, that the aids of local 
authority are not necessary, but that Go- 
vernment will undertake the responsibility 
of feeding the people of Ireland, from that 
moment the Government alone will be re- 
lied on. But then you will fail : it is local 
exertion you must depend on. There 
ought to be in Ireland with the local pro- 
prietors an anxious co-operation, in place 
of an unfriendly disregard. There should 
be in every direction local committees 
formed, to give and to spread information, 
and to organize the means of seconding us 
in the object we have in view. I will ven- 
ture to say, on the part of the clergy of all 
religious persuasions, that they will readily 
meet us and assist us. It is in vain to 
throw this task exclusively on the Govern- 
ment and onthe House of Commons; with- 
out local aid and co-operation the work will 
not be effectually done. We have proposed 
various measures; we have, certainly, not 
advanced any suggestions of wholesale 
grants of money or of food, because it 
would be an utter demoralization of the 
people—creating an evil whieh it would be 
impossible to cure; it would teach habitual 
dependence, and looking to authority for 
that which is a moral duty for themselves 
to perform. And I say this not from 
placing too high a value on the mere pecu- 
niary consideration, but because your be- 
nevolence, to be effectual, ought to be di- 
rected by caution and discretion. The 
aids suggested to be given to railroads 
cannot be of very great moment for this 
purpose. This distress is so wide-spread, 
and pervades so many parts of the country, 
that it would be a very doubtful and dan- 
gerous experiment to concentrate the popu- 
lation in the immediate neighbourhood of 
railroads. It is not well to make men 
leave their families, and to congregate to- 
gether in one district, for the one object, 
and thus, as it were, depopulating other 
districts, to the total neglect of other occu- 
pations. Itisa matter requiring great cau- 
tion. I am disposed to think that by giv- 
ing an assistance in extending smaller local 
works, we shall be doing that which is of 
far greater importance than is supposed, 
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By what we have done with reference to 
the coasts of Ireland, we shall be layin 
the foundation for considerable after-pros. 
perity, and for a great increase in the 
fisheries; and 2,000/. or 3,000, laid out 
in this way may do more than by an ad. 
vance of 200,000/. to some great line, But, 
considering the objects we have had in view, 
the manner in which the attention of Par. 
liament has been directed to this subject, 
and the scarcity in Ireland, [ must say | 
think it rather hard for an Irish Member 
who has taken no part in our deliberations 
to come at last, and declare that the Irish 
people scorn to take anything from English 
generosity, and to insinuate, in addition, 
that we have neglected our duty to his 
country. I think that had this distress 
occurred in any other part of the country, 
in Wales or in Scotland, there would not 
have been so mnanimous a wish to afford 
that relief we are enabled to give—a feel- 
ing manifested amid all our many political 
variances; and instead of upbraiding us, if 
the hon. Gentleman would but address ex- 
hortations to his own. countrymen, request- 
ing their co-operation, depend upon it, he 
would do much more than he can hope to 
do by casting upon us these imputations. 
Mr. J. O’CONNELL admitted that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Limerick had 
spoken warmly upon this subject; but they 
must remember that he had come from 
Ireland, where he had witnessed the dis- 
tress of the people, and where he had found 
no practical effort yet made to mitigate it. 
[Sir J. Granam: Every application made 
from Ireland had been answered the very 
day it had been received.] The effeet of 
that expenditure had not yet been made 
visible. The hon. Member for the county 
of Limerick had been taunted with being 
absent from hisduties in that House. Those 
who uttered the taunt, ought to have 
known before they gave utterance to it, 
that if his hon. Friend were absent, it was 
not only with the knowledge and the con- 
sent, but with the full approval, of his con- 
stituents. His hon. Friend had been in 
that place where it was believed by his 
constituents his hon. Friend would best 
discharge his duty to his country. He had 
been present at these discussions, and was 
ready to give his testimony to the anxiety 
displayed by them in that Louse to relieve 
the distress in Ireland—that testimony he 
was bound to give, and he tendered it in 
the most unequivocal manner. His hon. 
Friend had spoken under a strong feeling, 
excited by the taunts of a paper against the 
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Irish; of a paper—the Zimes—which had 
aided in displacing the Whigs, and putting 
the present Government in office. His 
hon. Friend had suggested the imposition 
ofan absentee tax. If ever there were a 
fair tax, that would be one; and if they pro- 
osed it, he was sure the Government 
would receive a considerable amount of 
support. At least it was worth their while 
to try what support they might get. If 
Government proposed it, they would have 
the support of the Irish Members—-they 
would gain the warm sympathy of the 
ple, for all honest men must desire to 
see a high tax imposed upon the heartless 
absentee landlords of Ireland. His hon. 
Friend had another cause for exasperation, 
though he had not spoken of it at the mo- 
ment—that was the Coercion Bill which 
was coming down to them from the other 
House. That was an unconstitutional, exas- 
perating, and unnecessary measure, and 
one too that would utterly nullify all the 
good effects that might have followed for 
any sympathy they had expressed for Irish 
distress. And he might add—that was 
a measure that would have the most dis- 
astrous effects upon the two countries. 
With regard to what was to be done at 
the present crisis. he would implore of 
the Government to let the people have 
food at once, whether they gave it as alms, 
or enabled them to purchase it by the 
efforts of their own industry. At this 
moment the people in many districts in 
Ireland were consuming the seed potatoes, 
so that there was not only the certainty of 
famine this season, but the prospect of it 
inthe succeeding years. With this distress 
came the heavy burden of the poor rate, to 
be made still more heavy by the present 
measure, upon the occupying tenants ; for 
in Ireland the landlords threw the burden 
of the poor rates upon the occupying ten- 
ants, As to stopping a portion of the rates 
from the landlord, he said he should like to 
see the condition of the unfortunate tenant 
who would dare to stop a single penny of 
poor rate from the rent of his landlord. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD wished to call 
the attention of the Government to the in- 
consistency which was now manifested in 
the working of the new Poor Law. The 
burden of enforcing the rate was thrown 
upon the Poor Law guardians; but no 
power was given to them of employing the 
people. In making this remark, he gave 
the Government and the House credit for 
their intentions towards the people of Ire- 
land. He wished to see the land of Ire- 
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land made liable for the maintenance of 
the poor of that country, who, if they had 
the claim upon the land which the English 
people possessed, would not now be in such 
distress. With regard to the Bill under 
discussion, he desired strongly to impress 
upon the right hon. Baronet that there was 
a necessity to provide for other kinds of 
sickness than dysentery, and that provi- 
sions should be introduced into the measure 
for that purpose. The House should also 
adopt measures which would give a stimu- 
lus to private exertion in the improvement 
of the lands of Ireland; and that could not 
be done unless the tenantry had security 
for embarking their capital. He very 
much regretted that no measures had been 
yet brought in founded upon the Report of 
the Landlord and Tenant Commission. 
There were various important recommend- 
atious contained in that Report, and he 
would take the present opportunity of pres- 
sing upon the Government the necessity of 
considering the propriety of bringing in 
measures founded upon them. 

The Ear. of MARCH said, that though 
he disagreed from the general policy of 
Ter Majesty’s Ministers, he thought it in- 
cumbent to rise and state his opinions on 
the subject under discussion. The hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. 8. O’Brien) had 
told them to-night, in the name of the 
people of [reland, that he would not throw 
himself upon the generosity of that House. 
He entirely repudiated and repelled with 
indignation the very idea that hon. Mem- 
bers on that side at least were actuated by 
the feelings that they were “‘ generous” 
towards Ireland in supporting the measures 
which had been introduced for the allevi- 
ation of distress in that country. On the 
contrary, they felt that they were doing 
nothing more than their duty. In the 
year 1822 a sum of, he believed, 250,000. 
was voted by Parliament for the relief of 
Irish distress, whilst nearly an equal amount 
was raised in this country by private cha- 
rity ; and he now told the hon. Member 
for Limerick, in the name of the people 
of England, and in the name of those hon. 
Gentlemen who were sitting around him 
(the Earl of March), that if Her Majesty’s 
Government were to come down to the 
Tfouse, and state that it was necessary for 
the relief of the people of Ireland that a 
sum of 100,0001., or any other amount, 
should be voted, they and he would have 
no hesitation in giving it their support. 

Mr. SHAW thought his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government had 
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misinterpreted the observations made by 
the hon. Member for Limerick, respecting 
Irish landlords. He understood his hon. 
Friend (Mr, O’Brien) not to complain of 
the resident landlords, but of the absentee 
proprietors. Moreover, it appeared to him 
that the right hon. Baronet had himself 
cast an imputation, very unmcrited, on the 
resident landlords of Ireland—it was, that 
they were not ready to do their part in co- 
operating with the Government, to relieve 
the distress of the Irish people. Now, he 
(Mr. Shaw) insisted that there was no class 
more unjustly maligned than the resident 
landlords of Ireland. It was true that they 
were comparatively few in number, not ge- 
nerally as wealthy as the English proprie- 
tors, and placed under difficulties to which 
those in that country (England) were 
strangers; but he maintained that, as com- 
pared with their means, there was no body 
which, asa whole, did more to improve the 
condition of their tenantry and dependants, 
and to alleviate the distress of the poor 
that surrounded him. He admitted and 


deplored the great evil of Irish absenteeism. 
He saw great difficulties in an absentee 
tax; and he believed that neither tax nor 
any other remedy could cure the evil, until 


there was that security for life and pro- 
perty in Ireland, which unhappily was so 
much wanting at the present time. He 
willingly bore testimony to the universal 
sympathy for the scarcity and distress in 
Ireland, which had been evineed by that 
House ; but he regarded it as most unfor- 
tunate that the question of Irish famine 
should have been unnecessarily mixed up 
with the political measures of the Govern- 
ment relating to the general commercial 
policy of the country. He did not mean, 
as others had said, that the Government 
had made the potato failure in Ireland a 
mere pretext for measures which had been 
previously determined on ; but he certainly 
thought that the Government, having been 
at first misled, and, as it were, panic- 
stricken, by exaggerated statements of the 
extent of the disease, had put it forward as 
the foundation for those measures, and 
then found it difficult and inconvenient to 
abandon that ground. He was still of the 
same opinion that he had before expressed 
in that House, in respect of the failure of 
the potato crop in Ireland, namely, that 
although there had been a failure to a con- 
siderable and lamentable extent, still that 
that failure had been exaggerated. He 
had visited Ireland since his former state- 
ment, and again consulted practical men, 
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as well as the market prices throughout 
the country: he would admit too, tha 
there had recently been an increase of the 
disease in the potato; but he still would 
maintain the general correctness of his 
former statement—that, while there was 
abundantly sufficient prospect of scarcity 
and distress in many parts of Ireland, to 
require every precaution that the Govern. 
ment could adopt, in order to alleviate 
them—yet, that upon the whole, in the 
greater part of Ireland, there was either an 
average stock of potatoes remaining, or a 
more than usual supply of other food asa 
substitute for them. He knew that it was 
unpopular to make those statements, but 
truth often was unpopular—it might appear 
at first sight unfeeling—Gentlemen at the 
other side might represent it as inhuman, 
in the present suffering condition of the 
lrish people ; nevertheless, none of these 
considerations should deter him from stat- 
ing, upon a question of so great importance 
what he sincerely believed to be the real 
facts of the case. In providing for the 
admitted scarcity, he agreed with his noble 
Friend the Member for Lynn (Lord G, 
Bentinck), that it would have been much 
simpler and wiser for the Government to 
have purchased Irish oats, and other Irish 
food, where they were produced, than to 
have suffered them to be exported in such 
large quantities as they had lately been, 
and then to have had recourse to the round- 
about course of bringing maize from 
America. The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) said, that would have had the effet 
of raising the price to the English artisans 
—but, surely, in point of general economy, 
it was obvious the expense of carriage and 
freight would, at all events, have been 
saved by purchasing Irish food on the spot 
where it was wanting: it would have been 
more congenial too to the taste of the Irish 
people ; and as maize could be now intro- 
duced at a nominal duty only, the English 
artisans could as well have purchased it. 
With respect to the Bill proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), he 
was apprehensive that it might add con- 
siderably to the burden of the Irish rate- 
payer, which wasalready sufficiently weighty; 
but he would not oppose that or any other 
measure which the Government, upon their 
responsibility, should introduce as a tem- 
porary expedient to meet the present tem- 
porary emergency in Ireland. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: The state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman made it 
desirable that some further and more pat- 
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ticular accounts as to the distress in Ire- 
land should be obtained. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, most honourably to him- 
self, borne testimony a second time to the 
sympathy displayed by that House for the 
sufferings of that country; and that if 
there was any measure the House could 
adopt, or the Government could propose, 
which could tend to alleviate that distress, 
and to put the people in a better position 
to meet the evil, the House was ready to 
sanction such a measure. But there was 
great danger, in adopting measures which 
seemed at first view to be most calculated 
to relieve distress, that they might be pro- 
ductive of permanent misery. He remem- 
bered a large subscription having been en- 
tered into—more than 150,000/. he be- 
lieved —upon oceasion of great distress in 
the manufacturing districts; and upon after 
inquiry it had been found that great mis- 
chief had been done by the general granting 
of alms, without regard to the position of 
the recipents as regarded work; and he 
had been assured that many persons had 
become permanently impoverished and pau- 
perised owing to the want of care with 
which the funds had been collected and 
distributed. He was inclined to attach 
very great importance to the opinions of 
Mr. Twisleton, the Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner, and such other gentlemen 
as the Government had thought fit to con- 
sult upon the subject, with respect to the 
precise condition of the Irish population at 
the present moment, and in reference to 
the prospects that were probably opening 
before them; and he hoped that those opin- 
ions would before long be submitted to the 
consideration of the House. He was par- 
ticularly desirous of knowing what reports 
Mr. Twisleton and those who were associ- 
ated with him were prepared to make as to 
the extent of the distress prevailing and 
likely to prevail in Ireland, and as to the 
best method to be adopted for remedying 
it. He did not mistrust the measures 
which had been adopted by Government 
with a view to the relief of the Irish people. 
On the contrary, he believed that they 
Were prudent, well-advised, and benevolent; 
but he thought it was exceedingly de- 
sirable that information should be had from 
time to time from persons so well qualified 
to form an opinion on the question as those 
who had been appointed by Government to 
Inquire into the subject—information both 
as to the extent of the distress, and as to the 
effects produced by the remedial measures 
adopted by the Government as they came 
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into operation. He confessed he was sorry 
to find that any delay, though it were ever 
so trifling, had taken place in carrying 
into effect the Acts which since the opening 
of the Session had been passed by that 
House for the benefit of Ireland. It was 
true that those measures had been but 
recently enacted; but the very necessity 
which had created the occasion for their 
immediate introduction rendered it impe- 
rative that as little delay as possible should 
occur in carrying them into operation. He 
fully concurred in everything that had been 
stated by the right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Treasury with respect to the 
necessity for local exertions by the affluent 
and wealthy, with a view to the relief of 
the people in the present scarcity; and he 
was of opinion, with the right hon. Baronet, 
that more was to be expected from such 
exertions than from the undertaking of 
railways or other public works. These 
great national enterprises, however, wene 
not to be disregarded; on the contrary 
they ought to be taken in hand with the 
utmost zeal; and he trusted that the various 
district Committees that had been ap- 
pointed throughout the country, and which 
were in communication with the Govern- 
ment, would see the necessity of using all 
possible expedition in adopting measures 
for commencing the works in their different 
localities. He also thought that it was in 
the highest degree desirable that such in- 
formation as could with safety be relied on, 
should be submitted from time to time to 
the House, as to the manner in which the 
proprietors and landowners of the country 
were conducting themselves, and to what 
extent they manifested an inclination to 
co-operate with the Government. Such 
information would be satisfactory to that 
House, and its diffusion would be gratify- 
ing to the feelings of those amongst the 
landed proprietors who manifested a desire 
to discharge their duty in an exemplary 
manner, at the same time that it would 
operate as a stimulus to others who were 
tardy and reluctant. 

Sm R. PEEL remarked that the obser- 
vations which had fallen from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin appeared to 
imply a charge against the Government, 
that they had exaggerated the amount of 
distress prevailing, and likely to prevail, in 
Ireland. Now, all he had to say to this 
was, to express a hope that hon. Members 
at all sides of that House would suspend 
their judgment until Monday next, when 
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certain Papers which he then held in his 
hand, and which had been received yester- 
day, would be printed, and accessible to 
all. It would be then seen whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had or had not exag- 
gerated the true state of affairs in Ireland. 

Lorp CLAUDE HAMILTON rose to 
make some observations with reference to 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Limerick. He concurred in what had been 
stated by the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government with respect to the duty 
which devolved upon Trish landlords of 
making local exertions with a view to alle- 
viating the distress which was impending 
over the Irish population. He repre- 
sented a county which possessed the ad- 
vantage of a resident proprietary, and he 
had not the slightest doubt but that the 
landlords in that county, and indeed in 
Ireland generally, would discharge their 
duty in a becoming manner, and act up to 
the advice given by the First Lord of the 
Treasury. He must vindicate the Irish 
landlords from the aspersions cast upon them 
by the hon. Member for Limerick—taunts 
which came with a peculiar bad grace from 
such a quarter. The hon. Member had to- 
night, for the first time this Session, made 
his appearance in the House. He had 
neglected his own duties, both as a land- 
lord and a representative, and had devoted 
his undivided time and attention to the 
task of fostering a system of agitation most 
pernicious to the best interests of his coun- 
try. And yet the hon. Member now came 
over here to cast censure on the landlords 
of Ireland; whereas the real state of the 
ease was this, that if all the Irish land- 
lords were like himself, all the legislatures 
in the world could not save Ireland from 
utter ruin. The hon. Member feigned a 
great anxiety about the Irish people; but 
he was acting a part hostile to their in- 
terests, by lending himself to that baneful 
system of agitation by which Ireland was 
convulsed, and prosperity rendered unat- 
tainable to her population. 

Mr. SHAW, in explanation: The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) has misre- 
presented what I said. I did not accuse 
the Government of wilful exaggeration. I 
did not even accuse those who misled the 
Government of wilful exaggeration; but I 
said, what I am ready to maintain, that the 
statements as to the potato failure in Ire- 
land were in fact exaggerated ; and I am 
persuaded that the Papers to be produced 
by the right hon. Baronet will not change 
my opinion in that respect. 





Sir R. PEEL: The right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Shaw) said that we were deceived 
originally, and that we had not afterwards 
the manliness to acknowledge our error, 
ht wilfully persevered in it. 

Mr. SHAW: I did not say that either, 
What I did say was, that the Government 
having been originally misled, had founded 
their great measure upon what I believed 
to be a false ground, and that it was after. 
wards difficult to abandon it. 

Mr. BERNAL believed that the pre. 
sent condition of the Irish population was 
in the last degree alarming and distressing, 
and such as to command the warmest sym- 
pathy of that House; and this being his 
feeling, he had heard with extreme sorrow 
what his right hon. and learned Friend 
opposite (Mr. Shaw) had said respecting 
reports being exaggerated. He did not 
require to wait until Monday next, as had 
been suggested by the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government, before he 
made up his mind with respect to the ae- 
tual condition of Ireland, for he could not 
bring himself to believe that any Govern- 
ment would be so imprudent, so indisereet, 
or so malevolently wicked, as, for the sake 
of carrying any party or political object, to 
play with such a topic as the distress of 
millions of human beings—distress, too, 
which verged upon the point of starvation, 
pestilence, and death. He implored of his 
right hon. and learned Friend to approach 
the consideration of this question dispas- 
sionately, and, throwing aside all party 
bias, to ask himself calmly and deliberately 
this question, whether, from his own know- 
ledge of the character of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, he thought it likely that any of 
them would be so silly and so wicked as 
to mingle, for a petty party purpose, truth 
and falschood indiscriminately in the dis- 
cussion of a topic of such awful importance 
as the condition of our fellow subjects in 
Ireland. If ever there was a crisis which 
demanded prompt and vigorous exertion on 
the part of the Legislature, the present was 
that crisis, for the lives of thousands upon 
thousands were at stake. This was no time 
to quibbleabout politico-economic objections. 
The right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary 
had announced that he had learned from 
the reports of persons who were appointed 
to investigate the condition of the Irish 
people, that famine and typhus fever were 
rapidly approaching. This being the av- 
ful state of affairs, was the House of Com- 
mons to stand still waiting for the dilatory 
proceedings of railway companies, ¢oml- 
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missioners, and boards of works? It was 
all very fine to talk of teaching the Irish 

ple to depend on themselves, and to buy 
oats and barley for their own use. Where 
were they to get money to purchase food ? 
A vast proportion of the Irish population 
had no money in their pockets to buy either 
such provision as was indigenous to the 
soil, or such as might be imported. What 
arrant nonsense it was, then, to bid them 
buy food! Were they to be starved to 
death pending the arrival of the period 
when riches would come upon them? Ex- 
traordinary cases must have extraordinary 
remedies. Let the nostrums of political 
economists be flung aside. If famine and 
disease were approaching, these evils 
should be met in time, and, if possible, 
averted. Were the people to starve and 
rot in pestilential lazars? Certainly not. 
He was anxious to know whether the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would be able to explain, 
by means of the Reports which he intend- 
ed to lay upon the Table, the reasons why 
there was not a more accelerated progress 
made in carrying into effect the measures 
which had already been passed in that 
House to facilitate the employment of the 
Irish people in public work? [Sir James 
GranaM observed that the Bills in question 
had not received the Royal Assent until 
within the last few days.] The question 
then was, what were the Irish poor to do 
in the interval? They were told that it 
was useless to depend on the landlords. In 
what a dilemma were the sufferers placed ? 
For his own part, he would declare that 
there was no proposition, whether con- 
formable or irreconcilable with the princi- 
ples of political economy, which he would 
not support, if its tendency were to secure 
the welfare and the salvation of the Irish 

ple. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER did not wish to detain the House 
by any lengthened remarks upon the sub- 
ject, with respect to which general unani- 
mity appeared to prevail; but as the hon. 
Member who had just sat down appeared 
to be under the impression that some un- 
necessary delay had taken place in carry- 
ing into effect the measures which had 
been lately passed by that House for pro- 
moting public works in Ireland, he felt 
himself called upon to say a single word in 
explanation. The Bill under which autho- 
nity was given for increased grants had 
only been passed a few days ago, and no 
delay which was at all avoidable had taken 
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place. Three days since authority had 
been given to the Board of Works in Ire- 
land to undertake important public works 
in the county of Clare and the county of 
Meath, these being the districts of the 
country in which the distress appeared to 
be most oppressing; and if any delay h 
taken place it had unavoidably resua 
from the necessity of ascertaining what 
description of works it was most desirable 
should be undertaken. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE observed 
that there was no measure which the Go- 
vernment could adopt with a view to relieve 
the distress and difficulty in which the 
Irish people were now placed which would 
not command his warmest and most cor- 
dial support. A noble Lord opposite had 
censured the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Smith O’Brien) because of his taking 
part in the repeal agitation; but if any- 
thing could justify an Irishman or an Eng- 
lishman in advocating the repeal of the 
Legislative Union between the countries, 
it was the contemplation of this fact, from 
year to year, that the Irish people were 
not treated as the English people were by 
that House. He put it to the conscience 
of the Members of that House to say whe- 
ther they had dealt with the people of Ire- 
land as they had dealt with the English peo- 
ple. In England the peasantry had the 
first claim on the produce of the land, and 
justly so, because their labour went in a 
great degree to create it; but in Ireland, 
where the agricultural produce was created 
by the toil of the agricultural classes in a 
much greater degree even than in England 
(for in England the soil was more indebted 
to the expenditure of capital than in Ire- 
land), the population were treated with no 
such respect or consideration. In England 
the claim of the agricultural classes to 
food was—so to speak—the first charge 
upon the soil. No man could starve in 
England as long as means for his support 
were to be found in his parish. Before the 
landlord could touch one penny of rent for 
his estate, especial care was taken that the 
poor man should not be reduced to starva- 
tion. But this unhappily was not the case 
in Ireland. In Ireland there were many 
considerations which intervened between 
the poor man’s claim and the produce of 
the land ; and as long as this was so, how 
could they censure the Irish people for 
being discontented, and for complaining 
that the same measure of justice was not 
granted to them which was awarded to the 
people of England? The right hon. Baro- 
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net the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had intimated his intention of 
introducing a Bill, one of the provisions of 
which was to give to boards of guardians 
additional power to grant relief; but this 
additional relief was only to be granted to 
such of the population as had been pros- 
trated by disease, and were actually 
stretched upon the fever-bed. It occurred 
to him that a much wiser and more humane 
proceeding would be to adopt some mea- 
sures to prevent the population from being 
reduced to such a dreadful condition. It 
was an essential condition to the right of 
enjoying the relief which was to be in the 
gift of the boards of guardians, that the 
applicants should be prostrated by disease; 
but this he considered an impolitic, cruel, 
and most unwise economy. In England 
the mere fact of a man being in a state of 
destitution was sufficient to entitle him to 
relief. Why should it not be so in Ireland 
as well? Why should illness be added 
as a necessary condition? If any 


person came before a board of guar- 
dians who was supposed to be an im- 
postor, let them apply the same test to 
him in Ireland as was applied in England. 
Let them put him to hard work, and they 


would soon find out whether he was an im- 
postor or not; or they might apply the 
further test of outdoor employment on pub- 
lic works. Let them apply both or either 
of these tests, if necessary; but let them 
not refuse the poor man in Ireland the 
food that was necessary to keep him in 
health until he was suffering from fever, 
and then take him in as a fever patient. 
It was proposed that an absentee tax, or a 
property tax, should be established ; but 
in his mind the best tax to be applied for 
the purpose was an ordinary poor rate. 
If the landlord found that he must 
maintain the people on his property if 
they could not maintain themselves, he 
would come to look after his property. 
The means of bringing the absentees 
back was to make them responsible for 
the due safety of the people on their 
estates; and, inasmuch as that would 
be a tax on the rental of Ireland, it would 
be the best property tax that could be ap- 
plied for the purpose. He conceived that 
the poor rate should be applied for the 
support of the destitute out of the work- 
house when the workhouse was not capable 
of affording them accommodation. The 
proposition of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury coincided with that which he at- 
tempted to urge upon the House, namely, 
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that the poor rate should be applied 
in the first instance for the relief of 
this extreme destitution. It had been said 
by the right hon. Baronet, ‘let the land. 
lords do their duty;’’ and he was one of 
those who said it was the duty of the land. 
lords of Ireland to provide for the poor, 
He repeated the maxim, ‘‘ that property 
has its duties as well as its rights,” and 
he felt it was the duty of landlords to see 
that the people on their estates did not 
starve. He was not one of those who 
wished to impeach the humanity or gene- 
rosity of the landlords of Ireland. He did 
not wish to say anything against them as 
a body; but he defied any one to deny 
that the landlords of Ireland, however they 
might do their duty as a body, individually 
did not do their duty. He repeated, that 
he thought the property rateable for the 
relief of the poor should first be made sub- 
ject for the support of the poor; and if the 
destitution became so great that contri- 
butions were necessarily required from 
individuals and from the Government, 
he should not, in a great emergency, 
object to it. He asked what was the 
amount of the poor rate at present made in 
Ireland? He doubted very much if it 
reached twopence in the pound—he was 
sure it did not reach threepence; but 
in England the poor rate, on an average, 
was from two to three shillings in the 
pound; and until something more than 
twopence in the pound was contributed to- 
wards the relief of the poor by the property 
of Ireland, why should it be said that the 
property of Ireland was overburdened by 
the very natural and just responsibility 
that was imposed upon it ? 

Mr. BANKES said, it appeared to him 
that there was now forced upon the atten- 
tion of the House that which must have 
occurred to the minds of many people, 
namely, when the Government was in pos- 
session of that important information with 
reference to Ireland, and when they had it 
in the month of October last, surely it was 
their bounden duty to call together the 
Parliament in the month of November, by 
which course of proceeding those difficulties 
of which they now complained would not 
have oceurred. Those votes of public mo- 
ney would then have been taken, and long 
before this time that money would have 
been transmitted to Ireland, and those be- 
neficial measures which were contemplated 
would be now in operation. Instead of 
now discussing the consequences of the 


want of food in that country, namely, the 
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fever which had arisen amongst the people, 
caused by their privations, they might have 
the hope of preventing, instead of curing, 
those mischiefs which now called for their 
attention. He was at a loss to know what 
answer the Government had to give to the 
observation which so naturally arose on 
this subject. They were in possession of 
that full information which did produce 
considerable uneasiness and disquiet in 
their minds ; and surely the natural course 
to have been taken with reference to Bills 
to furnish employment to the people of 
Ireland was to call together the Parlia- 
ment at the earliest possible period. If 
they did so, the money would now be cir- 
culating in that country, and the people 
would not now be in the state which was 
represented. As he (Mr. Bankes) had 
risen to make this observation, he would 
say, that having heard the speech of his 
right hon. Friend the Recorder of Dublin, 
he must say, that in his humble opinion the 
comments made in that speech were most 
unfairly made. He did not hear his right 
hon. Friend make any statement stronger 
than this, that having been last week in 
Ireland, he felt it a relief to his mind to be 
able to say, that he thought the extreme 
accounts of distress had been exaggerated; 
but that he did find the distress to be great, 
and, in fact, greater than was usual at 
this period of the year. He (Mr. Bankes) 
thought there was nothing in that state- 
ment which should cause an imputation to 
be cast on the benevolence of his feelings, 
when he declared it was a relief to his 
mind to be enabled with truth to make 
such a statement. With reference to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
which gave rise to this discussion, he (Mr. 
Bankes) must say it had his cordial con- 
ewrence. He agreed in the hon. Member’s 
observations. He coincided not only in 
the tone—and everything that fell from 
him was always in the tone of humanity— 
but in the spirit of his observations. He 
must say that the hon. Member’s speech 
had heen much misrepresented. The hon. 
Member did not say that the suggestion he 
offered was to be considered as one of a 
permanent nature. The hon. Member 
merely proposed that it should be of a 
temporary nature, with a view to afford 
the most efficacious remedy for the evils 
which were now prevalent. The hon. 
Member said, instead of physic, try what 
food will do. He coneurred in that sug- 
gestion, and he trusted the Government 
would give it their attention. 
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Sir VALENTINE BLAKE agreed 
with the hon. Member who spoke last, that 
food was the thing required in Ireland. 
He suggested the improvement of waste 
lands in Ireland by the Government, and 
declared it to be his opinion that the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. 8. O’Brien) 
had been hardly dealt with. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN begged to be 
permitted to say a few words, but he was 
not going to reply to the personalities of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tyrone. 
He could not think of taking up the time 
of the House by observations of such a 
nature; but he would say, with reference 
to the expenditure of money in Ireland, to 
which the noble Lord had alluded, that the 
people who subscribed that money were 
the best judges how it should be employed. 
He wished that what he had said should 
be distinctly understood. He confessed 
that his feelings, in common with a large 
number of his fellow countrymen, had been 
greatly exasperated by the tone—not so 
much taken in that House as by the press 
of England—with respect to those mise- 
rable grants. But the fact was, that Par- 
liament had only granted them 100,0002., 
for all the rest were loans; and he, on the 
part of the people of Ireland, so far as one 
individual could speak in their name, said, 
let them pass a law to give them the four 
or five millions which were now drawn by 
absentees out of their country, and they 
would give them back their 100,000/. He 
considered it to be the duty of Parliament 
to give them good laws, that would bring 
the industry of the country into operation ; 
and if Parliament met in the month of 
November to enact good laws, instead of 
now coming forward with a Coercion Bill, 
they would not be under the necessity of 
making those painful appeals to Parlia- 


ment. 

Mr. W. MILES said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick had been in his place 
during the late diseussions, he would have 
found that every Member on both sides of 
the House had been ready to come forward 
in every possible way to assist the Govern- 
ment in providing for the distress of the 


people of Ireland. All the information the 
Government had on the subject had been 
brought forward, and Government had re- 
ceived the ready assent of the House in 
moving to take off the duty on maize and 
all food necessary for the people of Ireland. 
Moreover, he would tell the hon. Member 
that, if instead of 100,0000., the Govern- 
ment had thought it necessary to ask for a 
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vote of ten times that sum, he was certain 
the British House of Commons would have 
readily assented to it to relieve the distress 
of the population of Ireland. But the mea- 
sures which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. S. 
O’Brien) proposed, were the very worst 
that could be devised to meet the exigency; 
for months must be spent in their discus- 
sion, during which time hundreds and thou- 
sands of the Irish people might perish of 
disease and famine. What was to be done 
should be done immediately. Sanatory 
establishments for diseased persons should 
be established in all parts of Ireland, more 
particularly in those districts where the 
disease was already prevalent; and not 
only this remedy, but all remedies should 
be brought at once into operation. It 
would be necessary, also, that they should 
be assisted in these efforts by the local 
board and the Irish clergy and priests; for 
without their aid the Government could do 
little or nothing to stave off the famine 
which was about to reach the Irish people. 
Before he sat down he wished to ask what 
had become of a Return he moved for 
about the first day of the Session? He 
then moved for a Return of the highest 
price of potatoes in the different market 
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towns in Ireland on the Ist of February, 


for each of the last seven years. He 
thought great advantage would result from 
the production of these Papers. It must 
meet the observation of every Gentleman 
that the people of Ireland were starving in 
the midst of plenty. Only look at the 
imports from Ireland into this country. 
He thought this was the most lamentable 
position of the people of Ireland, that they 
should export so much, and yet be starving. 
It was a most anomalous position. It was 
only by these Papers that they could see 
the extent of misery which prevailed in 
Ireland, and the necessity for measures to 
render it of less frequent recurrence. He 
wished to know also the capacity of the 
different Poor Law houses now existing in 
Ireland, and the number of their inmates. 
As he understood they were about to es- 
tablish new poorhouses there, he thought 
it well that they should first know the 
extent of the present accommodation, and 
whether some of the existing houses could 
not be advantageously appropriated for the 
purpose. 

Sr J. GRAHAM begged to call the 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the Votes of 
the 9th March. On that day he would find 
the Return he moved for respecting pota- 
tyes was presented, and ordered to be 
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printed. He would also find a statement 
appended to that Return, to which he 
would take the opportunity of calling the 
hon. Member’s attention—namely, that it 
afforded no safe criterion for the future, 
inasmuch as it was stated, that from the 
progress of the disease many of the crops 
would be utterly destroyed in the course of 
the month following. With respect to the 
number of workhouses, he had no objection 
to a Return, if it were wished for; but he 
must observe, it would be altogether use- 
less. The hon. Member must see, that as 
the inmates of the present workhouses were 
not affected with disease, there would be 
the greatest danger in introducing amongst 
them persons who were suffering from it, 
and that, consequently, it would be neces. 
sary to erect others for the purpose. The 
hon. Gentleman had misunderstood the 
object of the measure, which was not 
to throw the expense of providing these 
hospitals on the British public, but upon 
the poor rate in Ireland. 

Mr. R. A. FITZGERALD observed 
that if his hon. Friend the Member for 
Limerick had expressed himself strongly, 
every allowance must be made for his feel- 
ings. If that Parliament sat in Dublin, 
and English Members came over there to 
press on the Legislature the distress of 
their country, he should hope, for the honour 
of humanity, that they would express them- 
selves in terms not less forcible. As an 
Irish Member, he, for one, begged to thank 
his hon. Friend for his speech; and to say 
that he believed him entitled to the heart- 
felt gratitude of his countrymen for the 
course which he was taking, both in the 
House and out of it. He had heard it 
said that the distress of the Irish people 
was exaggerated. For his own part, he 
believed no language could adequately de- 
scribe it; and he knew for a fact, that, in 
his own county of Waterford, there were 
40,000 people with little or nothing to 
support them. 

Mr. YILLIERS said, one observation 
which fell from the hon. Member for So- 
mersetshire (Mr. Miles) seemed to him so 
remarkable that he would ask the attention 
of the House to it. The hon, Member 
said, that it was a distressing thing that, 
while there was so much distress among 
the people of Ireland, we should be im- 
porting their produce. Now, he would 
just suggest to the hon. Member a mode of 
correcting this evil. Let them get that 
produce elsewhere. But it was the busi- 
ness of the hon. Member’s life to prevent 
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this. He believed the price was not higher 
here than in Ireland. Then let their pro- 
duce remain there, and let the Irish people 
consume their own produce. Then the 
hon. Gentleman said another thing. In 
his benevolence towards the people of Ire- 
land, he would restrict the commerce of 
the country, forgetting that without the 
employment it afforded, the people would 
have still less money in their pockets to 
buy food. Let the hon. Member inquire 
into the matter, and he would tind that 
whenever there was distress in the manu- 
facturing districts the Irish people were 
more distressed than at other periods, Let 
the hon. Member reflect that there were 
600,000 Irish people in this country who 
were dependent upon the prosperity of our 
manufactures, and that it was that pros- 
perity which enabled them to put money 
into their pockets when they returned to 
Ireland. He had heard two hon. Members 
(the hon. Members for Limerick and Stroud) 
advocate the repeal of the Union. They 
offered two reasons in support of that 
measure. The hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. P. Serope) said he did not wonder 
the gentlemen of Ireland were for repeal, 
when he considered how different was the 
condition of the people of Ireland to that of 
the people of England. His hon. Friend 
entered into a lengthened detail of his 
views on the subject; but he asked him 
whether it might not all be summed up in 
this, that he thought it necessary to have a 
poor law in Ireland? But he would ask his 
hon. Friend, if they were to repeal the 
Union, and there was a Parliament sitting 
in Dublin, and legislating for Ireland, whe- 
ther he believed the first measure they 
would adopt would be a law taxing them- 
selves for the support of the poor ? He be- 
lieved that if they were to have the ad- 
vantage of an efficient Poor Law in Ireland, 
they must be indebted for it to the Legisla- 
ture of England. There was another great 
evil they had heard of as the second rea- 
son, and that was the absence of landed 
proprietors from Ireland. Now that was 
really not the fault of the Legislature of 
England. But he would ask his hon. 
Friends from that country if they did not 
find some estates there of non-resident 
landlords better managed than those of re- 
sidents, and that it was not a condition of 
residence that the poor should be taken 
poor of, and estates be well managed ? For 
himself he thought there was no necessary 
connexion between these matters. 
Mr. SCROPE explained that he did not 
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advocate the repeal of the Union. He 
merely said that if he were an Irishman, 
and saw the interests of Ireland were not 
regarded by the Imperial Legislature, he 
should advocate that mode of obtaining 
justice for his countrymen. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it appeared 
to him that the ideas of the right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers) 
were so concentrated on the one object of 
free trade, that he could not see any cir- 
cumstances which might render its adop- 
tion more or less advantageous at one time 
than another. The argument of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton was, in his 
opinion, a perfect fallacy. 

Mr. FINCH said, if all the Irish corn 
were to be driven out of the English 
market, he did not see how the people of 
Ireland would be benefited by the pros- 
perity of English manufactures. The great 
cause of Irish suffering was the want of a 
demand for labour; and the greatest curse 
that could be inflicted upon Ireland would 
be the introduction of the produce of Po- 
lish or Russian labour. In his opinion 
Her Majesty’s Government had taken the 
fittest course in the measure before the 
House to remedy the existing evil; and 
though he differed with them upon other 
points, he considered that they deserved 
the thanks of the country for their prompt 
exertions to put an end to famine and 
disease. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Importation Report. 


CUSTOMS AND CORN IMPORTATION 
REPORT. 

The Report on the Customs and Corn 
Importation Resolutions was brought up. 
On the Question that they be read a Se- 
cond Time, 

Mr. SPOONER thereupon rose to move 
that the Resolutions be read a second time 
that day six months. He felt bound to 
make this Motion, because he considered 
they were about striking a fatal blow at 
the prosperity of this country, and to put 
at hazard the national credit, by the remo- 
val of protection to British industry—that 
system under which commerce, agriculture, 
and manufactures, had attained their pre- 
sent state of greatness and renown. It 
was under that principle of protection to 
native industry, that they had been able to 
compete successfully with foreign coun- 
tries; under that system had grown up 
their ships, their Colonies, and their com- 
merce, which had excited even the envy 
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who declared he would give half of his 
empire for them. He thought that by 
abandoning that principle they would be in 
serious danger of losing these advantages. 
What grounds had been urged for aban- 
doning this principle? They had been 
told that experience had proved that those 
articles from which protection had been 
removed, had increased in price ; in fact, 
that by the removal of protection, the 
price of the article had universally in- 
creased. [Sir R. Pret: The price uni- 
versally increased! I did not say so.] He 
regretted if he had misrepresented the 
right hon. Baronet ; but he certainly un- 
derstood the right hon. Baronet to argue 
from the fact, that the price of cattle had 
risen under the provisions of the late Tariff 
—that the diminished protection had proved 
a benefit rather than an injury to the in- 
terests for which protection had been taken. 
He thought that the argument of the right 
hon. Baronet had been already fully an- 
swered. It was proved, beyond a doubt, 
that the price which butchers’ meat had 
maintained, had arisen from causes very 
different from the removal of protection. 
Ife would not weary the House by details 
upon the subject ; but he might just briefly 
state, that, owing to disease and a dry 
season, graziers were obliged to send their 
cattle to market before they were fat—they 
had no food for them: added to this, a 
panic had seized the graziers on account of 
the Government measure—a low price was 
the natural consequence of these things at 
the time, and a short supply in subsequent 
years, which short supply naturally in- 
creased the price. He would not go at 
length into a refutation of all the arguments 
that had been advanced by the right hon. 
Baronet, showing how the removal of pro- 
tection had favourably influenced trade and 
manufactures ; but he would just mention 
one department of manufactures, which 
came under his own immediate knowledge 
—the glove trade—for he resided in the 
neighbourhood of the largest glove manu- 
factories in England. This experiment 
was the first tried in free trade; and the 
effect of this experiment was, that out of 
100 manufactories existing at that time in 
Worcester, there were only forty now re- 
maining; and by the last census, there 
were 800 houses vacant in that city. He 
knew a number of glove manufacturers, 
who were maintaining their families in 
comfort, contributing their shares towards 
the public burdens and to an increase of 
the wealth of the country, who were thrown 
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out of employment, and driven into indi. 
gence for the remainder of their days, 
by the removal of protection. What he. 
came of the poor operatives who had been 
brought up to this trade, and could do 
nothing else? Their labour was their 
capital—their skill had been rendered 
valueless—they were thrown out of em. 
ployment, could work at none other, they 
became a burden upon society, and were 
reduced to the utmost destitution. The 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London, had, in his work on the Constity- 
tion, shown the fallacy of the argument, 
that when one employment fails, another 
ean be taken up; he stated that it could 
not be done—the blacksmith could not be. 
come a silk weaver; he showed that it was 
not safe to be guided by general prinei- 
ples, but that they should look to practical 
effects, and take care how they meddled 
with trade. Not only in Worcester, but 
in Hereford and the adjoining neighbour- 
hood the glove trade was extensively car- 
ried on; but in many of the latter districts 
there was not now a vestige of it. Was it 
not mere clap-trap, therefore, to talk of 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest markets ? They bought cheapest 
in the French markets, in this instance, 
and they paid very dearly for it, indeed, for 
they ruined a very important branch of 
their own manufactures. Cheapness did 
not always consist in the small quantity of 
money paid for an article; for although at 
a low price, the article was often too 
dearly bought, when at the expense of 
their own trade: to the money paid must 
be added the cost of the destruction of ea- 
pital, and the ruin of the individuals whose 
skill, whose capital, and whose labour was 
involved in the issue. The noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn had shown s0 clearly 
and so ably the evils which the removal of 
protection had caused in the silk trade, that 
he felt it unnecessary to enter upon it. No 
one could have listened to the unanswered 
and unanswerable speech of that noble 
Lord, without being convinced of the evil 
which resulted from what was called buying 
in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market. The arguments of the noble Lord 
had not been answered—they were irre- 
fragable. It was a vain anticipation for 
hon. Members to expect that any measures 
under the present monetary system, would 
ensure continued prosperity to trade and 
manufactures. Every year showed that 
some branch of industry was in great dis- 
tress and depression. Manufactures suf- 
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fered one year—then agriculture; they 
robably both revived in another year; and 
then it was imagined that the country was 
in a prosperous state. But it was all a 
false prosperity. After the termination of 
the war in 1815, very general and extreme 
distress ensued. Of course, causes for 
this were sought. First, they blamed the 
change from war to peace; but the evil 
remained so long that practical men be- 
gan at length to see that it could not be 
attributable to that cause, and they were 
forced to find out another. It was next 
attributed to over-abundant harvests; the 
bounties of Providence were blamed as the 
cause of national suffering. Then followed 
the time of wet seasons, and the distress 
was ascribed this time, with too much 
truth, to the bad weather ; but that tem- 
porary evil passed away, and still the na- 
tion suffered; and then they were driven 
to search for some other cause. It was 
next attributed to our having too many 
people; and emigration was proposed as 
the remedy. We were to ship off our 
surplus population. But of what did that 
surplus consist? Not the drones of so- 
ciety. They would have been of no more 
use abroad than they were at home. No; 
it was the industrious, the skilful, and 
the small-capital men of the country that 
were to be exported; and to show how 
little of real knowledge, or of sound judg- 
ment, were brought to bear on the subject, 
he would mention the singular fact, that at 
the time to which he alluded, two Commit- 
tees were sitting upstairs, who carried on 
their deliberations next door to each other, 
the one for the purpose of preventing more 
corn from coming into the country, and the 
other to send away the mouths. Too many 
loaves, and too many men—such was the 
singular paradox which these Committees 
attempted to meet. Such were the reme- 
dies which, from time to time, had been 
adopted for these ever-recurring evils. 
Now, what was the master evil—what was 
the cause of all their distress—the cause 
which was even now in operation, and which 
would certainly not be removed by the pro- 
positions that were now before the House ? 
He did not know whether he dared to men- 
tion it; but he would throw himself upon 
the kind indulgence of the House. He 
never had in that House at any length 
entered into consideration upon the sub- 
ject, and he would entreat them to hear 
him, while he briefly explained what he 
really thought was the cause of all their 
distresses, and, having done that, he would 
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leave it. The monster evil was the Cur- 
rency Bill of 1819. [ Laughter, and cries 
of ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He knew that it was 
his misfortune, and a deep and a heavy mis- 
fortune he felt it to be, to differ from a 
large majority of the House; but he would 
not shrink from stating his opinions in op- 
position to theirs; for, as long as he held 
a seat in that House, he felt it to be his 
duty to declare his opinion. He, therefore, 
would not shrink from stating as his opin- 
ion, that to the Bill of 1819 was to be at- 
tributed all those alternations of false pros- 
perity, and consequent reactions of adver- 
sity, they had been struggling with. Ever 
since the Bill of 1819, remedies had been 
applied to the ever-recurring evils, and ap- 
plied in vain. They had refused to inquire 
into the real cause of these evils, and till 
they did so, they never would find a re- 
medy: and he warned his right hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Peel) that his present propositions 
would prove as complete a failure as any 
of the remedies that had been formerly 
proposed. They might say Committees 
had been appointed. But how had those 
Committees conducted their inquiries ? 
Would it be believed, that on the first in- 
quiry, which was instituted in the House 
of Lords, the following incident occurred 
between a noble Lord and a director of the 
Bank of England. The director was throw- 
ing out a hint that it might be a dangerous 
step to adopt the course then proposed of 
returning to a gold payment. He was met 
by Lord Grenville in this curious way. His 
Lordship said— 


“Sir, we sent for you not to tell us of the con- 
sequences of returning to a gold standard—not to 
give an opinion as to the propriety of the attempt; 
but we sent for you to ascertain the best way of 
carrying out this object —an object which we 
have already resolved upon.” 


That remark at once shut the mouths of 
practical men; and those who saw the 
dangers which were coming were pre- 
vented from laying before the country 
their opinions on this essential point. In 
order to a real inquiry into the merits of this 
subject, they must call before them prac- 
tical men, not pseudo-philosophers—men 
who bigotedly adhered to abstract prin- 
ciples, without regard to the obstacles 
that lay in the way of reducing them to 
practice. He would illustrate his meaning 
by an idea that just occurred to him. Sup- 
pose a man were in a wood on a fine star- 
light night; he did not know his way out, 
except generally that his way lay towards 
the north. He fixed his eye, therefore, 
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upon tae polar star, and proceeded con- 
fidently onwards, but before going far he 
came to a deep river over which he could 
not pass, and thus in spite of himself he 
was obliged to turn back to the south. 
That, he thought, was an exact illustra- 
tration of the value of abstract principles 
without regard to practical difficulties. Yet 
this was the course now adopted. They 
were all for free trade, never minding the 
difficulties into which these principles and 
a circulation based on bullion would throw 
the country; not caring for the destruction 
of capital, manufactures, and trade: they 
had resolved to go back to the ancient 
standard of value, caring nothing for the 
consequences that ensued, showing that 
without hesitation they would destroy a 
nation rather than abandon what they 
ealled a principle. He called upon the 
House not to expect any good from the 
plans that were now proposed, for he be- 
lieved they would produce a great and 
severe aggravation of the evil. He hoped 
they would rather follow the advice of 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, who once 
thought as he now did. It was that right 
hon. Baronet who taught him on this great 


subject; and though he might now think 
proper to dispense with his former speeches 
and publication, he could not get rid of the 
impression those speeches and that publi- 


cation had made upon him. He was the 
admiring pupil of the hon. Baronet of 
Netherby. Ie could not be an unconvinced 
follower of the right hon. the Secretary of 
State. But it might be said, what was 
wrong in the Bill of 1819? He would tell 
them in a few words. They commenced 
the war with a debt of 300,000,0002., and 
with a trifling depreciation in the currency. 
They went on, and during the war the 
debt increased to 800,000,000/., and they 
had created a depreciation in the currency 
of more than 33 per cent. What did they 
do at the end of the war? They resolved 
at once to go back to the ancient standard 
of value. They said the public faith required 
it, and that they had always intended to 
go back to that ancient standard. But 
how could hon. Gentlemen hold that opin- 
ion when they recollected what took place 
in 1810 and 1811? In the first of these 
years, after a debate of five nights, and in 
the second year, after a debate of six or 
seven nights, they came to this memorable 
conclusion—and he was not sure but his 
right hon. Friend the present First Lord 
of the Treasury himself had yoted for 
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the proposition—that there was no depre. 
ciation in the currency—that there was no 
departure from the standard value—that a 
11. note and a shilling were for all legal pur- 
poses of equal value with a golden guinea; 
and yet after this, in 1819, they called 
upon the country to recognise the depre. 
ciation which before they denied to exist, 
They said that justice required them to 
return to a point which they formerly de. 
clared they had never left, and to find a 
remedy for an evil which they before de. 
clared had no existence. But it ought 
to be remembered that country gentle. 
men and others confiding in the Rego. 
lution of the House in 1810, had made 
settlements for their younger children 
—had entered into mortgages and agree. 
ments, having no fear of the country re- 
turning to the ancient standard of value, 
because this House had declared that they 
had never moved from it. They expected, 
therefore, that the charges they had made, 
and the burdens they had consented to, 
would remain in force to be measured in 
the currency in which they had been in- 
curred. But these persons were at once 
turned round upon by the House, who said 
to them, we must return to the ancient 
standard of value. But they were not even 
content with that—they did more than re- 
turn to the ancient standard of value. The 
ancient standard consisted of gold and 
silver jointly, with precautions against 
melting and exportation. He knew that 
those precautions were evaded; but he 
knew that the evasion took place at consi- 
derable risk; but now they had altogether 
thrown the trade of exportation open, and 
removed the moral checks which formerly 
existed ; and the effect of the present mea- 
sure would be to aggravate the evil, as the 
bullion would more than ever be exported 
for corn. He knew this was denied on 
the other side, as it was argued that fo- 
reigners would take our manufactures in 
exchange; but he thought such results 
would not ensue. Foreigners bringing 
their corn to this country would have the 
option of taking the taxed manufactures of 
this country in exchange; or they had 
another option, and that they would make 
use of, of going to the Bank of England 
for gold, and then carrying that gold away 
and buying with it the untaxed manufac- 
tures of other countries. That was the 
process which would go on; and he warned 
his right hon. Friend, that many and great 
as were the difficulties which pressed upon 
him now, he would have this one added, 
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that the gold would go out of the country 
which ought to be spent in the wages of 
Jabour at home; causing a want of food on 
the one hand, and on the other a want of 
the means of paying the wages of labour. 
With reference to the subject in hand, he 
begged to say, that he agreed with his hon. 
Friends near him on this important point— 
that protection to native industry was es- 
sential to the prosperity of all classes in 
the country. He would say more—that it 
was essential to the maintenance of the 
public credit—essential to the safety of the 
(‘rown—essential to the well-being of the 
community. On what principle could they 
defend the introduction of foreign labour 
to compete with home labour, unless the 
two were placed on equal terms? He be- 
lieved they were all agreed in this, that 
taxation fell ultimately upon labour ; and 
therefore he claimed protection, not for 
any class, but he claimed it for the British 
labourer; for as he bore a large share of 
the taxation of this country, no foreigner 
ought to be permitted to compete with him, 
unless he contributed the same share to 
the taxation and the local burdens of the 
country. That principle this country had 
always maintained, and it was by the main- 
tenance of that principle that she had risen 
to such a high station—that she had been 
enabled to establish her ships, Colonies, 
and commerce. He wished to preserve 
them. It was essential to maintain the 
principle of protection, if this kingdom 
were to be, as she had ever been, the mis- 
tress of the seas, the envy and admiration 
of the world. He hailed the passing of 
the Canadian Corn Bill, for he thought 
there ought to be free trade with all our 
Colonies. They ought to be treated, as 
what, in fact, they were, parts of the 
British Empire: like counties, as much an 
integral portion of the kingdom as Dorset- 
shire and Hampshire. They had adopted 
that principle with respect to Canada; but 
what were they now doing? They were 
about to take the cup which they had 
raised to the lips of the Canadians, and to 
dash it to the ground. Canada was pre- 
paring for the new corn trade—she had 
built mills—she had sown a greater breadth 
of land; but now the corn to compete with 
the produce of this country would come, 
not from the Canadians, who would take 
our manufactures in return, but from coun- 
tries on the Continent, who would take our 
gold in return. In illustration of this, he 
stated that he met, two days ago, a gen- 
tleman in a railway carriage near Coyen- 
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try, who told him that several large orders 
for watches from Canada had already been 
countermanded, because the Canadians saw 
that the necessary effect of the proposed 
measures would be to stop the importation 
of corn from Canada. He (Mr. Spooner) 
thought it right to say, that while he 
agreed with his hon. Friends near him on 
the principle of protection, he differed from 
them on the question of the sliding-scale, 
which he thought militated against the only 
principle on which protection could be 
claimed. Protection was claimed and given 
on this principle, that whatever articles 
came into this country must bear an equal 
share of taxation with corresponding pro- 
ductions of this country. Now, that was 
not the principle of the sliding-seale. The 
duty was not laid according to the taxa- 
tion bearing on the home produce, but 
according to the price which the home pro- 
duce brought in the market. He believed 
that the sliding-scale aggravated the evils 
of the monetary system, because under it 
corn was kept up till it reached its highest 
average, and then a great glut was sud- 
denly let in upon the market. He thought 
the sliding-scale bad in principle, and it had 
been proved to be bad in practice; but much 
as he preferred a fixed duty, even that, under 
the present system of currency, would be 
totally inefficacious. These, he begged to 
state, were no new doctrines of his own. 


| They were opinions which had been pub- 


lished in the year 1826 by his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary; and he would 
assure his right hon. Friend that nothing 
would remove from his mind the impression 
his writings had produced; and he would 
tell his right hon. Friend now, that he did 
not believe he would rise and say he had 
altered his mind. The hon. Gentleman 
then proceeded to quote the following pas- 
«HH uJ ? 

sages from Sir James Graham’s work on 
Corn and Currency: — 

“ It is impossible to establish a fixed protecting 
duty with fairness, when the standard of value is 
itself unfair. This appears to me,” said the right 
hon. Baronet, addressing the landowners, “the very 
core of the whole subject—the point on which you 
have committed the most fatal errors. You have 
fought for high prices, and concurred in measures 
which render them impossible. You have retained 
your monopoly, but consented to a change in the 
value of money, which must destroy its efficacy. 
The ground which you still endeavour to defend is 
no longer tenable ; and the points which you sur- 
rendered, ensure your defeat. If I might venture 
to allude to the conduct of the landed interest in 
this last Session of Parliament, I should say, that 
it affords conclusive evidence of the blindest ad- 
herence to the single object of high prices, cou- 
pled with an entire misapprehension of the means 
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by which this object might be attained, and of the 
general principles on which prices must depend. 
The price of commodities, and of corn amongst 
the rest, is compounded of two ingredients—of the 
supply in the market compared with the demand, 
and also of the value of money ; itself the mea- 
sure of value, liable, however, to great variation, 
in proportion to its quantity.” 

He found also that the right hon. Baro- 
net, in speaking of the compact which he 
affirmed to have been made between the land- 
lords and those who concerted and main- 
tained the monetary measures introduced 
in 1819, thus expresses himself :— 

« For it is well known, that in this last Session 
(1825) they bargained with the King’s Ministers 
to support the further contraction of the currency, 
on condition that the Government did not destroy 
their monopoly by a repeal of the Corn Laws.” 
And then further, the right hon. Baronet 
remarked— 

** So far from urging the Government to bring 
separately under the view of the Legislature the 
questions of currency and corn, it was the decided 
interest of the landowners to have insisted on a 
eareful revision of both these subjects conjointly. 
They are in themselves intimately blended ; it is 
absurd to talk of price without reference to money ; 
and it is impossible to alter the quantity of money 
without affecting prices. Disjointed discussion on 
these two vital points is the precise cause of the 
dangerous conclusions now sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, which threaten with ruin and degradation 
the whole class of existing proprietors.” 

Now, he would appeal to his right hon. 
Friend, whether he still held those opin- 
ions. If his right hon. Friend did not, he 
hoped, before this debate was brought to 
a close, his right hon. Friend would give 
the House some clear and substantial rea- 
sons for his change of opinion ; and if his 
right hon. Friend did so, he would not say 
that he would not be converted, but he 
would not surrender his opinions while un- 
eonverted, and he must continue to hold 
his present views. Much had been said 
of the danger that had pressed upon them 
a few years ago, when they had a bad 
trade and high provisions. No one could 
be more sensible of that danger than he 
was, living at the time in a manufacturing 
district, and being an active magistrate in 
the neighbourhood; but he could tell the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government that the high prices 
of provisions did not cause the bad state of 
trade. No, the bad trade arose from eir- 
cumstances which could be easily explained 
in Committee, or, in that House, if he were 
not afraid of trespassing upon their indul- 
gence. But if they would give him a 
Committee to investigate these matters, he 
would show that that distress had been 
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oceasioned by circumstances which would 
again occur—which had compelled the 
Bank of England to withdraw the cirey. 
lating medium to force prices down to the 
level of the Continent, in order to retain 
gold in this country. Hence the misery, 
the discontent, which they all so d ly 
deplored; and he warned the right hon, 
Baronet that at no distant period he would 
see the same distress recurring. The na- 
tion was again upon the eve of a great 
change. Many plans had been tried to 
cure evils pressing upon the nation, but 
without avail. A large, sudden, and evan. 
escent amount of trade had recently mani- 
fested itself in the country. This could 
not last. Commerce would again languish; 
and if the moment recurred when a high 
price of food followed a reduction of wages, 
the consequences would not be obviated by 
such measures as were now introduced by 
the right hon. Baronet. The evil would 
then be enhanced by the loss of the gold 
which would leave the country. That evil 
would be greatly aggravated by the disap- 
pointment which would be felt by the work- 
ing classes, who were led to expect from 
the proposed measures a low price of food, 
and a continuance, at least, of the present 
rate of wages. In this they would be sorely 
disappointed. Before he sat down, he 
would say a few words to his noble and 
hon. Friends on his right hand, who more 
immediately represented the landed inter- 
est. Did they wish that the aristocracy 
should maintain the position they had so 
long held—a position essential to the pre- 
servation of our ancient institutions—the 
integrity of the Constitution, and the safety 
of the Crown? Did they wish to retain their 
titles and estates, and to hand them down 
inviolate to their descendants? Let them 
examine this question, use the power they 
possessed, and force the Ministers to insti- 
tute a searching inquiry into the cause of 
the evils of which they complained. They 
must not trust to a continuance of the sys- 
tem which had ever proved, and would 
prove inefficient for the purposes for which 
they advocated it. He would call also 
on the fundholder, if he wished his pro- 
perty to be rendered safe, and if he de- 
sired that public credit should continue 
unassailed, to oppose the measure now be- 
fore the House, and to join the landlords 
in compelling the Minister to institute in- 
quiry. He called upon the merchant and 
manufacturer, if they desired to secure & 
trade to themselves and their dependents, 
by which steady profits were to be realized, 
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and to put down that system of wild specu- 
lation by which, though some had made 
large fortunes, multitudes had been ruined 
—to join in calling for and in forcing this 


inquiry. To the statesman he would say 
—if he were desirous to restore harmony, 
to put an end to the unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
and to other dangerous meetings—if he 
wished, by restoring prosperity to all classes, 
to maintain peace, safety, and prosperity 
—to yield this inquiry, and no longer de- 
lude himself by expecting efficiently to re- 
medy the evils under which we had so 
long suffered, while a system was main- 
tained that had so long been the great 
monster evil, aggravating every other evil, 
and paralysing every remedy. The hon. 
Member concluded by submitting his Mo- 
tion to the House. 

Sm G. CLERK said, the original Mo- 
tion, to which the hon. Member had moved 
an Amendment, was, that they should take 
into consideration the Report upon certain 
Resolutions which had been agreed to in a 
Committee of that House, for the purpose 
of making alterations in the duties levied 
upon the importation of certain articles of 
Customs. Before that Report was brought 
up, numerous petitions had been presented 
to that House, setting forth the inconveni- 
ence which every description of trade in 
the country was suffering in consequence 
of the uncertainty which prevailed as to 
whether any or what reductions were to 
take place. He believed, though a differ- 
ence of opinion might exist as to some of 
the propositions included in the Resolutions 
before the House, yet that with respect to 
the propriety of a very large proportion of 
those reductions’ in duty, there was no 
difference of opinion whatever. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham, the representa- 
tive of one of the greatest manufacturing 
and commercial towns in the country, had 
professed to meet those Resolutions by pro- 
posing that they should be reported that 
day six months; but the main argument of 
his speech was that a great mistake had 
been committed some years ago with regard 
to the arrangement of the monetary sys- 
tem of the country; and he contended that 
a Committee should be appointed to in- 
quire whether all the causes of the distress 
of the country were not owing to the mea- 
sure of 1819? It was no doubt a matter 
of the greatest importance to this country 
that our currency and monetary system 
should be placed upon a substantial and 
sure foundation; but he confessed he was 
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extremely surprised that upon that oeca- 
sion, when every hour was of consequence, 
the hon. Member should have attempted to 
divert the attention of the House from the 
question properly before it to that subject. 
He should have thought that the hon, 
Member would have attempted to have 
shown that some injurious consequences 
would have arisen to the country in conse- 
quence of the adoption of certain of these 
measures. [Mr. Spooner: I intend to do 
so by and by.| If the hon. Member meant 
to do so by and by, he felt it to be quite 
unnecessary to consume the time of the 
House now. He was obliged to the hon, 
Member for saying that this was only a 
preliminary step. When the hon. Member 
referred to particular items, he should feel 
bound to state the reasons which had in- 
duced Her Majesty’s Government to pro- 
pose these deductions. As it was, after the 
explanation which the hon. Member had 
given, he felt that he should be only wasting 
the time of the House if he went on now. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE did not know whe- 
ther many hon. Members were aware of 
the fact, that contemporaneously with the 
introduction of these great free-trade mea- 
sures a Bill had been proposed and read a 
second time for extending the operation of 
the Bill of 1819 (of which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham complained) to Seotland 
and Ireland. The course adopted by the 
Government was this—that whilst they 
brought in measures to expose our domestic 
industry to foreign competition, and there- 
by to reduction of price, they at the same 
time introduced measures restrictive of the 
currency, which would also depress prices; 
thereby doubly attacking native industry 
and the value of its products. He knew 
the subject was distasteful to the House; 
but he was quite confident that they could 
not fully appreciate the effect of any great 
measures like the present, which would 
cause a considerable reduction in the price 
of the artieles produced by the labour of 
the country, if they looked solely at the 
question of price as a matter between the 
supply and demand for those articles, and 
knew nothing of the relation of the medium 
of exchange to articles which were to be 
exchanged ; for price consisted of two ele- 
ments: the relation of the articles to be 
exchanged to each other; and, secondly, 
of their relation to the medium of exchange 
—of the value to be given by each party 
for the use of it. Those who considered 
price without reference to this second ele- 
ment, saw only half its bearing. 
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Mr. SPOONER did not wish to press 


his Motion to a division. Ile only desired 
to point out the real aspect of matters, and 
in some degree to point attention to the in- 
jury which had arisen from measures that 
had hitherto been passed. He would, 
therefore, withdraw the Motion he had 
proposed. 

Amendment withdrawn. 
be read a second time. 

On the Question that Bronze Manufac- 
tures not enumerated, be charged with a 
duty for every 100/. value, 10/., 

Mr. SPOONER said, that if the pro- 
posed reduction of duty with regard to 
articles of bronze of foreign manufacture 
‘were agreed to, several valuable manufac- 
tories in Birmingham would be destroyed, 
anda great many men thrown out of em- 
ployment. He would move the omission of 
the article, and that the present duty be 
retained. 

Mr. MUNTZ hoped his hon. Colleague 
would withdraw his Motion. He could not 
understand upon what principle they could 
abolish protection as regarded land, and not 
as regarded manufactures, He had told 
his constituents that if the duty on foreign 
corn were taken off, they would have to 
submit to the duty on foreign manufac- 
tures being reduced, or perhaps abolished. 
He had called upon them to deliberate 
upon the subject, and to decide one way or 
the other, and they had accordingly de- 
cided on trying the policy of reduction. 
The only fault which he found with that 
policy was, that the whole of the protective 
duties were not equally reduced, and upon 
that point he begged to ask the right hon. 
Baronet opposite whether he would take 
measures at the end of three years for ac- 
complishing that object ? 

Sm R. PEEL would answer the ques- 
tions of both hon. Gentlemen. The first 
hon. Member for Birmingham had stated 
that if the protective duty on foreign 
bronze articles were reduced from 151. to 
101. several bronze manufacturers in Bir- 
mingham would be ruined. Now what had 
been the effect of the present duty? The 
whole amount of duty paid on the importa- 
tion of articles of bronze of foreign manu- 
facture during the last year was only 781. 
They were now going to continue a duty 
of 10 per cent, and the hon. Gentleman 
had undertaken to prophesy that the 
bronze manufacturers of Birmingham would 
be ruined. He hoped that prediction would 
be recorded, for it would, perhaps, be 
worth while to remember it. He would 
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venture to say, that with a duty on the 
foreign article of 10 per cent, the bronze 
manufactures of Birmingham would pot 
be ruined ; and that in a year hence the 
amount of duty paid, thongh it might ex- 
ceed 78/., would not be such as to cause 
the slightest apprehension. With respect 
to the question of the other hon. Member 
for Birmingham, he thought he had very 
wisely dissented from the opinion of his 
Colleague. The hon. Member had asked 
him the question which the noble Lord op- 
posite had asked him the other night— 
viz., whether he was prepared to fix any 
particular period when the protection now 
continued should terminate? That was a 
question for the consideration of Parliament, 
If the hon. Gentleman and those who re- 
presented the manufacturing interest should 
come forward and say that there should be 
a particular time at which such protection 
should absolutely cease, he was not at all 
sure that he would not acquiesce in their 
views. 

Mr. MUNTZ wished for free trade in 
the true sense of the word, and thought 
that as the duty had been reduced on the 
manufactured article, the duty on copper 
ore, araw material, should also be reduced, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that upon the 
question now before the House, he wished 
to observe that he had consulted a portion 
of his constituency residing in Birmingham, 
beeause he had, of course, been desirous of 
not advancing opinions on matters on which 
he did not possess the opinions of practical 
persons; and he could assure the House 
that, day by day, as the measure was more 
fully seen, so, day by day, did the opinion 
gain ground that distress must follow, if 
passed into a law; and that those who felt 
its effects would not easily be able to reco- 
ver the injury it must do them. In support 
of the statement made by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, he would read a letter to 
the House he had reecived from a person to 
whom he had applied for information: not 
feeling himself capable of affording a prac- 
tical opinion, he had obtained the judgment 
of one far better versed than himself in 
the matter. This letter, as he had before 
observed, would support the statement made 
by one of the Members for the town of 
Birmingham ; and it had emanated from 
one of the largest manufacturers in the 
place, who said he had also consulted 
several of the principal merchants there, 
and their conviction was, that in those 
cases— 

“ Where much manual Jabour was required, free 
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competition with France, Belgium, and Prussia, 
would be very injurious, and unless we obtained re- 
ciprocal favours, would, in many instances, be ruin- 
ous,” the labour there being so much cheaper. The 
writer added—“ The greater part of the Birming- 
ham and Sheffield articles are now prohibited from 
entering France; and on the remainder the du- 
ties are so great that very few of any kind are 
sent; pretty nearly the same is the case in Prussia 
and Belgium ; the duties on all English manufac- 
tured articles have been increased within the last 
few years in every country in Europe, and the 

atest possible efforts are being made by each 
Government to supply their own wants.” 
The document he had read might be taken 
as a true index of the opinion held by his 
constituents in the town of Birmingham, 
and fully corroborated the statement made 
by one of the hon. Members for that town. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN trusted 
that the hon. Member for Birmingham 
would not press his Amendment. At the 
same time he must say, that the Resolu- 
tio recognised a principle which by right 
should be extended to the farmer. Al- 
though the right hon. Baronet would not 
say when he would take off the remaining 
duties, he must ask what chance any other 
duty had of being maintained merely as a 
protection, and not as a revenue duty, now 
that the keystone—as hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite called it—of protection was gone. 
The right hon, Baronet said, he expected 
to see the time when the manufacturers 
would come and ask him to take off all re- 
maining protective duties ; but even there 
he showed more regard to the manufac- 
turers than he had done to the farmers, 
for he had not heard that the farmers had 
yet gone up in procession to the right hon. 
Baronet to implore him to take away their 
protection. As the right hon. Baronet 
claimed credit for being so far-sighted, 
perhaps he was also clear-sighted; in that 
case, the right hon. Gentleman would be 
conferring an obligation upon him (Mr. S. 
O’Brien), and his friends, by explaining by 
what process he proposed to distinguish 
buck-wheat meal from wheat meal. He 
would challenge any man, even the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Stamford, 
who generally saw as far into a millstone 
as any man, to distinguish the one from 
the other by their appearance. 

On the Question that the duty on Bronze 
Powder be 101., 
_ Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, it would be 
i the recollection of the House, that he 
had presented a petition, signed by 500 of 
the paper-stainers of the metropolis, com- 
plaining of the proposed reduction of duty 
on foreign paper. It was but fair that 
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some equivalent should be given to them ; 
and as bronze powder was an article much 
used in paper-staining, he would propose 
that it should be allowed to come in duty 
free. With regard to the reduction of the 
duty on foreign paper, he believed that the 
rich alone would be benefited by it. On 
the common paper the duty would be pro- 
hibitory, and the only paper that would 
come in would be that which would be used 
in such houses as those in Grosvenor- 
square. At the present moment, he was 
sorry to state, that a great number of the 
employers of these paper-stainers had 
given notice to their men, that they did 
not intend that any loss which might arise 
from the proposed reduction should come 
out of their profits, but that it should 
come out of the wages of those whom they 
employed. A manufacturer at Islington, 
who employed about sixty hands, had given 
such a notice; and in another establish- 
ment conditional orders had been accepted, 
the employers holding back one-fifth of the 
men’s wages until the Tariff was settled. 
In the event of its being passed, one-fifth 
would be deducted from the wages of these 
parties, and that he thought would be very 
unfair towards them. In 1842 the duty 
was ls. It was then proposed to reduce it 
to 3d. ; but, in consequence of representa- 
tions which were made to the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, it was allowed to remain 
unaltered. It was now proposed to re- 
duce it to 2d., and with such a duty the 
paper-stainers of this country believed that 
they would not be able to compete with the 
foreigner. On the best sort of paper made 
in this country there was an excise duty of 
24d., while the foreigner paid no excise 
duty at all; and he thought that if any 
alteration was to be made, the paper- 
stainers should at least be allowed to im- 
port bronze powder duty free, it being, as 
he had stated, much used in their trade. 
Sir G. CLERK said, he had recently 
received a deputation from the paper- 
stainers on the present subject, to whom 
he had explained that what they had to 
pay in this country in the way of excise 
duties did not by any means act as an in- 
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jury to them, in consequence of the extent 


of the virtual protection which their manu- 
facture enjoyed. With respect to the 
bronze powder of Birmingham, it had been 
admitted that that article had recently so 
much improved that it was now generally 
used in this country in preference to that 
of foreign production. That body had also 
allowed that with respect to design, the 
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foreign manufacturers generally excelled 
them; and the acknowledgment of infe- 
riority in this respect, on their parts, was 
calculated to encourage the public to pa- 
tronise the foreign manufacture in pre- 
ference to the home. But he considered 
that the best mode by which the manufac- 
turers of this country would improve in the 
matter of design, was by exposing them to 
compete with the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. AtperMAN THOMPSON considered 
the silk weavers, the hatters, the boot and 
shoe makers, as well as the paper-stainers 
and every other home manufacturer, would 
have equally to complain of this foreign 
competition. 

Motion agreed to. 

Upon the Question, that ‘‘ Butter the 
ewt. 10s. stand part of the Resolution,” 

Mr. GROGAN objected to any reduc- 
tion of the import duties upon butter. He 
said it formed, if he might so speak, almost 
the staple manufacture of many parts of 
Ireland, and that even with the present 
rate of duty the Irish farmers were barely 
able to compete with foreigners. How, 


then, he would ask, could they expect to 
do so when the duty was reduced from 21s. 
to 10s., as proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment ? He argued that the effect of 
this reduction would be to drive Irish but- 
ter almost entirely out of the market ; and 
he could not conceive how any Irish Mem- 
ber could with propriety support the pro- 
position of the Government to receive the 
duty. From the years 1827 to 1841, 
the exportation of Irish butter into Por- 
tugal had decreased from 29,909 ewt. to 
5,900 ewt., whilst the importation of fo- 
reign butter into this country during the 
same period had increased. Under these 
circumstances he thought it was not unrea- 
sonable to ask, that protection should be 
continued upon butter and cheese. In 
1842, when the Tariff was under considera- 
tion in that House, it was considered as an 
act of justice to Ireland, that the articles 
of butter and cheese should not be inter- 
fered with. He could not see now, why, 
under a pretext of impending famine, the 
Government should endeavour to deprive 
Treland of one of her most desirable sources 
of industry. He was surprised that Irish 
Members had not raised their voices against 
this proposition; but as they had not, he 
should do so, and should endeavour to ex- 
clude both cheese and butter from the Ta- 
riff. He should oppose the Motion. 

Sim G. CLERK was not surprised at 
the opposition of the hon. Member to the 
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proposed reduction of duty upon cheese 
and butter, especially when he considered, 
as had been observed by the hon. Member, 
that they formed the ‘staple manufacture 
of Ireland. The hon. Member had stated 
that no reduction was made in the duties 
upon these articles in the Tariff of 1842, 
because it would have been considered an 
act of injustice to Ireland to have done so, 
Now, he begged to state, that the sole 
ground upon which his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade and 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government resisted the Motion 
of the noble Lord opposite, was solely upon 
the ground of revenue, the amount of duty 
being 200,000/. per annum. He would 
refer the hon. Member, however, to the 
state of the butter trade up to the year 
1816, when the duty upon foreign butter 
was not more than 3s. per ewt., and up to 
which time the butter trade in Ireland 
flourished ; and looking to the increase in 
that trade in Ireland since 1816, he could 
not see reason to apprehend danger from 
the importation of foreign butter. The 
hon. Member had stated that the exporte- 
tion of Irish butter to foreign countries had 
decreased; but he had not stated the quan- 
tity which had been sent from Ireland into 
Great Britain. Now the fact was, that 
the article of butter being one of prime and 
necessary consumption in this country, had 
increased in a greater proportion than the 
increase of population. Unfortunately, in 
1825 there was no official account of the 
quantity of butter imported into this coun- 
try from Ireland; but it had been ascer- 
tained upon data on which perfect reliance 
might with safety be placed, that the quan- 
tity of butter imported into Great Britain 
from Ireland, from 1825 to 1837, had 
nearly doubled, being not less at the pre- 
sent time than 1,000,000 ewt. The price 
of foreign butter imported into Eng- 
land was, and always had been, regulated 
entirely by the price of the English mar- 
kets. It was well known that when trade 
was prosperous generally throughout the 
manufacturing districts, that a larger quan- 
tity of butter was required than this coun- 
try was able to produce ; it was, therefore, 
necessary for them to get a supply from 
other sources ; but he thought, that in- 
stead of the competition of the foreigner, 
in the article of butter, having an injurious 
effect upon the Irish producer, it would 
tend to stimulate him to greater exertions 
to improve by every means in his power 
the manufacture of so necessary an article 
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of life; and if this was the result, he could 
only say, that the Irish would have no- 
thing to apprehend from foreign compe- 
tition, more especially with a protective 
duty of 10s. per ewt., which he considered 
uite ample. He believed the result of 
this proposition would be, that Irish butter 
would be so improved as to be able to com- 
ete with the best foreign butter produced. 
He admitted, however, that, considering 
the article of butter to be one of necessity, 
the duty was only to be justified on ac- 
count of the large amount of revenue. 

Mr. J. TOLLEMACHE hoped the hon. 
Member for Dublin would press the ques- 
tion to a division; and if he did not, he 
should himself feel it necessary to take the 
sense of the House on the proposed duty. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, that the right 
hon. Baronet the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, had stated that, after all, 
the hon. Member for Dublin need not be 
alarmed, for no great deal of butter would 
be imported. This reduction involved the 
alternative, that if no more butter was 
imported than last year, there would be a 
loss of revenue ; but if there was double 
the quantity imported, it would compete 
successfully with our own production, which 
was deprived of protection. 

The CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Baronet had 
only considered the producers, but the Go- 
vernment would not forget the consumer. 
By this reduction revenue was risked, but 
he was confident that it would be made up 
by increased consumption ; nor would the 
increased importation injure the agricul- 
tural interest, for such an injury depended 
on the quantity produced at home, as com- 
pared with the importation; but when 
the quantity of butter consumed was 
considered, he was sure the hon. Baronet 
would feel that care should be taken that 
there should be no scarcity of that article. 
It was one of those articles which consti- 
tuted a comfort of the lower classes, and 
no such importation would ensue as would 
injure the agricultural interest. When he 
resisted the reduction of this duty on for- 
mer occasions, he did so distinctly on the 
ground of revenue, which was so large that 
he could not afford to lose it, but now that 
there was a relaxation of duties, it ought 
to be among the first. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: If, Sir, one 
argument more conclusive than another 
could have been produced why we should 
have rejected the proposition of the Go- 
Vvernment in vgard to this article, it was 
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that of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
G. Clerk) who begins by telling you that 
it is the staple manufacture of Ireland on 
which it is proposed to reduce the existing 
protection by one-half; and of which, as 
he believes, incredible as the statement 
appears, 1,000,000 ewt. are annually im- 
ported from Ireland into this country. 
Why, good God! Sir, the price of butter, 
as the right hon. Gentleman says, is 80s. 
per ewt.; and, if you are going to decrease 
the protection by 10s. on 1,000,000 ewt. 
of butter, the amount lost to Ireland—if 
Ireland suffers the whole loss—will amount 
to 500,0007. Well, Sir, and if you are 
not going to reduce the price of butter by 
taking off protection, of what good will the 
reduction be to the consumer? If the re- 
duction is to be productive of any ad- 
vantage to the English consumer, you must 
reduce the price by reducing the protec- 
tion. Therefore, I have a right to pre- 
sume that the object of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, and the object of this House in 
giving up an amount of duty little short of 
125,000/. per annum, must be to reduce 
the price of butter; and, if you do that, 
you must injure Ireland in a corresponding 
degree. I should have thought, Sir, that 
this was not the time when we should be 
disposed to carry any measures that could 
by possibility prove my nie to ‘Ireland. 
We are told, Sir, that Ireland is, if not in 
a state of actual famine, at least in great 
distress ; and we are called upon, and we 
willingly respond to that call, to vote a sum 
of 230,0001. for the purpose of relieving, 
by public expenditure, the people of that 
portion of the Empire. If the position of 
the sister country is then so critical a one, 
is this the moment, I ask, in which we 
ought to carry measures that may injure 
her to the amount of half a million sterling 
per year? Which are the counties that 
produce the greatest quantity of butter in 
Ireland? The county of Cork is, I believe, 
more celebrated than any other. [Hon. 
Mempers: Kerry and Carlow.] Well, 
Kerry, Cork, and Carlow. Now, what has 
been the statement made a few days ago, 
by one who ought to be a good authority 
upon Irish matters—the ‘‘ Times Commis- 
sioner?” We see it stated by the ‘‘ Times 
Commissioner,’’ that he had it from the au- 
thority of the secretary to the savings 
bank at Cork, that the small agriculturists 
—the conacre farmers, I believe they are 
called—the ‘‘ frieze-coats” of the county 
of Cork, within a circuit of twenty miles 
round the city, have laid by no less a sum 
2L2 
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than 200,000. in savings alone in the 
course of the last year. Upon this au- 
thority, we find that the small farmers of 
the county of Cork have saved 200,0001., 
which, we are told, amounts upon an 
average to 341. each. So that such is 
the flourishing state of the county of Cork 
under protective laws—under protection to 
the agriculture of Ireland, and protection 
to Irish produce of all descriptions—wheat, 
oats, and, above all, butter—that no less a 
number than 6,000 small farmers have 
been able to lay by from their savings 
341. each within a year. And are you 
now going, by making an alteration in 
those laws, to check the prosperity of that 
large number of industrious agriculturists ? 
I think, Sir, it would be unwise to choose 
this as the moment in which to withdraw 
protection from Irish butter. What says 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer)? Why, he tells us what- 
ever may be the duty upon butter, that 
exactly the same amount of Dutch butter 
will be imported? In God’s name, then, 
why not take the duty from the Dutch? I 
cannot understand the principle upon which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers are proceeding. 
They fling duties away in large sums— 
125,0007. on butter, and 70,0002. on 
cheese—without any object that I can un- 
derstand, unless it is to bring foreign pro- 
duce into competition with English and 
with Irish produce. I could understand 
them if they flung away the malt duty—a 
tax amounting to 60 per cent on the raw 
material; but they seem to be in no hurry 
to reduce that. The reduction of the duty 
on malt would be a measure of relief ex- 
elusively conferred upon the English pro- 
ducer and consumer. Yes, the drinkers 
of beer and the barley growers would 
divide the entire benefit, and therefore it is 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers will not for 
the world touch the Malt Tax. If the ob- 
ject of reducing duties is to relieve the 
consumer, I beg of hon. Gentleman to say 
whether they do not think a reduction of 
the duty upon tea would not be as advan- 
tageous to the consumer as a reduction of 
duty upon butter. Yet Her Majesty’s 
Ministers do not propose to reduce the duty 
upon tea; and why have they not made 
such a proposition? Why, for no reason 
that I can see, except that tea does not 
come into competition with the produce 
of Great Britain. Well, then, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ Oh, depend 
upon it, the reduction will not injure Ire- 
land ; Ireland has a protective duty of 3s. 
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Why, has the right hon. Gep. 


tleman forgotten that Great Britain was at 
war with almost the whole of Europe for 
twenty years before ; and was not that a 
sufficient protection to Ireland? Was there 
an opportunity of importing butter from 
Holland, or from any other country? These, 
Sir, are the reasons why I cordially coneur 
in the opposition to this article being ad. 
mitted into the schedule now before us. 
The House divided on the Question, that 
Butter 10s. ewt. stand part of the Resolu- 
tion:—Ayes 213; Noes 111: Majority 


fo2. 
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On the Question, that Button Metal for 
every 1001. value, 101. stand part of the 
Resolution, 

Mr. SPOONER objected to a reduc- 
tion of duty on foreign buttons. He was 
of opinion that unless protection was con- 
tinued for this branch of manufactures, 
our trade would suffer materially from 
German competition. He would not divide 
the House upon the subject, but content 
himself by recording his opposition to but- 
tons being included in the schedule. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that when the duty 
received on buttons was 151. per cent, the 
amount of revenue derivable therefrom had 
been 91. Under those circumstances, he 
could not see what apprehensions the but- 
ton manufacturers could feel by reducing 
the duty to 107. If his hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Spooner) 
thought the difference proposed would in- 
jure the trade, he (Sir R. Peel) could not 
agree with him, Ilis hon. Friend really did 
not give Birmingham fair play. 

Question agreed to. . 

On the Question, that Cotton Articles, 
or manufactures of cotton, wholly or in part 
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made up, not otherwise charged with duty 
for every 1001. value, 101. stand part of the 
the Resolution, 

Sir H. HALFORD said, that with re- 
gard to the abatement of duty on cotton 
stockings, from 20 to 10 per cent, the 
reduction would have a most injurious ten- 
dency upon an important article of manu- 
facture in the midland counties. As the 
Representative of an agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing district, and connected with 
land in the midland counties, he would op- 
pose any abatement of duty on cotton 
hosiery. The present was, he considered, 
a matter deeply interesting to agriculture 
in those counties, because the operatives 
employed in framework knitting in the 
counties of Leicester and Nottingham, re- 
sided for the most part in the country vil- 
lages in the vicinity of towns, and were 
dependent upon the poor rates levied upon 
land, and not upon manufactories, when 
out of employment. Thus, any abatement 
in duty likely to cause a less demand for 
home produce, would have the effect of ma- 
terially injuring this important branch of 
native industry. He could refer to docu- 


ments quoted in that House to show what 
opinion competent witnesses had formed 


with respect to the withdrawal of protec- 
tion from the framework knitters of the 
midland counties. The hon. Baronet read 
a portion of the evidence taken before a 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
state of the framework knitters in the 
counties of Leicester and Nottingham, and 
proceeded to say that 100,000 persons 
were employed in the manufacture of cotton 
hosiery, and that the sum of 2,287,000/. was 
annually paid in wages. The exports for the 
three years, including 1814-15-16, amount- 
ed to 575,872 dozen pairs, and the value to 
1,156,0221.; while during the ten years from 
1834 to 1843, the average declared value 
fell from 1,136,022/. to 410,4087. This 
falling-off was to be traced to Saxon com- 
petition; for the home consumer, to meet 
the low prices of the foreign article, resorted 
to the manufacture of a fraudulent article 
in order to compete successfully. The 
fruits of this competition resulted in an 
article of so inferior a description, that the 
manufacture got into discredit, and conse- 
quently the demand became gradually less 
and less. So successful had the Germans 
also been in producing gloves of a superior 
description, that gloves could be imported 
into England at half the price they sold 
for here. It was not at all unusual for a 
respectable London and New York house 
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to import gloves from Germany for the 
wholesale trade. The trade of the frame. 
work knitters had declined between 30 and 
40 per cent since 1815; and abundant 
evidence could be adduced to show the 
distress that prevailed among the persons 
employed in that branch of manufactures, 
If this abatement of duty took place, 
coupled with free trade in corn, the distress 
of the frameloom operatives would be eon. 
siderably augmented ; because the experi- 
ence of past years testified that when the 
price of provisions was low, wages declined 
in direct ratio; and the condition of the 
operative population became much aggra- 
vated. He saw nothing in anticipation but 
misery—that misery and ruin which would 
follow from the competition that would 
result from the proposed measure. There 
was much said on the subject of British 
industry, and on the skill and perseverance 
of British workmen ; that was all true ; but 
the persons who indulged in that species of 
argument, were not those who would feel 
the pressure—as that pressure could only 
be fully felt by the operative, whose inter- 
ests would be affected by the removal of 
that protection to which he was entitled, 

Mr. GISBORNE did not rise for the 
purpese of contradicting the statement 
made by the hon. Baronet 2s to the misery 
of the framework knitters; on the con- 
trary, he fully concurred with him that 
their situation could not be worse; but for 
many years previous he knew it had not 
been better. This knowledge he obtained 
from a long residence among them; and he 
feared that no measure could be introduced 
that would cause that branch of trade again 
to flourish. If anything could alleviate the 
misery which the hon. Baronet so truly 
described, it was, in his opinion, the opening 
of the ports, and giving to those suffering 
tradesmen food at the lowest price. He 
did not believe they were adverse to the 
proposed measures of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; he could say, that neither from 
his constituents, nor any other parties con- 
nected with the hosiery trade, had he re- 
ceived any remonstrance against those 
measures ; and he was firmly convinced 
that the only chance left for the revival of 
that branch of manufacture, was the carry- 
ing into immediate and full effect the system 
of unshackled free trade. 

CotoxeL ROLLESTON could not un- 
derstand the argument that if the operatives 
of the hosiery trade had suffered so much 
under protection, the reduction of protection 
one-half could remedy the evil which all 
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admitted to exist. He could not think how 
hon. Gentlemen who adopted such an argu- 
ment, could reconcile to their own minds 
what involved so apparent a contradiction. 
But, however they might reconcile it to 
their own minds, or endeavour at present 
to explain it away to the operatives, the 
time would come when their interests would 
be so materially affected as to convince all 
parties of their mistake. The subject then 
before the House was one of no ordinary 
interest, as it concerned a very large class 
of the community ; and, being so, it should 
not be hastily legislated on. It demanded 
serious attention—it required due consider- 
ation—especially when it was well known 
that of the working classes in manufac- 
turing districts, even in a single town, 
there were no less than one thousand fami- 
lies totally dependent for relief either on 
public charity or the workhouse. Under 
such circumstances, the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet should be well considered 
before ultimately decided on; a proposition, 
the tendency of which would be to effect a 
greater depression. For his part, after 


giving the subject due consideration, and 
knowing the injurious effects which must 


follow, he would enter against the reduc- 
tion of the present protection his most 
decided protest. 

Mr. R. M. MILNES would feel it his 
duty to divide the House on the subject. 
An unjust accusation had been thrown out 
against those on his side of the House, 
that because they were themselves deprived 
of protection they were indifferent about 
the interests of others. He was quite sure so 
unworthy a sentiment never passed through 
their minds. Before, therefore, they would 
give up the cause of the hosier and the 
handloom weaver; before they would de- 
clare their case hopeless, they should make 
an effort for the continuance of that pro- 
tection which they now enjoyed. 

Sm G. CLERK said, that the House 
must regret to hear of the melancholy 
picture that had been drawn by the hon. 
Baronet behind him (Sir H. Halford); but 
they must still remember that this was the 
state of things as they had existed under a 
system of complete protection. The hon. 
Member for Leicestershire had stated that 
the number of persons employed in the 
hosiery trade was 100,000; and that, a 
very short time ago, they had exported 
fs to the value of one million sterling. 

Sir H. Hatrorp: In 1815.] That in 
1815 they had exported goods to the value 
of one million sterling ; but that their ex- 
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ports had since been reduced to four hun- 
dred thousand pounds. He had attributed 
that falling-off to the fact of fraudulent 
goods having injured the character of Eng- 
lish goods in the foreign market. But 
the House would observe that the prosperity 
of the trade depended on its competition 
with the foreign trade; for if the labours 
of the framework knitters of Leicester 
and Nottingham were confined to the home 
market, they must remain in the greatest 
state of destitution ; 100,000 persons being 
employed in the trade. The only chance 
of improving their condition would be by 
giving them a foreign trade. It was useless 
to prevent the introduction into this country 
of hosiery goods, unless means were taken 
to give them a foreign market; otherwise 
they would do no good to the framework 
knitters of Leicester and Nottingham. The 
House must consider whether these mea- 
sures would have a tendency to extend the 
foreign trade. If so, they would confer a 
benefit on the framework knitters, as well 
as on the other manufactures of this coun- 
try. For it was not competition, which the 
hon. Member for Leicestershire said had been 
the cause of their misery, but their exclusion 
from foreign markets. Under these cir- 
cumstances, even if a complete protection 
were given them, and they were satisfied 
with the monopoly of the home market, 
they would be effectually prevented from 
introducing those improvements into the 
manufacture by which only they would be 
enabled to compete with foreign manufac- 
tures. The whole amount of duty received 
under the 20 per cent, had been only 700I., 
showing that it was quite insignificant. 
Believing that the continuance of the pro- 
tection would not in the slightest degree 
benefit the operatives, he could not consent 
to any alteration in the proposal. 

Mr. STRUTT had attended a great 
meeting of the manufacturers of the mid- 
land counties, a few years ago, at Derby, 
at which statements were made as to the 
condition of their trade; and those state- 
ments were equally unfavourable with 
those the House had now heard; and yet 
the object of that meeting was to petition 
for the abolition of the Corn Laws, and 
the general freedom of trade. The ground 
the manufactures took on that occasion 
was this. They said—‘‘We are now 
placed under certain disadvantages, com- 
pared to foreign countries, by the ope- 
ration of the Corn Laws, combined with 
the restrictions laid on our trade: we have 
thus been, from year to year, driven out of 
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foreign markets; our profits have been 
thereby reduced, and our operatives have 
been brought to the melancholy state in 
which they now are.” Their object was 
not to petition for any protection what- 
ever, but simply to ask that they should be 
placed on the same footing as the manufac- 
turers of other nations; that they should 
have the same means of obtaining food, 
and be placed exactly on the same footing; 
and then, they stated, they should not be 
afraid of entering into fair competition. 

Mr. WYNN ELLIS said, he had pre- 
sented a petition signed by 7,000 frame- 
work knitters, praying for the adoption of 
the measure of Government. He quite 
agreed in the statements that had been 
made as to the effect of those measures 
on the trade. In 1829 he had canvassed 
all parts of the town of Leicester, and 
nothing could exceed the misery and po- 
verty which then everywhere prevailed. 
The tales told him were perfectly horrible: 
all this existed under a state of protection, 
the great panacea of the day. 

Sir J. HOBHOUSE said, he had pre- 
sented a petition from the mayor and town- 
council of Nottingham, which had been 
agreed to unanimously—also a petition 
signed by 12,000 of the inhabitants of 
Nottingham—in favour of the measure ; 
and such was their confidence in those 
measures, that though they considered 
Government had not carried the principle 
to the full extent, namely, immediate 
repeal, yet, for the sake of the benefit 
which the measure would confer on the 
country generally, they begged that their 
own protection might be taken away. 
Though he (Sir J. Hobhouse) had received 
no communication on the subject, he was 
far from denying that distress prevailed at 
Nottingham. Since his connexion with 
that town, he had not known a single 
year, or portion of a year, in which such 
complaints had not been made; but this 
had been during the continuance of the 
protective system. There was something 
vicious in the system under which these 
attempts of the frame-work knitters had 
been carried on; they had been seeking to 
force a species of manufacture which could 
not be carried on advantageously under 
that system; and when the measures of 
Government were carried, they would at 
least have no more to complain of than 
any person engaged in other manufactures. 

Mr. W. MILES asked, if when the 
amount of protection was 20 per cent, 
Saxon hosiery came into this country, how 
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mnech more would come in when that pro. 
tective duty would be reduced to 10 
cent? Would not, he would ask, a very lar, 
quantity be imported? Would not, then, 
the Saxon trade deprive this country even 
of the advantage of a home market? 
Would not the natural consequence be the 
total ruin of the operatives in Nottingham 
on its reduction to 10 per cent? Total 
free trade, or the proposed reduction in the 
present protective duty for hosiery, must 
almost, if not altogether, drive the home 
manufacture out of the market. He 
hoped, therefore, an effort would be made 
on that occasion to allow those operatives 
to remain as they were; for if now they 
were not able to compete with the fo- 
reigner with a duty of 20 per cent, would 
it not be totally impossible for them to 
compete with him when it would be reduced 
one half ? 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE thought there 
should be a great distinction made be- 
tween the state of the trade and the state 
of the operative. Nothing could be more 
frightful than the condition of the operative. 
How came it to be so bad? Because he 
did not receive his full share of the profits. 
Did people suppose, were the duty raised 
to 40 per cent, it would at all be to the ad- 
vantage of the operative, that while the 
master manufacturer received 18s. a dozen, 
the operative only received his 8s. Was 
that a fair share for him to receive? Last 
year there was a law passed called the 
‘Ticket Act,” the carrying out of which, 
he thought, would be of great advantage; 
and believing it would be useful in its ope- 
ration, he would call on the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government to en- 
force that law, which, if properly adminis- 
tered, would confer great benefit. 

Viscount INGESTRE wished toknow, if 
at the meeting alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Strutt), there had been 
a single operative present to assert the 
claims of his class; if not, and the meeting 
consisted only of capitalists, he could view 
the proceedings only as an attempt to re- 
duce yet further the miserable pittance the 
men still had. 

Mr. FREWEN, in allusion to the re- 
mark of the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
declared his belief there was not a magis- 
trate in the county of Leicester who would 
not do his utmost to carry into effect the 
law of last Session. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that that hon. 
Gentleman would have them believe that 
all the distress had originated in the pro- 
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tection which was given to the stockingers; 
put he would like to know, if protection 
were that bane to the stockingers, how 
eame it that the Saxon, under protection 
the most. stringent, was able to enter into 
competition with the stockingers of Eng- 
land, so as to be able almost to drive them 
out of the market ? He apprehended 
there was no country in which manufac- 
tures were more stringently protected than 
in Saxony, and yet the result was, that 
Saxony was able to rival England, not only 
at home but in all the markets of the world. 
He recollected the account which was 
given by Mr. M‘Gregor, of the manufac- 
tures of Saxony, He stated that there 
stockings were made for 3d. a pair; while 
the Member for Nottingham told the House 
that there the charge was 8s. a dozen. He 
wanted to know how the stockinger of Not- 
tingham and of Leicestershire could, under 
a productive duty of 10 per cent, and charg- 
ing 8s. adozen for stockings, compete with 
the Saxon who could sell his stockings at 
3d. a pair, or 3s.a dozen? The hon. 
Member for Leicestershire had stated to 
the House that 100,000 persons were en- 
gaged in the stocking business. Was his 
noble Friend who asked protection for 


agriculture, prepared to try the experi- 
ment of free trade on the 100,000 stock- 
ingers ? 

The House divided on the Question— 
Ayes 190; Noes 102: Majority 88. 
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Hope, A. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hudson, G. 

Hurst, R. H. 
Hussey, T. 

Ingestre, Visct. 
Irton, 8. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
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Knightley, Sir C, 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord G. H. G. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 


{COMMONS} 


Irish Arms Bill. Yay 


Reported. Out Pensioners’ Payment (Greenwich and 
Chelsea). 

PgriTions PRESENTED. By several hon, Members, from 
an immense number of places, against Repeal of the Com 
Laws; and also from a great many in favour of 
of the Corn Laws.—By Mr. French, from the Rey, 
Browning Drew, Curate of Ballycahane, complaining of 
the Distribution of Church Patronage (Ireland).—By Sir 
Robert Harry Inglis, from Inhabitants of Sydenham, ang 
Members of the Committee of the Society for Promoting 
the Due Observance of the Lord’s Day, for Better Obsery. 
ance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Goulburn, from Chancellor, 
Master, and Scholars of the University of Cambridge; by 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, from Clergy of the Deanery of 
Chelke, and Inhabitants of the Parish of Llandrillo-yn. 
thos; and by Mr. Sotheron, from Clergy of the Deanery 
of Aubury, against Union of Saint Asaph and Bangor 


Maclean, D. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Miles, P. W. 8. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. 8S. 
Palmer, R. 

Pigot, Sir R. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. G. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shaw, rt. hon, F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tollemache, J. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, H. 8. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Williams, T. P. 
Yorke, hon. E. T, 


Brooke, Lord 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Churchill, Lord A. S. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clifton, J. T. 

Cole, hon. H. A. 
Compton, H. C. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Deedes, W. 


Dioceses.—By Lord George Bentinck, from Grand Jurors 
of the County of Tipperary, against the Corn Importation 
Bill.—From Electors of the Borough of Bridport, for 
Commercial Reform.—By Sir Robert Peel, from Mer. 
chants, Brokers, and Traders of the City of London, fora 
Speedy Adjustment of the proposed M pecting 
Customs and Corn Importation. —By Sir Robert Peel, 
from Persons engaged in Linen Manufacture (Ireland), 
for Free Trade.—From Dealers in Tea and Inhabitants of 
Tooting, for Alteration in Duties on Tea.—By Sir How. 
ard Douglas, from the Liverpool Shipowners’ Association, 
against the proposed Measure respecting Timber.—By Mr. 
Hume, from Dealers in Tobacco, in Ryde, for Reduction 
of Dutyon Tobacco.—By Lord John Manners, from Mas- 
ter, Wardens, and Commonalty of Watermen and Light. 
ermen, in favour of the Bequests for Pious and Charitable 
Purposes Bill.—By Mr. Hume, from Inhabitants of the 
Parish of Marylebone, for Alteration of Law of Blas- 
phemy.—By Sir Benjamin Hall, from Vestrymen of the 
Parish of St. Pancras, against Union with other Parishes. 
—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Millworkers in 
Dundee, for Inquiry into Il Treatment of Girls in Facto- 
ries.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Inhabitants of 
the City of London, for Alteration of the Funding Sys 
tem.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Lazarus Jakes, 
for Inquiry into Proceedings against him as Overseer of the 
Parish of Swaffham.—By Mr. Hume, from Members of 
the Society of Master Carpenters, for Alteration or Repeal 
of the Metropolitan Buildings Act.—By Viscount Alford, 
from Protestant Dissenters of Ridgmount, against Enrol- 
ment of the Militia—-By Viscount Alford, from Wil- 
liam Cole, for a Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Offi- 
cers.—By Mr. Ormsby Gore, from Grand Jury of Sligo, 
for Alteration of Law respecting Railways (Ireland).—By 
Mr. French, from Trustees of the Darlington Savings’ 
Bank, for Alteration of the Savings’ Banks Act. 





Duncombe, hon. 0. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Fellowes, E. 

Finch, G. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Floyer, J 

Forbes, W. 

Fox, 8. L. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Grogan, E. 

Hall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heathcote, G, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinde, J. H. Halford, Sir H. 
Hodgson, R. Packe,.C. W. 


Further consideration of the Tariff ad- 


jurned till Monday. 
House adjourned. 


TELLERS, 


IRISH ARMS ACT. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE begged to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary for the Home Department whether the 
attention of the Government’ had been di- 
rected to the facilities which the Irish 
Arms Act afforded to the ill-disposed, to 
possess themselves unlawfully of arms; and 
if the Government had it in contemplation 
to bring in any measure to amend that Act, 
especially as regarded the provisions for 
registering arms. 

Sm J. GRAHAM was understood to 
observe, that the Irish Arms Act would 
expire in the course of the present Session, 
He certainly admitted that all the benefit 
anticipated from the passing of that Act 
had not been realized; nor was it, on the 
other hand, attended with the evils that 
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some hon. Gentlemen apprehended. He 


was afraid that, in the present circum- 
stances of Ireland, it would not be possible 
to leave that country without some enact- 
ment with regard to the possession of arms; 
and he saw no reason why the Government 
should not propose its renewal (so we un- 
derstood) with proper amendments. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. SHAW begged to ask the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government a 
question in respect of the Bill for the pre- 
yention of crime in Ireland. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had the other 
night, at the request of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell), and contrary 
to the usual course, agreed to follow the 
precedent set by Lord Althorp, with re- 
ference to a Bill of a similar nature; and 
instead of reading the Bill a first time, as a 
matter of course, on coming from the House 
of Lords, to have it printed, and then give 
notice of the first reading. In that case, 
the Bill had been passed in the House of 
Lords on Friday the 22nd of February, 
1833; and Lord Althorp at once moved 
that it should be printed, and gave notice 
that he would move the first reading on 
the Wednesday following, the 27th, and 
he moved it accordingly on that day. In 
1833, Parliament had not met till the 
29th of January. In the present year, 
Parliament met on the 22nd of January. 
The Bill passed not till Friday last, the 
13th of March; and the question he (Mr. 
Shaw) would then ask the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel), was, whether in point 
of the time of proceeding with the Bill, he 
would follow the precedent of Lord Althorp; 
or at what time the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) would proceed with the 
Bill ? 

Sim R. PEEL believed, that, on the oc- 
casion referred to by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department introduced the 
Bill, and immediately moved that it should 
be printed. It was true that in answer to 
% question put by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Cork, the other 
evening, he stated that he thought it de- 
sirable that the precedent which had been 
so recently established should in the pre- 
sent case be followed. He also stated that 
it was his earnest wish to name the earliest 
day for the consideration of this measure. 
But the right hon, Gentleman must have 
heard the prayer of the petition which he 
presented this very evening, stating that 
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the greatest inconvenience, was experienced 
from the measures of the Government not 
being decided upon. He was most anxious 
to proceed with those measures, though he 
was far from imputing any wish on the 
part of any hon. Member to occasion un- 
necessary delay. He had already stated 
that he was willing to postpone the consi- 
deration of the sugar duties, in order to 
give precedence to the Irish Bill. He did 
not know whether the House would conclude 
the debate on the Tariff to-night. He had 
hoped they might. He had fixed the se- 
cond reading of the Corn Bill for to-morrow 
(Tuesday), He would then name the earliest 
possible day for the first reading of the 
Irish Life Protection Bill, and he was de- 
termined to proceed with it as rapidly as 
he could. 


ERROR, IN ENLISTING SOLDIERS. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE was desirous of 
asking a question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War. He under- 
stood that a soldier of the 8th Regiment 
had been brought to court-martial for de- 
sertion, and that he in his defence pleaded 
that, strictly speaking, he was not a sol- 
dier; that he had not been duly and le- 
gally enlisted; because by the Mutiny Act 
it was provided that when a man was en- 
listed he must be attested by a magistrate 
acting in and for that district. In the case 
he was mentioning, it appeared that the 
soldier had been enlisted in one county, 
and was attested in another. It was con- 
sidered that this enlistment was not legal, 
and the consequence was that he was im- 
mediately discharged. It appeared that 
there were no less than 5,000 or 6,000 
men in the same position. No less than 
400 out of 1,500 of the Grenadier Guards 
had been liberated on that ground. Other 
soldiers had also left their regiments—for 
he could not call it desertion—on the same 
ground—namely, that they were not le- 
gally soldiers at all. Now he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
at War, what was the course of conduct 
which the Horse Guards meant to pursue ? 
and to submit the question to him whe- 
ther it would not be desirable to bring in a 
short Bill to confirm these enlistments ? 
He understood that another course had 
been suggested, which was to compel the 
men who had thus been brought into the 
army to refund the money they had re- 
ceived, and to make them pay for their 
accoutrements. But that was a course 
which he believed would not be so effectual 
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as the passing a short Bill to make the at- 
testations legal. By the present law a 
man who had served in the army twenty- 
one years was entitled to a pension; and 
some of these men who had been impro- 
perly attested, but having served a consi- 
derable term of years, were alarmed, lest 
they should lose their pensions. He did 
not believe the Government would take any 
such advantage; but the fear existed, be- 
cause what was good for one was good for 
the other, and it might be urged against 
the men that they, not having been legally 
enlisted, were not entitled to any pension. 
Many of these men had already served ten, 
and in some cases fifteen years, and they 
were afraid that all that period of service 
would be lost, in consequence of their hay- 
ing been enlisted in one county, and attest- 
ed in another. He was quite sure that the 
Government were prepared to set these 
things square on the best plan possible, 
which he believed would be by bringing in 
a short Bill. It was quite clear that some- 
thing should be done for the sake of those 
men who had already faithfully served a 
great number of years in the service of 
their country. 

Mr.S. HERBERT said, it was perfectly 
true that within the last few days a great 
number of applications from soldiers in the 
Horse Guards had been received, which 
had been correctly described by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. But it was not the 
case that any soldier had, upon such ap- 
plication as stated, been informed that the 
parties alluded to would be deprived, after 
years of hard service, of their future pen- 
sions. On the contrary, every soldier, 
notwithstanding his enlistment might be 
illegal, by continuing in the service, would 
have the full benefit of his past services, 
and would receive his pension under the 
regulations that now existed. With re- 
spect to the request which had been made, 
that a claim should be advanced against 
soldiers who were about to leave the army, 
he thought that nothing could possibly be 
more unjust to the soldiers. | Whether 
there were or were not in the army so 
great a number of persons as the hon. 
Gentleman thought could claim their dis- 
charge on the ground of this technical 
flaw, he was not prepared to say. The 
subject was one of very great importance; 
it was under the consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and, at a future pe- 
riod, he should be able to state what their 
decision was. 

Subject at an end. 


{COMMONS} 
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FEVER (IRELAND)—GOVERNMENT 
MEASURES. 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN wished to 
ask the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, who 
had brought in a Bill with reference to the 
fever prevailing in Ireland, whether he 
had any objection to state when the dis. 
cussion on that Bill would be taken, and 
whether the second reading, which was 
fixed for this evening, would come on. 

Sir J. GRAHAM was understood to 
say that he really hoped the second reading 
of this Bill would come on to-night, even 
if it were after twelve o'clock. He hoped 
the hon. Member would allow the second 
reading of the Bill to proceed. It was his 
earnest desire to give the House the fullest 
opportunity of discussing the Bill. 

Mr. W.SMITH O’BRIEN said, his object 
was not somuch to discuss the Bill, as to call 
the attention of the House to the measures 
which were required on other grounds than 
the representations of Government. The 
obvious course to be adopted was that re- 
commended by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, to send the starving people supplies 
of food, and thereby avert the necessity of 
sending them physic. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, he had read the 
Papers which had been laid on the Table 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), 
and since printed; and the inference he 
drew from them certainly was, first, that 
what the Irish people wanted was not 
physic, but food, to prevent the impending 
famine, and what arose as a consequence; 
and, in the next place, that no time was 
to be lost. If they were to go through 
the debate on corn, and the Tariff, before 
they had an opportunity of discussing the 
question whether any further measures 
besides fever hospitals were required, the 
delay would be a most unfortunate one. 
He must ask the right hon. Baronet to 
give the House the opportunity, when the 
Bill went into Committee, of discussing 
whether any ulterior measures, with the 
view of giving food rather than physic, 
were not desirable. He should then move, 
either as an Amendment, or an additional 
clause to the Bill— 

“That, in order to avert the impending famine 
from the people of Ireland, it is expedient to en- 
large the provisions of the Irish Poor Law, so as 
not merely to secure medical relief to the poor m 
the sick hospitals, but, likewise, by timely supplies 
of food, to prevent their being reduced to that 
state of starvation.” 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, that the doeu- 
ments which the hon. Member had referred 
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to proved to demonstration that no time 
should be lost in providing a suitable re- 
medy to prevent the progress of fever in 
Ireland ; and he hoped the hon. Member 
would concur in thinking that this mea- 
sure was most pressing, however important 
and necessary other measures might be to 
which he had referred. The alteration of 
the Irish Poor Law was certainly a very 
important question; and if the hon. Mem- 
ber wished it to be discussed, it might be 
made the subject of a future and substan- 
tive Motion. But he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not allow it to interfere with this 
question of providing the means of arrest- 
ing the progress of fever—a measure in 
which there ought to be no delay whatever. 
He might state, in reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Finsbury 
with respect to the supply of food, that in 
eases of urgent necessity, very ample ar- 
rangements had been made by the Govern- 
ment to meet that necessity; and when the 
proper time arrived, Government would 
ask for the sanction of Parliament to the 
steps which had been taken, availing them- 
selves of their responsibility to make such 
provision. , 

Mr. HUME hoped the Government 
would not think of distributing food: what 
the Irish people wanted was employment. 
He hoped that no gratuitous distribution 
would be made, except in cases of very 
urgent necessity; and the line might be 
drawn pretty accurately. He wished strongly 
to protest against the idea of making the 
whole populace of Ireland a nation of pau- 
pers. Let employment be given them: 
that was what was wanted. 

Sm J, GRAHAM: What the Govern- 
ment proposes to do is to give them labour 
whereby an opportunity will be afforded 
them of obtaining wages; and in addition 
to that, facilities will also be given them 
for obtaining food for the wages so earned, 
at a very reasonable price. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: That is just what 
the Irish Members desire; but I must 
also remind the right hon. Baronet, that 
not a shilling of the sums voted for public 
works, or of the money subscribed for the 
construction of railways, has as yet been 
laid out. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, it appeared from 
all the Reports that the fever owed its 
origin to want of food. To provide labour 
must be a work of time ; and he wanted to 
know why the poor Irish and the poor 
English should receive different treatment 
under the same Government? In England, 
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if a number of the labouring people were 
destitute, the law provided them a mainte- 
nance at once; and if a poor man died 
from starvation, after his application for 
relief was refused, the officers refusing 
were, in the eyes of the law, guilty of mur- 
der. But in Ireland it appeared that hun- 
dreds and thousands of destitute people 
might die from starvation, and no law was 
violated. He was astonished that the Irish 
Members could be quiet under such cireum- 
stances ; if he were an Irish Member, the 
English Parliament should have no rest 
so long as such a state of things existed. 
So far from condemning the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. W. 8S. O’Brien) 
who gave vent the other night to his feel- 
ings in terms which the occasion demanded, 
he admired him for the spirit he had dis- 
played. He wished it to be explained why 
a different course of policy should be 
adopted with regard to the two countries. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Montrose as to the desirableness of 
giving the people work, and he would sup- 
port any measure having that object. But 
it was now apparent, from the official returns 
which Government had received, that 
throughout Ireland the most frightful dis- 
tress prevailed; and from whom did this 
information come? From the medical 
officers of the poor-law districts in Ireland, 
who had opportunities not only of obtain- 
ing information from the infirmaries and 
dispensaries in the country, but were well 
acquainted with the state of the poor in the 
various districts in which they practised. 
Now the right hon. Baronet at the-head of 
Her Majesty’s Government stood better 
with the people of England in respect of 
this subject than any other Member of the 
House. In the first week of November, 
foreseeing what was likely to arise, the 
right hon. Baronet had proposed that the 
ports of the country should be opened ; and 
because he could not carry such a proposal, 
he resigned his office in the Government. 
Such conduct was in the highest degree 
commendable ; and he for one envied the 
feelings the right hon. Baronet must ex- 
perience at that moment. The public ex- 
pected that when the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the city of London had an oppor- 
tunity of forming an Administration, he 
would have done so, and would have acted 
upon the principles which he propounded in 
his letter to his constituents. Instead, 
however, of doing so, after some petty 
squabble, the noble Lord abandoned the 
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the predictions which the right hon. Baro- 
net made at the close of the last year had 
since been fulfilled. Now, he should like 
to ask the hon. and learned Recorder for 
Dublin, whether he was satisfied that the 
accounts with regard to the deplorable con- 
dition of the people of Ireland the right 
hon. Baronet had given to the House were 
not exaggerated ? He should propose that 
the Poor Law should be at once amended 
in preference to their passing any fever 
Bills. If that were not done, or if it were not 
distinctly stated why a different rule of con- 
duct was to be observed by the Imperial Par- 
liament towards the poor of the one country 
and of the other; until that statement were 
made, he for one (although he acknow- 
ledged that what the Government was 
doing with respect to supplying the Irish 
poor with fever hospitals was very right 
and proper), thought that one paramount 
duty was being neglected, namely, that the 
law should be made to provide for the poor 
of Ireland. It was admitted by nearly 
every one who had furnished these sta- 
tistics, that the cause of fever was to be 
found in the deficiency of food, or the bad 
quality of it. He had stated on a previous 


night that prevention was better than cure, 


and he considered it the Government’s 
bounden duty to adopt such measures as 
would, for the time coming, render the 
sister country less liable to the visitations 
of famine, and, consequently, of fever. 
Sm R. PEEL: Sir, I do hope that 
the House will not be led into a debate, 
the effect of which must necessarily be to 
postpone the consideration of that measure 
which it is understood is to oceupy our 
attention this evening. The hon. Gentle- 
man and the House will recollect that the 
Tariff provides for the remission or the re- 
peal of duty on many articles of subsistence 
—and that, so soon as the Tariff shall have 
received the sanction of this House, that 
is to say, so soon as the Resolutions affirmed 
by the Committee shall have been reported, 
there will be the opportunity on the part 
of the Government, with respect to every 
article excepting those in the Corn Bill, of 
immediately making an order for remitting 
the duty on those articles in bond. There- 
fore, the more haste we can make in pas- 
sing the Tariff, the more are we prepared 
to provide the people of Ireland with free 
access to many articles of subsistence ; 
and I do hope, therefore, that however im- 
portant or interesting this subject may be, 
the House will not allow itself to be led 
away from the debate which is immediately 
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connected with our progress in supply. 
ing the people of Ireland with food. [ do 
assure the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Serope), 
that there cannot be a matter of higher im. 
portance than that to which he has ad. 
verted, namely, what shall be the claim or 
rights on the part of the destitute poor of 
Treland to relief. I am sure the hon. Gen- 
tleman must recollect what difficulty the 
noble Lord had in passing the Irish 
Poor Law Bill, in applying those quali- 
fications which that Bill imposes; and 
how many persons there were professing, 
and I believe feeling, the deepest interest 
in the welfare of Ireland, who did offer to 
that Bill, even with all its qualifications 
and restrictions, their most strenuous Oppo- 
sition, thinking that the tendency of it was 
rather to interfere with the current of pri- _ 
vate charity, and to lower, rather than to 
improve, the condition of the Irish people, 
If you are to go on the ground of the ab- 
solute right to relief of the destitute in 
Ireland, I can only say, that you will be 
opening a question which, as regards their 
social condition, will be attended with the 
most serious consequences. In the present 
case, I would strongly advise the House 
not to attempt any legislative rule as to 
the principles on which relief is to be given. 
It requires very great tact and discretion 
on the part of the Executive; and, if youat- 
tempt to apply any general principle as to 
the relief you will give, or the regulations 
on which you will give it, you will find that 
utterly impossible. In the case of a num- 
ber of rich landed proprietors living to- 
gether, surely Government has a right to 
throw upon them the duty of providing re- 
lief, and the responsibility of refusing to 
do so, supposing they did refuse. But, on 
the other hand, there may be in remote 
districts, as in Galway or Nenagh, an ab- 
solute necessity for Government interfer- 
ence, neglecting all such other modes of 
relief. The circumstances of different dis- 
tricts and parishes are so various, that no 
legislative rule can be laid down. You 
had much better trust Government with 
the discretion. You had much better not 
ask them what the principles are on which 
they propose to act in this matter, in order 
that persons may not take advantage of 
that knowledge when applying for relief. 
Let us, in some cases, encourage private 
liberality ; in others, dispense with it; 
hoping that there will be no abuse of the 
authority we assume; and hereafter we 
shall come down to Parliament, lay the 
whole case before you, and ask for an i- 
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demnity, if indemnity be required. That 
js the course which has been pursued in 
former cases. There was no jealousy on 
the part of the Executive Government; and 
if the emergency was one requiring 80 
much tact and local knowledge in the ap- 
plication of a remedy, for the purpose of 
not establishing a precedent, and prevent- 
ing dangerous abuses, the House was in- 
duced to leave it in the hands of Govern- 
ment. I assure the House that the fullest 
information with reference to every farthing 
that is granted will be hereafter given 
them. But, on the other hand, consider- 
ing what effect the passing of these Reso- 
lutions, which embody so many articles of 
food, will have upon trade, upon employ- 
ment, and upon the supply of articles of 
food, I hope that Gentlemen will have 
some control upon those feelings of sym- 
pathy which do them so much honour; and, 
seeing the advantage that is to be gained 
by the House deciding upon the great com- 
mercial questions that are now before it, I 
hope we shall endeavour to abstain from 
being needlessly led aside from their con- 
sideration. 

Captain JONES believed that no ap- 
plications for relief in Ireland had been re- 
fused. In the beginning of January, the 
number of persons in the poor house, re- 
ceiving relief, was smaller than it was at 
the same period in the year before, by at 
least five per cent ; and it had been gra- 
dually falling off. 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN said, he 
did not see how the reduction of the duty 
on butter, silks, and other articles in the 
Tariff, could have any effect on the relief 
of the Irish poor. He did not believe the 
measures of Government were sufficient for 
the purpose in view. Of course, after the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet, that 
he took on himself the full responsibility of 
making provision for the distress, he was 
not entitled to make any further observa- 
tions; but he must enter his protest 
against the House considering anything of 
more importance than the relief of the Irish 
destitute poor. 

Subject at an end. 


RECENT REDUCTIONS OF DUTY. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK had given notice 
to the right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Treasury that he would ask a question 
with reference to the discussion coming on 
that night. From a recent return to the 
House, as to the effect of the total aboli- 
tion of the excise duties on auctions and 
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glass, it appeared that there had been a 
reduction of 450 excise officers, and a re- 
duction in the cost of the excise of 52,6361. 
The total amount of excise duties on auctions 
and glass had been estimated at 900,0000. 
in round figures—308,000/. in auctions, 
and 642,000/. in glass. The question he 
had to ask was one very pertinent to the 
matter now before the House—whether 
similar happy results had ensued from the 
reduction upon customs duties which had 
taken place between 1842 and the present 
time; and, further, whether the right hon. 
Baronet estimated that a reduction of Cus- 
tom-house officers and of the expense of 
maintaining them might be fairly expected 
from the reductions in customs duties now 
under consideration ? 

Sir R. PEEL: Perhaps the House will 
recollect that when I proposed the entire 
reduction of the auctions and glass duties, 
I gave as a reason for the total reduction 
of those duties not only the immense ad- 
vantage that there would be in the case of 
the excise duties on the total abolition of 
all interference with the ordinary course of 
business by the Excise, thus permitting the 
freest scope to the ingenuity, and skill, 
and capital of all men engaged, and all 
others who might be inclined to engage in 
the manufacture of glass; but I stated 
that there would also be this advantage from 
the total repeal of the existing excise duty, 
namely, that you could altogether dispense 
with that establishment of excise officers 
who have been employed in the superin- 
tendence of the trade and the duties. And 
that result has followed in the case of the 
auction and glass duties. My noble Friend 
has quoted, very correctly, the number of 
officers whose services have been dispensed 
with, and the saving that has been made 
upon their salaries ; and I must say, that 
that document is a conclusive proof of the 
advantage, when the revenue will admit of 
it, of making a total reduction of certain 
duties, rather than in spreading your re- 
ductions over many, which continues the 
interference of the Excise with the ordinary 
occupations of manufacturers, and also 
makes it necessary to keep up nearly the 
same amount of officers for the purpose of 
superintending the trade and collecting 
a diminished amount of revenue; and, 
therefore, Sir, I think nothing can be 
more satisfactory than that document, in 
so far as the excise is concerned. Then 
my noble Friend asks me this ques- 
tion: as customs duties, of at least an 
equal amount, have been either materially 
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reduced or repealed, has there been a say- 
ing in the establishment of the Customs, 
both in respect to the number of officers 
and their salaries, at all equivalent in 
amount to the reduction which has taken 
place in the Excise? I am bound at 
once to tell my noble Friend, there has 
not been a corresponding reduction, and 
that, in point of fact, from the course 
of trade, there cannot be such a cor- 
responding reduction. Because, when you 
reduce a customs duty, even if you re- 
peal it altogether, you do not at all dis- 
pense with the obligation of the ship bring- 
ing in the duty-free article reporting itself, 
being placed in charge, and an entry being 
made of the duty-free goods, equally with 
the entry which is required for goods sub- 
ject to duty. You require it for two pur- 
poses. Firstly, for a statistical purpose ; 
for a correct account of consumption and of 
the amount of the goods imported into this 
country. And when we proposed in 1844 
a total repeal of the duties on many arti- 
cles of customs, it was objected to us that 
there would not be the same opportunity as 
before existed of ascertaining the consump- 
tion of food. We saw then that we should 
take a correct account of the articles of 
food brought into this country. Another 
reason why this superintendence should 
continue was, that they should take precau- 
tion lest any articles repealed be imported 
without notice. For instance, they could 
not permit cotton to be brought in without 
some superintendence. The ship bringing 
in the goods must be taken under charge, 
and an entry of the goods taken. In the 
case of the repeal of the customs duties 
there has not been, and there cannot be, 
the same reduction of the establishment 
which has taken place in the Excise. But 
I will administer some consolation to my 
noble Friend, by showing him what has 
been the increase of trade in consequence 
of the reduction of the duties. That in- 
crease of trade implies an increase in the 
Customs establishment, and although we 
do not gain the advantage which we give 
in the Excise, yet we have an equivalent 
advantage of very great importance; and I 
hold in my hand an account with respect 
to the principal ports in this country of the 
number of ships with cargoes from abroad, 
which entered into these ports, and the 
number of entries. So desirous am I of 
affording every information on a subject of 
this kind that I would rather move for a 
return of the number of ships and of the 
number of entries. But the following ac- 
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count will show what has taken place with 
regard to the increase or suspension of 
trade. Contemporaneously with the Re. 
port of the Customs Duties, here is an ge. 
count of the number of vessels which ep. 
tered into the principal ports with car. 
goes from foreign countries, and the number 
of entries at the Custom-house :— 





Ships with car- 
goes from foreign 
ports. 


Number 
of 
entries, 


Ports. Years. 





6370 
7521 
3285 
3900 
612 
908 
261 
307 
312 
415 
280 
418 


1842 
1845 
1842 
1845 
1842 
1845 
1842 
1845 
1842 
1845 
1842 
1845 


484,000 
567,000 
188,000 
220,000 
22,000 
30,000 
21,700 
30,219 
7,700 
9,600 
22,000 
380,700 


London 
Liverpool... 
Neweastle . 
Dublin...... 
Dundee 


Glasgow ... 











at gute ete eaten te 





Therefore, my noble Friend will see that 
there has been an immense increase of 
trade in the country, that there was a much 
greater number of ships and entries in the 
latter year than in the former, a circum. 
stance which prevents any decrease in the 


Customs establishment, because a much 
greater number of officers are required for 
the purpose of making the entries. But 
though there may not be that advantage in 
reducing the customs duties which we 
have in reducing the excise duties, yet I 
prove that we have a corresponding ad- 
vantage. 


CUSTOMS AND CORN IMPORTATION 
REPORT. 


The further proceedings on the Report 
of the Customs and Corn Importation Re- 
solutions was resumed. 

On the Question, that Hops, the ewt., 
21. 5s., stand part of the Resolution, 

Mr. PLUMPTRE said, this was a sub- 
ject of deep and paramount importance to 
the county he had the honour to represent, 
and with which, of course, he was prinei- 
pally conversant, though he had every rea- 
son to believe that the matter was of equal, 
if not of greater magnitude, as respected 
Sussex and other hop-growing counties. In 
1842 the duty on the import of hops had 
been reduced from 8/. 10s., or 91., to 
41, 10s.; but the latter sum was certainly 
acceded to by the hop-growers, as not an 
inadequate amount of protection. It was 


now proposed, however, to reduce the duty 
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from 41. 10s. to 21. 5s.; and the hop- 
growers were universally of opinion, that 
under such a duty they would be utterly 
mable to maintain a competition with the 
foreign producer. It should be recollected 
the home hop-grower had to pay an excise 
duty of 11. per ewt., a burden which, of 
course, the foreign producer had not to 
bear, and which, therefore, operated, pro 
tanto, in favour of the foreigner, and against 
the home producer. The real amount of 
protective duty on the English hops was 
therefore reduced to 25s. per ewt.; a duty 
entirely inadequate to protect the hop plan- 
ter of this country. Those who were ac- 
quainted with the growth of hops knew 
that it required some time to bring the 
article to perfection; and that bringing a 
plantation into a state fit for production 
was attended with heavy preliminary ex- 
penses. Moreover, large sums were in- 
vested in the building of vast houses in 
which to dry the hops, so that a great 
amount of capital was invested in the rais- 
ing of hops. There were from 20,000 to 
30,000 acres occupied in the raising of 
hops in Kent alone. And it was a most im- 
portant consideration in connexion with this 
subject, and showed how inseparable from 
the question of protection were the inter- 
ests of labour—that in the growth of hops, 
at least 81. more per acre were expended 
than in the cultivation of any other species 
of arable land; that is, that where 10J. per 
acre was expended in the wages of labour 
in the growth of hops, only 21. per acre 
would be expended in the same way in the 
cultivation of wheat or any other grain. 
The labour likewise engaged in the raising 
of hops was not that of men alone, but of 
women and children. So that, in fact, in 
the hop districts, large populations had 
grown up around and arisen from the hop 
plantations in which they were engaged. 
The reduction of the duty would, by ex- 
posing the hop planters of this country to 
& ruinous competition, inflict irreparable 
injury on their interests. It was but 
justice, therefore, that, under such cireum- 
stances, if the customs duty were to be thus 
ruinously reduced in favour of the foreigner, 
at least the excise duty should be propor- 
tionally reduced in favour of the home 
grower, who then might have some chance 
of success in an otherwise hopeless com- 
petition. It was of great importance to 
bear in mind, in this question, that the 
consumer would not be benefited one jot 
by the reduction of duty. So small was 
the quantity of hops employed in brewing 
VOL, LXXXIV, {ftir} 





of beer, that when the effect of the duty 
was taken in detail, the reduction of the 
duty could not have the effect of lowering 
the price in any perceptible degree—cer- 
tainly not more than one farthing per gal- 
lon; while, on the other hand, there was 
the certainty of irreparable injury—the 
prospect of utter ruin to an interest which 
proved the source of abundant employment 
to the poor, and in which large sums were 
invested. He pressed these considerations 
humbly, but earnestly, on the attention of 
the Government. 

Sm R. PEEL did not know that, he 
could add anything to that which he stated 
when this subject was brought under con- 
sideration by the hon. Member for Sussex, 
in the year 1842. It was stated that the 
duty being 91. per ewt. in 1842, it was re- 
duced to 41. 14s. 6d. per ewt. Alarms of 
the same nature as those expressed by the 
hon. Member for Kent were then expressed, 
that hops would then cease to be cultivated, 
and that the people would cease to be 
employed. But it appeared that, during 
the three years which had elapsed since 
1842, only two ewt. of foreign hops had 
been brought in, while the duty which had 
been paid had not exceeded 10/. in the 
three kingdoms. He apprehended that 
the countries from which any formidable 
competition could be expected were very 
distant from this. Some hops, he believed, 
were grown in the United States; but 
they could not stand a long voyage, and 
were very much inferior to those grown 
in Kent. The produce of Kent, with the 
duty of 11. per ewt., could enter into com- 
petition with the produce of America, or 
any foreign country. The introduction of 
hops into this country from any other had 
been hitherto a bad speculation, though 
sometimes the price was exorbitant. But 
if in dear years a moderate quantity were 
brought in, controlling the exorbitant prices, 
he (Sir R. Peel) thought it would be for 
the general advantage of the consumer, 
and he very much doubted if it would not 
be advantageous to the hop-growers them- 
selves. He could not consent to repeal 
theexcise duties on hops, and lose 170,000/, 
revenue, or 200,000/. in prosperous years. 
The question was, whether the hop-grower 
in this country, with a protection of 25s., 
that is, deducting the 1l. excise duty from 
the 21. 5s. protection duty, could not enter 
into competition with the foreign grower, 
except when the prices were so exorbitant 
as to render it for the interest of the con- 
sumer that they should have a foreign sup- 
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ply. He could not add anything to that 
which had been said upon what had been 
brought before them by the hon. Member 
for Sussex. He could not then consent to 
a reduction of the excise duties; and he 
could not think it desirable to maintain so 
high a duty as had been paid on foreign 
hops for the last three years, during which 
time only two ewt. had been imported, and 
101. duty had been paid. 

Mr. FULLER said, to repeal the Corn 
Laws was bad enough, but to reduce the 
duty on hops was worse. It would ruin 
all.the landowners, tenants, and labourers 
of Sussex and Kent, and it would throw 
thousands out of employ. It was impos- 
sible to estimate the distress that must 
arise. At least the excise duty ought to 
be reduced. Foreign hops would be sold 
here for less than they could be raised at 
in Sussex. English eapital would soon be 
directed to the increased production of 
foreign hops. The repeal of the malt duty 


which pressed so heavily on the agricul- 
turists and the country, would be a great 
benefit to the entire community ; and the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) might 
recollect his own declaration, that the re- 
peal of the malt tax must follow the repeal 


of the Corn Laws. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had represented that the hop-planters 
had made a great opposition to the last re- 
duction of duty: it was true, and they had 
only agreed to the 41. 10s. duty, on being 
assured that it should remain as a perma- 
nent and efficient protection. 

Cotoxe, AUSTIN concurred in what 
had been expressed by the hon. Members 
for Sussex and Kent. The growth of hops 
stood in peculiar need of protection; and 
that it was totally unnecessary to reduce 
that protection on account of the consumer, 
was evident from this, that the prices had 
been moderate on an average. The fallacy 
of the right hon. Baronet was in assuming, 
that because 41. 10s. might be adequate 
protection, 2/. 5s. could be so. But, in 
truth, it was only a protection to the ex- 
tent of 11, 5s., when Il. per ewt. was de- 
ducted for the excise duty, to which our 
hop-growers were exclusively subjected. If 
the Government persisted in their resolu- 
tion to reduce the duty, the most ruinous 
results must ensue in the hop-growing 
counties. He feared that no reasoning 
and no appeals would induce the right 
hon. Baronet to modify his proposition; 
but the right hon. Gentleman would teach 
the farmers of England a bitter lesson they 
would not readily forget—that they were to 
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expect permanence in no measures byt 
such as operated to their detriment and 
disadvantage. Such were the fruits of 
that free-trade mania with which the right 
hon. Baronet had been unhappily inoculated 
from the opposite side of the House. Had 
he any influence with the House, he would 
not hesitate to use it to induce them to in. 
crease the protective duty on hops, rather 
than diminish it. But, as he knew that 
the hop-growing was carried on in few 
counties, and that Members for other dis- 
tricts were not acquainted with the im. 
portance of the subject, he despaired of 
making any impression on the House, and 
could only express an earnest hope that, on 
some future occasion, they would be in- 
duced to reconsider a matter so moment 
ous. 

Mr. KNIGHT wished it to be under- 
stood, that when the hop-growers remon- 
strated with the Government on the last 
reduction of the duty, they did so under 
the impression that it was to be a redue- 
tion to 22s. instead of 41. 10s., with which 
latter sum they were satisfied, and ex. 
pected that it would be maintained. It 
ought not to be forgotten that extra tithes 
and poor rates were charged on hop grounds 
to the extent of some 4s. or 5s. per ewt.; 
which was of course a proportionate draw- 
back on the protective duty. Then again 
another circumstance operated very unfa- 
vourably to the English hop-grower: he 
had to pay the duty when his hops were 
dry; whereas the foreign producer could 
keep his hops in bond till they were re- 
quired for consumption ; meanwhile the 
English hop-grower lost the interest of his 
money. Since 1842 foreign hops (Bel- 
gian for instance) had been offered freely 
in the river at 2U. 2s. per ewt., free of 
duty; the hop dealers in London offered 
61. 6s. per ewt. including duty; and with s 
4l. 10s. duty, the foreign hops were ex- 
cluded; but with a 1/. 5s. duty, of course 
at that price they would come into compe- 
tition with our own hops. He had been 
informed on good authority that hops could 
be brought from America at 2/. per ewt., 
and the freight would be only 2s. or 3s. 
more; so that they would be nearly on the 
same footing as the Belgian hops. The 
Report of the Commissioners of Excise 
Inquiry (Sir H. Parnell, Mr. Baring, and 
Mr. Wickham), all stanch free traders, 
recommended that, concurrently with the 
reduction of the import duty, there should 
be a repeal of the excise duty. The aver- 
age price of British hops had been 5]. 9. 
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r ewt.—not at all a high price—whereas 
foreign hops could be sold for 41. 7s. per 
ewt., inclusive of the 20. 5s. duty now pro- 

sed. He understood that the proposed 
alteration in the law of settlement in the 
hop districts was to be retrospective instead 
of prospective. This would be felt as a 
very hard case in the hop-growing districts. 
Supposing the hop grounds were broken 
up, what would become of the poor people 
who had been located in those parishes ? 
It was, in fact, like breaking up a manu- 
facturing town, and leaving all the work- 
men to be maintained by the owners of the 
destroyed factories: the population was 
as much crowded together. He sincerely 
hoped that the right hon. Baronet would 
not throw prices so low as to prevent the 
English grower of hops continuing his cul- 
tivation. The right hon. Baronet had 
said, the precarious crop introduced a kind 
of gambling into agricultural pursuits. The 
hop-grower must have a certain capital to 
go on with in case of a bad year; and when 
they had districts in England where there 
were men of capital, and who were capable 
of carrying on the cultivation, he really 
did not see why they should be interfered 
with in their speculations. The question, 


then, was, should Government ruin those 
men, or should it not ? There was another 
thing. In these hop districts a great 
quantity of coarse linen was consumed 
yearly in making hop bags, while the coals 
for drying amounted to at least 10,000 tons 


annually. He hoped the House would 
take this into consideration, and would 
either consent to let the foreigner pay a 
higher duty, equivalent to the excise duty 
on hops, or would take off the duty on hops 
altogether. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kent had clearly showed that a re- 
duction would have no real effect in lower- 
ing the price to the consumer, and there- 
fore it would be needless to touch upon 
that. He thought if the right hon. Ba- 
ronet wished to give cheap beer to the 
people, he should take the duty off malt. 

Mr. Atperman HUMPHERY thought 
the proposed reduction would be advantage- 
ous to the public, and he doubted the ac- 
curacy of the calculations which had been 
made by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down with respect to the average price of 
hops in England. He recollected one year, 
the year 1817, in which the price was as 
high as 387. per ewt. He did not think it 
at all likely that the cost of carrying Ame- 
nean hops to this country would not exceed 


four or five shillings per bag; nay, he held 
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it to be quite impossible, for it cost as 
much to convey them from Canterbury 
and Maidstone to London. Even though 
many of the hop gardens were to be thrown 
out of cultivation, the consequences would 
not be very disastrous, for there was no 
description of ground which grew better 
wheat than that which had previously been 
cultivated under hops. 

Mr. A. J. B. HOPE said, he thought 
the present question had not been put 
strongly enough in favour of the hop- 
growers. Hop-growers were not merely 
agriculturists, but they were at once agri- 
culturists and traders, and therefore might 
suffer the casualties which attend both the 
traders and the agriculturists. A bad 
crop of wheat or oats was a rarity; but 
the hop-grower could not insure himself 
from casualties even from one year to ano- 
ther. Formerly, they looked to a surplus 
of one year to supply the deficiency of 
another. They knew that high prohibitory 
duties would prevent foreign hops from 
coming in. The course of nature generally 
brought it round that good and bad har- 
vests were just sufficient to make up in 
good years the deficiency of bad years, 
Any hop-grower having capital could sell 
his hops, because he was enabled to store 
it up to meet the demands of searce years; 
but if the facility which Government gave 
at present were removed, that could not be 
the case in future. He thought there were 
peculiar circumstances to prove that hops 
ought to be treated with particular leni- 
ency, especially when they remembered 
that hop-growers paid the enormous ex- 
cise duty of 2d. in the pound. They were 
also put to the annoyance of having an 
excise officer to stamp every bag of hops, 
and compelled to pay toll before it could 
be taken out of the store. When all this 
was considered, besides the uncertainties 
of time and season, he did think it was a 
very great hardship for the hop-growers of 
Kent to have their protection taken from 
them while an expensive and burdensome 
excise duty was still levied upon their pro- 
duce. He thought that if there was to be 
free trade, there should be free trade be- 
tween Maidstone and London. He under- 
stood there was at the present moment a 
large London brewer who had ordered a 
quantity of hops from America, which at 
once went to prove that they could be 
brought into England. The hop trade in 
Kent supported and provided food and 
sustenance for numbers of the labouring 
classes of that county. It had been said 
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that a great spirit of gambling was abroad; 
but if the excise duty were taken away, 
there would be none. The trade would then 
be carried on without any of that spirit of 
gambling which was now complained of. 
He thought that, considering hops were 
subject to a heavy excise duty, it demanded, 
if anything, a much greater protection. 

Mr. FREWEN said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had alluded to the great pro- 
fit which had been made by the hop-grow- 
ers. It was very true that some large 
capitalists had made much money, but it 
was not the case generally speaking ; for 
so great was the spirit of competition in 
this country, that the prefit was lowered 
very considerably. The small hop-grower 
invariably lost money after a series of 
years, while the large grower made great 
profits. The year 1817 had been alluded 
to in the course of the evening; but there 
was a very great blight during that year, 
and therefore it ought not to be quoted as 
a precedent, as it was a very extraordinary 
year. Hops could not be grown, he was 
informed, under 407. an aere, of which 121. 
went to pay the wages of men, women, 
and children. He could assure the House 
that a large number of hop grounds would 
be thrown out of cultivation in consequence 
of this measure. The hop-grower, how- 
ever, would not object to the protective 
duty being lessened, if the Government 
would at the same time take off a portion 
of the excise duty. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he was very glad he gave 
way to the hon. Gentleman who had just 
addressed the House, as he had told them 
that although the system of protection 
amounted to a prohibition, yet the effect 
of it upon the hop-grower was such as to 
make hop grounds for the most part losing 
concerns, He thought no argument could 
be stronger than that, for attempting some 
change in the system which had proved so 
detrimental to small people engaged in the 
growth of that particular article. When 
the hon. Gentleman talked of a perfectly 
free trade in hops, he should consider 
what the proposition was before the House. 
The Government did not put the English 
hop-grower on the same footing as the 
foreigner, but it put double the duty upon 
the foreigner to what it did on the home 
grower. The hon. Member for Maidstone 
had said, that were they not deprived of 
their present advantages, they could hold 
their hops over against a deficiency ; but 
was such a mode of gaining a profit 
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what the Government ought to support, ag 
fair to the consumer? The hon. Gentle. 
man had also expressed great fear that we 
should have American hops introducad 
into this country; but on that head, he had 
been sufficiently answered by one of his 
own party. He wished the hon. Gentle. 
man would mention the name of the large 
brewer who had sent to America for hops ; 
because if his name were once known, he 
would undoubtedly lose all his custom, 
Much had been said against the excise 
duty. It had been said, that the foreign 
hops would not require to have the duty 
paid till they were taken out of bond, 
while the duty on home-grown hops must 
be paid when they were dried. Such was 
not the fact; the excise duty was not paid 
until a considerable time afterwards. He 
believed the excise duty was considered by 
many hop-growers to be a protection to 
them. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that there 
were other gambling speculations going on 
in this country than gambling in hops. 
There was a little gambling going on in 
railway speculations just now; but he was 
not exactly of opinion that any trade ought 
to be put down because gamblers chose to 
speculate upon the honest pursuits of other 
persons. He apprehended that the hop- 
growers themselves were not the gamblers 
—it was the London speculators who were 
the gamblers. It had been stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
House heard from the hon. Member for 
Sussex that hop-growing had been a losing 
concern for some years past; but the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed a different re- 
medy to that which he should propose. 
He should propose that the excise duty be 
taken off. He was glad to hear, in the 
early part of the evening, the strongest 
proof of the advantage of the abolishment 
of the excise duties. The abolition of the 
excise duties upon glass had brought a 
considerable reduction of outlay to the 
Government, by the employment of a less 
number of excise officers ; and he thought 
they had a reasonable ground for supposing 
that one hundred excise officers might come 
off, and upwards of 10,0000. a year be 
saved, by abolishing the present hop duty. 
That would be a means of giving assist- 
ance to the hop-growers. A gentleman 
had ealled upon him that morning and as- 
sured him that in the year 1836, under 
the regulations of the Excise, he had paid 
18s. 8d. a ewt. upon fifteen tons and a half 
of hops, which were grown in 1836, which 
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was a good year; the result was, he was 
obliged to hold his hops till 1840, when 
he was tired of holding them, and then 
he sold the hops, with that duty of 18s. 8d. 

aid upon them for 16s. It had been stated 
that in 1817 or 1818, hops were 38/. the 
ewt. Would they admit foreign-grown 
hops to remedy such disastrous effects as 
this? He wished to call the attention of 
the hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury bench 
to one thing. Suppose they were to throw 
the hop-grounds out of cultivation, what did 
the Government mean to do with the Tithe 
Commutation Act? He understood that 
while wheat land paid 7s. an acre towards 
the tithes, hop land paid 29s. He admit- 
ted that a duty of 4/. 10s. a ewt. was a 
higher duty than was required ; but at the 
same time, he thought that duty reduced 
as it was now proposed to be reduced, was 
too small ; but the forms of the House pre- 
vented him from proposing any interme- 
diate duty; and, therefore, whilst he pro- 
tested against his vote to-night being con- 
sidered as a vote in favour of a duty which 
was almost prohibitory, yet he had no 
other option than to propose that that part 
of the Resolution be omitted. 

The House divided on the Question, that 
Hops the ewt. 21. 5s. stand part of the 
pea :—Ayes 91; Noes 44: Majority 
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Mr. KNIGHT said, that with respect to 
boots and shoes, he understood that great 
distress had ensued among the boot and 
shoemakers, consequent upon the last reduc- 
tion in the Tariff affecting these articles. He 
knew that many houses in London, which 
had paid 5001. a week wages, had shifted 
their establishments to Boulogne. One of 
these houses had exported a great number 
of shoes and boots. He was of opinion 
that the reductions would not only injure 
the trades which they affected in the me- 
tropolis, but press with still greater severity 
on the inhabitants of the country towns 
and hamlets. He thought that the electors 
of Stafford had made a bad bargain for 
themselves by the recent election. He 
would not divide the House on the question. 

On the Question that ‘‘ Platting of Straw 
the lb., 5s.,”’ 

Mr. REPTON regretted that the right 
hon. Baronet had made this article the 
subject of still further reduction. The right 
hon. Baronet said, he regretted that he 
had not in the Tariff of 1842 proposed a 
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still lower rate of duty; but he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman had any 
reason for regret, except that he had re- 
duced the duty at all. Before 1842, the 
duty was 10s.; but it had by that measure 
been reduced to 7s. 6d. The House might 
not perhaps be aware that there were from 
30,000 to 40,000 people employed in the 
manufacture of straw plait in the counties 
of Hertford, Essex, Buckingham, and Bed- 
ford. It appeared to him that one of the 
great advantages derived by those employed 
in that business was, that they were able 
to plait the straw in their own homes. 
Many children and girls were employed 
under the eyes of their own parents. In 
Tuscany @ particular sort of grass was cul- 
tivated for this purpose, which he was told 
did not grow in this country. He had him- 
self seen it growing near Florence. From 
inquiries made he was Jed to believe there 
were three kinds of plait—one was of a 
very fine nature; the second fine, but less 
so than the first; and the third of a coarser 
sort. It was only concerning the two for- 
mer kinds that apprehensions were enter- 
tained. Fine straw was of great use to 


the retailers in London; but that particu- 
larly fine quality was used entirely by the 


upper classes. He put it to the House, if 
it were not a hard case that the poor oper- 
atives should suffer, to make this kind of 
plait somewhat cheaper. The people of 
this country would find it impossible to 
compete with those of the north of Italy. 
The article, as he had already said, was 
exclusively used by the upper classes, and 
he was sorry to say that his countrywomen 
gave it the preference over the produce of 
their own country; but as it was, he thought 
that when these ladies would wear so fine 
an article, they ought to be made to pay 
for it. Much had been said about improy- 
ing the condition of the lower classes; but 
he thought reduced wages, that would fol- 
low from this measure, was a bad step 
towards it. He thought it would operate 
injuriously upon the poor women. and chil- 
dren employed in this trade. It must be 
known that plait was an article of which a 
great quantity could be wrapped in very 
small bundles; and that, consequently, the 
freightage was trifling. He would be glad 
to know the number of convictions for 
smuggling this straw plait, for great smug- 
gling of this article had, in 1842, been urged 
as one of the reasons for lowering the duty. 

Sir G. CLERK was sorry if any injury 
had been done to the straw-plait manufac- 


turers by the measure of 1842. At that 
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time the duty was 17s. 6d. [Mr. Reproy; 
Ten we gt No; 17s. 6d., and that, 
too, be it recollected, upon a guinea’s worth 
of the article. It was, in 1842, reduced 
to a duty of 7s. 6d.; and they now proposed 
to reduce it to 5s.; still leaving a protection 
of 20 per cent upon an article which could 
be, and had been, smuggled with the 
greatest facility. Since the reduction of 
1842, he was proud to say the straw-plait 
workers had introduced such improvements 
in the plaiting of the article, as to be en. 
abled to produce a superior quality; so that 
there was no ground for the apprehension 
entertained by the Member. 

Question agreed to. 

On the Question, that all the articles in. 
cluded under the head Silk Manufactures 
stand part of the Question, 

Mr. BANKES said, he would propose 
the omission of items upon which it was 
proposed to reduce the duty to a very 
large extent. In doing so he would meet 
the challenge of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government, who chal- 
lenged any one to show that any material 
interest had been injured by the lowering of 
duty for any length of time. The right 
hon. Baronet assumed, not only that no 
interest had been injured, but that all had 
been benefited, either immediately or with- 
in a very short period of the time when 
such an alteration was made. He should 
have felt some hesitation in taking up a 
subject on which he could not pretend to 
any practical knowledge or information, 
neither could he say it was one in which 
his constituents were especially interested; 
but he felt for the many weavers whose 
interests would be injured by the redue- 
tion of duties, and he had obtained a de- 
gree of information which reached to & 
certain period, was full and accurate, and 
of an authority that could not be disputed. 
Within six years of the alteration made in 
the silk trade by Mr. Huskisson, cireum- 
stances had occurred which, so far from 
showing any improvement, evinced that 
inconvenience and suffering had been the 
result—in fact so much so that Parliament, 
then under the control of a Whig Govern 
ment, felt itself constrained to yield to the 
demands of those engaged in that trade, 
and appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the subject. In 1832 a Committee was 
appointed, of which he was a Member. 
There were upon it twenty-three Members 
of the House of Commons, of whom as far 
as he was aware, only seven were now in 
the House. The right hon. Baronet ab 
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the head of the Government was a Mem- 
per of that Committee; but, so far as his 
recollection extended, attended it very sel- 
dom. He (Mr. Bankes) had since thought 
that if the right hon. Baronet had attended 
it more frequently, he would not have 
thrown out the challenge he had given, be- 
cause he must have felt that the mass of 
evidence there tendered was entirely oppo- 
site to his present views. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose was also a Member of 
the Committee, and a constant attendant 
at the sittings; and that hon. Member 
would not dispute the authority of the evi- 
dence it received. The sittings of the 
Committee extended over a period of five 
months, from March until August. It 
was appointed— ' 

“To examine into the present state of the silk 
trade, and to inquire what effects had been pro- 
duced by the changes in the laws relating to the 
silk trade, since 1824, and whether any legislative 
measure could be devised compatible with the ge- 
neral interest of the country, which would have 
the effect of promoting it; at the same time to 
prevent smuggling in silk manufacture, and to re- 
port thereon to the House.” 


The Committee sat almost incessantly, and 
only closed its labours with the Session. 


The Report of the Committee was only 
laid on the Table the last day of the Ses- 
sion, and was in these words :— 


“Your Committee regret that they are unable 
to make any general or full report on several 
matters committed to their consideration ; but the 
various interests included, and the extent of the 
subject brought before the Committee, as well as 
the great number of witnesses they had to exa- 
mine, and the knowledge that many others still 
remain to be examined, compel us at this late pe- 
riod of the Session only to lay the evidence taken 
before the House.” 


Had he (Mr. Bankes) been a Member of 
the ensuing Parliament, he would certainly 
have moved for the re-appointment of the 
Committee; but he had not been in that 
House for several years after. When the 
Committee drew near to a close, the late 
Sir Fowell Buxton, who was one of its 
Members, prepared a Resolution, which he 
submitted to the Committee as a founda- 
tion for its Report. He had the honour 
of assisting him, and Alderman Waithman 
also took part in preparing it. A day was 
fixed upon which this Resolution was to be 
discussed. When the day came, one of 
the Members, the then Member for Coven- 
tty, as he believed (Sir H. Bulwer), did 
not attend, from illness or some other 
cause. The consequence was, that the 
Members of the Committee were divided 





equally for and against the Resolution. 
The chairman (Mr. Sanford) was known 
to be in favour of the views of the suppor- 
ters of the Resolution, and his casting vote 
would have decided it in their favour. Be- 
fore the division took place, however, a 
Member of the Committee was sent for, 
who had never been at any previous sitting 
(Sir Henry Parnell), and he voted against 
them. This was the reason why no other 
than the meagre Report which they saw on 
the Table had been produced, and which 
was sufficient to assure them that no com- 
plete inquiry had taken place ; but a mass 
of facts had been recorded which indispu- 
tably proved that the complaints of the peti- 
tioners were well founded, and that the 
silk trade had experienced severe depres- 
sion from the measures introduced by Mr. 
Huskisson. There might be still a very 
large capital engaged in the manufacture 
of silk; but it had been proved, and he 
would forthwith direct their attention to 
the evidence, that the lowering of the duty 
had had the effect of lessening the wages 
of the operatives engaged in that trade 
more than half—that, from a state of com- 
parative ease and comfort—he had almost 
said indulgence, in which they were before 
the change was made—they had been 
thrown into fearful and general distress 
during the six years that intervened be- 
tween the passing of the measure and the 
appointment of the Committee. The hon. 
Member then proceeded to read extracts 
from the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee in question. Mr. William Bruns- 
kell after one or two observations made by 
him, was questioned as follows :— 

“ How do you think the measure has affected 
the ribbon trade ?—I think great distress has 
taken place in the ribbon trade from foreign com- 
petition. 

“Do you consider that smuggling has in- 
creased in this period as compared with the pe- 
riod prior to 1826 ?—Amazingly. 

“Are you aware of any manufacturers who 
thought well of the scheme when first proposed, 
and who have since altered their opinion ?—Yes. I 
have reason to think there are several, and I will 
name them if the Committee wish (witness did 
name them). 

“What difference is there between the wages 
of the English and the foreign workman ?—I 
should think the English workman has, generally 
speaking, very nearly double. 

“Are you not aware that a great number of 
weavers in Spitalfields are thrown out of employ- 
ment by the same article being manufactured in 
Manchester ?—I am not aware of that. 

“Ts it not a fact, that taking the whole of the 
goods now made in Spitalfields, that a quality is 
made much better than it was a few years ago ?— 
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I should say not; I think they made better goods 
ten years ago than they make now, 


“ You state that wages in Spitalfields have been 
reduced 50 per cent since 1826 ?—-Yes; from 40 
to 50 per cent. 


“Do you attribute that to the introduction of 
goods from France.—Yes ; mainly I do. 


There would be found in another part of 
the Report, an estimate of the average 
weekly earnings of weavers in full employ- 
ment, in the plain ribbon trade, including 
satins and sarsencts. From the evidence 
of Mr. Benjamin Poole, it appeared that 
in 1815 the wages was 18s. 13d. per 
week; in 1816, 17s.; in 1818, 14s. 6d.; 
in 1819, 18s. 13d. again; in 1824, 17s.; 
in 1826, the year after the reduction, 
14s.; in 1829, three years after the altera- 
tion, they fell to 10s. 10d., from 18s. 13d. 
He also found in that Report an account 
of the money actually paid for poor rates 
in Coventry—the parish of Coventry, for 
the support of permanent casual poor. At 
Lady-day, 1824, the amount paid for poor 
rate in that parish for permanent and ca- 


sual poor, was 1,307/. 10s. 3d. In 1830, 


six years after, the poor rate rose to 
2,1921. 19s. 2d. Then, as regarded the 
evidence of Mr. Brocklehurst, he gave a 


statement respecting Macclesfield; he men- 
tioned the number of spindles in employ, 
which were, in 1824, 276,000, and 10,000 
people employed; in 1828, four years after, 
and two years after the alteration of duty, 
the number of working spindles in that 
town was reduced from 276,000 to 159,000 
—whilst the people, who in 1824 were 
10,000, were reduced to 5,254. But in 
the year 1831, a reduction still more re- 
markable occurred: the number of spin- 
dles was reduced to 120,000, and the peo- 
ple employed to 3,000, having been 10,000 
in 1824. Then as to wages. In 1824, 
the wages of the able man in this trade 
was 18s. a week, the wages of young men 
14s., of young women 12s. a week, of 
children from 7s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. In 1828, 
four years after, the wages of able men, 
which had been 18s., were reduced ‘to 
8s. 6d.; the wages of young men, which 
had been 14s., were reduced to 7s. 3d.; 
the wages of women, which had been 12s., 
were reduced to 6s.; the wages of children, 
which had been from 7s. 6d. to 3s. 6d., 
were reduced to 3s. 6d. and 1s. 9d. But 
in 1831, still further reductions took place, 
for the wages of able men were reduced to 
4s. 7d. which had been 18s., the wages of 
young men to 4s., of women to 3s., of 
children to ls. Then let them take the 
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poor rates of Macclesfield. In 1824, the 
gross expenditure of poor rates was 4,201], 
18s.; in 1829, five years after the poor 
rate was more than doubled—it amounted 
to 8,670/. Then let them take the num. 
ber of families receiving relief. In 1825, 
there were fifty-six families in that town 
receiving relief ; in 1831, 511. Now, could 
any one withstand such facts as these? 
Was he to be told now, even supposing the 
statement was true, which he could prove 
it was not, that it was true the silk wea- 
vers did suffer for five or six years, but 
that they had now recovered? That would 
not meet his case. He had answered the 
challenge which had been thrown out, to 
produce a single case where mischief had 
resulted from the reduction of protection; 
and he had shown that great and enormous 
mischief had been the result of a rash al- 
teration in those duties—an alteration of 
the effect of which the House was warned, 
but which being sanctioned by the great 
name of Mr. Huskisson, was carried as 
triumphantly as any of those alterations 
which the House was now achieving. He 
would not say but the great manufacturers 
might be ready to try this great expe- 
riment, and to share in the glory which 
was anticipated from the new system, and 
which was to find imitators in every part 
of the world. But they could afford to 
stand the risk of five or six years of depre- 
ciation, and sustain the disadvantage which 
unrestricted competition would cause them; 
but he begged the House to remember that 
that which was a mere temporary disadvan- 
tage to them, was ruin to the poorer classes. 
The House could not re-establish them—it 
could not indemnify them for the injury 
which was brought upon them. He thought, 
therefore, they ought to pause, and give 
the operatives time to recover from the 
injuries which had already been inflicted 
upon them. The manufacturers would no 
doubt speak for themselves—some of them 
were present in the House; but he should 
be surprised, indeed, if any of them would 
rise and tell him that the operatives were 
in favour of this change, or that they did 
not look forward with great and reasonable 
dread to the farther mischief which these 
measures were likely to bring upon them. 
But it might be said, it was true, the Spital- 
fields weavers were ruined; but what busi- 
ness had they to settle there? The hon. 
Member for Montrose said that. [Mr. 
Hume: No, no.] The hon. Member de- 
nied it, but he had heard the hon. Mem- 
ber say something very like that, namely, 
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that the weavers had no business to settle 
there. Others said, ‘‘True, the busi- 
ness had disappeared from Spitalfields, but 
it had risen in other parts of the country.”’ 
Then, where was it? He had not been 
able to discover it in other parts of the 
country. It was not the same sort of 
trade it was—not the trade which gave 
the high wages—it was not the trade 
which wrought the valuable kind of manu- 
factures, which branch of trade alone 
gave the high wages ; and when he was 
met, as he had no doubt he would be, 
with returns from the Board of Trade, 
showing a great increase in the weight 
and bulk of the silk exported, he begged 
to say that would not meet his argu- 
ment in regard to wages—it rather con- 
firmed his apprehensions, that they had 
lost the manufacture of those fine and va- 
luable fabrics which were bought by the 
rich, till, in consequence of the change 
they were enabled to buy them from fo- 
reigners ; which were bought by the rich 
who could afford to pay high prices: 
and for the fabrication of which the 
master manufacturers were enabled to 
pay high wages. Those fabrics ought 


to have been encouraged, and not to 
have been surrendered in despair of 
being able to compete with the taste or 


with the dyes of France. At the very 
moment the change took place, they were 
in the act of surmounting these obstacles ; 
they were discovering the means of being 
able to compete with foreigners both with 
respect to the dyes and to taste; so much 
so, that it was stated before the Commit- 
tee that a fabric was seized at the Cus- 
tom-house as French, which was after- 
wards proved to be an English one. The 
quantity of silk now manufactured might 
be as much as before; but what he con- 
tended was, that those expensive fabrics 
which alone gave high wages, were now 
given up in a great measure. Therefore, 
when it was said that the persons formerly 
employed in Spitalfields had now gone to 
Manchester and Nottingham, he said it 
was not to work those fine and beautiful 
fabrics. They were engaged in the ma- 
nufacture of silk it was true; but it was 
silk of an inferior nature—what was called 
the husks and knubs. [Cheers.] Hon. 
Members cheered him. Was it a matter 
of indifference to the operatives? did they 
think what wages they got? That was 
his case. It was nothing to prove to him 
that the same number of people were em- 
ployed who would have been employed un- 
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der other circumstances. His case was, 
that great numbers of them were employed 
at wages so low as hardly to provide suffi- 
cient subsistence for themselves and their 
families. It required no intimacy with the 
feeling of the working classes to know 
that they were not agreeable to the pro- 
posed change. Reports of meetings had 
been published in the public journals: one 
of these was held at Manchester, and the 
report described it as numerous and en- 
thusiastic. Mr. Cann was unanimously 
called to the chair; and he stated that the 
proposed Tariff would have the effect of 
lowering their present low rate of wages. 
Then the meeting was addressed by Mr. 
Bennet, who declared to the meeting— 


“That he had been a weaver for fifty-seven 
years, and he found by bitter experience that 
every advance towards free trade only lowered 
their wages; he would ask who they were who 
were now the leaders of free trade? Not the ma- 
nufacturers, but great capitalists who could buy 
goods anywhere, and would buy them where they 
could get them the cheapest, never caring about 
the labourer. He would ask who were Cobden 
and Bright? ‘Two men who had amassed large 
fortunes by getting work done cheap, and only 
wanted the repeal of the Corn Laws for their own 
benefit.’ But he was sure that neither the weavers, 
nor, in fact, any body of working men, when the 
matter was properly explained to them, would be 
led away by the cry of cheap bread. But then Mr. 
Cobden said bread would not fall much in this 
country, but would rise on the contrary abroad ; 
but the manufacturers there would not raise their 
workmen’s wages any more than our manufiactu- 
rers, because their food was dearer; and thus we 
should make the poor there worse off than they 
were at present, and do no good to ourselves. For 
our manufacturers and capitalists took care, when 
bread was cheap, to make that an excuse to 
lower wages; but they also took care, when food 
was dear, not to raise them. THuskisson’s mea- 
sures had brought ruin upon numbers of poor 
families, and Sir Robert’s, he was sure, would 
prove worse still. 


“ Mr. Jones said he quite agreed with the pre- 
vious speaker, and he thought the best thing they 
could do was to petition against the measure, be- 
cause he was sure that they could not compete 
with the French unless we had taxation as low, 
and wages still lower. 


“ Mr. Field then moved the following Resolu- 
tion:—‘ Resolved that we, the weavers of Man- 
chester, in public meeting assembled, are of opin- 
ion that the reduction of duties upon foreign silks 
will be a very great injury to the silk trade of this 
country; and we, therefore, resolve to oppose it 
by every legal and constitutional means.’ He 
(Mr. Field) could also recollect the vast amount 
of misery which Huskisson’s measure had inflicted 
on the silk trade of this country, and the misery 
and starvation which that measure had brought 
upon the weavers generally. It had had the effect 
of lowering their wages one-half, and Peel’s 
measure would, if passed, do the same; and he 
was sure it would benefit no class of persons but 
the fundholder, the'large capitalist, and the fixed 
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annuitant. It was very well for such men as Mr. 
Hume to advocate low wages, just because his 
lady would get a silk dress about sixpence cheaper, 
or perhaps, a new bonnet threepence cheaper. 
The fact was, that the capitalist and large manu- 
facturers were not content with taking their sweat, 
but they had taken their flesh, and now they 
wanted to open their bones and suck the marrow 
out. He concluded by proposing the Resolution, 
which was seconded by Mr. Cavenner, 


“ Mr. Clough then moved, ‘ that a petition be 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, against 
the passing of Sir Robert Peel’s measure, and in- 
stead of it to grant protection for labour to the 
working classes.’” 

There was another meeting held in a dif- 
ferent place on the same day. It appeared 
that these meetings were perfectly open ; 
and yet the Resolutions were carried with- 
out one dissentient voice. Now, if he found 
that even in Manchester itself such lan- 
guage was openly held, could he doubt 
that the working classes generally were 
averse to the change? True, he found no 
persons of wealth or consideration taking 
part in these meetings; but that was no 
reason why the House should disregard 
them. They were meetings of the work- 
ing classes, who were awake to the danger 
to which they were exposed by these rash 
experiments. They were persons who had 
felt the evils; and, therefore they were 
alive to this fresh attack. It was true that 
other trades and occupations had not shown 
the same feeling, because, happily, they 
had not hitherto felt the same degree of 
injury. Now, he had been told that the 
Spitalfields weavers had gone to Manches- 
ter: well, he had traced them to Man- 
chester, and this was the wretched condi- 
tion in which he found them, that they 
were scarcely able at present to provide 
food for themselves and their families, and 
reasonably anticipating that if this fresh 
change were made, their condition would 
become worse than ever. But it was very 
singular that in few parts of the kingdom 
did they hear much of this class of persons. 
His attention had been drawn incidentally 
to this subject, by looking over the Report 
of one of the Inspectors of Factories, whose 
attention was necessarily directed to the 
subject of mills and factories through the 
kingdom. In looking through the Report 
of Mr. Saunders for the year 1845, whose 


districts comprehended the counties of 
Derby, Hertford, Kent, Lancaster, Lei- 
cester, Nottingham, Somerset, Wilts, and 
York, he found this result, that from com- 
paring the number of mills in October, 
1838, with those in January, 1845, there 
were in the former period, of cotton, 204 
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mills, in the latter period, 263 mills; being 
an increase of 59. Of wool, in the former 
period, there were 566 mills, in the latter 
period, 655 ; being an increase of 89 mills; 
of worsted fabrics, in the former period, 
there were 388 mills, in the latter 438, 
increase 50: of flax mills, in the former 
period, 59 mills, in the latter 65; increase 
6; and then came silk, which employed in 
the former period 69 mills, and in the 
latter 63; being the only trade in which 
there had been a decrease. He found also 
that the total number of children under his 
observation in Lancashire was 13,000, 
while the children employed in the silk 
trade was only 800. Therefore, looking 
to this extensive district of the coun 
try, he did not find that the silk trade, 
which had been expelled from London 
by these experiments, had been largely 
established in any other part of the 
kingdom. He did not dispute that there 
were many manufactures which were called 
silk, but which were not formerly thought 
worthy of that name—manufactures where 
silk was mixed with cotton, worsted, and 
other articles; but he begged again that 
the House would bear in mind that it was 
the question of wages he was arguing. 
There was a paper which had been largely 
circulated, and from which, therefore, he 
would quote but little; but there were a 
few particulars which he begged to lay be- 
fore the House as a fair summary of his 
case, and as containing matter well deserv- 
ing their attention. It appeared, then, 
that the wages of the silk weaver were less 
by one-half now than they were in 1824: 
he thought the evidence he had quoted had 
already established that fact. He trusted 
he should hear in the course of the debate, 
that, in many parts of the kingdom, the 
higher rates of wages were resumed; forhe 
did not deny that the manufacturers now 
could and did carry on the higher fabries, 
but not to the same extensive degree as 
before; they had not increased in the same 
proportion as they would have done if pro- 
tection had not been withdrawn; and there- 
fore he had a right to assume that a large 
proportion of those who were now earning 
small wages would have been employed ina 
more profitable way, if these alterations 
had not been made. The second statement 
contained in the paper to which he had re- 
ferred was, that the annual value of the silk 
manufactured in England was less by 
2,000,0002. or 3,000,000/. sterling than it 
was in 1824. Here again they had to 
deal with quality, not with quantity, be 
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cause the exports of silk to France, which 
were so much spoken of, consisted of coarse 

s for fringes, &c., while the imports 
from France consisted of the finest fabrics, 
so that the average value of English silk 
exported to France was 7s. 6d. per Ib., 
while the average value of the French silk 
imported to England was 56s. per Ib., 
which marked the difference in the quality 
of the silk and in the value of the labour. 
The declared value of the English exports 
of silk into France was somewhere above 
156,000/., while the declared value of the 
French imports into England was above 
1,000,000 sterling. He might state that 
a portion of his constituents were interest- 
ed inthe silk trade; and when he had on a 
former occasion opposed the reduction of 
the duty on thrown silk, and urged the 
case of his constituents upon the right hon. 
Baronet, he received for answer that his 
was one of the counties which had been 
beaten out of their manufactures by the 
discovery of new machinery; and, above 
all, by the discovery of steam. Now, he 
could assure the right hon. Baronet, that 
the manufacture of thrown silk could be 
quite as well carried on by water power as 
by steam. But the fact was, in conse- 
quence of the reduction in the duties, where 
there had been two large establishments 
employing a great number of hands, there 
was now only one establishment, the hands 
were considerably reduced, and the rates 
of wages, though there was every disposi- 
tion on the part of the masters to pay libe- 
rally, were still in no degree so high as they 
had been before. Thus the population of 
that district had to a large extent been 
thrown out of work, particularly young fe- 
males were deprived of employment which 
was profitable to them, and in no degree 
injurious to the health; for it was a singu- 
lar fact, that the health suffered less in the 
silk than in any other manufacture. For 
those reasons, in addition to others, he 
trusted that the case of those persons 
would meet with the sympathy of the 
House. He did not wish to mix it up with 
other questions. He should prove an in- 
terested and unworthy advocate, if he were 
to damage the cause of these unfortunate 
persons by mixing it up with any other 
question. Vote as they would upon other 
questions—state if they chose that the case 
of the agricultural labourer rested on a dif- 
ferent footing; but let them not in their 
wish to carry the Corn Laws, do injustice 
to this particular class of persons who had 
already suffered so severely from the Ta- 





riff, and who, if they were now in a pros- 
perous state, were but recovering from the 
depression to which former experiments 
had reduced them. If it could be shown 
that they were now in a flourishing state, 
he said, leave them so; and for years to 
come let them enjoy that protection to 
which they were so much entitled. Those 
richer fabrics which afforded the high 
prices, could only be purchased by the 
wealthy. They were the only persons 
who could complain of the high prices; and 
he trusted that class would let it be a part 
of their privileges—a part of their pride— 
if they were to adorn their palaces with 
hangings of these fabrics, that in these 
expensive articles of dress and of furniture, 
they were contributing to the high wages 
of the operative classes. He would cer- 
tainly divide on this subject; because, as 
had been said, it involved other interests; 
for the questions of dress and millinery re- 
lated to the same subject—they all related 
to the pride and the pleasure of the rich. 
They might, by the abolition of the Corn 
Laws lower the amount of wealth of the 
nobles of the land; but depend upon it, it 
would still be their pride and their happi- 
ness to contribute to the just remuneration ~ 
of the working classes. He concluded by 
moving the omission of all articles in the 
Tariff which included silk. 

Mr. WYNN ELLIS said he had been a 
Member of the Committee of 1833, to 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bankes) 
had referred, and that he had taken the 
part of the operatives in the, silk trade 
during that investigation. He gave the 
hon. Member credit for sincerity; but he 
begged to remind him that the question 
was not whether we could return to the old 
system of prohibition. That was quite 
impossible. It was assumed that if we 
did, the former rate of wages might still 
be obtained ; but he apprehended no such 
result would follow, the competition for 
employment being too great. The hon. 
Gentleman said he did not know what had 
become of the silk trade that had left Spi- 
talfields ; and he asked where it was gone? 
He was sorry to say that since 1832 the 
number of parties engaged in the silk 
trade in Spitalfields had been reduced from 
14,000 to 9,000. It was also assumed, 
and it was quite true, that if you admitted 
the silks of France, the whole of the very 
superior fabrics would come from that 
country. That was the case undoubtedly; 
and it would be so for some time yet, because 
in France there was a richer description of 
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silk grown than reached this country, all 
of which they consumed. He had been 
in the silk trade thirty-five years, and he 
could assure the House that the best de- 
scription of silks now imported from France 
had never, at any time, been manufactured 
in Spitalfields, although there had been a 
great improvement in the manufacture of 
this country, and although in operative 
skill the workmen of Spitalfields were 
equal to the execution of anything that 
could be produced in France. He would, 
however, revert to one point he had omit- 
ted, and give the House an idea of what 
had become of the silk trade. Ribbons 
formerly made in Coventry were now ma- 
nufactured in Derby; large houses had 
been established at Manchester, Battersea, 
and Congleton. At Coventry they now 
made a description of goods hardly known 
there twenty years ago—gauze ribbons. 
Broad silks were manufactured at Leigh, 
Middleton, Manchester, and other places. 
With regard to the prices at which these 
goods could be imported from France, 
he had a return in his hands from Lyons, 
from which he was satisfied that, weight 
for weight, excluding gauzes, our goods 
were quite as cheap as those manufactured 
in France. There was little to fear from 
competition. Let our inferiority be no 
longer proclaimed, but let us, by sound le- 
gislation, induce men of enterprise, capital, 
and energy, to embark in the trade, and it 
would soon be found that Spitalfields would 
not only rival, but be superior to, the ma- 
nufactures of France. Broad silks—ban- 
danas for instance—were made in large 
quantities by the hon. Member for Mac- 
clesfield (Mr. Brocklehurst), exceeding in 
quality and cheapness those of France, so 
much so that they were printed and ex- 
ported to a very great extent to France 
and other parts of the Continent. 

Mr. BROCKLEHURST begged to in- 
terrupt the hon. Member. The article of 
bandanas were manufactured in India, 
printed in this country, and then sent to 
France. They were not the manufacture 
of Macclesfield. 

Mr. W. ELLIS assured the hon. Mem- 
ber that Indian bandanas were not only 
printed in this country, but also that his 
(Mr. Brocklehurst’s) own cloths were 
printed, and then sent into France, through 
Belgium. Ile admitted that there had 
been a diminution in the wages of the ope- 
ratives within the last few years; but that, 
he contended, would have occurred had the 
system of protection been continued. If 
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these duties were removed, he felt con. 
vinced that men of capital would embark 
their money in the silk trade, which would 
thus be placed on a systematic footing, the 
same as regulated the cotton trade. He 
believed that in a few years these duties 
would be removed altogether, and he knew 
that one of the most intelligent manufac. 
turers of Spitalfields had provided for the 
anticipated change by sending his sons to 
the manufacturing towns of France, 

Mr. BROCKLEHURST said, the hon, 
Member who had just sat down spoke of 
the sons of a manufacturer being sent 
abroad for the purpose of being taught the 
modes of conducting the silk trade in 
France ; and to his (Mr. Brocklehurst’s) 
apprehension, by this fact the weakness 
of the argument of the hon. Member was 
proved. What would become of the wea- 
vers of Spitalfields until these persons re- 
turned with new notions of trade? The 
hon. Gentleman spoke largely of broad 
silks, but took a very narrow view of the 
subject. The hon. Gentleman also spoke 
of Spitalfields being under the diree- 
tion of ‘* brokers ;’’ but he should have 
said ‘‘ wholesale dealers,’’ who, in fact, 
addressed language of this description to 
the manufacturers—‘“‘ These are our prices: 
if you like them, take them; but if you do 
not choose to accept, we shall send our 
travellers to France, and supply ourselves 
from that country.”” In the town of Mae- 
clesfield was a population of 40,000 to 
50,000 persons, and it was his duty to de- 
fend them on all occasions from attacks 
made against them. It might be argued by 
some that if one particular employment was 
destroyed, the operatives of that employ- 
ment might resort to theirs. That principle, 
however, he disregarded. It was not possible 
shoemakers could turn themselves into 
milliners, or other trades make equally 
strange metamorphoses. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester said, he wished men of 
capital would enter the silk trade, though 
he (Mr. Brocklehurst) did not observe the 
hon. Member showed why they had hitherto 
kept away. He supposed, however, he 
wished an inference to be drawn that pro- 
tection drove them from that trade. If 
such was the intended inference, he could 
not admit its truth. He had been entrusted 
with a petition to present to that House, 
signed by a large proportion of the manu- 
facturing population of Macclesfield, which 
clearly evinced the fecling of the operatives 
upon the subject. These petitioners stated, 
that they perceived with deep regret that 
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the remission of the silk duties in 1824, 
and the admission of foreign silk goods in 
1826, had been regarded as successful 
measures, When their effects, as the peti- 
tioners stated, had been most disastrous to 
them—thousands of them having been 
thrown out of work, and been compelled to 
depend upon the public kitchen for their 
support; not the operatives only, but many 
of the small manufacturers had in conse- 
uence been ruined. The petitioners re- 
garded the silk trade as one which ought 
to be preserved, in case of any depression 
in the cotton trade; and they therefore 
prayed such favourable consideration from 
the House as that branch of business 
might be thought worthy of at their hands. 
His hon. Friend had laid great stress upon 
the circumstance of our exporting silk to 
France; but the fact was, that whilst we 
exported 20,0001. worth of silk goods, we 
imported from France 150,000/. worth. 
So much for the boasted reciprocity. The 
hon. Member proceeded to quote at some 
length from Mr. Deacon Hume’s evidence 
before the Committee on the Silk Trade, in 
1832, in support of the views which he had 
entertained. It was said that the effect of 
maintaining the duties was to give encou- 
ragement to smuggling; but it was quite 
possible to prevent smuggling, unless it 
took place with the connivance of the 
officers. It was quite evident, from the 
returns which had been laid on the Table 
of the House, that the Government had not 
obtained as great an amount of duty under 
the existing system as they would have ob- 
tained under the former system. 

Sm G. CLERK said, that the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire had, at the com- 
mencement of his speech, promised to show 
that the silk trade was a case in which not 
only temporary but permanent injury had 
been inflicted, by the alterations in our 
fiseal system which had taken place in 
1824 and 1825. The hon. Member had 
entirely rested his statement on the evi- 
dence taken before the Select Committee 
of 1832, of which he was a Member; and 
the hon. Member wished to make it appear 
that the Government of that day had felt 
such doubts as to the expediency of re- 
taining the new system which had been in- 
troduced two years previously, that they 
willingly consented to inquiry. But the 
then Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
the late Lord Sydenham, distinctly stated 
to the House that he went into the Com- 
mittee, not entertaining the slightest doubt 
of the soundness of Mr, Huskisson’s policy; 





without any intention of increasing the 
duty on silks, and still less of reverting to 
the exploded system of prohibition, but 
because he considered that the rates fixed 
in 1826 were too high, that they held out 
a temptation to the smuggler, and he made 
an addition to the instruction to the effect, - 
that the Committee was to consider what 
steps could be taken for the prevention of 
smuggling. Ie admitted that several wit- 
nesses had made statements as to the dis- 
tress among the operative silk weavers in 
consequence of the fall of wages. He did 
not deny that at particular seasons great 
distress did prevail in the silk trade, as in 
every other branch of our manufactures ; 
but the hon. Member should have shown 
that such distress was peculiar to the silk 
manufactures, and also that it had arisen 
entirely since the alteration in the duty. 
The hon. Member should have referred to 
the evidence which had been taken before 
Committees at former periods, and the 
statements then made as to the state of the 
silk trade while enjoying the highest de- 
gree of protection. Had the hon. Member 
read the statement of Sir Fowel Buxton, 
made at the Mansion-house in 1816, when 
a meeting was called to take into consider- 
ation the distressed state of silk weavers ? 
Why, the distress of 1841 was nothing as 
compared to the distress of 1816, when the 
people were dying in the ditches about 
Bethnal Green. Neither was such distress 
confined to 1816. Sir Fowell Buxton re- 
ferred to 1812, and the exertions rendered 
necessary on that occasion. Then in 1818, 
they had petitions from the silk weavers of 
Coventry, and a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the facts. The dis- 
tress then was infinitely greater than in 
1832, and statements were put forth that 
the best men were working 100 hours in 
the week, and only obtaining 5s. 9d. 
wages. Therefore, when the hon. Member 
quoted particular years, he ought to admit 
that the distress to which he alluded had 
not been caused by the alteration of the 
duties in 1826, seeing that greater distress 
than had occurred subsequent to the alter- 
ation had previously taken place under all 
the supposed advantages of monopoly. 
The misfortune of the silk trade had 
always been that it was a manufacture of 
an article of luxury, and therefere liable to 
be affected by the wildest caprices of 
fashion. Sometimes the operatives were 
in full employment at high wages, at others 
they were completely destitute of employ- 
ment and the means of subsistence, This 
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state of things was aggravated also by ab- 
surd regulations, because by the Spital- 
fields’ Act it was impossible to give higher 
or lower wages than was fixed by the Act. 
The manufacturer was prevented under a 
heavy penalty from offering wages higher 
or lower than such as he found fixed in a 
certain table. What was the consequence ? 
The manufacturer, who under other cir- 
cumstances might continue to employ the 
men in slack seasons at lower wages, was 
obliged to discontinue employment alto- 
gether; and the men were at once reduced 
to starvation, while the trade was ultimately 
driven from Spitalfields to Macclesfield and 
Manchester, were they were not exposed 
to the consequences of such absurd re- 
strictions. In 1826 the language was, 
“« Give us a few years to get out of the 
trade, as your changes will destroy it;’’ 
but the trade had been in a more flourish- 
ing condition since than before. What 
were the tests by which the state of a trade 
was to be ascertained? If they found that 
the importation of the raw material used in 
the manufacture, and that the export of the 
manufactured article, had increased, was 
not that a proof of extension? Silk was 
now no longer considered a luxury, to be 
exclusively engrossed by the rich, but was 
extensively used by the middle and even 
the humbler classes; and it was clear that 
if the duty had not been reduced, that 
would not have taken place. If they wished 
to discourage the use of silk goods, they 
could not adopt a better means than by re- 
introducing the system which had been in 
force previous to 1824. By that system a 
duty was imposed on the raw material, and a 
minimum of wages was fixed, so that at some 
periods enormous profits were realized, while 
at others complete destitution prevailed, 
It was impossible for the trade to flourish 
under such restrictions ; and, accordingly, 
he found, on referring to the returns made 
on the subject, that from 1765 to 1817— 
a period including the triennial period after 
the peace—that the silk trade had only 
doubled; whereas since 1817 up to the 
present time it had more than trebled. 
The hon. Member for Macclesfield had re- 
ferred to printed papers to corroborate his 
assertion with regard to the exportation of 
the coarser descriptions of silk manufac- 
ture. It was true that we exported a 
quantity of silk yarn, certainly of an infe- 
rior description to the fine Italian yarns ; 
but he found that of the whole quantity of 
raw silk imported only about five per cent 
was exported, and that the average value 





of such silk was not 7s. 6d. a lb., but be. 
tween 60s. and 70s. a lb. The hon. Mem. 
ber for Leicester had stated, that we could 
not compete with France in the manufae. 
ture of lighter fabrics. He believed that 
there was no doubt that our silk manufac. 
tures were quite equal in texture, quality, 
and colour, to any that could be manufae. 
tured at Lyons, and that the only thing 
they were superior to us was in taste, He 
felt convinced, that the only way for them 
to get over that difficulty, was by entering 
upon a fair competition with the French 
manufacturers. The hon, Member said, 
that the silk trade Riad not increased to 
the same extent as the cotton trade. But 
the cotton trade had never been protected 
to the same extent as the silk trade, but 
in a great measure had been left to rest on 
its own energies. The hon. Gentleman 
had also referred to the subject of wages. 
Upon no subject was it more difficult to 
obtain accurate information. With regard 
to the silk trade, he believed that all, with- 
out exception, were paid by piece work; 
and nothing could be more erroneous than 
to compare the prices paid to a weaver for 
a particular piece of goods twenty years 
ago, and the price paid him at the present 
time ; for the improvement made in looms 
enabled a workman to execute now a far 
greater quantity of work than he could 
do twenty years ago even with the assist- 
ance of a boy. From the evidence taken 
before the Committee of 1832, it appeared 
that up to that time not the slightest im- 
provement had been made in the looms of 
Spitalfields, and that they were in the same 
state as those which had been introduced 
by the French refugees more than a cen- 
tury previous. On referring to the Report 
on the State of Trade he found it stated, 
that immediately after the reduction of the 
duty in 1824 a greater stimulus was 
given to the manufacture, and that, during 
1824 and 1825, the number of mills or 
spindles were more than doubled. Sinee 
that time improvements had been made by 
which the same number of spindles per- 
formed double the work they did previously, 
and on that account there had not been 
any great addition to the number of mills. 
But the hon. Member for Dorsetshire had 
asked, ‘‘ Where had the silk trade gone, 
as he could not find any new silk mills in 
the north?” Why, the moment the fet- 
ters were taken off that trade, in 1824, 
very great stimulus took place, and, at 
Macclesfield, advertisements appeared, stat- 
ing that new mills had been erected, and 
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thot large numbers of hands were required; 
indeed, more mills were established than 
were required ; for the improvement in the 
machinery was such that the mills were 
enabled to do double the work they did 
before ; and, therefore, there had been no 
necessity for more mills ; for the Report 
of Mr, Saunders, the Factory Commis- 
sioner, stated, that in 1843 the mill occu- 
iers complained that they could not get 
Ponds enough, and that in Derby no fewer 
than 3,009 were employed, The Report 
went on further to say, that in March, 
1844, four additional mills were set to 
work—that the total number of persons 
then employed in Derby amounted to 4,000 

rsons—and, that there was a difficulty 
experienced in obtaining a supply of hands, 
in consequence of the millowners showing 
a preference for those persons whose la- 
bour was more valuable from previous ex- 

rience. It was, therefore, clear by this 
a that, whatever might have been 
the state of the silk trade fifteen years ago, 
that in the years 1843 and 1844 the mill- 
owners could not procure enough of hands 
to meet the demand for their manufactures. 
Having thus referred to the past and pre- 
sent state of the silk trade, he confessed 
he was at a loss to know where he was to 
look for evidence to prove that the silk 
trade was at this moment depressed, Trade 
had of late years, beyond all question, con- 
siderably increased ; for since the reduc- 
tion upon thrown silk, four times the quan- 
tity of raw silk had been manufactured; 
and, consequently, an increased number of 
persons had been employed. The hon. 
Members for Dorset and Macclesfield had 
maintained that, because silk was a luxury, 
and because it was extensively used in its 
manufactured state by the wealthy, it 
ought to be subject to a high duty, in or- 
der that a large revenue might be derived 
from it. He admitted that silk in its ma- 
nufactured state was in a great part con- 
sumed by the wealthier classes; but he did 
not infer from that fact that the revenue 
would be benefited by the imposition of a 
high duty. Under the former system an 
ad valorem duty of from 25 to 30 per 
cent had been charged upon some articles, 
while upon others 40 and even 50 per cent 
had been charged ; but the imposition of 
those heavy duties failed to increase mate- 
rally the revenue, while it encouraged 
smuggling, and tended to the evasion of 
the duty. It was his impression that the 
want reduced duty would produce a 

‘ger amount of revenue than had hitherto 
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been obtained, hecause the imports would 
be greater, and an effective check would 
be put upon the contraband trade. He 
was sure that the Coventry and Maccles- 
field silk weavers would not apprehend any 
injury from an ad valorem duty of 15 per 
cent ; but that, on the contrary, the im- 
petus which their trade would receive from 
a relaxation of the prohibitory law would 
have the effect of making that important 
branch of industry more prosperous than 
it had hitherto been. The House had 
been told, that since the year 1826 the silk 
trade had been injured by the reduction of 
duties that had already taken place; but this 
was not so, for upon the best authorities it 
had been proved that the silk trade was at 
present ina more flourishing condition than 
it had been for many years. Under those 
circumstances, he trusted the House would, 
by alarge majority, support the Resolution 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked that the 
impression among those connected with the 
silk trade seemed to be that of deep re- 
gret that the Government felt it necessary 
to propose a reduction of duty upon foreign 
silks. Such were the expressions of the 
petitions presented from Coventry, even 
when in favour of free trade. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir George Clerk) had quar- 
relled with the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire (Mr. Bankes), because he quoted 
from the evidence taken before the Select 
Committee in 1842 ; but in his opinion the 
present discussion savoured very much of 
the spirit of that Committee; and he 
thought that the conduct of Sir: Henry 
Parnell, who voted on the Report of that 
Committee without hearing the evidence, 
was strictly analogous to the present con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Ministers. He did 
not think that the right hon. Baronet had 
proved that an increase of wages had taken 
place since the relaxation of duty. In his 
opinion, so far from there being an increase, 
there had been a very considerable reduc- 
tion. How could those who were anxious 
for the relaxation of prohibitory duties im- 
prove the state of the silk weaver, by re- 
moving the slight protection that was at 
present extended to his industry, when 
their French competitors set the fashions 
which ruled the trade, and had almost at 
their doors the raw material? But they 
said the trade was at present in a flourish- 
ing condition. He would grant that ; 
and in doing so would ask whether there 
could be any better argument for proving 
that protection ought to be continued ¢ 
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The hon. Member for Leicester had re- 
marked, that in 1824 he advocated pro- 
tection for silk, because the Corn Laws 
were then in existence ; but as they were 
to be removed, and other duties on articles 
of food were also to be removed, there 
would be a fairer competition amongst 
manufacturers, who would prosper in con- 
sequence. That was certainly a character- 
istic argument. Did it not prove that the 
hon. Member looked to the repeal of the 
provision laws as a means for reducing 
wages? He (Mr. Newdegate) had no 
doubt that object had great weight with 
master manufacturers, and that they would 
not be slow in the reduction of wages. 
He admitted that he felt roused when he 
heard hon. Gentlemen maintain that the 
silk weavers would not be affected by the 
reduction of duty upon foreign silk manu- 
factures. He lived among them, and had 
continual opportunities of knowing their 
sentiments upon the subject; and one of 
those millowners, who had lately erected a 
large factory, informed him, that had he 
known, twelve months before, the intentions 
of the Government, not one stone of that 
building should have been laid. He would 
now allude to the aggregate quantities of 
silk entered for consumption in decennial 
periods, with a view to show that the in- 
crease of the quantity imported, without 
relation to its quality, was not the fair eri- 
terion of prosperity which the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) would have them 
believe. The right hon. Baronet’s (Sir 
Robert Peel’s) explanatory statement of 
quantities of silk entered for home con- 
sumption, from 1814 to 1834, showed— 





In the ten 
years. 


| Knubs, 
&e. 


Raw. Thrown. | All sorts. 





| 
1814—1823 | 15,214,245 585,906 | 5,608,872 119,409,023 
1824—1855 | 52,916,905 | 2,891,515 | 5,872,828 |59,681,248 


1834—1843 | 37,425,114 | 11,924,815 |2,657, 189 | 52.297,118 





But of what quality was this increase con- 
stituted? Why, almost entirely of waste 
knubs and husks, as he (Mr. Newdegate) 
would show. The aggregate quantities 
entered for consumption for ten years, ap- 
peared by the table he held in his hand 
to be as follows :— 


Total from 1834 to 1843 . 


saaiue - 52,007,118 
Knubs, d&e., 1834 to 1843 ...........008 


11,924,815 


Raw and Thrown wt.c.cscsceccecseeseese 41,082,303 


Total from 1824 to 1833 ...... 
Knubs from 1824 to 1833 .............005 


Raw and Thrown from 1834 to 1833 , 36,789,733 


teseeeeee 39,681,248 
2,891,515 
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Raw and Thrown from 1834 to 1843 . 41,082,393 
Raw and Thrown from 1524 to 1833 . 36,789,733 
——— 

4,299,570 
———— 
By this statement it appeared that the 
great increase had been in the inferior 
article, waste knubs and husks, which on] 
contained 25 per cent of real silk, but 
which, by peculiar industry, had been 
wrought up in the consumption. The 
proportion of knubs, &ec., as compared 
with raw and thrown silk, was, in the ten 
years of the protecting period ending 1823, 
1-40th of the whole quantity entered for 
home consumption; whilst in the latter 
period ending 1843, it had risen to 1-5th 
of the whole quantity entered for home 
consumption; and in that proportion had 
the value of our trade deteriorated since 
1823. Those were the happy results of 
free trade; and he would ask whether, 
after this deterioration of their produets, 
the ribbon weaver was in a fit condition to 
be exposed to further competition ? It had 
been asked how was it that they then com- 
peted with the foreigner, whilst more highly 
taxed, and labouring under burdens their 
rivals had not to bear? His answer was 
simply the fact, that the English operative 
worked harder than the foreigner. They 
thus competed, whilst France set the 
fashions against them; and in proof of 
their exertions he adduced this fact, that 
at the present moment, when for once they 
had fashion on their side in the manufae- 
ture of the seven-inch ribbon, the Coventry 
men had outdone their foreign rivals, with 
all their advantages of home-grown silk 
and light taxation. Let him not, then, be 
taunted with the empty assertion, that the 
energies of the ribbon trade needed bracing 
to exertion by further exposure to the 
breeze of unequal competition. The right 
hon. Baronet who had last addressed the 
House (Sir G. Clerk) had dwelt upon the 
difficulty of collecting these duties. That 
might well be the case, for he had heard that 
some of the Custom-house officers were 80 
ignorant that they were unable to ascertain 
the difference between plain silk and fancy 
silk. He had made an application to 
Government upon a former occasion, that 
they would appoint competent officers to 
examine these goods, but his applica- 
tion had not been attended to. The late 
disclosure respecting the extensive frauds 
in the Custom-house, however, clearly 
showed that if the Government had been 
anxious to collect the duties they might 
have accomplished it, If a direct taxation 
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(towards which he recognised a leaning on 
the part of the Government) were substi- 
tuted for indirect, he did not think it 
would be much more easy of collection ; 
at least, previous experience did not lead 
them to indulge in the hope that it would. 
He confessed he felt it a heavy tax upon 
his patience when he heard it asserted that 
the silk and ribbon weavers had not la- 
poured to improve their products, when he 
knew of his own knowledge such was not 
the truth. In Coventry and its neighbour- 
hood they had laboured to meet the spirit 
of competition that was abroad; and the 
manufacturers there had been eminently 
suecessful, as the evidence of the hon. 
Member for Leicester testified. He would 
not detain the House further than to im- 
plore the Government, as it was about to 
depress the agricultural interests, that it 
would not add to the difficulties of the la- 
bourers of his neighbourhood, by removing 
protection from the labour on which the 
subsistence of his family depended. The 
Government seemed actuated in this matter 
by a false feeling of consistency; and he 
thought that before sacrificing his consti- 
tuents for such a reason, they might as 
well remember that it was not upon their 
consistency they could base any very strong 
claim to the confidence of the country. 

Mr. HAWES would not trouble the 
House with any lengthy observations ; for 
though he attached much importance to the 
inconvenience which delay would undoubt- 
edly be productive of to the various branches 
of commerce interested in the settlement, 
still he rejoiced at it, because it would tend 
to show that the principles held by the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment (Sir R. Peel) were safe and va- 
luable measures, and likely to promote the 
prosperity of the country at large. He 
confessed he had looked forward to the de- 
bate of that night with more than ordinary 
interest, because he fully expected that 
the challenge which the right hon. Baronet 
had offered would have been met on the 
silk question. The right hon. Baronet 
had challenged any hon. Member of the 
House to instance a single case in which 
either the consumer or the producer had 
been injured by the withdrawal of protec- 
tion; and he (Mr. Hawes) therefore thought 
that, in the course of a debate which had 
already lasted three or four hours, some 
hon. Gentleman on the protection benches 
would have adduced evidence to show that 
either the consumer or the producer had 
been injured, and that the progress of trade 
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had been retarded by the relaxation of pro- 
hibitory duties. But no hon. Member had 
accepted the challenge, and up to the pre- 
sent moment no facts had been adduced in 
support of the protective system, or tend- 
ing to invalidate the assertion made by the 
right hon. Baronet. What, he would ask, 
were the tests of improving manufactures ? 
Were they observable in the import of the 
raw material, or in the export of the manu- 
factured article? If they were, all returns 
upon the subject showed that the imports 
of raw silk had greatly increased, and that 
the exports of the manufactured article had 
also increased. Did hon. Gentlemen re- 
member the statements that had been 
made with respect to the probable amount 
of injury that would be inflicted upon the 
silk trade when Mr. Huskisson reduced his 
tariff? Upon that occasion it was said 
that everything would be in favour of the 
foreigner, and that the English manufac- 
turer would have no chance in competing ; 
for the moment that the relaxed duties 
came into operation the French would take 
possession of the market, and the English 
manufacturer would be ruined. But what 
had been the case? The imports had not de- 
creased, neither had the exports decreased; 
but on the contrary, all the evidence that 
could be collected, and all the facts that 
could be brought to bear upon the subject, 
showed that trade had prospered more 
under a relaxation of duties, than ever it had 
done under the aystem of protection. The 
hon. Member for Macclesfield (Mr. Brock- 
lehurst) had alluded to the low rate of 
wages received by silk weavers ‘in this 
country as compared with foreigners, and 
had accounted for it by the relaxation of 
duties that had already taken place. This 
was an important subject, and deserving of 
the fullest consideration. He was willing 
to admit the state of things that with re- 
gard to all traders which depended more 
or less on handloom weaving, a consider- 
able reduction had taken place, but that 
distress was caused by competition between 
handloom weaver and handloom weaver. 
If the hon. Gentlemen who occupied the 
protection benches had read the Report of 
Mr. Muggeridge, the Commissioner ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of the 
silk weavers, they would find that the evi- 
dence adduced went to show that the cause 
of distress was not foreign competition, but 
competition among themselves. They 
were struggling against one another. The 
Report of the same Commissioner set 
forth that the loss of time caused by 
2N 
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going to the masters for work, very much 
tended to reduce the wages of the opera- 
tive, and that the defective state of their 
looms was another direct cause for their 
impoverishment. The factory system 
enabled millowners to improve their ma- 
chinery, and thus successfully to compete 
with the foreigner; but the handloom 
weaver was not able thus to keep pace 
with the improvement of the age, and con- 
sequently suffered materially. Official re- 
turns showed that the declared value of 
British exports of manufactured silks had 
increased threefold since 1826, which was 
a strong argument for showing that the re- 
laxation of duty had not injured the trade. 
The hon. Member for Macclesfield had 
quoted from Deacon Hume with respect to 
the state of trade up to the time the alter- 
ation in duty took place ; but he had not 
continued the quotation to the next sen- 
tence, where a statement was made of the 
effect which followed in the three subse- 
quent years. The hon. Gentleman had re- 


ferred to the evidence of Mr. Deacon Hume, 
showing the amount of imports of raw and 
thrown silk in triennial periods from 1785 
down to 1823; but the hon. Gentleman 
omitted the following sentence, in which 


Mr. Hume said—‘“‘ I then take the three 
last years, 1829, 1830, and 1831, and 
find that in these years the raw silk was 
3,075,000 Ibs. against 1,900,000 Ibs., and 
the thrown silk 374,000 Ibs. against 
355,000 Ibs.”” He would venture to say 
that no trade had been so mischievously 
protected as the silk trade. With regard 
to the Spitalfields weavers, Mr. Deacon 
Hume said they were invaded by Man- 
chester before they were invaded by 
Lyons. The Spitalfields weavers were 
ruined by the competition of Manchester 
and Macclesfield, when in point of fact they 
had a protected trade. The whole of Mr. 
Deacon Hume’s evidence must be taken as 
adverse in the highest degree to the 
view of the hon. Member for Macclesfield. 
Mr. Deacon Hume was a public officer and 
a disinterested party ; and therefore his 
authority was greater, and his opinion less 
prejudiced, than those of a silk manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that he did 
not think the principle on which hon. 
Members wished to uphold protection to 
agriculture, was at all applicable to the 
question before the House. He had re- 
ceived representations from his own county 
requesting him to support the Government 
measure of free trade. Amongst them 
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was a letter from a manufacturer in Leek, 
who stated that he did not think those 
measures were calculated to do any injuryto 
the manufacturers of the country; and that 
taking them altogether he thought they 
would prove highly beneficial. Thewriteralso 
said, that it was supposed that Macclesfield 
was more likely to suffer than other towns, 
owing to the circumstances of its manu- 
facturing so much fancy goods, for the ma- 
nufacture of which France was so renowned; 
but having conversed with several of the 
manufacturers of Macclesfield on the sub- 
ject, his correspondent stated, that without 
exception they all declared that they did 
not apprehend any ill result from the pro- 
posed measures of the Government. At 
the close of his communication, he recom- 
mended the adoption of steps for promoting 
schools of design ; many manufacturers, he 
observed, being of opinion that if as much 
pains were taken in this country to deve- 
lop native talent as in France, they would 
soon be able to compete with the French in 
works of design. He was in favour of pro- 
tection to agriculture ; but with such a let- 
ter as that before him, and with no counter 
representation from the manufacturing in- 
est, he could not consent to vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ELLICE would not go minutely 
into the subject of this debate, which had 
been so well treated by those better versed 
in details. He had always stated his be- 
lief, even from the commencement of the 
discussions with regard to the silk manu- 
facture, that it would be necessary to take 
the utmost care as to any measures that 
were applied to that trade. He never 
thought, however, that it would be possible 
to maintain the prohibition which many hon. 
Gentlemen thought to be indispensably ne- 
cessary for the preservation of the trade to 
this country. In the original discussions 
he had always hinted it as his opinion that 
the silk manufacturers ought to look for 
relief rather from the peculiar burdens 
which affected them, and not their foreign 
competitors, than to the farther continu- 
ance of any great amount of protection. 
They had first the benefit of prohibition, 
and next of a large protecting duty, and 
they found neither one nor the other any 
security against the inroad of the smug- 
gler. The time had arrived when the Go- 
vernment of the country proclaimed a great 
relaxation of the duties on provisions, a0 
on other articles which particularly affect 
the producers in this as in all other indus- 
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they had some apprehension as to the re- 
sult, were still of opinion that it was their 
duty, in conformity with the general wishes 
of the country, rather to concur in the mea- 
sures for the relaxation of the restrictions 
on trade, than to persist in requiring a 
protection which it would be impossible to 
secure against the inroad of the smuggler. 
It was very true, notwithstanding the ac- 
counts which were given from several quar- 
ters, that the condition of the artisans in 
some branches of the silk manufacture was 
far from that which he should wish to see. 
He was also aware that amongst his con- 
stituents certain branches of the ribbon 
manufacture had given way before the su- 
perior art of the foreign manufacturer. In 
addition to that foreign competition, our 
manufacturers had to contend with a heavy 
export duty on the materials of finer de- 
scriptions of silk. All these considerations 
tended to make him less sanguine as to the 
immediate effects of the relaxation of duties 
on this peculiar branch of manufaoture. 


But, on the other hand, his constituents. 
felt they were about to receive a great mea- 


sure of relief with respect to various arti- 
cles; and he was happy to be able to assure 
the Government that they were perfectly 
willing to do the best they could to meet 
the new circumstances in which they were 
placed. They expressed their general sa- 
tisfaction with the relaxation proposed, and 
more particularly for the removal of the 
duties on food; and in conformity with 
their wishes he should give his support 
to the measures of the Government. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: The right 
hon. Gentleman asked us, what our opinion 
is of the prosperity of any trade? I think 
we may say on this side of the House, that 
we think the best test of the prosperity of 
a trade is a general rise in wages; and we 
have it shown to demonstration, that in 
every branch of the silk trade the wages 
have been gradually reduced since the al- 
teration of the law from protection to free 
trade. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Leicester admitted at once that the 
number of Spitalfields weavers had been 
reduced from 14,000 to 9,000, through the 
effects of free trade. I think that fact 
affords pretty strong evidence of the injury 
inflicted on silk manufacturers by the ope- 
ration of free-trade measures. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, in answering—which, in 
my opinion, he did not do in the slightest 
degree—the most able speech by which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Dorsetshire 
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proposed the Amendment, jumbled up the 
whole of the trade from 1816 to 1845. 
He mixed up the trade during the ten 
years of protection with that which occur- 
red during the twenty years of free trade; 
and then he said, ‘‘ See how under free 
trade, during the last thirty years, the 
trade of the silk manufacturer has pros- 
pered. For fifty years before 1816, the 
silk trade had only doubled; while in the 
thirty years subsequent to that period the 
silk trade had trebled.”” Why, good God ! 
the first fifty years were years of war; and 
is it fair to compare the state of a trade 
carried on during war, and which depends 
for its subsistence on the raw material im- 
ported from a country which, during a 
great portion of that period, was in the 
hands of Napoleon—in the hands of an 
enemy of this country—is it fair, I ask, to 
compare the state of a trade carried on 
under those circumstances with the state 
of that trade during a period of peace ? 
Is it fair to compare the state of trade 
during a period of war, when we were pay- 
ing 70,000,000/. of taxes, with the state 
of that trade during a period of peace, 
when we were only payiug 50,000,0000. 2 
Taking the nine last years of the thirty 
referred to, which nine years were years of 
protection, and, comparing them with the 
former years, it will be found that, in six 
of those years, the silk manufacture had 
prospered and progressed at the rate of 
ninety per cent, while under the twenty- 
one years of free trade that manufacture 
had only increased a hundred per cent. 
Can any man contend that a trade which, 
in twenty-one years, had only increased 
one hundred per cent, had prospered in an 
equal degree with a trade which increased 
at the rate of ninety per cent in six years ? 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Lam- 
beth has appealed to the immense increase 
in the exportation of silk manufactures; 
but I cannot ascertain from the Paper 
lately laid on the Table of the House, 
where he finds that great increase in the 
exportation of silk manufactures. I will 
take two periods of five-yearseach. I will 
compare the last five years with the five 
years preceding; and what do I find to be 
the result ? I find that the average ex- 
portation of silk manufactures for the five 
years ending 1840 was 771,908/, in value; 
while in the last five years, during which the 
hon. Gentleman told you that the exporta- 
tion of sik manufactures had so largely 
increased, the average amount of exporta- 
tion was but 709,5821., showing a decrease 
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of 62,3261. in the average value of silk ex- 
ported from this country. Now, let us 
look how the matter stands as regards the 
importation of silk manufactures from the 
countries in Europe. And here I must 
take leave to say that, whilst Her Majes. 
ty’s Government have given us the amount 
of the exportation to all the countries in 
the world, when they professed to give us 
the importation of silk manufactures, they 
excluded the importation from the East 
Indies. Notwithstanding that, however, 
on comparing the same periods of five 
years already mentioned, I find that the 
average weight of silk manufactures import- 
ed during the five years ending 1840, was 
220,000 lbs., the value of which, estimat- 
ing them at 3/. the pound weight—which 
I am sure is under the mark—would be 
660,000. ; but during the last period of 
five years the value of the silk, estimating 
it at the same rate, was 715,586l., showing 
an increase in the value of the silk imported 
of 55,5861., which is exactly within 5,000I. 
a year of the decrease in the exportation of 
silk manufactures from this country. You 
perceive, then, that the increased importa- 
tion of silk manufactures from abroad, and 
the decrease in the exportation of silk ma- 
nufactures from this country, travel on 
pari passu, and afford pretty strong proof 
that the silk manufactures of this country 
are not in a condition, even with a protec- 
tion of thirty per cent, to contend with the 
manufactures of France. Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Staffordshire 
(Mr. Adderley) has expressed an opinion 
that it is no business of this House to in- 
terfere in matters where the parties imme- 
diately concerned do not ask for such in- 
terference. I thought the Constitution of 
this country required that we should consi- 
der what is best for the general good of the 
country; and that it was not for us to wait 
to be taught by the constituencies what is 
for the interest of the country. We have 
well considered this question. It is one 
which has been before the country, and 
before the Parliament, for twenty-five years, 
and we think ourselves as well qualified 
to judge of this matter as any manu- 
facturers that may live at Leek or else- 
where. But if any hon. Gentleman thinks 
that the manufacturers of this country de- 
sire to see this measure carried, I can tell 

im a different story. The hon. Gentleman 
who last spoke knows the character of the 
three gentlemen who called on me yester- 
day morning. And what did they say ? 
Why, that if they submitted at all, it was 
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because they feared tyranny of this House, 
They thought the manufacturers entitled to 
greater protection; but they were afraid of 
the coalition of Gentlemen on this side of 
the House and Gentlemen opposite; and 
that if they asked all they wanted, and all 
they thought needful for them, they might 
loose even the small modicum of protection 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers are willing 
to give them. What did these gentlemen 
tell me? Why, that since there was 
free trade in silk, only two mills had been 
erected in Coventry—that Coventry stood 
still, while Saint Etienne, its rival town in 
France, flourished—that Saint Etienne flou- 
rished at the expense of Coventry. These 
gentlemen put into my hands a paper show- 
ing the different patterns of silk manufacture, 
The article at the head of these patterns, 
they informed me, is the least valuable, 
and that the only article which they are 
now able to manufacture in Coventry, and 
which they retain against the competition 
of foreigners—that article is plain silk 
ribbons—an article estimated at 39s. per Ib, 
From the manufacture of satin ribbons, 
which the Government say are worth 53s, 
per lb., but which the manufacturer states 
to be worth 75s. per lb., Coventry has 
been entirely driven, even under a protec- 
tion of 35 per cent. What chance, then, 
is there of retaining this manufacture there, 
with a protection of 15 per cent? The 
Government, I understand, have adopted 
as a criterion of the averages an article 
called Louisine, which is not worth 15s. a 
pound, and which the manufacturers tell 
me forms only a thirty-second part of 
goods of this description manufactured in 
Coventry. They also assured me that the 
advisers of Her Majesty’s Ministers and of 
the Board of Trade were gentlemen whose 
interest it was to admit as much foreign 
goods as possible; that they were whole- 
sale dealers (and I believe the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Leicester is one), 
and proprietors of what are commonly 
known as “ slaughter-houses.”” These men 
employ very few people. Two or three of 
these great houses reap enormous profits, 
and it is their interest to drive the English 
manufacturer out of the market, and to 
make their purchases in France, or any- 
where that they may buy cheapest. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have listened to these 
men. ‘Two or three of these large houses, 
called ‘slaughter-houses,”’ employ about 
150 persons, the greater part of whom, I 
understand, are employed in London dur- 
ing what is called “the season;” and at 
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the end of the season they were sent about 
their business. How can the number em- 
ployed by those slaughter-houses be com- 

with those generally employed in the 
silk trade ? From the Population Returns, 
I find that 58,200 persons are engaged in 
the silk trade, in addition to which there 
are several thousand ribbon makers, and 
about 30,000 others not particularly dis- 
tinguished. Can you compare a trade that 
occupies at the outside not more than a 
thousand persons, with a trade which gives 
occupation and subsistence to very nearly 
70,000 persons ? There is another article, 
the last but not the least valuable in this 
list—I mean striped and figured gauze. 
The hon. Member for Leicester was obliged 
to admit that already the ribbon weavers of 
Coventry were driven from this trade. 
Figured gauze is worth 180s. alb., but 
the silk of which it is made is not worth 
more at the outside than 28s. a lb. Then, 
all the difference between 28s. and 108s. is 
spent in labour, and is lost to the manu- 
facturers of that locality. To drive the 
English artisan out of the market, the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment is going to reduce the duty now 
paid—namely, from 27s. 6d. to 14s. But 
if Coventry could not withstand the oppo- 
sition of French gauze with a duty of 
27s. 6d., it was quite clear that it could 
not compete with it when that duty would 
be reduced to 14s. 6d. I shall now advert 
to the subject of wages, and on that point 
I did expect that the Member for Coventry 
would manifest a greater interest and cer- 
tainly a larger share of sympathy. What 
did those gentlemen tell me, to whom I 
before referred on the subject of wages ? 
They declared that the rate of wages was 
reduced 20 per cent since the year 1826. 
I speak on the authority of those three 
gentlemen whom I before mentioned, who 
assured me, and I rely on their word, for I 
believe them to be men of truth and vera- 
city, they positively stated to me that since 
1826, in Coventry, the wages of the ribbon 
weavers were reduced fully 20 per cent; 
and they were so low at present that it was 
scarcely possible to sink them lower; for, 
to enable the manufacturers to compete 
with opposition, they were obliged to drag 
those unfortunate ribbon weavers, who 
worked at their looms in the midst of their 
own families, to mills and to factories, so 
that their wages might be reduced to the 
lowest point. It was then perfectly clear 
that, unless the House were prepared to 
destroy every remnant of the trade of 
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Coventry, it could not consent to the mea- 
sure propounded by the Government. I 
shall next go to Macclesfield. The hon. 
Member who represents that town is a living 
witness of some of the consequences of 
free trade there. That hon. Member is a 
banker as well as a silk manufacturer; and 
he was a member of a deputation which 
waited on the late Mr. Huskisson in 1823 
or 1824 to protest against a law which had 
for its object the removal of protection. 
He prophesied what too truly happened— 
for, instead of that hon. Member listening 
to all those dreams of prosperity which he 
was told would arise by the removal of 
those causes which bound the silk trade to 
the earth, and which prevented its soaring 
to a similar elevation with that of Coventry, 
he foresaw all the fatal consequences ; so 
that while others drove forward in their 
fatal speculations, he held in his own 
hands a check which prevented an imme- 
diate and a destructive career. The hon. 
Member became a lender of money to many 
poor manufacturers, and to a very large 
amount; so that in many cases he had to 
become the unwilling possessor of mills ; 
among others there was one mill which 
cost 14,0007., and which became his for 
1,7001. That was the way by which he 
was enabled to carry on his trade in Mac- 
clesfield. I ask, do you call that pros- 
perity ? Was that any strong proof of the 
success of the free-trade scheme? In the 
Amendment proposed to the House, the 
silk manufacturer and the ribbon weaver 
are not the only persons concerned: there 
are also included in that Amendment the 
milliner and the dressmaker; and they 
formed not an insignificant class of per- 
sons, for I can tell you that the dress- 
makers amount to no less than 106,000 
persons; and are you going so to affect 
that protection on silk dresses which would 
reduce it from 21. 10s. to 1U. 10s. There 
are 106,000 dressmakers in England— 
there are 15,000 in London alone. Of the 
106,000, more than one-third are engaged 
in Coventry. Am I to suppose you will 
leave all those individuals with their fami- 
lies to starve—am I to suppose you will 
leave them to take their chance for future 
subsistence—am I to suppose they will be 
left to drag out a miserable existence be- 
cause they cannot approach this House, or 
loudly and intelligibly knock . at its doors ? 
Are the poor dressmakers to be left to 
pine in misery because they cannot vote 
for Members of Parliament—because they 
cannot employ the hon. Gentlemen for 
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Finsbury, or for London, or for Westmin- 
ster, to plead their cause—because they 
cannot have the benefit of their able advo- 
cacy ? But was that a reason why their in- 
terests should be forgotten, why their 
claims to public consideration should be 
overlooked ? By no means; the milliners 
and the dressmakers are a useful and an 
industrious class of the community, and 
their interests would not be assailed, with- 
out at least the benefit of my humble advo- 
cacy. The present amount of protection 
on hats and bonnets was 25s., and which 
it was proposed to reduce to 6s. ; that was 
to nearly one-fourth. The present protec- 
tion on caps is 15s., which is to be reduced 
to 3s. 6d., also nearly one-fourth ; so that, 
under circumstances so distressing, the 
poor dressmakers will find their occupation 
all but gone. I brought before the House 
the other night what was the consequence 
of free trade in 1826; many of those mil- 
liners and dressmakers being thrown out 
of employment, had to seek an asylum in 
workhouses ; numbers, from absolute want 
and from dire necessity, sacrificing their 
virtue, had to commence a life of prostitu- 
tion; and you may depend upon it that 
the recurrence of similar evils will be the 
natural result of the measure now before 
the House if it pass into a law. Similar, 
I predict, will be the fate of many of the 
milliners and dressmakers of London. The 
want of employment will force them to 
seek a refuge in the workhouse, or pro- 
bably drive them to the streets, to the in- 
crease of demoralization. Looking on these 
things as the natural consequence of the 
measure, I pray the House to pause before 
so large a number of our fellow creatures 
are cast abroad in penury and in wretched- 
ness. All they ask for is the continuance 
of 30 per cent ; and let them have it. I 
implore the House, on their behalf, to per- 
mit the continuance of a boon so trifling, 
but a boon which will keep them from ruin 
—which will save them from destruction. 
I implore you to exercise your sympathy 
for them, and not to allow that reduction 
in the duty which will so seriously affect 
their interests. I fear, however, from the 
coalition which has been formed with Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, there is little hope of 
success ; and yet I cannot but expect that 
those whose duty it is to look after the 
morals of the people, will save from degra- 
dation—will save from prostitution—will 
save from wretchedness, from poverty, and 
from. impending ruin, the milliners and 
dressmakers of this country. 
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Sm R. PEEL: Sir, I hope that any 
parties who may have to exercise a judg. 
ment upon the principles of commercial 
policy which it may be advantageous to 
apply to the silk trade, will maturely con. 
sider the facts that are within their reach 
before they come to any conclusion upon 
the mere impulse of feeling; that they will 
take the opportunity of contrasting the 
state of things which has arisen, not under 
a system of free trade, as my noble Friend 
has assumed, but since the repeal of prohi- 
bition and the admission of foreign silks to 
a qualified competition with domestic pro- 
duce—with the state of things which pre- 
sented itself during that happy period 
when, so far as the law was concerned, 
you had absolute and unqualified protec. 
tion. You have the opportunity of ascer- 
taining what were the results of unqualified 
legal and nominal protection in that most 
favoured seat—I mean so far as law can fa- 
vour it—of Spitalfields. You had there 
complete prohibition of foreign manufac- 
tures; you relied upon laws prohibiting the 
import of those manufactures. Not only 
were the duties high, but they were abso- 
lutely prohibitory. Your policy was prohi- 
bition. Well, what was the state of things 
there under prohibition? Do you wish to 
revert to it? Do you believe that it would 
be for the interest of the working classes, 
for the interest of morality—do you believe 
that it would protect the females to whom 
my noble Friend has in the last part of his 
speech referred, from the temptations and 
dangers of prostitution? In Spitalfields 
what was the state of commerce? Why, 
periodically and in rapid succession, there 
were presented examples of suffering and 
vice which I defy you to parallel by any- 
thing that has taken place since the re- 
moval of prohibition. I begin with the 
year 1806; in that year a letter was written 
by Mr. Hale, a gentleman well acquainted 
with the state of Spitalfields, addressed to 
Mr. Whitbread, calling on him to make an 
appeal to the Legislature against the state 
of things existing in that district. Six 
years afterwards, in 1812, such was the 
condition of that district, that it became 
necessary to appoint a local commit- 
tee; and the report of that committee, 
made at a subsequent period, in refer- 
ring to the attempts made to relieve the 
distress, states— 

“ When a depression in trade materially dimi- 
nishes the demand for labour, multitudes are at 
once deprived of employment, and suffer all the 
miseries of want. The applications to the parishes 
for support soon become more than they can re- 
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lieve. A large proportion of those who are called 
on for the poor rates are themselves at these 
times in need of assistance, and under such cir- 
cumstances to advance the assessment would in- 
crease the difficulty of collecting it, and often ren- 
der the payment altogether impossible. Thus the 
utmost pittance that can be dealt out to the indi- 
nt is insufficient to support existence, and the 
distress becomes extreme.” 
This was the state of Spitalfields and its 
neighbourhood when the association was 
first instituted in 1812; committees were 
formed, and subscriptions raised; and 
there was a temporary mitigation of dis- 
tress. From the exertions made at that 
time, the committee had the happiness 
to know that many were rescued from pe- 
rishing; but in 1816 it became necessary to 
reappoint the committee. They then 
speak particularly of the weavers :— 

“They are inoffensive,” they say, “ and quiet in 

their demeanour, industrious in prosperous times, 
and peaceable in adversity.” 
The operations of the committee were sus- 
pended as soon as the pressing necessity 
for them ceased; but they soon felt them- 
selves ‘‘imperatively called upon to resume 
them by an extent and severity of distress 
that has not been equalled at any former 
period within our knowledge.” They 
say, speaking of the weavers in 1816 :-— 


“Of this class nearly two-thirds are at this time 
unemployed, and without the means of support; as 
well as a multitude of porters, labourers, and me- 
chanics in different trades. They cannot disperse 
themselves in the country, which is already over- 
burdened with poor, and where, at former times 
of difficulty, temporary work might have been ob- 
tained; numbers of old hands are now dismissed. 
Even the resource of the army and navy no longer 
exists for the destitute; and many are refused 
admission at the workhouses, which are too 
crowded to receive them. In order the better to 
assist the most afflicting cases, as more than 100 
members compose the committee, they have di- 
vided themselves into thirty-eight sub-committees, 
each of which undertakes the visiting of a district. 
During the last eleven weeks, they have paid more 
than 8,460 visits, and distributed 856/., mostly in 
sums of from 1s. to 3s., among 3,366 families, 
which contain about 14,400 individuals; and 
while engaged in this service, they have witnessed 
an extremity of suffering of which those who are 
not themselves accustomed to explore the abodes 
of poverty can form but an inadequate idea, They 
find numbers who had been accustomed to support 
their families respectably, reduced from long want 
of employment to sell or pawn their furniture, 
which liad been purchased with the savings of for- 
mer years, to obtain food. Their bedding, their 
clothes, and the very looms and tools on which 
they were accustomed to depend for subsistence, 
are, in many instances, gone; and little is left 
them but the bare walls of their rooms. Pauperism 
is spreading to an extent truly alarming. Many 
decent families have had all they were possessed 
of seized to pay arrears of rent; others are deeply 
in debt for the common necessaries of life ; some 
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have deserted their homes in despair, unable to 
endure the sight of their starving families; and 
many pine under lingering diseases, brought on 
from the want of food and clothing.” 

That report was made in 1816, and then 
such was the distress that 100 members 
formed themselves into sub-committees, in 
order that they might visit the various dis- 
tricts, and relieve the people at a time when 
the trade enjoyed all the advantages of pro- 
tection. A meeting was convened in the 
city of London, and Sir Fowell Buxton 
(then Mr, Buxton) gave an account of the 
state of Spitalfields under this system. He 
said— 

“We have all been educated in the belief that 

the necessity of going to the workhouse is the limit 
of human distress to the poor, yet such is the ag- 
gravated state of distress, that going to the work- 
house is an object of absolute desire to the poor, 
and we are actually canvassed for our interest in 
their favour.” 
What were the assigned causes of that 
distress? Sir Fowell Buxton made an ap- 
peal to those who were then attending that 
meeting, and it shows how delusive was this 
protection. He said— 

“ One of the causes of the distress under which 

Spitalfields is labouring, is the importation of 
French goods, and the wearing of them by the 
ladies of this town. If you will accompany us 
through those scenes of destitution and distress, 
at least we shall gain this advantage, that we shall 
discourage the use of contraband goods which de- 
stroy the means of subsistence of the inhabitants 
of Spitalfields” — 
A conclusive proof that though you pro- 
fessed to give them the advantages of ab- 
solute prohibition, yet your revenue laws 
were defeated in spite of prohibitory du- 
ties, and you did not succeed in giving them 
those advantages. Well, then, let me 
compare that account of 1816, under pro- 
tection, with the Report which we have 
last received from the district superintend- 
ed by Mr. Howell, that made in October, 
1845. Mr. Howell says— 

“‘ Throughout the entire district a general scar- 
city of hands is noticed, and a consequent rise of 
wages. In the silk districts particularly, hands 
are very scarce, and I have been informed that 
instances are not wanting where children working 
half time have got as much wages, and in some 
cases it is said that they get more, than they did 
when they worked ten hours, I am told thata 
rise has also taken place in the wages of those 
who work ten and twelve hours respectively.” 
Well, I contrast that Report from that dis- 
trict with the Report I have read from the 
Committee of 1816. In the one case you 
had, not indeed prohibition, but heavy du- 
ties; in the other case, you professed to 
give complete prohibition. Sir, we ask 
what are the tests by which you deter- 
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mine a flourishing manufacture? We 
say the import of the raw material has 
increased. Oh, but (you say) in the re- 
turns of the raw material are included cer- 
tain descriptions of waste silk, called knubs 
and husks. But if you wanted a conclu- 
sive proof of the beauty and nicety to which 
our machinery has attained, it would be 
derived from the introduction of that spe- 
cies of manufacture. The terms may be 
vulgar, and may not suit the lips of some 
hon. Gentlemen; but you have improved 
those knubs and husks; by your skill and 
talent you have converted them into a 
beautiful material, and you have thus 
greatly increased the quantity of the raw 
material consumed. But let us exclude 
the knubs and husks. My noble Friend 
(Lord G. Bentinck) says that the hon. 
Member for Macclesfield (Mr. Brockle- 
hurst) went before the Committee of Mr. 
Huskisson in 1824, and advised Mr. Hus- 
kisson on no account to incur the danger 
he was about to incur ; but that Mr. Hus- 
kisson most unwisely refused his advice. 
What was the result? And what reflec- 
tion do facts and figures throw upon Mr. 
Huskisson, for not having listened to the 
advice then given him? When that ad- 
vice was given him—and here I throw out 
the knubs and husks from the account al- 
together — when that advice was given, 
that is to say, in 1819 or 1820, the quan- 
tity of raw silk entered for home consump- 
tion was about 1,500,000Ibs. On an aver- 
age of the ten years from 1814 to 1823—I 
am speaking now of raw silk alone, reject- 
ing altogether the waste silk—the annual 
consumption, when that advice was given 
to Mr. Huskisson, was 1,521,000Ibs. Mr. 
Huskisson rejected the advice ; he substi- 
tuted comparatively moderate duties for 
absolute prohibition; and the average con- 
sumption of raw silk in the ten years from 
1834 to 1843, had risen from 1,521,000 Ibs. 
to 3,742,000 lbs., as it appears to me, jus- 
tifying the wisdom of the decision to which 
Mr. Huskisson came ; and so far as the 
consumption of the raw material can be a 
test of a flourishing manufacture, showing 
that Mr. Huskisson was right in substitut- 
ing moderate duties for prohibition. But 
is the feeling of the trade a test of suc- 
cess? From the trade itself I have re- 
ceived no such representations as those 
which have been referred to by han. Mem- 
bers this evening. Take Coventry. I 
venture to say that if Coventry had felt 
any real alarm at the lowering of the pro- 
tection from 30 to 15 per cent, she has 
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energy and intelligence enough to make her 
representations known ; but Coventry ar- 
gues as other places argue—she sees that 
we do not propose an abstract reduction of 
the duties on silk; she sees, coincident 
with that reduction, a total repeal of the 
duty on meat; she sees the admission of 
maize at a nominal duty; she sees also a 
great reduction in the duties on the chief 
articles of subsistence, and the ultimate 
repeal of all those duties. Coventry fore. 
sees the benefits of these changes, and she 
is perfectly content with the reduction of 
the duty on silk, looking at the whole of 
the measures proposed by Her Majesty's 
Government. What is the case with re- 
spect to Leek? My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Staffordshire went to Leek asa 
protectionist, expecting to be received with 
applause, and he was surprised to find 
them contented and satisfied with the pro- 
posals of the Government. Then, with 
respect to the letter from Macclesfield : 
why, the letter was accompanied by a me- 
morial from the parties, who stated they 
were perfectly content to submit to a re- 
duction of duties, and Macclesfield would 
be satisfied with a reduction of from 30 
to 20 per cent. We propose a redue- 
tion of 15 per cent. There is, there- 
fore, a difference only of 5 per cent 
between the representations of Maccles- 
field and the duty of the Government. 
From Spitalfields I cannot say that we 
have received many representations. 1 
certainly received a deputation on the sub- 
ject of silk ; but when they looked at the 
other measures with which this reduction 
is accompanied, I do not think that there 
was any discontent expressed at the gene- 
ral measures of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
So far for the expressions of the trade ; 
and I have a right to believe that the 
trade in general are satisfied with the 
whole measures which we propose. But 
my noble Friend (Lord G. Bentinck) has 
adopted another test. I say that we have 
a satisfactory result from the increased 
quantity of raw material entered for home 
consumption ; but he will take only, as a 
test, the declared value of our exports dur- 
ing the period of the last five years. Now 
I say that this test is altogether fallacious. 
The late Mr. Alderman Waithman was al- 
ways insisting that the country was ruin- 
ed, because the declared value of our ex- 
ports in cotton did not keep pace with the 
increase of our imports, and of our popula- 
tion ; and he was always told that nothing 
could be more natural than that the de- 
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dared value of cotton exported should not 
increase, for with the diminished cost of 
roduction, and the increase of mechanical 
facilities, the articles would, year by year, 
be sold for a diminished sum, and thus, 
though there was a greatly increased quan- 
tity produced and exported, yet the de- 
dared value of the exports at the Customs, 
would not increase in the same degree, 
might not increase at all, or might actu- 
ally diminish. So it is with respect to 
sik. The cost of production has been di- 
minished—during the last five years greatly 
diminished ; the improvements in machi- 
nery, and the greater skill of our workmen, 
have caused a diminished cost of produc- 
tion ; during the last five years also the 
duty on the raw material has been dimi- 
uished ; it would be strange indeed, there- 
fore, if the declared value of great quanti- 
ties of exports had not also diminished. 
During the last five years, therefore, my 
noble Friend will find that though the de- 
clared value of our exports may have de- 
creased, that circumstance affords no proof 
of the trade being injured. As we de- 
creased the price of the raw material in 
cotton, so is it with silk; the declared 
value may be less, but there is no 
Now, I can rea- 


less quantity exported. 
dily account for the increased quantity of 


the raw material consumed. There is a 
growing taste for silk manufactures : it is 
a taste which we cannot do better than en- 
courage. Cotton and wool have been here- 
tofore formidable rivals with silk; and cot- 
ton and woollen goods have entered into 
general competition with silk goods. But 
there is a growing desire in this country 
for silk; and will it not be for the public 
advantage, by the low price of the article, 
to enable the public to consume it more 
largely, and shall we not be thereby doing 
.the greatest possible advantage to the 
trade? Then, however, my noble Friend 
will say, that there will be an increase in 
the quantity of foreign articles brought 
into this country ; and I agree with him 
that if we give a taste for silk manufac- 
tures, there will naturally be an increase 
in the importation of the foreign article. 
But, supposing that during the five years 
preceding the last there has been great 
smuggling of the foreign article—suppos- 
ing that at the end of those five years we 
are enabled to check the Custom-house 
frauds, and thus to impede the illicit intro- 
duction of the foreign article—then, I 
say, that the increased duty paid for silk 
articles will afford no proof that the foreign 
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trade is gaining ground, and is driving out 
our own manufactures. That is what I 
apprehend to be the real case with respect to 
silk generally, far under the duty of 30 per 
cent, smuggling has been carried to a very 
great extent. Twenty-five years ago this 
very article attracted the attention of the 
House of Lords, and formed part of the in- 
quiry before the Committee on foreign trade. 
That very tribunal to which my noble Friend 
referred, as being the body to do justice to 
those parties whose distresses he detailed— 
that very tribunal which he hoped would re- 
ject this measure, if it it should pass this 
House—that very House of Lords appointed 
a Committee to inquire into the foreign 
trade of this country, and silk was one of 
the articles on which they reported ; and 
what was the conclusion to which the House 
of Lords came in the year 1821? It was 
this :— 

“ That if a small duty only were levied on or- 
ganzine silk, our manufactures would have nothing 
to dread from the competition of French silk, and 
that, even if the duty were reduced to 12 or 15 
per cent, a considerable augmentation of exports 
might be reasonably expected.” 


So the House of Lords, the very House of 
Lords to which my noble Friend appeals 
—that very tribunal—after mature consi- 
deration of the subject, after examining 
witnesses interested in the importation of 
silk, and interested in domestic manufac- 
tures, now twenty-five years ago, came to the 
conclusion that if we did reduce the duty 
on raw materials, the public interests would 
require that the duty on silk manufactures 
should not exceed 12 or 15 per cent: We 
take the duty at the largest of these two 
sums; and after an interval of twenty-five 
years, having reduced the duty on organ- 
zine silk, and upon all the raw material, 
and having given every advantage for the 
introduction of the raw material as far as 
we can, propose, not the greatest reduc- 
tion of the duty on the article for the be- 
nefit of the consumer; but after this lapse 
of a quarter of a century, we adopt not 
their lowest amount of 12 per cent, but 
the highest amount of 15 per cent; and 
when the House of Lords shall refer to 
their own Report of their own Committee, 
I shall be surprised indeed if they do reject 
the present measure of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. My noble Friend has also re- 
ferred to, and has naturally excited the 
sympathies of the House by placing before 
us the helpless and oppressed condition of 
that most unprotected class, the milliners 
and dressmakers of this country; but I 
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think that if any class more than another 
have injuries inflicted upon them by the 
illicit introduction of goods which ought to 
pay the duty, it is the very class to which 
my noble Friend referred. I believe that 
contraband articles are largely introduced, 
and that there is a false reliance placed on 
protection. I believe that, at any time, 
upon payment of an insurance, silk goods 
and dresses to any amount and of the 
greatest cost, may be delivered in a contra- 
band way for a sum not exceeding the duty 
which we propose. If this be so; if the 
taste for silk goods be on the increase; if 
we promote a still greater increased con- 
sumption by reducing the price of the ar- 
ticle; if we enable the manufacturer to meet 
competition by compelling the sale in open 
day of the duty-paid article; if he be no 
longer subjected to the disadvantage of not 
knowing with whom and with what he has 
to compete; if we prevent the smugglers, 
who pay no duty, from meeting the honest 
trader, and inflicting great loss and injury 
from this competition in the disposal of his 
articles—the manufacturer of silk and the 
operative will have a better chance of em- 
ployment, and of gaining that honest sub- 
sistence which they ought to gain from their 
continuous labours, than any advantage 
which they can derive from high nominal 
duties which we cannot enforce, for we 
cannot prevent the law being evaded. 
These are the considerations which have 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose the measure now submitted to 
the House. We believe the interests of 
the revenue will be improved by a sys- 
tem of moderate duties; we believe that 
the interests of the manufacturers will 
be consulted by knowing the terms on which 
they have to deal; and we believe that the 
interests of those employed will be ad- 
vanced, if it be possible to cut at this root 
of smuggling, and if we no longer profess 
to give a protection which is merely delu- 
sive, and which inflicts greater injury on 
the manufacturers and operatives than 
any which can be inflicted by fair and 
honest competition. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I shall not detain 
the House two minutes at this late hour of 
the night, whilst I briefly reply to one or 
two observations made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the hope that we may by 
one more effort induce some hon. Members 
to enter on the same side with us, and 
thereby become the advocates for the work- 
ing classes of this country. The right 
hon. Gentleman in his peroration has laid 
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the greatest stress upon what the silk trade 
suffers by means of smuggling, and he has 
told us of the difficulty that the Govern. 
ment find in checking its increase, so lon 

as the duty of 30 per cent is continued ; 
and, therefore, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have resolved upon its reduction. It ap- 
pears most extraordinary to me that there 
should be so great a difficulty in preventing 
smugglers committing this great injury 
upon the silk trade, when the return for 
the risk is so very trifling, compared 
with the incitements that are offered to 
them for a similar risk in other branches 
of trade. For instance, they have an in- 
ducement of 1,200 per cent for smuggling 
tobacco, and 250 per cent for tea; and in 
these articles there appears to be no diffi- 
culty in suppressing illegal importation—it 
is only in that of silk that the stress is laid 
as to the extraordinary power of smuggling. 
But with regard to the silk trade, I am at 
a loss to know how the right hon. Gentle- 
man has obtained all his information, unless 
it has been through that celebrated indivi- 
dual who has lately paid a visit to the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade ; I mean, 
Sir, that fortunate trader, Mr. Candy, with 
whom Her Majesty’s Attorney General has 
lately had an interview, and by an acquain- 
tance with whom the Treasury benches 
appear to have profited not a little. Now, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to the state of the silk trade in 1812, and 
without telling us what it was that led to 
it, he turned round to us and said, “ See 
what protection has done!’’ That is very 
well in its way; but I want to know, was 
there nothing in the situation of the country 
to account for all this, except the existence 
of protection? That was a period of the 
most disastrous war, when wheat was sel- 
ling at 120s. a quarter. It was at a period 
almost as unfortunate for all kinds of trade, 
as that other period to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred; I mean 1816, which 
has been referred to as the most unfortunate 
for the mercantile interests of this country. 
And these are the only reasons that have 
been brought forward against the irresisti- 
ble arguments advanced by my noble Friend 
(Lord G. Bentinck). Is the right hon. 
Baronet’s case so bad that he can only 
protect himself by having recourse not 
merely to fallacies of political economy, but 
to historical fallacies, at once flagrant and 
contradictory of all experience? Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman has also referred to 
the knubs and husks, which have occupied 
so much of our attention in the course of 
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this debate ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
has said, what does it signify if it employs 
labour, and produces that for which there is 
a great demand, whether the article be of 
much or little value? I wish to observe— 
but in the first place I may say, that these 
knubs and husks are no more to be com- 

with silk than sheepskin is to be 
accounted as wool—but taking it for gran- 
ted, as stated, that as large a quantity as 
1,700,000 pounds of the article has been 
consumed in ten years, I should like to 
know what is the amount of the advantages 
which have resulted to the operative classes. 
To work up 2,000 Ibs. a week of that ani- 
mal refuse would employ seventy persons ; 
and to work up 2,000 Ibs. (the same quan- 
tity) of raw silk would employ 800 persons 
aweek. The calculation upon these data 
—for the correctness of which I believe I 
may pledge myself—to work up in this 
country 1,700,000 Ibs. of that animal refuse, 
would occupy for one year 1,200 persons ; 
vhilst to work up the same quantity of raw 
silk in one year would employ 13,600 
persons. And now I leave the House to 
decide upon the comparative value of the 
two articles of the Tariff; and also which 
will produce the greatest amount of em- 
ployment for the people. The right hon. 
Gentleman, to my great surprise, has at- 
tempted to account for the increase in our 
exports by alleging as a fact that it has 
proceeded from the duty having been re- 
duced upon the raw material; whereas the 
real state of the case is this: the duty on 
the raw material of silk has been, since the 
great alteration, 1d. a lb., and the only 
change that has taken place since was the 
5 per cent addition by the late Government. 
8o it appears that instead of taking off the 
duty on the raw material, of late years we 
have actually increased it. I will not tres- 
pass one minute longer upon the House, 
but merely notice one other observation of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He has asked 
why the manufacturers have not petitioned ? 
The right ‘hon. Gentleman himself could 
have supplied the answer: they did not 
Petition, for the same reason that the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are at present quiescent 
about it—hecause they are satisfied to allow 
the Corn Law Repeal Bill to pass. But 
you may rely upon it that the manufac- 
turers of England will soon show that there 
18 & sympathy existing for the agricultural 
interests ; and that this economical blunder 
Will not be allowed to pass over, when the 
occasion has gone by during which it was 
necessary to suspend critical observations. 
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The House divided on the Question that 
all articles included under the head “ Silk 
Manufactures’’ stand part of the Resolu- 
tion :—Ayes 220; Noes 114: Majority 106. 


List of the Avzs. 


Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Aldam, W. 

Baillie, H. J. 

Baine, W. 

Barkly, H. 

Baring, rt. hn. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Becket, W. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, R. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Botkin, W. H. 
Botfield, B. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowes, J. 

Bowles, Adm. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgeman, II. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, C. 

Busfeild, W. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Cavendish, hon. G, H. 
Chapman, B. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cobden, R. 
Cochrane, A. 


Cockburn, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, J. 

Collins, W. 


Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Cripps, W. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dashwood, G, H. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Dunean, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncannon, Visct. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Ebrington, Visct. 


Egerton, Sir P. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, W. 

Elphinstone, H. 
Escott, B. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, Sir D. L. 
Ewart, W. 

Feilden, W. 

Ferguson, Col. 
Fitzgerald, R, A. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C.R. 

Gladstone, Capt. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, hon. R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greene, T.. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hall, Sir B. 

Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Heatheoat, J. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 
THobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hogg, J. W: 
Hollond, R, 
Hope, G. W. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, hon. C. 
Howard, hon. E. 
Howard, P. N. 
Hughes, W. B, 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 
James, Sir W.C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, J 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnstone, H. 

Kelly, Sir F. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Layard, Capt. 

Legh, G. C. 

Loch, J. 

Lockhart, A. E. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T. B. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
M‘Neill, D. 
McTaggart, Sir J. 
Mahon, Visct. 


W. G. 
G. G. 
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Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Morison, Gen. 
Morrison, J. 


Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 


Muntz, G. F. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Neville, R. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 

Ord, W. 

Osborne, R. 
Paget, Col. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pulsford, R. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Reid, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, Hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
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Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Smith, B. 

Smith, J. A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 

Strutt, E. 

Tancred, H. W. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 

Traill, G. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Tufnell, H. 

Turner, E. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Wakley, T. 


Walpole, S. H. 
Warburton, H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
White, S. 

Wood, C. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS, 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Nozs. 


Acton, Col. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. 
Astell, W. 
Austen, Col. 
Bagot, hon, W. 
Baillie, W. 
Balfour, J. M. 
Baring, T. 
Bateson, T. 

Bell, M. 

Benett, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Beresford, Major 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
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Brooke, Lord 
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Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Finch, G. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Forman, T.S. 

Fox, S. L. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gooch, E. S. : 
Granby, Marq. 0} 
Grogan, E. 
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Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 

Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hope, A. 

Hudson, G. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hussey, T. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Irton, S. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 

Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 

Lennox, Lord G. H. G, 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lockhart, W. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Newport, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 


Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P, 
Rasileigh, W. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J, 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col, 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Spooner, R. 
Spry, Sir S. T. 
Taylor, E. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Thompson, Ald, 
Tollemache, J. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 
Turnor, C. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T. 
Waddington, H. S, 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Worcester, Mara. of 
Yorke, hon. E. T, 


TELLERS, 
Bankes, G. 
Newdegate, C. N. 


Further proceedings postponed. 
House adjourned at half-past One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, March 17, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pgritions Presented. By Lord Campbell, 
from Wardens and Commonalty of the Mystery of Fish- 
mongers of the City of London, against the Charitable 
Trusts Bill.—From Inhabitants of the Town and Parish 
of Dungannon, for Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland), 
—From Monmouth, in favour of the Corn Laws. 

THE OREGON NEGOTIATIONS. 
The Eart of CLARENDON: In pur. 

suance of the notice I gave yesterday, I 

now beg leave to move for the production 

of such correspondence between my noble 

Friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 

and Her Majesty’s Minister at Washing- 

ton, respecting the Oregon territory ques- 
tion, as my noble Friend may not think it 
inconsistent with his duty to lay on the 

Table; and I think it will be quite unne- 

cessary for me, in so doing, to assure your 

Lordships that it is the furthest possible 

from my intention to wish either to embar- 

rass Her Majesty’s Government, or to 
press for the premature disclosure of any 
information, or in any way to interfere 
with any negotiations which I trust may 
be still in progress. But, my Lords, when 
we consider the magnitude of the interests 
involved in the solution, whether by peace 
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or war, of the question now in dispute be- 
tween this country and the United States 
_—when we consider the deep anxiety with 
which intelligence from the other side of 
the Atlantic is looked for here, and the in- 
fluence which it necessarily exercises upon 
commercial and financial affairs, I think it 
is important that we should not be altoge- 
ther dependent upon American newspapers 
for such information as may have been 
produced to the Congress respecting the 
actual state of affairs in this transaction. 
For many weeks, and ‘almost up to the 
present time, this question has been de- 
bated in Congress; while in Parliament, 
which has been now sitting for nearly two 
months, no allusion even has been made to 
it, except by my noble Friend the noble 
Marquess (Marquess of Lansdowne), and 
by my noble and learned Friend near me 
(Lord Brougham) on the first night of the 
Session; and also, I believe, on one single 
occasion in the House of Commons. My 
“Lords, I think this silence has been well 
judged and becoming. I think that it has 


exhibited in both Houses of Parliament a 
prudent determination to leave the Go- 
yernment completely unfettered in its ac- 
tion, not to interfere in those negotiations, 


for which Parliament cannot be properly 
responsible, nor to aggravate angry feeling 
by unnecessary discussion. This course 
has been well understood and appreciated 
at home ; but abroad it is liable to miscon- 
struction, and it has been misconstrued. I 
think it is our duty to guard ourselves 
against the notion, that we are so deter- 
mined upon peace, that we are indifferent 
to all preparations for war; and I think it 
best to guard ourselves against the suspi- 
cion, on the part of any other country, that 
we would submit to a peace purchased by 
concessions which are incompatible with 
national honour. But your Lordships will 
bear in mind, that although the language 
of the two Governments, as far as we are 
acquainted with it, has been inspired by 
pacifie sentiments; and although the in- 
formation which reaches us from America 
is of the same character, yet we cannot 
diguise from ourselves that the two coun- 
tries appear to be gradually, but involun- 
tarily, drifting towards war. I think, 
therefore, that the time is come when my 
noble Friend may, without indiscretion, be 
asked to lay upon your Lordships’ Table 
such correspondence, or to furnish the 

ouse with such information, as it may 
not be for the public interest to withhold. 
My Lords, we have learned from the Ame- 
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rican newspapers that some time since the 
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negotiations were suspended, and all pro- 
ceedings put an end to. It is the furthest > 
from my intention to impute any blame to 
our Representative at Washington; for I 
believe that British interests cannot be 
confided to a Minister more competent, en- 
lightened, and conciliatory than Mr. Pa- 
kenham; and I will not doubt, therefore, 
although we are not acquainted with them, 
that the reasons which influenced him to 
decline forwarding to my noble Friend the 
proposal of the American Government, have 
been consistent with this character. But 
of this I am sure, that my noble Friend, 
in instructing Mr. Pakenham to renew 
those negotiations, faithfully represented 
the opinions and fulfilled the wishes of the 
people of this country. My noble Friend) 
in departing from the ordinary course of 
diplomacy, and desiring that the question 
of title as well as that of territorial division 
should be submitted to any Sovereign or 
Government, or any competent individuals 
of either country, pursued what was in my 
opinion a most judicious and well-consi- 
dered course. For, my Lords, we have 
thereby given the best proof to the world 
that we have advanced no claim in the 


justice of which we do not ourselves con- 


fide; and we have given proof that however 
confident we ourselves may be of the 
validity of our own claims, yet so little de- 
sirous are we of obstinately adhering to 
them, that we are anxious that our whole 
case should be submitted to any impartial 
tribunal, and are ready to abide by its de- 
cision. I think this course places us in a 
proper condition; and I say it was a neces- 
sary one, because the people of this country 
will not consent to engage in war until 
they are satisfied that every step necessary 
to maintain peace has been exhausted. 
They will not themselves endure, nor will 
they inflict, on the United States the dis- 
astrous consequences of a contest so un- 
natural and unnecessary, until they are 
convinced that there exists on the part of 
the United States a determination to injure 
and insult us. Should that unhappily prove 
to be the case, national feeling would be 
aroused, and Her Majesty’s Government, 
I am convinced, might securely reckon on 
the cordial, firm, and unflinching support 
of all classes in defence of our rights and 
vindication of our honour. But, my Lords, 
that there should be any such determina- 
tion on the part of the United States ap- 
pears to me little less than a moral impo 


sibility ; for I really believe that in the 
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annals of history there will not be found a 
record of any event equally wicked and dis- 
graceful as that of two nations mutually 
dependent upon each other, bound together 
by the strictest ties of reciprocal feeling— 
owing to the determined refusal by one of 
any peaceful offer made by the other— 
going to war for the possession of an un- 
occupied territory, the whole fee-simple of 
which is well known to be of such insigni- 
ficant value as not to compensate the losses 
and miseries that one single month of war 
must produce. It is true there does exist 
in the United States a party so reckless as 
to be ready to engage in war—true it is 
that by this party we have been rudely as- 
sailed—that our claims have been repu- 
diated, and our whole policy misrepre- 
sented; but I must say I think that for 
this party great allowance must be made, 
and we must not be too prone to take 
offence at what may be attributed to the 
peculiar institutions of the United States— 
to the immediate influence of the popular 
will, and the electioneering habits of public 
men in America—motives of action with 
which we ourselves are always more or less 
familiar at home. But that this party 
should faithfully represent the opinions and 
wishes of the great and enlightened ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, 
does, I must say, seem to me a moral im- 
possibility. I cannot believe that in a 
country whose state of civilization is equal 
to our own—in a country where statesmen 
are to be found as sagacious and enlight- 
ened as any in the world—where wealth 
and knowledge are as widely diffused as in 
England—where they must assert the same 
power and confer the same advantages— 
and where, as among ourselves, morality 
and religion exercise the same degree of in- 
fluence—in such a country, I cannot be- 
lieve that such intentions can prevail, or 
that the people and Government of the 
United States would rush into a war with- 
out any just cause, and that, at the mo- 
ment when America, of all countries in the 
world, will be the foremost and largest 
partaker in that enlightened system of 
commerce which we, for our own welfare, 
and without reference to other nations, 
were about to adopt—and the intelligence 
of which, I understand, has been read in 
America with all the satisfaction it was 
calculated to excite. I think on the pre- 
Sent occasion it is quite unnecessary for me 
to do more than move for the production of 
such correspondence as can be produced 
consistently with regard to the public ser- 





vice; and also to inquire of my noble Friend 
what course the Government propose to 
adopt in the event of the Senate of the 
United States concurring in the Resolution 
to give the twelve months’ notice, although 
I will venture to express a hope that such 
notice, so far from being received as a 
hostile declaration, may be viewed by us 
simply as a determination on the part of 
the American people, that the whole ques. 
tion shall be settled within a twelvemonth, 
but in a manner satisfactory to the honour 
and interest of béth countries, and there. 
fore calculated torender more enduring those 
friendlyrelations which have hitherto subsist. 
ed between them, and which in their mutual 
influence, I trust, will never be dissolved, 
The noble Earl concluded by moving— 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her 


Majesty, that there be laid before this House a Copy 
of so much of the Correspondence between Her Ma- 


jesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 


Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, respecting 
the Oregon Territory, as can be produced without , 
Injury to Her Majesty’s Service.” 4 


The Eart of ABERDEEN: In the 
present very delicate and critical state of 
this negotiation, it may perhaps appear to 
your Lordships that I should have acted 
with more prudence if 1 had declined to 
enter upon the topic; but however this 
may be, I was quite certain that in the case 
of my noble Friend, his sense of propriety, 
and his intimate knowledge of the great 
interests involved, would prevent him from 
adding anything to the diffigulties with 
which this subject is already environed; 
and I will likewise say that his own private 
feelings would indispose him to make it the 
subject of any personal embarrassment. 
This expectation has been fully realized 
by the statement he has made. I think 
the desire expressed by my noble Friend 
is perfectly natural and perfectly reason- 
able. It is quite natural that when we 
receive from time to time from the United 
States information and documents of the 
highest interest and importance, affecting 
us in such a manner as this transaction 
must do—it is perfectly natural that your 
Lordships and the public should desire to 
receive from the Government of this coun- 
try authentic information respecting these 
transactions, accompanied by such docu- 
ments as it may be safe and proper to pro- 
duce. I therefore declare that I know of 
no valid valid reason to object to the pro- 
duction of the Papers for which my noble 
Friend has asked, especially as the greater 
proportion of them must be already well 
known to your Lordships and the public, 
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But I must reserve to myself the discre- 
tion of, for the present, suppressing a large 

rtion of that correspondence which has 
taken place between Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters and myself, the production of which 
inst at the present present moment would, 
| think, be likely to lead to injurious con- 
sequences. I will say that I should not 
have been disposed voluntarily to have laid 
on the Table any such information as I am 
now called upon to produce. In the first 
place, it is quite unusual in the midst of 
negotiations of this magnitude, without any 
special object in view, to produce to Par- 
liament an account of the particular posi- 
tin in which we find ourselves at this 
moment. It is true that the United States 
have acted differently, but their situation 
is quite different from ours. The Execu- 
tive Government of the United States have 
to call upon the Legislature to take a direct 
course on this subject. The President 
proposed to the American Legislature a 
certain measure, to which he required their 
assent, and of course he was under the 
necessity of furnishing them with the ma- 
terials on which to form their opinion in 
coming to a conclusion on the message so 
addressed; but this was not the ease with 
us. Her Majesty’s Government have no 
intention of calling on Parliament at this 
moment for any opinion, nor do I under- 
stand that it is the intention of my noble 
Friend, or any other Member of | this 
House, at present to call on Parliament to 
pronounce its opinion upon what has hap- 
pened in the course of this transaction. 
This, therefore, would have indisposed me 
voluntarily to have laid any information on 
the Table at the present moment; and 
another reason would also have made me 
unwilling to do so; for I must admit, that 
from the aspect of the negotiation, as re- 
presented in the Papers produced in the 
United States, and which I am in a con- 
dition to produce to your Lordships, an in- 
ference might fairly be drawn not favour- 
able to the probable future result of that 
negotiation. From some of those Papers 
auguries unfavourable to the success of the 
negotiation might be drawn; and I should 
be indisposed, therefore, to submit to the 
House, at the stage of the negotiation at 
which we have now arrived, communica- 
tions calculated to place it in such a light. 
I say, that such an opinion it would not be 
unnatural to form, but it is my decided 
conviction that it would be unwarranted 
and groundless. I cannot bring myself to 
belieye—however the effect produced. by 





the Papers to which I have referred may 
be as I have described—I cannot bring 
myself to believe that any reasonable 
doubt can remain of our being able to 
bring this matter to a satisfactory termin- 
ation. I have no doubt of the sincere de- 
sire of both Governments to arrive at this 
result; and I hope that my noble Friend 
will not think me guilty of any uncourteous 
conduct if I decline to inform him of the 
steps which, in the present juncture of 
affairs, Her Majesty’s Government may 
think proper to take. He may depend on 
it, that believing as I do that war is the 
greatest calamity that can befall a nation, 
and thinking also that it is generally the 
greatest crime a nation can commit, he 
may rely on it that every effort to avert 
this national calamity will be employed. It 
would be presumptuous in me to pretend 
any claim to your Lordship’s confidence 
beyond that which I may fairly prefer as a 
Minister of the Crown; but if I might be 
allowed to express a hope, it would be 
that the conduct of this transaction shall 
be forbearing, conciliatory, moderate, and 
just, without producing any sacrifice, | 
confidently trust, of honour or real in- 
terest. My Lords, after all, it is certainly | 
possible that our efforts may prove fruit- 
less. In this case I can only say that it 
will be my endeavour not only to secure 
the confidence and support of every one 
of your Lordships, but to secure the ap- 
probation also of every state in Europe,} 
and of the whole civilized world. My” 
Lords, I think my noble Friend will per- 
haps not expect me to go farther into this 
subject at present; and I will only con- 
clude the few words I have said, by re- 
peating emphatically what Her Majesty 
has already been graciously pleased to say 
from the Throne, that no effort will be 
spared, consistently with national honour, 
to bring this question to an early and 
peaceful termination. 

Lorp BROUGHAM wished to take this 
opportunity of saying that he had received 
a letter from a worthy and most able 
Friend of his (Mr. Everett), late Minister 
for the United States, than whom there 
never was any person amongst all the Mi- 
nisters of that country who more admi- 
rably discharged the duties of his high 
office. Mr. Everett was stated by him 
(Lord Brougham) at an earlier period of 
this Session to have purchased a ‘globe 
marked with red ink, on which there was a 
line drawn favourable to the American 
pretensions, and adyerse to ours. This 
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globe had been appealed to by a person in 
high office in America, as turning the ba- 
lance in favour of their claim, and he 
thought it his duty, being in possession of 
the fact, to state publicly here that it was 
not wonderful the globe should be favour- 
able to them, inasmuch as an alteration 
had been made in it after the order for its 
purchase had been given by the American 
Minister. In fact, this was done by the 
tradesman for the purpose of paying a 
compliment to the purchaser; and he ven- 
tured to say that his honourable and distin- 
guished Friend Mr. Everett had no hand 
in, nor even been privy to, the artifice. 
Mr. Everett now said, in confirmation of 
his statement, that he had had no personal 
communication whatever with the globe- 
maker, but had given the order through 
another person. I can only add (pursued 
the noble and learned Lord) on the subject 
of the statements made by my noble Friends, 
that I join my hearty wishes with theirs, 
and express my confident hope that all 
those negotiations, thorny and troublesome 
as they now seem, will lead to a happy is- 
sue. And should, unhappily for us, un- 
happily for America, and unhappily for the 
whole human race, these so just expecta- 
tions he frustrated, then all mankind will 
find that no blame can be imputed to, or, 
at all events, rest upon us; and, moreover, 
that if the calamity of war shall be precipi- 
tated on us, looked on though it be now by 
all the subjects of the Crown with the ut- 
most possible aversion, it will, in such an 
event, be looked on by none with apprehen- 
sion or alarm. 

Lorp ASHBURTON : Nobody is more 
willing than I am to admit that negotiations 
of the descriptions alluded to should be 
conducted with all possible prudence and 
caution; and that every precaution should 
be taken that the honour of the country 
shall in no respect be tarnished. I also 
perfectly concur in the opinion that the 
possibility of two countries in the state of 
civilization of America and this country, 
having the madness to become involved in 
war for a question worthless in itself, and 
for nothing but a mere question of honour, 
is an alternative which, whatever be the 
unfortunate expressions used by individuals, 
yet I, for one, relying on the sterling good 
sense which is the characteristic of these 
two countries above all others, cannot fora 
moment contemplate as likely to oceur. 
Nothing is more absurd than to suppose 
that either country should enter on these 
negotiations with a yiew to gain any par- 
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ticular advantage, or on the supposition 
that either has undisputed rights; for it jg 
impossible to deny that both States haye 
pretensions to the territory in dispute, and 
that the only question is how the disputed 
claims can be settled in a manner which 
any reasonable man shall say is a reagon- 
able settlement. I think Europe and the 
world have a right to expect from us and 
from them that such should be the principle 
on which our negotiations proceed; and | 
am sure that on our parts they cannot be 
in safer hands than in those of my noble 
Friend (Earl of Aberdeen). I hope I may 
add, from my own experience, and from my 
knowledge of the feelings of the people of 
that country, my confident belief that these 
negotiations will be brought at last toa 
safe and honourable conclusion. 
The Address was then agreed to. 


THE BELLEROPHON AND RODNEY. 


The Eart of WILTON called the attention 
of the House to the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the above ships, from being totally 
unrigged, were lately fitted out for sea. 
In two days and a half they were fitted out, 
even to heavy ordnance and all sorts of 
provisions, for whatever service they might 
be required for. Nothing was more caleu- 
lated to show the nations of Europe what 
our navy was capable of, in the event of our 
being forced to engage in the greatest of 
calamities, war. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH bore 
testimony to the truth of the description 
given of the energy and skill of the crews of 
those vessels. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE re- 
marked, that it would be better to make 
such an experiment as that alluded to on a 
ship in commission, than on one which had 
immediately to be unrigged, after having 
been fitted out for sea in the manner de- 
scribed. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH: 
This experiment was merely resorted to for 
the purpose of seeing in how short a time 
advance ships could be fitted out for sea. 
The experiment, he need not say, was per- 
fectly satisfactory, though it was unneces- 
sary to put the ships alluded to in commis- 
sion. 

The Eart of WILTON had merely al- 
luded to the experiment as a great feat on 
the part of the captains, officers, and crews 
of the ships which had been named. 

Their Lordships then adjourned to Thurs- 
day. 
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For Limerick City, 


Minutes.) New Memper Sworn. 
James Kelly, Esq. 

Pusiic Bints.—1° Mutiny; Marine Mutiny. 

2. Coal Whippers (Port of London); Consolidated Fund 
(£8,000,000). 

Reported. Out-Pensioners’ Services (Chelsea and Green- 


wich). 

3°: and passed. Out-Pensioners? Payment (Greenwich 
and Chelsea). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Cobden, from Samuel 
Gordon, Esq., of Aungier Street, Dublin, and Inhabitants 
of the Parish of Grundisburgh and its Neighbourhood, 
for the Total and Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws.— 
By several hon. Members, from various places, for 
Remission of Sentence upon William S. Ellis.—By Mr. 
Cobden, from Inhabitants of the Borough of Stockport, 
and by Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Coachmakers and 
other Trades of Croydon and its Vicinity, for Limiting the 
Hours of Labour of Children and Young Persons em- 
ployed in Factories to Ten.—By Mr. Duncan, from 
Members of the Chamber of Commerce of Dundee, 
against the Factories Bill.—By Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe, from Inhabitants of Liverpool, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and the Tower Hamlets, for Remission of Sentence 
upon Frost, Williams, and Jones.—By Mr. Masterman, 
from Charles and John Chubb, Patent Lock and Iron 
Safe Manufacturers, of Saint Paul’s Churchyard, for Pro- 
tection of Manufacturers’ Names and Marks from Fraud. 
—By Mr. Wyse, from Members of the Waterford Mecha- 
nics’ Institute, and other Inhabitants of the City of Water- 
ford, and its Vicinity, for Encouragement of Mechanics’ 
Institutes (Ireland).—By Captain Jones, from Medical 
Officers of the County Infirmary, Workhouses, and Dis- 
pensaries, in the County of Londonderry, for Better Re- 
gulation of Medical Charities (Ireland).—By Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, from Householders of the Parish of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, for Expediting Metropolitan Improvements. 
—By several hon. Members, from various places, against 
Enrolment of Militia.—By Captain Pechell, from Churech- 
wardens and Overseers of the Poor of the Parish of Farn- 
ham, for Inquiry respecting Famham Parish.—By Mr. 
Lockhart, from Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council 
of the Royal Burgh of Linlithgow, for Alteration of the 
Prisons (Scotland) Act.—By Mr. Labouchere, from seve- 
ral Persons, for Consolidating Conservancy Acts.—By 
Lord Hotham, from Inhabitants of Great Driffield, for 
carrying the Small Debts Act into effect.—By Dr. Bow- 
ring, from a great number of places, for referring Foreign 
Disputes to Arbitration, 


STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. A. STAFFORD O’BRIEN, on 
reading the Order of the Day, wished to 
say a few words on the present state of 
Public Business. On the 27th January, 
the First Lord of the Treasury had an- 
nounced certain changes, particularly af- 
fecting the agricultural interest. The right 
hon. Baronet had said, that he intended to 
accompany those changes with provisions 
Which would not exactly give compensa- 
tion, but which he firmly believed would 
advance the welfare of that body. It was 
now the 17th of March, and only one of 
the measures had been laid on the Table 
on Friday last, none of the rest had been 
seen. He did not mean to speak of it as 
a question of free trade or of protection, 

ut simply as a matter of public business. 
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The right hon. Baronet had stated among 
other things, that his opinion had under- 
gone a change ; he was understood at the 
time to refer to the doctrine of protection, 
not to the mode of conducting the business 
of the country. If such a course had 
been pursued by a Government strong in 
the confidence of its friends, and there- 
fore firm in its tenure of office, there 
would still be reason to complain; but 
when the right hon. Baronet must be aware 
that the class most interested in the change 
was one which would no longer trust him, 
even from hour to hour, when he must 
know, too, that his tenure of office de- 
pended solely on the will and pleasure of 
the noble Lord the Member for London— 
the right hon. Baronet could not wonder 
that after the lapse of seven weeks those 
who were connected with the land should 
feel it their duty to come forward and in- 
quire how much longer the suspense was 
to be continued. How long would it be 
before the right hon. Baronet introduced 
the Bills which he said were not to follow, 
but to accompany, his great commercial 
measure? What latitude did the right hon. 
Baronet give to the word ‘ accompany ?” 
Did he understand by it that an opinion 
might be pronounced upon the principle of 
one measure before the so-called accom- 
panying measures were even laid upon t e 
Table? In reference to the Law of Settle- 
ment Bill, there had yet been no discus- 
sion upon it; and in reference to the 
Drainage Bill, the right hon. Baronet had 
talked of a period of three years in con- 
nexion with the details of it. Whether 
the sum specified by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was to have reference to that Bill, 
he could not pronounce, His complaint 
was, that he was utterly without the means 
of enabling him to judge. Did the right 
hon. Baronet know whether the agricul- 
tural interest was willing or unwilling to 
accept what he intended to offer? Did he 
know the average number of acres to be 
drained? Did he know the average ex- 
pense of drainage per acre? Or did the 
right hon. Baronet mean, as he suspected, 
that it was all to be mere hap-hazard 
legislation ? In the course of seven weeks 
something more ought to have been known 
respecting auditors and Poor Law Unions 
in Ireland. As a Member connected with 
Ireland, though not an Irish Member, he 
might add, that the matter did not stop 
there ; the right hon. Baronet had said, 
that he meant to take the police force out 
of the hands of the magistracy and give it 
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to the Executive Government. This was 
to be a boon to the agricultural interest; 
and the proposal was, to deprive the ma- 
gistracy of the share they now possess in 
the control of the police force. The right 
hon. Baronet had never given the magis- 
trates of Ireland an opportunity to consider 
whether they would have the measure in 
reference to the police fund, or in reference 
to other plans of improvement. This great 
question of the centralization of the police 
was connected with the auditors and the 
Poor Law Unions. It was not his fault, 
nor that of his friends, that these accom- 
panying measures were not brought for- 
ward. The right hon, Baronet had men- 
tioned them all to the House as parts of 
his great scheme. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet said, in terms, that they were only 
parts of one great scheme; and as one 
great scheme he had insisted upon its 
being discussed and adopted. This ques- 
tion was not to be treated as a matter of 
party, but as a matter of plain straight- 
forward business; and the whole House 
had a right to claim that the various parts 
should be considered altogether. He was 


sorry not to see the right hon. Baronet in 
his place, and he would have postponed 


his remarks, if it had not now been twenty 
minutes to six, when he might reasonably 
have been expected to be present. But, 
whether he were in his place or not, Mem- 
bers opposite, as well as those on the Mi- 
nisterial side of the House, had a right to 
complain that only one measure of the 
great scheme had been submitted to it. 
The right hon. Baronet could not wonder 
that while the landed interest was charged 
(not by him, for he was too adroit) with 
delaying the only Bill upon the Table, they 
should in return complain that he had 
committed a double error. He had endea- 
voured to expedite a measure by joining it 
with the crime of famine in Ireland. This 
was one error, and the other was the prac- 
tical dissevering of the Bill before the 
House from those measures which were 
professed to be intended to alleviate and 
diminish the difficulties of the agricultur- 
ists. He (Mr. A. S. O’Brien) did not ask 
the right hon. Baronet to take another 
course on the strength of old party attach- 
ments; he did not ask it on the score of 
political friendships; they, alas! no longer 
existed ; but he begged to know from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer how much 
longer the landed interest was to be kept 
in suspense ? Whether any other measures, 
parts of the great scheme, were to be 
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brought forward before Easter, so that the 
House might have an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing an opinion upon them before jt 
decided finally on the measure which would 
expose the land to foreign competition ? 
Of course any Member of the Government 
would be able to answer him, and to give 
him clear, definite, and distinct informe. 
tion. If nobody chose to answer him, but 
left the matter unexplained, injury would 
not be done to the protectionist party, but 
to Ministers, in the opinion of all reason- 
able judges and men of sound under. 
standing. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he was sorry to have to 
apologize to the House for the absence of 
his right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury. He could assure the House, 
and from the constancy of his right hon. 
Friend’s attendance, they would readily 
credit the assurance, that nothing but the 
public business had prevented him being in 
his place at the usual hour. He certainly 
wished that the hon. Member had availed 
himself of some opportunity, during the 
seven weeks which he stated had elapsed 
since the measures of the Government were 
propounded to the House, to have asked 
this question as to the mode of transacting 
the public business, when the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
was present. In bringing forward the 
measures now before the House, his right 
hon. Friend had entered into considerable 
detail as to the various measures he intend- 
ed to submit to Parliament during the pre- 
sent Session, in connection with those mea- 
sures for the reduction of duties now under 
consideration. And in the discussion that 
then took place, the great anxiety expressed 
was to have a knowledge of the details of 
the Bill which related to settlements. That 
Bill had accordingly been presented to the 
House, and was now in the hands of every 
Member. The Bills relating to the high- 
ways and to drainage were at present in 4 
considerably advanced state of preparation. 
The substance and object of those Bills 
had been distinctly stated; and it was im- 
possible for any one who wished to form a 
judgment on the bearings and tendency of 
those measures not to be able to do so from 
the statements already made. With re- 
spect to the other grants that were pro- 
posed to be made in aid of the costs of 
prosecution, the maintenance of prisoners, 
and the payment of salaries connected with 
the Poor Law Unions, the hon. Gentleman 
was just as able now to form a calculation 
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of the amount of that expense, as he would 
be when the vote was propounded to the 
House in Committee of Supply; and until 
they would have a Committee of Supply, 
those votes would not be brought before 
the House. He was certainly not unac- 
quainted with those votes, which would be 
laid upon the Table with the other esti- 
mates; but any Gentleman conversant with 
the details under those heads, would have 
no difficulty in forming an accurate calcula- 
tion of the sum which would be required 
under the several"heads that had been ad- 
yerted to. He should certainly be most 
happy, if the mode in which public busi- 
ness was conducted, were such as to admit 
of a greater number of measures being si- 
multaneously proceeded with; but he had 
had experience enough in Parliamentary 
life to know that the business of the House 
could only be transacted satisfactorily, by 
having their attention continuously directed 
to the particular objects that were from 
time to time submitted to the House, and 
finishing, or at least considerably advanc- 
ing, the consideration of one, before they 
entered on that of another. From the 
Law of Settlement Bill which had been 
brought in, hon. Gentlemen would have the 
opportunity of judging of the bearing it 
ought to have upon the vote which they 
would give on other questions. The mea- 
sures with respect to highways and drain- 
age were in a state of preparation. Had 
he had notice of the question to be asked, 
he might have been able to state more ex- 
actly the period when they would be brought 
before the House; at present he could not 
do so; but it was not from any desire to 
withhold from the House any detail or in- 
formation which was necessary to enable 
them to form an opinion on the other mea- 
sures. He was extremely sorry the ques- 
tion had been put at this time, in the ab- 
sence of those more particularly connected 
with the measures; he feared his answer 
might not have been quite satisfactory. 
All he could say was, that there was no in- 
disposition on the part of the Government 
to make known to the House in the fullest 
detail all that was necessary for the guid- 
ance of their judgment; but in the conduct 
of business it was impossible to bring a 
variety of matters at the same time under 
their consideration. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND). 

Mr. SHAW: As the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir J. Graham) had referred to the 
Bill for the Protection of Life in Ireland, he 
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was anxious to hear from the right hon. 
Baronet, whether he had yet fixed a day 
for the first reading of that Bill? He 
must say, that if it was important that the 
Bill should pass at all, it was of all things 
important that it should pass without delay; 
and he could not help further observing, 
that the Government showed much less 
anxiety to afford protection to life and pro- 
perty in Ireland, than they did to remove 
protection from the native industry of all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, that it was his 
intention to make the first reading of the 
Bill the first Order of the Day after the 
second reading of the Corn Bill. 


CUSTOMS AND CORN IMPORTATION 
REPORT. 

The further proceedings on the Report 
of these Resolutions was resumed. 

On the Question relative to Silk Worm 
Gut, 
Mr. CAYLEY said, that he would 
move that those words be omitted for the 
purpose of addressing the House upon the 
present occasion. It had been stated, 
that the trade was generally in favour of a 
reduction of the duties on silk. Now he 
supposed that the trade consisted of the 
masters and of the workmen ; and, from 
information he had received, he believed 
that neither the masters nor the workmen 
were in favour of the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. The working classes were cer- 
tainly opposed to it. Public meetings in 
various parts of the country had been held, 
in which the working people had passed 
resolutions strongly conveying their disap- 
proval of the Governmeut scheme. An 
open public meeting had been held at 
Leek, in Staffordshire, in which such 
resolutions had been passed. A similar 
meeting had been held at Middleton, near 
Manchester; another at Manchester ; and 
another at Ormskirk. At the latter place 
a free trader had occupied the chair of the 
meeting ; and such had been the convie- 
tion produced by the speeches of those in 
favour of protection to the silk trade, that 
the chairman and his free-trade adherents 
had been converted, and had passed over 
to the side of protection. Several other 
meetings, at eight or nine different places, 
had been held, and at every one of them 
resolutions had been passed opposed to the 
measure of the Government. He was the 
Chairman of the Handloom Weavers’ Com- 
mittee, and he had since then enjoyed, as 
he considered fortunately, very frequent 
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opportunities of communication with them; 
and their opinion was, that the alterations 
which had taken place had been disastrous 
to their trade, and they were prepared to 
meet the present measure with every op- 
position—an opposition not, perhaps, much 
attendedto; but still, asland andlabour must 
go together, he hoped that if they could 
not alter the determination of Parliament, 
or prevent these Resolutions from passing, 
the Government would still be inclined to 
pay some attention to the prayers of these 
poor operatives, who surely ought to be al- 
lowed to understand something of their 
own interests. He earnestly entreated 
the Government to pause before they 
passed these Resolutions, which must pro- 
duce the most disastrous effects. He 
would, if his strength permitted, notice 
some of the erroneous statements which 
were made on the subject of the recent 
discussions. The landlords of this country, 
however, who, say what you may, are not 
a mercenary body, have deeply at heart 
the condition of the working classes ; and 
that feeling which they have for the la- 
bourers immediately around them, they 
would, willingly, cheerfully, cordially ex- 
tend to every portion of the working com- 
munity of the country. Let Parliament 
do what it would with the land, and with 
the landlords—it was not for them he was 
speaking, but for the working classes of 
the country, whose affections they must be 
desirous of acquiring, and on whose behalf 
he earnestly implored the House not to in- 
jure so grievously a body of men who 
had no dependencies except on their own 
labour. 

Dr. BOWRING said, he had for 
years watched the progress of feeling 
amongst the working classes, and he could 
assure the hon. Member for Yorkshire that 
there was a very great improvement 
amongst them. The working classes of 
this country, as well as of foreign nations, 
were becoming aware of the degree of suf- 
fering which what was called protection 
inflicted upon them. Of this consciousness 
a remarkable instance was afforded by a 
memorial, addressed by the working classes 
of the city of Lyons to the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which they stated that they 
were poor, and were deemed ignorant ; 
but that their poverty and ignorance did 
not prevent them from ascertaining that 
the labouring classes were deeply interest- 
ed in the extension of their market. They 
were aware that protection, so far from 
being a benefit to them, was their bane. 
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The English manufacturers desired it no 
longer, and the French repudiated it alto. 
gether. In consequence of the attention 
called to the superiority of French designs, 
owing to the greater encouragement given 
to that branch of art in France than jp 
this country, and the immense dispropor. 
tion of artists consequently employed—the 
numbers in France being as 100 to 1 in 
this country—the emulation of the English 
designer had been excited, and the result 
was that the disparity between French and 
English patterns was fast passing away, 
At this moment English silks were ad- 
mitted into France at 12 per cent, while 
upon French silks imported into this coun- 
try a duty of 30 per cent was charged, 
and, in consequence of the manner in which 
it was levied, the exaction amounted in 
fact to 60 and 70 per cent. He was sure 
the removal of restrictions upon the inter- 
course between the two countries could do 
nothing but good to both. 

Mr. C. BULLER just asked to recall 
to the recollection of the House that the 
question of silk had passed, and that the 
article they were now upon was that of 
silk-worm gut, something used, he be- 
lieved, in fishing. 

Mr. BORTHWICK said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was exceedingly kind 
in his admonition, but it should have been 
directed to his own side of the House ; for 
it was evident, from what had passed that 
night, that the Government and their sup- 
porters on the opposite side were deter- 
mined to protract the discussion as long 
as possible. The hon. Member for York- 
shire had made a speech which had done 
equal credit to himself, to his class, to 
the House, and to the country. And 
then the Member for Bolton (Dr. Bowring) 
had followed with a speech to the effect 
that the working people, not of England, 
but of France, were in favour of the mea- 
sure. Now it was most likely, as the peo- 
ple of France were our rivals in the silk 
among other manufactures, that their feel- 
ings on the subject would be quite at va- 
rience with those entertained by the people 
of this country. Let it be recollected that 
the people of France had not established 
the peace of the world at a cost of 
600,000,0002., as the people of England had 
done, and that our industry had now to 
bear the burden of that cost, involving, as 
it did, the greater part of the annual taxa- 
tion of 54,000,0001. The greatness of 
France depended almost entirely on her 
domesti¢e industry ; whereas that of Eng- 
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land rested principally on the prosperity of 
her Colonies, within the range of which the 

roductions of every climate and of every 
soil could be procured ; so that her Legis- 
lature might, with perfect safety, extend 
the principle of protection over all her Co- 
lonies, embracing above 200,000,000 of 
inhabitants, and yet might obtain, within 
her own empire, the most ample supply of 
every commodity. The moderate protec- 
tion contended for on behalf of native in- 
dustry was not, therefore, in the case of 
England, at all inconsistent with perfect 
and unrestricted interchange of all the 
commodities that entered into the com- 
merce or the consumption of a great nation. 
He deprecated the idea that the advocates 
of such protection, in opposing the present 
measure, were resisting free trade, properly 
so called, but the opposite of free trade. 
Free trade implied the unshackled ex- 
change of the commodities of one country 
for those of all others on equal terms ; but 
how could that be obtained in the absence 
of protective duties on behalf of the pro- 
ductions of a country the taxation of which 
was so disproportioned to any burdens 
which foreign nations had to bear? Let 
free trade be fairly and intelligibly advo- 
cated, or let there be moderate protection. 
But in a measure like the present there 
was a mixture of all things, and the asser- 
tion of nothing—there was ‘‘ confusion 
worse confounded ’’— there was the ab- 
sence of beginning, of middle, and of end 
—there was that which unsettled every- 
thing to settle nothing—that which in- 
flicted all the evils of change on the nation, 
without any accompanying amelioration or 
advantage. 

Mr. MUNTZ adverted to the manufac- 
ture of zinc, which he said had been ut- 
terly extinguished by the free-trade mea- 
sure, and nearly a million of capital had 
been thus displaced. It was utterly im- 
possible that in the manufacture of this 
metal we could compete with the foreigner 
without protection. He said this disinter- 
estedly, for he should, nevertheless, vote 
for the repeal of all protective duties, that 
all interests might at least be on the same 
footing. 

The item was then allowed to pass. 

Question agreed to. 

On the Question that Spirits and Strong 
Waters, of all sorts, 15s. the gallon, stand 
part of the Resolution, 

Mr. Atperman THOMPSON said, this 
head included the article of French brandy, 
&c., a most important item in respect to 
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considerations of revenue ; for the duty on 
foreign spirits, derived principally from 
Cognac brandy, amounted to nearly 
1,200,0007. a year. The duty at present 
was 22s. 10d. a gallon. It was now pro- 
posed to reduce it to 15s., by taking off 
7s. 10d., or nearly one third, which would 
reduce the revenue derived therefrom by 
at least 400,0007. Now he was not at all 
aware of the reason upon which it was pro- 
posed to abandon so large a portion of the 
revenue derived from this source. It 
could not surely be said that the object 
was to increase the consumption of spirits ; 
for such an object would scarcely be 
avowed by any Government, and would 
not be reconcilable with any regard for 
the welfare of the people, either as re- 
spected their moral or physical condition. 
Moreover, if any such object were enter- 
tained, it could not be attained by any 
such means, because the price of the arti- 
cle must always confine the consumption 
to the middling classes. It might be said 
the object was to prevent smuggling, and a 
great deal had been said during these dis- 
cussions upon that point. But how did 
the case stand as to brandies? Why, at 
the reduced rate of duty, the bonus it 
would afford to the smuggler would be 300 
per cent; for a duty of 15s. per gallon 
was to be placed on an article, of which 
the prime cost was only 5s. per gallon. 
Further, the brandy trade was a complete 
monopoly. Cognac was the only descrip- 
tion of brandy brought into home consump- 
tion to any great extent ; and the import 
of that article was confined to some six or 
seven houses. Some brandy came from 
Bourdeaux and other places, but of very 
inferior quality ; and all the best came 
from Cognac. Now, it was a striking fact, 
that in December last the price of this sort 
of Cognac was 85 francs per gallon, and it 
was now 120 francs. That was of the 
vintage of 1844; while the price of the 
vintage of 1845 (there being the two vin- 
tages now in the course of shipment) was in 
December last 95 francs, and now it was 
130 franes per gallon. Little benefit, if 
any, then, it was obvious, could result to 
the consumer from the great loss of reve- 
nue now proposed upon this article. Nor 
was it possible to increase the supply of 
Cognac much beyond its present extent. 
It might be said, perhaps, that one object 
was to induce the French Government to 
show a more liberal spirit of commercial 
intercourse. His answer to that was, by 
inquiring what had resulted from the equa- 
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lisation of the duties on French wines and 
fruits? No benefit to the revenue—no 
benefit to the commerce of the country. 
On the contrary, in a short period after 
that, the French Government imposed 
heavy duties on our cotton twist, amount- 
ing almost to a prohibition, the only conse- 
quence of our measure in favour of French 
wines and fruits being, that we lost the trade 
with Portugal in a great degree; for the 
latter State, on finding French wines put 
on a level with Portuguese, raised the du- 
ties on our goods from 5 or 15 per cent to 
15 or 30 per cent. He deeply regretted 
that on this occasion the Government had 
departed from the usual established cus- 
tom ; that the Budget should be produced 
before any great financial measures were 
agreed to. They were at present really 
discussing matters in the dark. No one 
knew the probable amount of the surplus 
of revenue (if any) over expenditure ; and 
it was impossible that the House, until put 
in possession of the ordinary information 
on that subject, should be in a position 
duly to adjust the claims of different du- 
ties for remission or repeal. Much had 
been said recently as to the comforts and 
the welfare of the working classes ; which 
he should conceive would be more pro- 
moted by a reduction of the duty on soap, 
than by the proposed reduction on bran- 
dies, &e. Under these circumstances, 
and in the absence of explanation or in- 
formation, he should move the omission of 
these words from the Schedule. 

Mr. EWART expressed himself in fa- 
vour of any measure tending to extend the 
commerce of this country with France. 
He was in favour of a much greater reduc- 
tion in the duty on wine than any that had 
as yet taken place ; for, from the time of 
Mr. Pitt’s first experiment, by which one 
half of the duty was struck off, to the 
present day, every year’s experience tend- 
ed to show how beneficial were the results 
which followed from the relaxation of the 
protective system. He was sure that the 
hon. Gentlemen who professed themselves 
to be friends of protection, were friends 
also of peace ; and he considered that it was 
not the least important of the many bless- 
ings which he was sure would flow from 
the Ministerial project for the alteration of 
our commercial policy, that it was likely to 
have the effect of increasing the means of 
international commerce between this coun- 
try and France and America, and of cre- 
ating in these and all other countries with 
which we were connected, a feeling of at- 
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tachment to peace, and an anxiety that all 
nations should be bound together in the 
bonds of friendship and concord. 

The Marquess of GRANBY said, that 
there was nothing which gave so much en. 
couragement to crime as drink. A work 
upon the subject, which he held in hig 
hand, stated that in Scotland at least four. 
fifths of the crime committed in that coun. 
try had originated in the effects of drink, 
He really thought the Government should 
not reduce still further the duties on fo- 
reign spirits. He felt at a loss to know 
upon what arguments this measure would 
be carried. He thought it was clear that 
if the duties were reduced from 22s. to 
15s. there would be a considerable increase 
in the consumption of spirits in this coun- 
try, and, therefore, they ought to be very 
careful how they reduced the duty upon 
foreign spirits. He should oppose the mea- 
sure, because he thought it was a question 
of the great principle of protection to Bri- 
tish industry, and it might be taken even 
in a higher and more exalted sense, for 
it not only affected protection to British 
industry, but also protection to the sobriety 
of the lower orders. He sincerely hoped 
that on this occasion humanity and reason 
would triumph over a most pernicious and 
most unnatural coalition. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that, looking 
at the question as one of revenue, experi- 
ence had shown that they could not double 
the amount paid into the Exchequer by 
doubling the amount of duty. There were 
historical authorities to justify a conclusion 
as to the probable result of a diminution 
of the duty on spirits. Was the hon. 
Member for Westmoreland (Mr. Alderman 
Thompson) aware that, by a Return which 
was presented to Parliament in the last 
Session, and which had been circulated 
amongst the Members, it appeared that the 
ordinary consumption of French brandy in 
this country at the close of the last cen- 
tury was, notwithstanding the enormous 
increase of our population and the still 
greater increase of our wealth, actually 
more than the quantity which was now 
upon an average retained for the home con- 
sumption? The hon. Gentleman said that 
the proposed alteration of the duty would 
not prevent smuggling ; but practical au- 
thorities had come to quite a different con- 
clusion. The Commissioners who were 
formerly appointed to consider the state of 
the revenue with regard to the excise duty 
upon spirits in Ireland and Scotland, 
stated in their Report, that in 1811, when 
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the duty on spirits was 2s. 6d. a gallon, 
duty was paid in Ireland on 6,500,000 
gallons ; whereas, in 1822, when the duty 
was 5s. 6d., less than 3,000,000 gallons 
were brought to charge ; but the Commis- 
sioners estimated that at the latter period 
the’ annual consumption was not less than 
10,000,000 gallons; and, as scarcely 
3,000,000 paid duty, it followed that 
7,000,000 were irregularly supplied. And 
the Commissioners predicted that, if the 
duty were reduced, there would be an in- 
crease in the quantity that was charged, 
and an increase in the revenue. Was this 
prediction verified 2? In 1822 the actual 
quantity brought to charge was 2,900,000 
gallons, and the revenue amounted to 
800,0001.; whilst in 1825, after the duty 
was again reduced, the quantity brought 
to charge was 9,262,000 gallons, and the 
revenue was 1,107,0002. The returns with 
respect to Scotland showed just the same 
results. Where they had subtracted from 


the duty they had increased the revenue ; 
and he contended that, though this had 
been done, no harm had ensued to the 
morals of the population; for they had not 
thereby increased the quantity consumed, 
but had put down the greater evils con- 


nected with the system of illicit distilla- 
tio. The quantity of spirits was not aug- 
mented, but the profits of those who lived 
by the evasion of the law were diminished, 
and the amount of revenue brought into 
the Exchequer was increased ; therefore, 
neither upon the ground taken by the hon. 
Member for Westmoreland, that the reve- 
nue would be affected, nor that other 
ground taken by the noble Marquess— 
namely, that of the public morality, could 
the present exorbitant rate of duty be 
maintained. The hon. Member for West- 
moreland also argued that we had gained 
nothing by any former remission or reduc- 
tion of duties on French produce ; but he 
asked if anything could be more satisfac- 
tory than the results shown by the Returns 
made with reference to the trade between 
this country and France? He certainly 
did not say that the trade was what it 
ought to be between two such great em- 
pires; but if the hon. Gentleman would 
look at the Returns, he would see that 
there had been an invariable increase year 
by year. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that the maker of 
British brandy would be contented to go 
on, even with reduced profits, if so great 
a burden as the excise duties were not 


placed on him ; but at the present time it 
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could not be said that British brandy was 
an article gaining ground in England. 
The excise laws also prevented this trade 
from extending further than our own coun- 
try. If English traders had the oppor- 
tunity of exporting, they might then very 
possibly be in a condition to compete with 
foreigners ; and there was no doubt they 
would certainly try to do so. He most 
sincerely wished that the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Government had 
made an attack, with the same good will, 
upon the excise laws, which were most 
oppressive to the English manufacturer, 
as he had on the protective duties. He 
should certainly divide against the mea- 
sure. The House divided:—Ayes 64; 
Noes 35: Majority 29. 


List of the Avgs. 


Langston, J. H. 
M‘Geachy, F, A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Neville, R. 

O’Brien, J. 
Osborne, R. B. 
Pechell, Capt. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 


Acland, T. D. 
Aldam, W. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baine, W. 
Barclay, D. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Botfield, B. 
Bright, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Butler, hon. Col. 
Cardwell, E. 





Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cochrane, A. 


Cockburn, rt. hn. Sir G, 


Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Duke, Sir J, 

Duncan, G. 

Escott, B. 

Ewart, W. z 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hope, G. W. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Humphery, Ald. 

Kelly, Sir F. 

Kirk, P. 


Peel, J. 
Plumbridge, Capt. 
Price, Sir R. 
Somers, J. P. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T, 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Trelawny, J. 8. 
Trench, Sir F, W. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Warburton, H. 
Wawn, J. T 
White, S. 

Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Yorke, H, R. 


TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Cripps, T. 


List of the Nozs. 


Allix, J. P. 
Arbuthnott, hon, H. 
Astell, W. 

Benett, J. 

Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Major 
Buck, L. W. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Colville, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Disraeli, B. 


Finch, G. 

Floyer, J. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Goring, C. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lawson, A. 
Lennox, Lord G. H. G. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
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Mackenzie, T. 
March, Earl of 
Miles, W. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Palmer, G. 
Plumptre, J. P. Granby, Marq. of 
Sheppard, T. Thompson, Ald. 

Upon the article Clover, 

Mr. ALLIX would request the indul- 
gence of the House whilst he stated some 
reasons for requesting the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade not to take off the 
duty of 10s. upon clover. He stood up in 
behalf of the poor labourers, who were 
greatly interested in the maintenance of 
the duty. During a great part of the year 
he attended a Poor Law meeting once a 
week, and there it was considered that the 
growth of clover, and the employment 
which it afforded, was most essential to 
the welfare of the labourers of the district; 
for in the winter months, when other*kinds 
of employment were scarce, it afforded 
them occupation in preparing the clover 
for market. He hoped the right hon. 
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Sibthorp, Col. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T, 
Worcester, Marq. of 
TELLERS. 


Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would take this into 
consideration, and allow the 10s. duty 
which they now possessed to remain. 


It 
should not be forgotten, that it was the 
501. tenantry that placed the Government 
where they were; although it would seem 
by the measures of Government that they 
wished to sweep them off the face of the 

‘earth. Did they really wish to ruin the 
gentry. of England—to upset the aristo- 
cracy, and to shake the monarchy to its 
very foundation—and did the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who was bound by the 
act of the Government, wish for such ‘a 
consummation. He felt strongly on this 
subject, and could not help expressing his 
opinion. He was aware the right hon. 
Baronet was omnipotent for good or for 
evil; he had a strong body of new suppor- 
ters; he would not, therefore, divide the 
House. He only asked them to pause a 
little before. they injured the poor helpless 
labourer, who was defenceless against their 
legislation. He did not often trouble the 
House: nothing but an imperative sense 
of duty actuated him when he did so. He 
had been speaking to some Scotch gentle- 
men on the subject, and they were as 
averse as he was to diminishing the means 
of employing the poor, and lessening the 
wages of their labour. 

Sir R. PEEL: I assure my hon. Friend, 
and I have known him for a very long pe- 
riod, that. I give him entire credit for sin- 
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cerity of feeling: there is not a more in. 
dependent, honourable man in the House 
-—but at the same time, I must say, that 
I think my hon. Friend carries his attach. 
ment to the duty on clover exceedingly 
far, when he makes a duty of 10s. per ewt, 
on clover the foundation of maintaining 
the 501. tenantry of England, when he 
rests upon it the maintenance of the pri- 
vileges of the aristocracy, and makes even 
the dignity and existence of the monarchy 
depend upon this protective duty of 10s, 
perewt. This is carrying the doctrine of 
protection further than I have yet heard 
it carried. But how does this duty of 10s, 
really help the agriculturists? It only ap. 
plies to a very small district of England 
comparatively speaking, in which clover 
seed is ripened, and then to the producer 
only, whilst the consumers every where 
would be benefited by the remission of 
duty. I will venture to say, that even 
amongst the 501. tenantry, about which my 
hon. Friend has spoken, that for the one 
that would be injured by the proposed change 
of duty, a hundred would be benefited. 1 
believe there is no one class will be more 
benefited by the diminution of this duty, 
than those very 501. tenantry. I have re- 
ceived urgent remonstrances from England 
and Scotland against the maintenance of 
the duty. Cloverseed is not grown where 
it is most needed, and where science is 
most applied and most essential to the 
promotion of agriculture. 

Mr. ALLIX wished to explain. He 
had not said that the diminution of duty 
on clover would sweep, away the 50. ten- 
antry, or shake the foundations of the 
monarchy. What he said was, that the 
measures of the Government would have 
that effect. 

The article was agreed to. 

On the fifth, relating to Oxen, Bulls, 
Asses, Swine, &c., 

Mr. W. MILES was very sorry the 
Government thought fit to reduce the duty 
on oxen, sheep, and other animals. He 
thought the duty had worked exceedingly 
well, and in the very few observations he 
would address to the House, he would 
bring forward first of all the supply which 
had come from foreign countries since the 
duty had been imposed, and since the pro- 
hibition ended, in order to show that the 
importation had increased since 1842, and 
that it now amounted to a large quantity. 
At the same time, he would show that the 
present duty had not in any way had the ef- 
fect of preventing animals. being brought 
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from abroad into our markets, so that they 
could not remove the duty on the plea that it 
was prohibitory, nor because it was unpro- 
ductive to the revenue ; for though such 
importation in the first year was but small, 
and though the revenue derived was con- 

uently trifling, yet they must have ob- 
served that both were yearly increasing, 
and this year they were something consi- 
derable. It ought not to be forgotten, that 
when the Tariff of 1842 passed, foreign 
countries could not have been apprized of 
the intention of this Government to pro- 
pose such a measure, and consequently 
had only a supply of cattle to meet the ex- 
isting demand. Cattle could not, like corn 
or manufactures, be produced for the mar- 
ket in a single year; they were the growth 
of some years, and the foreigner had 
doubtless taken his measures to stock our 
markets. For his part, he saw no reason 
why the farmer’s cattle should not be pro- 
tected by a duty of 10 per cent, as well as 
the manufacturers. Those individuals who 
had been placed in power by the agricul- 
tural class seemed to overlook their inte- 
rests, and to treat them less favourably 
than they did other classes of the commu- 
nity. The present duty was 1/. on oxen, 
lds. on cows, 10s. on calves, 3s. on sheep, 
2s. on lambs, 5s. on pigs, 2s. on sucking 
pigs. Now this was, if not a very consi- 
derable amount of duty, at least a very 
useful protection; but this they were about 
to abolish. He was not, and had not been, 
in favour of a prohibitory duty—he would 
not totally exclude foreign animals. He 
had brought forward a Resolution that the 
duty on foreign cattle should be computed 
by the ewt., and in domg so, had entered 
into the cost of feeding cattle on the Con- 
tinent, as compared with that in England. 
He would not now go into details, but 
would simply call the attention of -the 
House to Mr. Meek’s evidence, which 
might be relied upon, as he had been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of making Returns. 
He would quote from these documents the 
cost of animals coming from very different 
foreign parts, the freight, duty, and other 
charges. Six ewt. was the estimate of 
each fat ox imported. Now, taking an ox 
of six ewt. in this country, and computing 
It at 6d. per lb., the cost of the beast 
would be 167. 16s. During former discus- 
sions, he ought to observe, that one coun- 
try had been put out of sight altogether— 
he meant Spain; they thought nothing 
would come thence, the voyage was so dis- 
tant; but as he then said, so it had turned 
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out, that they had, and would have, 
a large supply from that country. It had 
been stated, that there was a falling-off 
generally in the supply of cattle from the 
foreign markets; but was it not plain that 
foreigners were only waiting for the re- 
moval of this duty of 1l., so that their 
profits might be larger? Mr. Meek had 
mentioned seven ports, and in the follow- 
ing table stated the price at which the 
cattle brought from them could be sold 
here, including freight and other charges. 





PRICE. DUTY. 
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Taking the average of the price from 
these seven ports, they would find that, 
duty free, cattle of six ewt. could be sold in 
this country at 13/. 3s. 6d. a head. He had 
already stated that the same animal was 
sold in the home market for 161. 16s., and 
therefore it would make a difference of 
31. 12s. 6d. to the farmer. The amount 
of cattle imported from foreign countries 
for the year ending the 5th of January, 
1844, was as follows :— 
Oxen and bulls ............+ 
RISES, Were Pape rem oe 
MN sc carver fas secdeassanscceettaecs 
PIE rad cies ccceares redcaceoss 
Lambs 
Swine and hogs .........s00s00+ 


. 1,114 
368 

39 
210 


2,099 

Then commenced the increase of importa 
tion, which, as in the case of Ireland, had 
been steady and continuous. In the year 
ending January 5, 1845, they would find 
the numbers imported to be as follows :— 

Oxen and bulls ...............000066 3,710 

Cows .... xb dck ned Ssoinreekennceas TOE TINE 

MINER cia cctotegscacusacscsctekcasannare 

NERY son cdiess sie strarecausssaeiercene 

Lambs aie ieds 

Swine and hogs 


And for the year ending January 5, 1846, 
the numbers were— 
Oxen and bulls ... 
Cows 
Calves ... 
Sheep ... 
Lambs ... 


9,782 


Swine and hogs tine bite 
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The increase of the year ending 5th of 
January 1846, as compared with that end- 
ing 5th of January 1844, would be found 
to be :— 
On Oxen between 8 and 9 to 1 
Cows between 17 and 18 — 
Calves 15 —_ 


Swine and hogs between 4 and 5 to 1 


He held in his hand an extract from a letter 
from a mercantile firm in New York, the 
house of Messrs. Lawrie and Co., which he 
would read to the House. It was dated 
January 30, 1846, and ran thus :— 


“Superior flour suitable for the English market 
5}dols. to Sdols. 62} per barrel. Freight to 
Liverpool 2s., to London 4s. Large quantities of 
the best beef are now being packed in this coun- 
try in tierces, cut in the proper sized pieces for 
the English market. This export is greatly on 
the increase. The farmers are finding out the 
mode of making such cheese as suits the English 
market, and the shipments will be very large this 
year. Notwithstanding all the noise which they 


make at Washington respecting Oregon, they 
have not the slightest intention of going to war 
about it.” 

It was evident that an increase in cattle 
might be expected from America—they 
were fast adapting themselves to supply 


the wants of the European markets. [ Mr. 
Escorr: Hear.] The hon. Member 
might cheer, and he would say there might 
be some reason for the cheer, if Ireland 
and Scotland were unable with the English 
farmer to supply their markets; but surely, 
if they would not consider the case of the 
English agriculturists, they ought to take 
into account the people of Scotland and of 
Ireland, in which agriculture was the only 
. thing that flourished, and upon which the 
great bulk of the publication depended for 
support. The number of animals imported 
from Ireland, in the quarter ending Janu- 
ary 5, 1846, was as follows :— 
Oxen, bulls, and cows ......... 
Calves 
Sheep and lambs .............45 
Swine 


32,883 
583 
32,576 


104,141 


170,183 
He had no doubt but some Gentlemen 
from Scotland would address the House on 
this matter, and he (Mr. Miles) would not 
anticipate their remarks. The Scotchcattle, 
it should be observed, from the length of 
the journey, were much depreciated in 
value when they reached the English 
market. On the whole, he could see no 
reason why the duty should not remain 
npon cattle, at least as long as it would 
remain upon corn ; nor could he perceive 
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why they wished to remove the protective 
duty from raw home produce, and e 

it to the competition of the world, whilst 
they allowed a protective duty to remain 
upon manufactures in which it was ad. 
mitted we excelled. He did not intend to 
take more than one division on this matter, 
and would therefore move, that oxen, cows, 
calves, sheep, lambs, swine and hogs, 
bacon, beef, fresh or slightly salted, beef 
salted not being corned beef, meat salted 
or fresh and otherwise described, pork 
fresh and pork salted (not hams), be 
omitted from the Resolution. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP seconded the 
Amendment. The right hon. Baronet 
seemed determined to pursue the same 
headlong course, reckless of consequences, 
and to disregard entirely the interests of 
those who placed him on the bench where 
he then sat. The farmers were, after all, 
not so much disappointed as disgusted at 
the conduct of the right hon. Baronet, for 
they did not expect consistency from him, 
The farmers, in common with most people, 
wished that the reign of the right hon. 
Baronet might be very short, and felt some 
consolation that it must, at all events, be 
terminated at the next general election. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) asked 
him to accept the Chiltern Hundreds; but 
he disdained being the nominee of Govern- 
ment, and told him so. Since then now 
he had the happiness to inform the right 
hon. Baronet he had received a letter from 
his constituents, in which they expressed 
regret that he had not accepted the Chil- 
tern Hundreds. [Laughter.] Let not 
hon. Gentleman laugh till they had heard 
the whole of the sentence—‘‘ so that they 
might have an opportunity of electing him 
free of expense.’’ He should, he knew, get 
a reception very different from that which 
the hon. Member for Winchester (Mr. 
Escott) might expect, because he had not 
ratted to the Treasury benches: they 
might as well attempt to take blood out of 
a milestone as to obtain concessions from 
the right hon. Baronet. He hoped that 
the period was not far distant when Eng- 
lishmen would have an opportunity of 
showing what they thought of the conduet 
of Government in this matter. There 
seemed to be some probability of war, and 
if so, he should like to know how their 
nayy was to be victualled. Though they 
might be vanquished in point of numerical 
strength, he thought they had the best of 
the argument. At all events he had felt 
it his duty to come down every night, and, 
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if necessary, to record his vote against the 
destructive measures of the Government. 
The right hon. Baronet would eventually 
find, as he had already told him, that he 
was sitting between two stools, between 
which himself and his Administration must 
soon fall to the ground. 

Mr. PHILIP HOWARD wished to sug- 
gest to his right hon. Friend the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
it would not be advisable to impose a small 
registration duty on the importation of 
foreign cattle; not for any purpose of re- 
venue, farther than paying the amount of 
the Custom-house charges, but as a means 
of having a correct account of the number 
imported. He was himself favourable to 
the free importation of cattle from abroad ; 
because, as they were generally brought 
over in a lean condition, the English farmer 
would have a part of the profits arising from 
fattening them fit for the London market. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, after listen- 
ing to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire with all the attention which 
was due to the station filled by the hon. 
Gentleman, and to the great attention 
which he had paid to this subject, he must 
confess he felt surprised that the hon. 
Gentleman had not admitted that some of 
the statements which he had made were 
calculated to diminish the alarm which he 
alleged existed as the consequence of the 
withdrawal of the import duty, not only on 
foreign cattle, but also on other articles of 
agricultural produce. The hon. Member 
had stated this remarkable fact in the 
course of his speech, that in a single quar- 
ter of a year there had been no less than 
171,000 animals, including oxen, bulls, 
cows, and sheep, imported from Ireland 
into this country. In that short period 
there had been no less than 171,000 ani- 
mals entering into competition with the 
graziers of this country: from Ireland ; 
while within the last three years there had 
not been brought in, under the reduced 
duty, from foreign countries, more than 
140,000 oxen. But surely, if the great 
importation on one side, as stated by the 
hon. Gentleman, did not affect the price of 
meat in the English market, the compara- 
tively trifling importation from foreign 
countries could not have that effect. He 
held in his hand a comparison of the Go- 
vernment contracts for fresh and salt meat 
in the home market from the year 1836 
to 1845, and notwithstanding this enormous 
importation from Ireland, and the importa- 
tion from foreign countries during the last 
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three years, what were the results which it 
showed? Why, that in 1843 the price of 
fresh beef per ewt. was 11. 18s. 4d., while 
in 1845 the price was 21, 2s. 6d. In salt 
beef the contract price per tierce of 304|bs. 
was 31. 18s. 5d. in 1843; and he was very 
sorry to say, no less than 61. 8s. 8d. in 
1845. Again, in the article of salt pork, 
in the face of the Irish import, and of all 
the importation which three years ago was 
threatened to come from the provinces of 
the Mississippi, when a calculation was 
entered into to show that 100 sows would 
produce, in the course of a number of 
years, no less than 232,000,000 of pigs ; 
which was one of the demonstrations of the 
hon. Gentleman on that occasion: in op- 
posing the change in the Tariff in 1842, it 
was proved, greatly to the alarm of every 
holder of a pig in this country, that in 
the course of five or ten years 100 sows 
would produce the enormous number of 
232,000,000 of pigs; which were—to use 
the phrase of the hon. Gentleman—to in- 
undate the markets of this country. Now, 
in place of the Irish import, and the Amer- 
ican import of pork, reducing the price in 
the English market, the fact was, that the . 
contract price of salt pork per tierce of 
320 lbs., which in 1843 was 31. 15s. 10d., 
had advanced in the present year to 
6l. 12s. 1ld. Now, when the hon. Gen- 
tleman was stating that fact of the vast 
importation of Irish cattle in a quarter of 
a year, did he not, he would ask him, 
question thus: if in Ireland, where the soil 
was much more easily cultivated ; where 
wages were much lower than in this coun- 
try—for in Ireland he believed the wages 
of the agricultural labourer were certainly 
not more than 8d. a day in the best part 
of the year; in addition to which they 
should also bear in mind that there was no 
property tax in Ireland, that there was no 
land tax in Ireland—that if with all these 
advantages in Ireland the English grazier 
was notwithstanding able to compete with 
Irish cattle, had he any real danger to dread 
from a similar free importation from foreign 
countries? If the agricultural interests 
were able to compete—successfully to com- 
pete—with the imports from Ireland, a 
country having a soil more fertile and more 
easily cultivated, and where wages were 
lower and where taxes were less than in 
this country, and where these imports were 
so great as to amount to 171,000 animals 
in a single quarter of a year; if, under 
these circumstances, they were able not 
only to compete successfully with Ireland, 
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but to obtain the enormous increase of 
price which he had mentioned ; then how, 
he would ask the hon. Gentleman, did he 
draw the conclusion that a free importation 
of cattle from Holland was to prove so 
dangerous? It was quite beside the ques- 
tion to assert that the encouragement of 
agriculture in Ireland ought not to be lost 
sight of. Though it might be an important 
matter to encourage the agriculture of that 
country, that could have no more to do 
with the argument of the hon. Gentleman, 
that the importation of foreign cattle would 
prove ruinous to the English farmers, than 
had the question of the importation of 
Dutch cattle. It was no encouragement 
or consolation to the farmers of the country 
to say, ‘‘ You are ruined; but then the 
ruin has been effected not by a foreigner, 
but by a fellow subject—by the Irish far- 
mer.” But the fact is, you are not ruined 
by him. Notwithstanding his better soil 
and his cheaper labour, and his diminished 
taxation, you are still enabled to compete 
successfully with him; and why should you 
not also be able to compete with the Bel- 
gian farmer? It had been calculated that 


there were 1,600,000 oxen required for the 
consumption of this country. No less than 


200,000 were necessary for the consump- 
tion of London alone; and how small a 
proportion of this number was imported 
from foreign countries? But what was 
the fact with regard to the effect of this 
importation on the price of meat? After 
reducing the duty on foreign cattle to what 
was thought before to be so low an amount, 
was not the price of beef still enormously 
high in this market, and had not every 
butcher been obliged latterly even to raise 
his prices still higher? When the hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, said that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were sacrificing the 
agricultural interests—that they were act- 
ing treacherously towards those who had 
sent them there—did he produce any proof 
that such was the fact? On the contrary, 
had not he shown that the price of cattle, 
under the last alteration in the Tariff, had 
increased, and was still increasing ; and 
did it never occur to them, that with im- 
proved comforts, with higher wages, or at 
least with wages which would give an in- 
creased command over the necessaries of 
life, there would be a still greater consump- 
tion of meat among the population of this 
country, and that an increased price would 
arise from an increased demand? Was it 
not possible that when such was the result 
during the last three years—there having 
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been a continuance of manufacturing pros. 
perity, and a small quantity of meat having, 
for the first time during some years, en. 
tered into the consumption of a portion of 
the labouring population of this country— 
that a continuance and an increase of that 
prosperity would increase the demand; and, 
as @ necessary consequence, increase the 
price for meat, when it would be no longer 
necessary that the working classes should 
have their food limited to potatoes or bread? 
The effect of the change in the Tariff, in 
his opinion, was, that while they increased 
the comforts of the manufacturer and the 
labourer, they had not diminished prices 
for agricultural produce. But it was said, 
what good had they done by diminishing 
these import duties? One good effect was, 
that they had at least put a check on ex- 
travagant prices. The hon. Gentleman 
had stated that the supply of sheep in 
Smithfield market had fallen off 16,000, 
and that but for the importation of foreign 
cattle, the prices now would be much higher 
than they actually were ; but, in his opin- 
ion, if the price of meat were now 10d. 
per lb., instead of 7d. or 8d., the change 
would not be for the benefit of the agricul. 
tural classes. An important consideration, 
not alluded to by the hon. Gentleman, was, 
that the free admission of foreign barley 
would enable the English farmer to compete 
on still more favourable terms than hereto- 
fore with the foreign feeder. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. P. Howard) had 
suggested that a small duty should be im- 
posed on foreign cattle imported, in order 
that the actual number brought into this 
country might be known ; but he could tell 
the hon. Member that, as no smuggling 
would exist, the precise number imported 
would be known. He could give the hon, 
Gentleman and the House every possible 
assurance that the fullest and most satis- 
factory information would be secured; and 
that the precise number of oxen, of sheep, 
and other animals, would be ascertained by 
the arrangements contemplated by Her 
Majesty’s Government with perfect regu- 
larity and certainty, and without the impo- 
sition of any duty. Under all the circum- 
stances, considering the tendency which he 
thought—if they looked to the state of the 
market for several years past—they would 
find to a gradual increase in the price of 
meat, and considering the advantages which 
the agriculturists would have in the in- 
creased facilities for fattening cattle, he 
felt bound to adhere to the proposition 
originally laid down by Her Majesty’s Go- 
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Mr. FINCH was sure that the right 
hon. Gentleman would take the line he 
had taken, and produce the high price of 
meat as a proof that the English agricul- 
turist had nothing to fear. But the ex- 
istence of high prices was the worst reason 
for taking off the duties that it was pos- 
sible to imagine ; because, when the prices 
were high the duties would go into the 
pocket of the foreign importer. With re- 
spect. to the general question, when the 
right hon. Baronet introduced his measure 
in 1842, he stated as one reason for allay- 
ing the fears of the English agriculturists, 
that their breed of cattle was so superior 
that they had nothing to apprehend. But 
that reason was subsiding every year. Two 
years ago the Dutch and Belgians had 
urchased some of the finest animals in the 
English market; their breeds were im- 
proving every year, and in a year or two 
they would be able to compete with the 
finest of our breeds. With respect to the 
increase of prices, this was a mere tem- 
porary evil. The British farmer had suf- 
fered enormously from the murrain in his 
cattle, and if ever there was a time when 


he required high prices to remunerate him 


for his loss, it was the present. He knew 
one farmer, a neighbour of his, who had 
lost 3001. in the course of three months by 
the murrain in his cattle, and others had 
lost in proportion. Then they were told 
that the increase in the price of meat was 
a reason for the importation of foreign 
meat. Now, he believed the farmer would 
have no objection to the operation of the 
sliding-seale, in the case of meat; but 
when the right hon. Baronct gave as a 
reason for taking off the duty that the 
prices were high, he wished to ask whe- 
ther, when the prices were low, he would 
put the duty on again. Then the right 
hon. Baronet said, we could compete with 
the Irish beasts—why not with the fo- 
reigner? Now, he would tell the right 
hon. Baronet that the introduction of Irish 
cattle was of the most essential service to 
the English graziers, for they were imtro- 
duced into the midland counties to be fat- 
tened, and then sent to the London market. 
But the Dutch or the Belgian cattle would 
be sent over fattened ready for the market. 
He despaired, however, of making any im- 
pression on the right hon. Baronet ; but he 
would address himself to the free traders 
opposite. He knew they were anxious to 
abolish the Excise, and he trusted they 
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had no wish unnecessarily to injure the 
English farmer. Now, he had lately had 
a conversation with an intelligent farmer, 
who told him—and he had made the same 
statement before a Committee of the other 
House—that, at the present moment, the 
excise duty imposed a tax of 31. 10s. a 
head upon their cattle. This was caused 
by the operation of the malt tax. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer laughed at this statement, which only 
showed how little he knew of practical 
agriculture. He should be sorry to make 
any statement in that House which he was 
not able to prove in detail, and therefore 
he would state that there was an inferior 
sort of barley which could be sold for 24s. 
per quarter. When that barley was malted 
and paid the duty, it cost 127. ; without 
the duty it would be 61. 10s. The same 
quantity of oil-eake would cost 10J., and 
the difference between these two prices 
was 3/. 10s., which constituted a tax upon 
the English feeder to that extent. At 
the present time, indeed, he might reckon 
the tax at the whole extent of the price of 
the oil-cake, or 101. ; for, in consequence 
of last year’s barley crop being a good one, 
the inferior barley was altogether unsale- 
able; but at all times the tax would 
amount to 3l. 10s. If Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters would remit the malt tax, or make 
such arrangements as would enable the 
British farmer to feed his cattle with malt 
free of duty, he should not oppose the pre- 
sent proposition in the Tariff; and he ad- 
dressed himself on this subject to hon. 
Gentleman opposite, because he knew that 
they were in favour of fair play, and be- 
cause they knew that in order to carry out 
free-trade principles they must abolish the 
Excise. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, his hon. Friend had charged 
him with showing his ignorance of prac- 
tical agriculture. Now, he must say, that 
he did not profess to have much practical 
knowledge of that art ; but it would be in 
the recollection of the House, that last 
Session the hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire had brought in a Bill to allow 
farmers to use malt for fattening their 
cattle ; and at that time it was stated that 
great doubts were entertained whether 
malt was better for cattle than raw barley ; 
and great authorities were produced to 
show that raw barley would fatten cattle 
sooner, and cause them to yield more milk 
than feeding them on malt would do. At 
that time he entered into an engagement 
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with his hon. Friend that the experiment 
should be fairly tried; and, accordingly, 
since that time some cattle and cows had 
been shut up and fed—the one set exclu- 
sively on malt, the other on raw barley; 
and the result had proved that those 
animals which were fed on raw barley 
yielded more milk and arrived at maturity 
in a shorter time than those animals which 
were fed on malt. He had the proceeds of 
the experiment here in his hand; they had 
been moved for by the other House of Par- 
liament, they had been printed, and they 
would, in a short time, be open to the in- 
spection of Members, who would thus see 
that instead of the agriculturists being in- 
jured to the extent of 3/. 10s. a head by 
the operation of the malt tax, it now turned 
out that if they had been compelled to feed 
cattle on malt, even without the duty, it 
would have been doing an injury to the 
agriculturists. These Papers would, as 
he had said, be in the hands of Members 
in a short time; and though he was igno- 
rant of agriculture, and the hon. Member 
was very profoundly versed in agriculture, 
yet these experiments would be laid before 
the House, and the House would see the 
results, with all the details of what was 
eaten by the brown cow and what by the 
white cow. The experiments were con- 
ducted in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, 
under the superintendence of a gentleman 
equally eminent in agriculture and in 
chemistry, and he had no doubt they would 
prove satisfactory to the House. His hon. 
Friend had also complained of the influx 
of cattle from Holland. Now, of all the 
countries in the world, he should say, if 
taxation was to be taken as one of the ele- 
ments of competition, Holland was the 
least able to compete with our farmers; for, 
if there was one country in the world taxed 
more than another, Holland was that coun- 
try. He apprehended his hon. Friend the 
Member for Somersetshire was aware of 
this; for, though he stated that cattle 
would be brought from Holland, yet he 
omitted telling the House what was the 
price of those cattle brought from any 
part in Holland. So far from sharing 
in the fears of the hon. Member, that 
when prices were low there would be an 
influx of cattle into this country, he be- 
lieved that when prices were low the im- 
portation of cattle would cease to be pro- 
fitable, and the English agriculturist would 
retain all the advantages of the home 
market without haying the odium of a 
monopoly, 





Sm J. TYRRELL said, the right hon, 
Gentleman who had just sat down would 
wish to be believed that he was a practical 
farmer—[ The CHANcELLor of the Exonr. 
QuER: No!|—or, at any rate, he would 
wish them to be of the opinion that he had 
given the House a practical statement, as 
to what was not good for the fattening of 
cattle. His hon. Friends had not at their 
command so many learned professors ag 
the right hon. Baronet had; but if the 
opinions of those learned professors on the 
subject of fattening cattle with malt, had 
no greater weight with the country than 
the report of another learned Commission, 
on the potato disease in Ireland, then the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
would require greater confirmation than he 
had yet offered to the House. He believed 
the real facts of the case were, that when 
malt was mixed with other grain, it made 
the cattle thirsty, and thus made them 
what was called “do better,” or fatten 
better, than when fed on raw barley. But 
he chiefly rose to answer an observation of 
the right hon. Baronet, who had been 
pleased to triumph over the hon. Member 
for Somerset, because his predictions as to 
the mass of pork which would be brought 
from America had not been fulfilled. Now 
he wished to ask the right hon. Baronet 
if he was not answerable for the fall- 
ing-off in the supply of British cattle, 
by the introduction, by means of his 
Tariff, of diseased foreign cattle? He 
knew he might not have any great cha- 
racter for agricultural knowledge in this 
House; but he would confidently repeat his 
statement, that the introduction of foreign 
cattle which had previously been prohibited, 
did bring disease into this country, parti- 
cularly that which was known by the 
name of the lungs disease, and which 
had been most fatal in its ravages on cattle. 
He must, therefore, state to the right hon. 
Baronet, that the panic caused by his 
Tariff prevented growers from breeding 
cattle; that the introduction of disease 
had eut off many of those which were 
bred ; and that these causes had combined 
to bring about the increased price of food. 
There was another cause which the right 
hon. Baronet would admit had caused an 
increase in the consumption of meat in this 
country—he meant the making of railways. 
Now, he did not believe that the right hon. 
Baronet would take credit to himself for 
that prosperity, and yet it had exercised 
much influence upon the consumption and 
the price of food. 
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Mr. VILLIERS said, the hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Tyrrell) was innocent of having 
produced the panic of which he complained 
when the last Tariff was passed; for if he 
remembered rightly the hon. Baronet had 
addressed his constituents on the occasion, 
giving them the benefit of his practical 
knowledge on the subject, and which was 
certainly calculated to allay their fears, for 
he assured them that he knew that foreign 
sheep were of that description that any 
body could read the newspapers clearly 
through them, and that more than half the 
pork would be choked on the voyage. Now 
as they had not much benefit as yet from 
the Tariff, he was not prepared to say that 
the hon. Baronet’s information was not 
correct. If such, however, was the case, 
why should the hon. Baronet be so much 
alarmed now; and if the panic was such an 
evil, why should the hon. Baronet endea- 
your to produce it; and if it did exist, he 
asked who produced it ? Why, he did not 
hesitate to say it was the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite; it was just such speeches as 
they had heard from the hon. Member for 
Somerset and the hon. Baronet that pro- 
duced a panic. This was a matter worthy 
of notice; for if it was impossible to draw 
their attention to the great interest the 
people had in the abundance of the neces- 
saries of life, and that nothing could in- 
duce them to withdraw their opposition on 
that ground—let them reflect upon the 
injury they were inflicting on the very in- 
terest that they represented. What was 
the effect of predicting calamity to follow 
from this measure? Why, it depreciated the 
price of the articles in question, and at this 
moment there was not the least doubt but 
that the price was kept down by the delay 
decasioned by the Motions and speeches 
of hon, Gentlemen opposite [‘* Oh, oh!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen might ery ‘‘ Oh!”’ but the 
fact was as he represented it, and on the au- 
thority of persons in the trade, that a serious 
loss was sustained by them owing to this 
measure being suspended. Hon. Gentle- 
men would have the opportunity of know- 
ing the fact soon; and it would be seen 
whether he or they were right. They 
knew perfectly well that the measure 
would pass, and it would be seen then 
whether the price of foreign wheat would 
not rise higher than at this moment; and 
he put it to the hon. Member for Somerset, 
who treated every appeal on the score of 
general interest with indifference, to look 
at the enormous injury he was inflicting 
upon the farmers and the dealers whose 
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interests he purposed to represent. He 
was bound to say that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Somerset put the in- 
terest of the consumer entirely out of con- 
sideration; for he treated the measure as 
one of gratuitous mischief wantonly in- 
flicted upon the producer, and assuméd that 
there were no interests, no wants to be 
consulted or satisfied by its passing. 
Throughout the hon. Member’s speech, and 
throughout the speech of the hon. Member 
for Essex, not one syllable had been said 
as to whether the poor had access to meat 
now, or whether the reduction of duty 
might not give it to them, and that in the 
face of the complaint throughout the agri- 
cultural districts, that the poor hardly 
ever touch meat from one year’s end to 
the other. He did not mean that they had 
no bacon, but they paid a high price for it ; 
and that was especially enumerated by the 
hon. Member for Somerset as one of the 
articles that in future would be too cheap; 
and this was the year, too, in which they 
had heard a labourer complaining that for 
forty years he had never but once touched 
a morsel of meat owing to its price. Why, it 
was notorious that the agricultural labour- 
ers could not afford meat for their families; 
and if it were not, the rate of their wages 
would show that it was impossible; and yet 
here hon. Gentlemen and hon. Baronets 
were endeavouring to make meat dear and 
searce. He really knew nothing more 
astounding than to sit there in what was 
called a Christian assembly — an assem- 
bly of Gentlemen, not apt to underrate 
their own benevolence, and whose kind 
care for the poor nobody was allowed to 
question; and to hear them one after the 
other depicting the horrors of plenty, 
while they endeavoured to raise the price 
of subsistence and keep food from the poor. 
Who could have supposed, after all the 
display of feeling last night about milliners 
and dressmakers, and the night before about 
poor framework knitters, who were said to 
be starving, that night the same Gentle- 
men would be using the same exertions to 
deprive them of wholesome food ; and as 
their wages were low, to make their suffer- 
ings more intense. Their condition was 
actually bad, and had been so for years. 
It was not the prediction of what it would 
be after trade was free. To prevent food 
being cheap, therefore, was a positive evil 
to them as they were. Really, to hear the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. Allix), 
and the hon. Member for Somerset, one 
would suppose that the poor depended for 
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life upon clover, and never desired to eat 
bacon. The hon. Member for Cambridge 
was quite pathetic about protecting clover 
on account of the poor; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somerset was horrified at the 
abundance of bacon that might be poured 
into this country from America. He be- 
lieved that the hon. Gentlemen were con- 
founding themselves with the poor when 
they talked about clover. It was they 
who were always living in clover; while 
the poor would be happy to exchange all 
the clover they had for all the bacon they 
could get. The hon. Member for Rutland- 
shire (Mr. Finch) said, he expected to have 
fair play at the hands of free traders; and 
he hoped he would give them credit also 
for common humanity, for that was their 
reason for advocating a change of system, 
to enable the poor to escape at least from 
searcity of food. The hon. Member for 
Rutlandshire had turned to this side to 
have his fears about this measure allayed ; 
but really his own political economy ought 
to have done that for him without their 
help. At what time did the hon. Member 
apprehend danger from removing the duty? 
Why, when the prices were low here—that 
was the time, he said, when swarms of 


eattle would come in, that was when the 
market was bad; he did not want a duty 
when the price was high—only when it 


was lower than in other countries. Why, 
surely the hon. Gentleman’s own sense 
should show him that unless the price 
were higher here than in other parts of 
the world, the cattle would not come 
here at all. The hon. Gentleman the 
other night wanted to know what would 
be the price of his wheat if the Corn Law 
was repealed: and now he wanted to know 
what his cattle would fetch. Why, surely 
it was enough to console him for to-night 
when he reflected that if the worst hap- 
pened, it must be higher here than in any 
other part of the world, for its being so 
was the inducement to bring it hither. 
This, however, was particularly the time 
during which the hon. Member appre- 
hended danger from the change; and 
why? Why, because, the hon. Gentleman 
said, the cattle had had the murrain, be- 
cause it was unusually scarce, because people 
had less in this country than usual; that 
was the time, he said, when the consumer 
should be especially precluded from getting 
it elsewhere. Really, he wished the hon. 
Gentleman would reflect upon the chance 
he would have of satisfying the consum- 
ing public of the justice of such a rea- 
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son; and having with his friends, eased 
their conscience by raising their yoiee 
against a plentiful supply, he did hope, for 
the credit of the House, that they would 
not press this singular Motion to a divi: 
sion. 

Sm J. TROLLOPE said, that the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern. 
ment had referred to a prediction made b 
the hon. Member for Somerset (Mr. Miles), 
which had not been verified ; but the hon, 
Baronet himself had made predictions and 
promises which should be placed within the 
memory of the House. He recollected the 
right hon. Baronet saying most distinctly, 
that the people of the country would be 
enabled to save the whole amount of the 
Income Tax out of the reductions caused 
by the Tariff. Now, if hon. Members 
were allowed to rise on the other side of 
the House and state that the protectionist 
Members were answerable for the appear- 
ance of the panic, the right hon. Baronet 
should also take his share of the falsifica- 
tions of the predictions he had made. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had alluded 
to an experiment which had been made 
with reference to the feeding of cattle on 
malt. How and where the experiment had 
been conducted he was not aware. It could 
not have been made by the agriculturists 
themselves, for the excisemen stopped the 
course of all experiments of that nature 
made by farmers. Though allowed to 
steep barley, they were not allowed to re- 
sort to the drying process, whereby alone 
could he determine the question of malt 
feeding. But, looking at the zeneral ques- 
tion, the protectionists might perhaps have 
looked too gloomily upon the effects’ they 
feared would result from the introduction 
of foreign cattle. They, however, were 
not to be blamed for this, because they re- 
lied on the statements of gentlemen who 
had gone abroad, and were capable, there- 
fore, of estimating the effects likely to 
flow from a facility afforded to importa- 
tion. It was but natural that the protee- 
tionists feared the adoption of free trade 
measures, when it was supposed they would 
take place all at once. An hon. Member 
on the other side, the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Villiers), instead of addres- 
sing himself to the question before the 
House, had indulged himself with a speech 
on the Corn Laws. The hon. Member 
was severe on the Conservatives in that 
House, because, he said, the protectionists 
were desirous of limiting the supply of 
food to the poorer classes of the commu- 
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nity. That, however, was a mis-statement 
of the real condition of things. The pro- 
tectionists had no wish to limit the supply 
of food. What they wanted was an abun- 
dant supply ; but they were desirous that 
that supply should come from the soil and 
the agriculturists of this country. The 
protectionists also contented that the soil 
of England could supply abundance. It 
was the course taken by the Legislature 
which*checked the proper supply. The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
yvernment would find that as much fluctu- 
ation would follow the reduction on corn, as 
had followed the Tariff on cattle. If the 
fears of producers were excited, the supply 
would be checked, and prices would ulti- 
timately rise. : 
Mz. BORTHWICK: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton had asked the pro- 
tectionist side of the House how it came to 
pass, as they had divided the House in 
favour of the labouring classes, they could 
yet unite for keeping up the price of the 
food of the labouring classes. The hon- 


Gentleman had made a speech the begin- 
ning of which contradicted the end. He 
had himself said, ‘‘ Pass this measure, and 
corn will rise ;”’ and then he followed by 


saying, ‘‘ How can you (meaning the 
agricultural Members of the House) know- 
ing that the agricultural labourers are 
not capable of purchasing animal food, 
attempt to keep up the price even of their 
bread ?”’ The hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton said, ‘‘ Pass the Bill for Corn 
Law repeal and the Tariff, and the prices 
of agricultural produce will be enhanced.”’ 
How, then, does the hon. Member hope 
to cheapen the food of milliners, of whom 
the House had heard something the previ- 
ous evening, or any other persons? But that 
was not the only strange argument alleged 
during the present debate. In the year 
1842 the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government had passed the Tariff un- 
der which foreign cattle had been imported 
into the country. The hon. Baronet had 
then told the House, with reference to 
Spain—it being believed that that country, 
by reason of her fertile soil, would be able to 
export a large number of cattle to England 
—that the House might rely on his promise 
when he said not a single hoof would cross 
the Bay of Biscay. Yes, the right hon. 
Baronet had stated this; but the fact did not 

rout his statement, and a large num- 
ber of cattle did cross the Bay of Biscay, 
and did find an entrance into Great Britain. 
Arguments of equal value were made at 
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the present period. True, it might have 
been that cattle, like all other produce, did 
not enter at once in large numbers, because 
it occupied some years to perfect arrange- 
ments for breeding; but, nevertheless, cattle 
from foreign countries had made their ap- 
pearance in Great Britain from other lands 
in considerable numbers; and the Premier’s 
promise that not a hoof would pass the 
Bay of Biscay, had not been verified. If 
cattle were to be imported, why not import 
them lean, to allow the English grazier to 
fatten them? Another strange statement 
made by the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton was this—he said the wages of the 
agricultural labourer were exceedingly low; 
but did he propose to inerease the wages of 
those persons by depreciating the produc- 
tions of their industry ? Yet such was the 
object of those Gentlemen who sat opposite 
and called for the repeal of the laws on 
corn, and for the introduction of cattle free 
of duty. The hon. Member said, the ef- 
fect of the intended measure would both 
be to increase and diminish the amount of 
wages. He should, however, have stated 
which effect would be produced. Both ar- 
guments would not do. At first the hon. 
Member said one thing, and then he said 
another; but it would be well to know pre- 
cisely what he meant. This was necessary 
if an argument upon facts or assertions 
was to be followed out. It was, however, 
impossible to fix the members of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League to any point. That body 
had not succeeded in many of their under- 
takings; but in one object they had been 
successful, namely, that of converting two 
Cabinets, but by what means was to him 
wholly unknown. The members of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League had said, in effect, 
that they intended to increase the prosperity 
of all classes by the depreciation of all 
classes. Such was really the argument 
used by them. It was said by political 
economists that the prosperity of all classes 
was founded on the prosperity of agricul- 
ture. Divided as this country was from 
others, he could not imagine the theory 
of free trade could be expected to be car- 
ried out without injury to those interests 
engaged in it. If the theory of Napoleon 
Bonaparte were realized—supposing that 
only one Exchequer existed, into which 
the taxation of every country in Europe 
was payable, then, perhaps, free trade 
might be carried into effect without injury, 
because the whole of Europe would then 
be but one country. But when the funded 
debt of England was so enormous as it 
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was, and the annual taxation 54,000,0001., 
he could only refer to the statement of 
Lord Melbourne, when that noble Lord ob- 
served that in the present condition of the 
country the man who meditated a repeal of 
the Corn Law was but a madman. Now, 
as respected the immediate question before 
the House, he could not say that any rea- 
son had been shown why the Motion of the 
hon. Member which stood before the House 
should be negatived. An argument used 
had been, that as cattle were brought free 
into England from Ireland, cattle should 
also be brought free to this country from 
all the world. Where, he would ask, were 
the Irish Members of the House ? Should 
they not be in their places opposing the 
measure that sought to make Ireland a 
foreign country, and place its resources on 
the same foundation as Russian and Polish 
industry? But he would say no more. He 
rose for the purpose of asking the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton to explain how 
it was that the argument he had used con- 
tradicted itself. Knowing the clearness of 
apprehension which distinguished that hon. 
Member, he could not understand how it 
was that the one and the same measure, at 
one and the same time, could raise and de. 


press the price of food. 

Mr. VILLIERS replied, that what he 
had said was this, that the inflammatory 
speeches made by Conservative Gentlemen 
had had the effect of depressing prices, and 
that they would rise if the present mea- 


sure were allowed to pass. The country, 
it must be remembered, was now suffering 
under the effect of thirty years’ Corn Law, 
and that pressure must be resumed before 
the full effect of the change could be 
known or felt. 

Sir J. WALSH observed, that the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had attri- 
buted personal selfishness to the agricul- 
tural Members in the House, and indeed to 
the agriculturists generally. The agricul- 
tural Members in that House were, how- 
ever, the representatives of a great national 
interest, upon which the prosperity of all 
other classes was founded, and therefore 
they contended that no change could be 
made detrimental to its condition which 
would not also prove injurious to all other 
branches of industry. It was both unfair 
and unjust in the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton to say that agriculturists acted 
only under the greatest selfishness. The 
agriculturists and the agricultural Mem- 
bers of that House were acting as fairly as 
other men, and if the protective Members 
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chose to retort, they might say that Gen. 
tlemen asking for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws only did so to support their own in- 
terest, because their own interests were 
mixed up with the repeal. The agricul. 
tural Members might say the Members of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League were only de. 
sirous of filling their own purses, There. 
fore the protection Members of that House 
thought the attack made on themselves 
was an uncalled-for and unjust imputa- 
tion. He could not agree with the mea. 
sure, and he was of opinion that it would 
not tend to the prosperity or the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland. He was fully of opinion 
that the agitation for the repeal of the 
Union in that country which had brought 
the nation to the verge of a civil war, owed 
its rise to the operation of the Tariff, The 
Government had this Session been adopt- 
ing temporary measures for the relief of 
Ireland, and while they did so, it was 
strange that they were also attempting to 
pass measures only aggravating evils they 
attempted to remove. 

Mr. YORKE said, he represented a 
constituency quite as large as that of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, and 
whose interests were quite as important 
as those of the constituency of the hon. 
Member for Durham, and he thought that 
their feelings of alarm were not likely to be 
allayed by the language used by those hon. 
Members. He (Mr. Yorke) rose, merely 
for the purpose of saying that the reason 
for the price of cattle being so low in. for- 
mer years, was the general failure of the 
peculiar crops on which eattle were fed. 
The consequence of this failure was, that 
one-fourth more cattle were thrown on the 
market, and the prices became so small as 
to be scarcely anything. Now there were 
enormous green crops, and the farmers 
kept their cattle for store instead of send- 
ing them in for consumption. With re- 
spect to the probable supply, he had no 
faith in the professions of Government, as 
he recollected that on a former occasion, 
10,000 head of cattle were fixed as the 
highest number likely to be imported under 
the Tariff, and he also recollected how that 
prophecy had been falsified. He should 
therefore resist this Resolution, ashe should 
everything tending to diminish protection 
on British agriculture. 

Sir C. KNIGHTLEY said, that great 
ravages had been made among cattle by 
disease. He had himself lost thirty oxen 
by disease, and his tenants had lost many. 


This had caused high price. A project, 
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however, was on foot, which would tend to 
make Smithfield one of the worst markets 
in the kingdom. A company of merchants 
had hired iron steamers for the purpose of 
trading between this country and Russia, 
and when it was recollected the bullocks 
were so plentiful in that country that they 
were slaughtered for fat only, if a railroad 
were opened between Moscow and St. 
Petersburgh, an immense quantity of 
beasts would be brought from the interior 
for exportation to Great Britain. If this 
followed, breeders in this country would 
be as much reduced as the country would 
be injured by the measures of the Govern- 
ment. He should give such measures his 
strenuous opposition. 

Mr. C. BRUCE contended, that the 
breeders of cattle in this country would be 
injured by the measures of the Govern- 
ment. In 1844, the number of cattle 
imported was 159 ; in 1845, the number 
was 4,920; and in 1846, 16,870 were 
imported. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK: I will not join 
in the apprehension that any large quan- 
tity of cattle will be imported into this 
country; and a duty of 1l. per head is not 
more than a duty of 10 per cent, which I 
do not think prohibitory. But the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton has stated that the poor of this coun- 
try, as a body, scarcely ever taste meat. 
Let me, however, remind the hon. Member 
that the people of England eat more meat 
than the people of any other country—the 
average quantity per head being 92 Ibs. in 
this country, whilst it is not more than 
50 lbs. in others; and when the hon. Gen- 
tleman turns round, and says we wish to 
starve the people of England—that we 
wish to deprive them of the means of eat- 
ing the meat which the people of other 
nations enjoy, I must say that it is an al- 
legation which has no sort of foundation in 
fact. The hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, too, has said that it is we who keep 
down the price of grain by delaying the 
passing of these measures. Now, I am 
aware that it is said by some parties, 
mm order to serve their own purposes, 
that the more you increase the supplies 
i proportion to the demand, the higher 
will be the price of provisions ; but that is 
4 doctrine which has never been promul- 
gated by any Gentleman of common un- 
derstanding until now. The hon. Gentle- 
man says further, that this measure of the 
Government must pass into a law. But, 
Sir, I do not know that ; and, on the con- 
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trary, so far as I am informed, I believe 
there is good cause for hoping that what- 
ever may have been the conduct of hon. 
Gentlemen on this (the Conservative) side 
of the House, although they may have 
abandoned their principles and deserted 
their party, there is yet another House of 
Parliament which will not so disgrace it- 
self; and I apprehend that, if the other 
House of Parliament should reject this 
measure, and there should be an appeal to 
the country, if I may be allowed to form a 
judgment from the results of the appeals 
which have recently been made to the con- 
stituencies of Gloucestershire, Dorsetshire, 
and Northamptonshire—if I may judge 
from similar results in my own native 
county, this (the protection) party, who 
have honestly stood by their pledges, and 
not broken their faith, who have not partici- 
pated in the disgrace of breaking the faith 
of Parliament, of dishonouring the Parlia- 
ment of this country; I am much mistaken, 
I say, if this party will not come back to this 
House greatly strengthened by the support 
of those constituencies that have been be- 
trayed during the present session. 

The Committee divided on the Question 
that Oxen and Bulls stand part of the Re- 
solution :—Ayes 111; Noes 72: Ma- 
jority 39. 
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“ That ‘ Hides, or pieces thereof, tawed, curried, 
varnished, japanned, enamelled, Muscovy, or Rus- 
sia Hides, or pieces thereof, tanned, coloured, 
shaved, or otherwise dressed, and Hides, or pieces 
thereof, in any way dressed, not otherwise enu- 
merated,’ stand part of the Resolution— 
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Mr. LAWSON said, he was.one-of 
those who, in 1842, had supported the Go. 
vernment in their proposal to reduce the 
duty on foreign hides, because it was said 
that the reduction of that duty would be. 
nefit the labouring classes, in reference to 
the price they would have to give for their 
shoes and boots. But he found that, on 
the contrary, the price of leather, to the 
working classes had not decreased in eon- 
sequence of the measure of 1842, whilst an 
injury had been done to the agricultural 
interest. The present proposition related, 
too, not only to raw hides, but to curried 
hides also; and this was an additional rea- 
son why he should, as he now begged to 
do, move the omission of the article from 
the Resolution. 

Sm J. TYRRELL, in seconding the 
Amendment of the hon. Member, said, that 
his object in rising had been to state to 
the House a fact which had come to his 
knowledge in the course of the last few 
days, and which had been represented to 
him by a clergyman of the county he had 
the honour to represent, namely, the faet 
of a most respectable tanner in that county 
having within a very short time turned off 
no fewer than ten of his workmen; and he 
contemplated the dismissal of as many 
more. One fact, it was a common obser- 
vation, was worth a thousand arguments; 
and, therefore, he had thought it his duty 
to name this striking one to the House. 
These workmen had been—they and their 
fathers before them—in the employment of 
this respectable tanner and his predecessors 
for the last hundred years. Now, he 
should like to be told by some Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government, what was the 
process by which these industrious tanners 
were now to be employed? How were 
they to use the free-trade phraseology of 
the day, to be “absorbed ?”’ He presumed 
that the workhouse would alone be enabled 
to tell the tale of these poor men’s indus- 
trious endeavours, vain as they now must 
be, to support their wives and families. He 
believed that they had been in the habit of 
attending the Anti-Corn-Law meetings, 
and of hearing the statements of the League 
lecturers, that the advantages of having 
the cheap loaf would be so great as to 
cover all other difficulties they might meet 
with, and that it would be a great advan- 
tage to working tanners to have the free 
importation of foreign hides. He knew 
that the answer which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite gave to cases of this kind: was, 
that free trade in corn would eure all. the 
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disadvantages under which the workmen 
might labour—that the measure of the Go- 
yernment was a great and comprehensive 
measure ; and he doubted not that they 
would refuse to condescend to tell the 
House why it was that these poor tanners 
were to be exposed to this hard reverse ; 
still, he asked, and with some curiosity, on 
what employment it was that these parties 
were now to be enabled to bestow their 
labour and skill, in order to gain an honest 
livelihood ? 

Sir G. CLERK said, the case to which 
the hon. Gentleman had referred afforded 
a strong illustration of what had been al- 
ready urged in that House, that while it 
remained a matter of uncertainty what 
would be the issue of the Government 
measure, every trade would be paralysed. 
The cheapening of leather must neces- 
sarily benefit the shoemakers of this coun- 
try, and enable them to compete success- 
fully with those of France. What was 
the effect of the reduction of the duty 
in 1842? Why, the importation of fo- 
reign hides in 1843 was 585,000 ewt., 
which was increased in 1844 to 637,000 
ewt.; and last year, 719,000 ewt. If, 
however, he was told by the hon. Member 
that the price of boots and shoes had not 
been reduced by the reduction of the duty, 
he would have the hon. Member consider 
what would have been the price of boots 
and shoes and of every other article made 
of leather if the admission of foreign hides 
had been resisted altogether. The fact 
was, that in ordinary times the power of 
consumption in this country increased in a 
more rapid ratio than the means of supply- 
ing the demand. It was quite true that 
the price of leather had not been reduced ; 
and seeing this to be the case, with the 
reduction already made, was it not the 
bounden duty of the Government, not only 
to protect the shoe trade of this country, 
but also to enable the consumer of these 
articles to obtain them at a lower price, by 
allowing leather in a dressed state to come 
in duty free? Now, he did not entertain 
any feelings of danger to the tanners in 
England by the proposed reduction. He 
asked, with the skill which this country 
possessed, what was to prevent the tanners 
from producing leather as cheap and as 
good as any country in the world? This 
country possessed peculiar facilities for the 
manufacture of leather which no other 
country in the world had. This was an- 
other case in which, he believed, not a sin- 
gle representation had been made by per- 
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sons connected with the leather trade 
against the proposed reduction of duty. 
Last year, when it was proposed to take 
the duty off tanned leather, the tanners 
complained that the reduction would place 
them in a very disadvantageous position, 
in consequence of the price of provisions. 
They said, that if protection was reduced 
upon corn and provisions, they would not 
then be at all afraid of competing with the 
leather manufactures of any part of the 
world. Under those circumstances, he 
was convinced that the measures now pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government would 
meet with the hearty concurrence of those 
Gentlemen who last year remonstrated 
against the reduction upon leather. The 
Gevernment, at any rate, would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that by the reduc- 
tion they were enabling the poor man to 
procure these necessary articles at a more 
moderate rate than he had hitherto done. 

The Committee divided on the original 
Question — Ayes 130; Noes 74: Majo- 
rity 56. 
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{COMMONS} 


««That Linen, viz., Plain Linens and Diaper, whe- 
ther chequered or striped with Dye Yarn or not, 
and Manufactures of Linen, or of Linen mixed 


with Cotton, or with Wool, not particularly env- | 
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merated, or otherwise charged with. Duty, not 
being articles wholly or in part made up,’ stand 
part of the Resolution” — 


Mr. LAWSON said, he regretted being 
obliged to rise so soon again, but he could 
not discharge his duty faithfully if he per. 
mitted a Resolution to pass which would 
have the effect of injuring the interests of 
his constituents, without recording his op- 
position against it. In rising to do so, he 
felt bound to state thathe was not actuated 
by any representations from the master 
manufacturers, for as far as they were con- 
cerned, he believed the growth of home 
flax rendered them able to compete with 
foreigners in the manufacture of linen. 
But while he made this statement, he 
could not forget the large class of la- 
bourers who were employed under the 
master manufacturers, and who would be 
injured by any reduction in the price of 
the manufactured article. He could not 
disguise his belief that the master manu- 
facturers could successfully compete with 
the foreigner; but such competition could 
only be maintained by an immediate redue- 
tion in the wages paid to the labourer. He 
did not make this assertion on a mere sup- 
position, but from facts which had actually 
occurred a short time since. During the 
late recess a deputation of poor men waited 
upon him, who stated that they and their 
families had been thrown out of work for 
this reason, that the master manufacturers 
had promised them an increase of 10 per 
cent upon their wages, but that they had 
subseauently confessed prices were so low 
they ould not make the advance they had 
been led to hope they would be able to do. 
The consequence was that those poor men 
left their employment and had called upon 
him for a subscription to enable them to 
continue holding out against their masters. 
The answer he returned to the deputation 
was, that though the masters had not been 
his political friends in the borough, still he 
could not depart from a principle he had 
ever maintained, namely, that he would 
not support any class of men against their 
employers. He believed he could safely say 
that what those men had stated to him was 
strictly correct, viz., that they expected an 
increase of 10 per cent upon their wages— 
that they could not get it, and that they 
had quitted their employment in _conse- 
quence, and were then out of work. Instead 
of aiding those persons by a subscription 
in order to hold out against their em- 
ployers, he had found work for them, which 
was, he considered, a much more salutary 
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mode of relief. If the master manufac- 
turers could not now pay fair and remu- 
nerating prices, how could they do so if a 
further reduction of 10 per cent should 
take place; and if the master manufac- 
turers could not continue their competition, 
what would become of the handloom 
weavers? On the present occasion he 
would not trouble the House with many 
observations, as he did not intend to divide 
the Committee upon it, but, at the same 
time, if he had not remonstrated against 
the Resolution, he should consider he had 
not done his duty to his constituents. It 
was his intention upon the present occa- 
sion, and upon all similar occasions, to 
give his vote in favour of protection to 
domestic industry; and he hoped it would 
not be considered disparaging to his cha- 
racter if he defended Knaresborough linen 
against German, or any other article of 
native produce against foreign. ‘ye should, 
in common with the Gentlemen who occu- 
pied seats round him, at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that, however great 
might be the majority against them, they 
had supported those measures which they 
considered were the best for the welfare 
and prosperity of the country. 

Mr. DUNCAN said, that although he 
represented a manufacturing community, 
comprising not less than 70,000 persons 
who were engaged in the linen trade, he 
was prepared to support the proposition 
brought forward by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. He was perfectly convinced that he 
was speaking the sentiments of the whole 
of the linen manufacturers of Scotland, 
when he declared that they were anxious 
that everything in the shape of duty should 
be taken off, and that nothing in the sem- 
blance of protection should be given to 
their trade. Concurring as he did most 
cordially in those views, he should have 
great pleasure in supporting the proposi- 
tion of the Government now before the 
House. 

Question agreed to. 

On the 6th Resolution— 

“That, from and after the 5th day of April 
1847, the Duties of Customs now payable upon 
the Foreign Goods under mentioned shall cease 
and determine, and that in lieu thereof there shall 
be charged the following Duties on such Foreign 
Goods on their importation into the United King- 
dom, viz.— 

Mr. MITCHELL then rose to move his 
Amendment upon the proposition affecting 
the Timber Duties. It was— 

_ “To leave out ‘1847’ in order to insert ‘ 1846’ 
instead thereof.” 


{Marcn 17} 
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The hon. Member said, that the proposed de- 
lay in reducing the duties was fraught with 
disadvantage—that such suspensions were 
always injurious to all parties, and that the 
change ought to take place at once. He 
contended that the Canadian timber in- 
terest would not be injured by the reduc- 
tion of duties—that wood from that Colony 
would always have the preference over 
Baltic timber in constructing articles for 
domestic use, from its superior capabilities 
for being wrought. 

The Question was put that 1847 stand 
part of the Resolution. 

Mr. CARDWELL stated, that he would 
address his observations to the last re- 
marks made by the hon. Gentleman when 
supporting his Motion. The effect of tak- 
ing the duty off the article of timber would 
be to give the whole benefit to the con- 
sumer in our own country, and not to the 
producer. To regulate the time when any 
reduction ought to be made in such an 
article, would require much judgment and 
consideration. He (Mr. Cardwell) thought 
he could prove the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman were calculated to tell against 
him, rather than to support his argument. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated that if 
notices had been given early in the winter, 
large supplies of timber could have been 
brought into this market from Prussia and 
Russia, which could not be the case now. 
The House had been called upon to deter- 
mine at what period it was to reduce the 
duty on timber; but he contended that, 
both by the first and second statement of 
the hon. Gentleman, the House of Com- 
mons was called on to negative the Amend- 
ment. The period at which a reduction 
of duties on timber was to commence, had 
been a matter of mature consideration 
with the Government; and it had been 
agreed that the measure proposed was 
that most likely to prove beneficial. That 
measure he hoped the House would pass. 
There were at all periods large stocks in 
hand, and it certainly ought to be an ob- 
ject of consideration to avoid, on the one 
hand, injury to those who had large stocks, 
and, on the other hand, to see that no loss 
should accrue by adopting an over indul- 
gent view of the case. If the Amendment 
were carried, it would be decisive on the 
question, and practically the duties would 
cease and determine. He would only sub- 
mit that, on the showing of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and on other grounds, the House 
ought to resist the Amendment. 


Sin J. HANMER begged to say, that a 
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long time before any change of this kind 
was in contemplation, or at least known 
to the public, he had, in consequence of a 
conversation which he had with some of 
his constituents, arrived at quite a con- 
trary conclusion from that of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Mitchell). He (Sir J. Han- 
mer) concurred in the views taken by the 
Government, believing they were based 
upon a sound principle. 

Mr. MITCHELL would not trouble the 
House by dividing. 

The Question agreed to. 

On the Question that the House do agree 
with the Committee on the said Reso- 
lution, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that as it 
might not be possible to finish the debate 
on timber that night, inasmuch as it might 
occupy six hours, it would, he thought, be 
convenient for all parties to adjourn the 
debate on timber to Friday next. 


Debate adjourned till Friday. 


House adjourned at half-past Eleven 
o'clock. 


ee ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, March 18, 1846. 


Minutes.] Pusirc Bitis.—2* Mutiny; Marine Mu- 

tiny. 
3°: and passed, Out-Pensioners’ Services (Chelsea and 
Greenwich). 

Pgritions PRESENTED. By Viscount Ebrington, from In- 
habitants of the Town of Wellington, for Better Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day.—From Citizens of Limerick, for 
Abolition of Ministers’ Money (Ireland).—From Inhabit- 
ants of the Town of Ross, for the Total and Immediate 
Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Captain Pechell, from 
John Quail, M.D., for the Liquidation of Portuguese 
Claims. 


FEVER (IRELAND) BILL. 


On the Order of the Day for the House 
resolving itself into a Committee of the 
whole House on the Fever (Ireland) Bill 
being read, 

Mr. P. SCROPE rose to move, pursu- 
ant to his Notice— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to make provision therein 
that the Guardians of the several Poor Law 
Unions in Ireland be required to relieve with food 
all such destitute persons within their Unions as 
may be in danger of perishing from want, or from 
disease the consequence of want.” 


The hon. Member said, that, in moving this 
Instruction, he had no wish whatever to 
obstruct the progress of a Bill which might 
be, and no doubt was, most desirable to be 
passed in the present critical condition of 


{COMMONS} 
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Ireland; at the same time, the House had 
not yet heard any statement from the Go. 
vernment as to the reasons why this mea. 
sure had not been brought forward at a 
much earlier period; and he was anxious, 
though not an Irish Member, to address to 
the House a few observations, with a view 
to prove, in the first place, that the Bill, 
if wanted, ought to have been introduced 
much earlier ; and secondly, that being 
introduced, the measure ought to have gone 
a deal further in its provisions than those 
provisions at present stood. It was neces. 
sary that in the outset he should call to 
the recollection of the House the nature of 
the Poor Laws at present existing and in 
force in Ireland. In the year 1837, the 
first provision for the maintenance of the 
destitute poor in Ireland was made by the 
Legislature; and in that measure the ma- 
chinery of the English Poor Law was copied 
toa very great extent. The same, or a 
similar, organization was established; the 
country was divided into Unions; boards 
of guardians were appointed; and a set 
of officers, denominated wardens, but whose 
duties corresponded with those of relieving 
officers in this country, were established; 
and lastly, workhouses, which were now 
nearly completed, were ordered to be built. 
The distinction between the Irish and the 
English Poor Law Acts consisted of two 
points—first, that by the former there was 
no power to give outdoor relief; and, se- 
condly, that on the face of the Act, it did 
not appear that indoor relief was compul- 
sory, even in case of the most extreme 
destitution. It appeared that, in the 
course of the last autumn, the failure of 
the potato crops in Ireland, which attracted 
so much general attention and sympathy, 
came under the notice of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and he could not but think 
that, considering the extensive organization 
of the Poor Law Unions in Ireland, it 
would have been a wise precaution on the 
part of the Government to have thrown 
upon the local authorities in those Unions 
the responsibility of providing for the com- 
ing emergency, the Government itself su- 
perintending the efficiency of the prepara- 
tions, and, at the same time, informing the 
local boards that, on the meeting of Parlia- 
ment—he thought the emergency would 
have justified, calling it specially together 
—measures would be brought forward for 
the purpose of requiring, authorizing, and 
enabling the boards of guardians and the 
local authorities to provide for the neces- 
sary maintenance of the destitute poor, 
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whom the failure of the potato crops might 
have reduced to the extremity of distress 
and suffering. This, however, had not 
been done; and the House and the coun- 
try were ignorant of the steps which had 
been taken by the Government, with the 
exception of the fact that 100,000 quarters 
of American oats had been purchased to 
supply the immediate wants of the popula- 
tion of Ireland. He did not wish to dis- 
parage this proceeding on the part of the 
Government; but he must observe that 
he held to the opinion that the first re- 
source for the people of Ireland, which 
should have been looked to on the failure 
of the potato crops, should have been the 
oats which they themselves had grown by 
the side of their potatoes, and that the bur- 
den should have been thrown upon the 
Unions of taking care that a sufficient stock 
of those oats should have been stored to 
provide against necessity: and he ear- 
nestly hoped that the introduction which 
had been made of American corn into Ire- 
land would not lead to the expectation on 
the part of the boards of guardians, or of 
private individuals, that corn grown in 
their own neighbourhood might be safely 
exported, instead of being reserved as a 
stock sufficient to meet the pressing de- 
mands of the people for food. He made 
this observation, because he had seen with 
great alarm the enormous extent to which 
the exportation of oats from Ireland had 
taken place since the last harvest, and the 
failure of the potato crops. From returns 
made up to the 5th February last, he 
found that the imports into England from 
Ireland, since the last harvest, amounted 
to about 258,000 quarters of wheat, to 
701,000 ewt. of flour, besides barley—in- 
deed the amount of imports of wheat 
and barley was in value something like 
1,000,0007. In addition, there appeared 
to have been imported from Ireland about 
1,000,000 quarters of oats and oatmeal, all 
since the failure of the potato crops; and 
though the returns from which he derived 
this information only reached to the 5th 
February, the same thing had been going 
on for the last six weeks in the same extra- 
ordinary ratio ; and he, therefore, hoped 
that amongst the means provided by the 
Government to meet the impending crisis, 
there had been directions given for storing 
4 sufficient stock of the produce of the 
bountiful harvest of oats which had been 
sent by Providence, as though expressly to 
meet the failure of the crops of potatoes. 
The Government had, however. undertaken 


{Maren 18} 
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the responsibility—and he gave them full 
credit for the ample manner in which that 
responsibility had been admitted—of seeing 
that no individual should be allowed to 
starve in Ireland for want of food; but he 
still thought it would have been much bet- 
ter to have left the responsibility upon the 
local authorities. The House had heard 
from the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Treasury, that he placed great reli- 
ance on the voluntary assistance of the 
landed proprietors. He owned that to him 
the dependence to be there placed appear- 
ed of a very brittle and frail character. 
Insome districts, probably, assistance would 
be afforded; but he knew that, in others, 
the landowners would receive the full 
amount of their rents, which they would 
carry into foreign lands, and not return a 
single farthing towards the relief and main- 
tenance of their suffering tenantry. How, 
then, was such a state of things to be 
met, but by making their contributions 
compulsory? It was so, not only in Eng- 
land, but, he believed, in almost every part 
of North Europe. Circumstances were 
occurring at the present moment in Ireland 
which clearly showed that reliance could 
not be placed upon the voluntary prin- 
ciple to which the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government had alluded on a 
former occasion. Could it be denied that 
accounts were daily reaching this country 
that in Ireland, even at this period of im- 
pending famine, the eviction of the tenantry 
was going on? That so far from the poor 
being supported during the existing emer- 
gency by their landlords, their dwellings 
had been levelled with the ground, and 
they themselves driven to swell the daily 
increasing masses of destitution and misery 
which crowd the towns of Ireland? That 
very morning he had seen a statement of a 
most harrowing description. It came from 
Roscommon, and asserted ‘that, to add 
to the misery of the wretched peasantry, 
day after day we hear of hundreds of fami- 
lies being turned out of their homes. Yes- 
terday one lady dispossessed 447 wretched 
beings; one poor woman with a child in 
her arms had not time to make her escape 
from the cabin which was being pulled 
down, and a piece of timber falling upon 
her killed the infant in her arms.’’* Up- 
wards of 2,000 human beings had been 

*It is proper to notice that the passage in the 
text was correctly quoted by Mr. Scrope from the 
Roscommon Journal; but the circumstances of 
a child having been killed. in the arms of its mo- 
ther was afterwards contradicted. 
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turned out by the same lady and her hus- 
band within the last few years. Now he 
(Mr. P. Scrope) asked if this was not a 
ease which justified the introduction of the 
compulsory principle for which he con- 
tended? From another account he found 
that, ‘‘in Mullingar, nineteen families had 
been ejected;”’ and at Killmallock, in the 
county of Limerick, forty families had 
shared a similar fate, and prayers had been 
offered up in the chapels to “‘ give them 
patience under their sufferings.”’ [Sir J. 
GranaM: Where do you find these state- 
ments ?] Perhaps they were exaggerated; 
and he admitted that he had only newspaper 
authority for them; but could it be denied 
that evictions in Ireland were still going on, 
or that the clearance system—well au- 
thenticated in the blue books of Parlia- 
mentary Committees, and which he wished 
an endeavour to be made to stop it—was 
one which had been going on for years in 
Ireland? He repeated that the contribu- 
tions of the landed proprietors ought to 
be compulsory. It was said that since 
the establishment of the Irish Poor Law 
no necessity for change existed. That 
might be the ease if the boards of 
guardians were compelled by law to 


maintain their poor; but so far from that 
being the practice, he was afraid that 
the refusal to admit to indoor relief very 
frequently was maintained until the very 


large stage of destitution had arrived. In 
corroboration of this assertion, he would 
quote a case well known to some hon. 
Members, from the Report of the Irish 
Poor Law Commissioners for the year 
1845. It was the case of David Broad- 
ley, of Carrick-upon-Shannon, who, after 
repeated applications for and refusals of 
relief, about the middle of the preceding 
month of December ended his days on the 
high road, where his body was left the 
whole of the next day (Sunday) as a spec- 
tacle to the people passing to and return- 
ing from church. The board of guardians 
of the Carrick-on-Shannon Union had been 
very properly reprimanded by the Poor 
Law Commissioners; but he asked what 
security existed that similar circumstances 
might not again occur under the pressure 
of the crisis which was now fast approach- 
ing—what security was there that similar 
harrowing cases of absolute death from 
want might not be multiplied? Besides, 
even supposing the boards of guardians 
were to take into the workhouses all who 
were in a destitute condition, why the 
workhouses would be soon completely 
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filled, and what resource would there be in 
the event of that emergency occurring? 
The right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department had stated that 
means would be employed to put the popu- 
lation to work. In the propriety of the 
adoption of that resource he entirely agreed, 
He saw some value in the measures which 
had already been passed during the pre- 
sent Session for the purpose of giving 
effect to that proposition; but he would 
suggest that a Bill for the reclamation of 
waste lands might well be added to those 
which had already received the sanction of 
the Legislature with respect to fisheries 
and drainage. The waste lands, both bogs 
and mountains, would, he thought, afford 
means of employment, with a small outlay, 
to a considerable advantage. Still these 
measures only referred to the relief of the 
able-bodied poor, while it could not be for- 
gotten that in Ireland there was an enor- 
mous class of the population which was un- 
able to work for their own maintenance. 
How was it proposed to relieve that class, 
which comprised the aged, the sick, crip- 
ples, widows and orphans, and all those 
who came within the designation of impo- 
tent poor—a class which numbered hun- 
dreds of thousands. The workhouses in 
Ireland, 130 in number, would, he believed, 
only afford accommodation to about 90,000 
persons; and what was to be done, suppos- 
ing that number was doubled or trebled? 
Why, then it would be obligatory to afford 
them outdoor relief. Hence it was that 
he contended it would be both wise and 
prudent for the Government to avail them- 
selves of the organized local authorities, 
and to make it compulsory upon them to 
take measures for that purpose, and thus 
satisfy the minds of the people that re- 
lief would be afforded to them out of funds 
taken primarily out of Ireland’s own re- 
sources. He knew that the Irish proprie- 
tors, in alluding to the principle of out- 
door relief, spoke of confiscation. They 
ought not to make use of such a strong ex- 
pression, or they must expect even stronger 
terms being applied to themselves. But 
what did the poor rate in Ireland at present 
amountto? Why, not tomore than 5d. or 6d. 
in the pound; while in England the rate was 
2s. in the pound on the aggregate value of 
the land. He was reminded that in one 
district of Ireland the rate amounted to 
15d. in the pound; but what was that com- 
pared with the amount levied in England 
where it was known that poor rates had at 
times amounted to 10s., 12s., 15s., and 
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even to 19s. in the pound. Such was the 
state of things which had been seen in 
England in times of extreme destitution 
and starvation. With respect to the ques- 
tion before the House, he repeated that 
the first requisition ought to be upon the 
local authorities, who were competent to 
raise funds by an equal rate on all pro- 
perty, because the voluntary rate which 
was expected would only be contributed by 
the benevolent, while the hardhearted ab- 
sentee, who was unwilling to subscribe 
would get off ‘‘ scot free,’’ although pro- 
bably he possessed more wealth than those 
upon whom he left the burden. The right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment spoke on this matter the other day, 
as though it was desirable to maintain se- 
erecy and mystery. Now he could not un- 
derstand why there should be any mystery 
or secrecy about the matter. It seemed to 
him that every Irishman ought to be in- 
formed that he was not in danger of abso- 
lute starvation, and that his fears as to a 
famine ought to be appeased. It appeared 
tohim that a sound Poor Law, securing 
the maintenance of the destitute, would 
afford the best means of putting down 
those outrages which were about to be 


coerced by séme strong and unconstitu- 


tional measure. Let provision be made 
that men shall not be allowed to die in 
ditches for want—show some respect for 
the lives of the poorer classes, and that 
would teach them to respect the lives of 
others. He did not ask for a permanent 
measure of compulsory relief, but for a 
measure to meet the emergency, and 
which would compel the local authorities to 
provide funds out of the resources of Ire- 
land, which were amply sufficient for that 
purpose. On the whole, he felt that the 
amount required was not such as the 
landed proprietors of Ireland ought to hesi- 
tate to contribute, in order to avert the 
horrors of want and starvation on the land 
which they possessed. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD seconded the Mo- 
tion. He disclaimed any wish to throw 
difficulties in the way of the measures pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government ; but 
he thought it the duty of hon. Gentlemen 
unconnected with the Government to call 
the attention of the House to measures 
which in their judgment the present emer- 
gency required. The Government had 
stated that they took upon themselves the 
responsibility of providing food for the 
Pebple of Ireland. He gave the Govern- 
ment credit for so doing ; but the measures 
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they had. hitherto taken had not proved 
adequate to meet the emergency; some 
other measures, therefore, were necessary 
to be adopted. Reports of Commissioners 
and of Committees appointed under dif- 
ferent Governments, had recommended the 
adoption of several measures, none of which 
had hitherto been brought forward. If the 
recommendations of the Poor Law Com- 
mission and the Landlord and Tenant 
Commission had been attended to, it was 
his opinion that none of those evils which 
now existed, would have occurred. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) had 
said, that in the measures the Government 
intended to take, it would be impossible for 
him to succeed without the assistance of 
the landlords of Ireland, on whose volun- 
tary co-operation he mainly relied. With- 
out wishing to speak harshly of the Irish 
landlords, he must observe that on former 
occasions they had generally failed in the 
discharge of that duty which the Govern- 
ment was desirous to enforce upon them. 
Many, no doubt, did perform their duty ; 
but many, as unquestionably, neglected to 
do so. Some compulsory measure, there- 
fore, was required. But the landlords 
should be encouraged to engage actively in 
affording assistance at a period of unusual 
distress. Several measures calculated to 
give this encouragement had for many 
years been suggested. One, which had 
recently been partially acted upon, was, 
to empower the tenant for life to charge 
the inheritance with a portion, at least, of 
any outlay by him which tended to the 
permanent improvement of the’ estate. 
There was a recommendation contained in 
the Poor Law Commissioners’ Report, that 
the local authorities should be empowered 
to enforce the improvement of waste lands, 
and of locating individuals and families on 
those lands. This would be an achieve- 
ment of the greatest value. But the re- 
commendation had become a mere dead 
letter. It was hard that the landlords 
should be blamed when the Government 
failed to perform their duty. Then, with 
respect to the Landlord and Tenant Com- 
mission: the Report of that Commission 
had now been presented for nearly two 
years; but no positive statement had been 
made by the Government as to how many 
of the recommendations of that Commission 
they intended to adopt. It was true, they 
had introduced a Drainage Bill; but im- 
provement by drainage was applicable only 
to a certain description of land. What he 
wished to see was a general measure for 
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the general improvement of Ireland. The 
Bill now before the House provided only 
for one description of disease—namely, 
fever. It made no provision for those 
various diseases which were mentioned in 
the Reports received, as now afilicting the 
people of Ireland. [Sir J. Granam: That 
can be amended in Committee.| Another 
evil under which Ireland suffered, was the 
displacement of persons from their holdings. 
Some provision should be made for the re- 
lief of those individuals who were dispos- 
sessed of their land. It was to meet this 
evil that the Poor Law Commissioners re- 
commended that the local guardians should 
have the power to locate individuals upon 
unreclaimed lands, making the landlords 
chargeable for a proportionate part of the 
expense of doing so. It was necessary 
that Government should make a bold stand 
upon this subject ; and not adhere so te- 
naciously to the abstract rights of the 
landlords. They should make such a dis- 


posal of the waste land as the interest of 
the State required. Government often felt 
the necessity of interfering with the political 
rights of the people: they were now acting 
upon that feeling; and he would not deny 
that the necessity existed; and in like 


manner the civil rights of individuals should 
be made to give way to the public good. 
Unless some means were provided for giv- 
ing food to the poor through the medium 
of the Poor Law establishments, no suffi- 
cient relief could be rendered to meet the 
present exigency. It might be said that 
this would impose a heavy tax upon the 
poorer sort of ratepayers. But the answer 
to that was, that the poorer sort of persons 
were already relieved from the payment of 
poors’ rates. Tenants in towns, under 4l., 
were exonerated from that tax. The 
Government ought to throw the burden 
directly upon the landlord, and the rich 
tradesmen, and farmers. Instances of 
death had been known to ensue from the 
guardians having refused to make an as- 
sessment for the relief of outdoor paupers. 
The guardians ought to be made responsi- 
ble in all cases where death ensued from 
starvation. A law which fell short of im- 
posing this responsibility, instead of being 
a law for the protection of the poor, de- 
served to be designated an inhuman law. 
Sm J. GRAHAM: I can assure the 
House that I feel, and constantly have 
felt, the high responsibility and great dis- 
advantage under which I labour, in dealing 
with questions of such immense importance, 
and so deeply affecting the well-being of 
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the great mass of the people of Ireland, in 
the absence of those of my Colleagues who 
are more immediately connected with the 
Irish Government, and, therefore, ne. 
cessarily possessing that local inform. 
ation, of which I am to a considerable 
degree ignorant. At the same time I am 
anxious to state plainly to the House the 
opinion which I entertain with reference to 
the important questions which incidentally, 
and, because incidentally, unfortunately, 
have been brought under discussion, on a 
Motion for giving an instruction toa 
Committee upon a comparatively — very 
limited Motion. I believe it is bared 

within the rules of the House that such an 
instruction should be moved with reference 
to a measure of this description. This Bill 
is applicable to a limited period, and—al- 
though for an important and _ pressing, 
still—for a temporary object; I mean for the 
purpose of giving the means of affording 
relief in cases of fever in Ireland, arising 
from the calamity which now threatens 
that country. The instructions moved by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Scrope) raises the 
whole question of relief to the able-bodied 
at their own homes. [Opposition: No, 
no!] Yes they do. 

Mr. P. SCROPE begged to explain, 
The right hon. Gentleman had misunder- 
stood him. If the precise words of his 
proposal did not fully express his (Mr. 
P. Serope’s) meaning, he thought that the 
speech he had addressed to the House 
must have done so. He never contem- 
plated giving relief to the able-bodied idle, 
though destitute, poor. All he wished to 
be done for them was, that they should be 
provided with work. He was quite willing 
to alter his Motion to that effect. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: This shows the im- 
mense disadvantage which results from a 
practical departure from the rules of the 
House. If the hon. Gentleman had moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
existing Poor Law, in Ireland, then he would 
have adopted exactly the proper course for 
attaining his object, and we should have 
known what he aimed at. But owing toa 
departure from the rules of the House, 
what has occurred? Why, the very first 
objection that I make against the Motion, 
calls up the hon. Gentleman, who says that 
he is perfectly willing to alter the terms of 
his instruction. I am willing to take the 
alternative which he has suggested, and to 
point out the difficulties arising from them 
as so amended. But it is not a mere 
question of the Poor Law that is now under 
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eonsideration.. The hon. Member who se- 
eonded the Motion has raised another ques- 
tion of the highest importance, but having 
no possible connexion with the very limited 
measure now before the House, namely, 
the question affecting the relation of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland. And this, too, 
the hon. Gentleman has done in the face 
of a notice which has been given by the 
ndble Lord the Member for the city of 
London (Lord J. Russell), who has an- 
nounced his intention, after Easter, of 
bringing under the consideration of the 
House the general condition of the people 
of Ireland. It is impossible to dissemble— 
it would be most unwise to attempt to dis- 
semble—that these two questions—the re- 
lief of the destitute poor of Ireland, and 
the relation between landlord and tenant, 
are the two questions which lie at the root 
of all the difficulties of governing that 
eountry with a view to the happiness 
and social welfare of the people. I say, 
again, I think it most unfortunate, espe- 
cially in the present state of the House, 
and incidentally, that two such important 
questions should be discussed. I cannot, 
however, refrain from making a few short 
comments upon some of the observations 
which have been made by the two hon. 
Gentlemen, the mover and seconder of 
this instruction. The hon. Mover first 
complained that measures for the relief of 
the people of Ireland had not been brought 
forward at a much earlier period. He 
stated, that it would have been a great 
advantage if Parliament had assembled 
sooner, that the general state of Ireland 
might have been taken into consideration 
at an earlier period. Now, the House and 
country are well aware of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which these measures 
were introduced. My right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury sought to 
impress upon his Colleagues, early in No- 
vember, the necessity of adopting, as a 
Government, certain measures, which he 
and a portion of his Colleagues were de- 
sirous should be brought under the notice 
of Parliament, even in the course of that 
month. I will not refer to the transactions 
of that month, further than to say, that 
the Government over which my right hon. 
Friend presided, after long discussions, in 
which there prevailed differences of opinion, 
was dissolved. Efforts were then made to 
form another Administration. The arrange- 
ments consequent upon so difficult an un- 


dertaking oceupied a considerable time ; 


and, finally, the effort was abandoned, and 
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the present Government did not resume its 
responsibility until the middle of Decem- 
ber. The Government then, as recon- 
structed, had to consider the measures 
which it would be proper to introduce re- 
lating to Ireland. It would have been 
most unwise to have met Parliament until 
they had arranged those measures which 
they intended to ask Parliament to adopt. 
So much, then, upon the subject of delay. 
I hope, under all the circumstances,.that 
the delay does not remain unexplained, and 
that the explanation will be considered 
satisfactory by this House. I think the 
hon. Member labours under some misap- 
prehension, if he supposes that there ex- 
ists no provision by the present law for the 
relief of poor persons suffering from dis- 
ease in Ireland. There are no less than 
four provisions, as the law now stands, for 
eases of fever. The first provides that the 
party should be taken into the workhouse. 
Now, I think that a most dangerous pro- 
vision to act upon in cases of epidemic 
fever ; as it would be bringing the disease 
into immediate contact with the poor in- 
mates who were in health. The next pro- 
vision is, that the sick may be removed 
from their home to the hospital. But in 
many instances those hospitals are twenty 
and thirty miles distant ; and if the fever 
assumed the form of an epidemie, this pro- 
vision must be considered to be a very im- 
perfect one. Then, the third provision is, 
that which enables the guardians of Unions 
to erect fever hospitals in the vicinity of 
the workhouse. This I consider an ad- 
mirable provision; and, out of 130°Unions 
in Ireland, nearly eighty have acted upon 
it. The fourth provision of the existing 
law is that which gives a power to 
the guardians to hire private houses for 
eases of fever where no hospital exists. 
Such is the present law; and I certainly 
did think it expedient that an interval 
of time should be given to the boards of 
guardians to consider these provisions, in 
order that I might ascertain to what ex- 
tent they were disposed to act upon them. 
Generally speaking, I have no reason to 
complain of their intentions. But within 
the last week the Government has received 
from the Executive in Ireland, a represen- 
tation that there is reason to apprehend 
the spread of fever in that country, which 
will require an extension of means on the 
part of the Government to arrest its pro- 
gress. I am afraid, under the cireum- 
stances of the present scarcity of food, or 
of the unwholesome nature of the food of 
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the people, that the apprehensions of the 
Lord Lieutenant are well grounded; and 
that an extension of the power to provide 
relief, in cases of fever, is expedient. This 
Bill has, therefore, emanated from the re- 
commendation of the Executive of Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman has complained that 
I have not stated to the House the provi- 
sions of the Bill. I think the provisions 
lie in a very narrow compass, and are per- 
fectly intelligible. The burden of expense 
which will arise by the adoption of means 
to check the spread of fever which is anti- 
cipated will be divided, under the cireum- 
stances, between the public generally and 
the ratepayers. The public will pay for 
the extra-medical attendance ; and power 
will be given to the Lord Lieutenant, on 
the representation of the Central Medical 
Board in Dublin, to require the guardians 
of the Unions—if there should be any un- 
willingness on their part to act spontane- 
ously—to adopt measures of precaution, 
either by erecting temporary hospitals, or 
by hiring buildings within their Unions, 
wherein fever patients may be received ; 
and where they shall obtain the benefit of 
medical attendance, and all those medical 
appliances which their unhappy condition 
may require. The hon. Gentleman has 
stated that in his opinion there are various 
precautions which ought to have been 
adopted, but which have been neglected by 
the Government. In the first place, I un- 
derstood him to complain that the export 
of corn from Ireland has not been checked 
or prohibited. 

Mr. P. SCROPE: No; that is not what 
I said. I expressed a hope that Govern- 
ment had taken care that a sufficient stock 
of corn should be reserved in the neigh- 
bourhood where the distress prevailed. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: How could the Go- 
vernment check the diminution of corn in 
Treland, unless they prohibited the expor- 
tation of corn? [Mr. P. Scrore: The 
Unions might have a stock in hand.] I 
must repeat that it would be very con- 
venient to the House if the hon. Gentleman 
would put in the shape of a Bill, or of Re- 
solutions, such measures as he thinks the 
present emergency requires. I should 
most willingly receive the suggestions of 
the hon. Gentleman, and treat them with 
great respect; but if any check in the pre- 
sent impoverished state of Ireland were to 
be imposed upon the exportation of the 
only article which Ireland has for sale, 
I am greatly mistaken if all the evils 
of that unhappy country would not be ag- 
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gravated tenfold. Although I am always 
disposed to treat the suggestions of the 
hon. Gentleman, especially on economical 
subjects, with the greatest respect, yet | 
certainly am astonished that any proposition 
to check the exportation of corn from Ire. 
land should have emanated from such an 
authority. [Mr. P. Scrore: I never said 
anything of the kind.] Then I have the 
misfortune of having misunderstood the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. P. SCROPE: I beg again to ex. 
plain. I said that under the circumstances 
which had occurred in Ireland, I thought 
it would have been desirable for the Go- 
vernment to have instructed the local au- 
thorities to make preparations for coming 
events; and that one of those preparations 
would have been the laying out of a sum of 
money in the purchasing of a sufficient 
stock of oats and other corn, to provide 
food for the destitute poor; but I did not 
suggest that the Government should have 
passed any measure to check the exporta- 
tion of corn from that country. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, that was equiva- 
lent to a recommendation that there should 
be a purchase of oats, a forced purchase of 
oats. But how was such a purchase to be 
effected? Was it to be done by Govern- 
ment, or out of the poor rates ? Hither pro- 
position would have had the effeet—a most 
injurious one—of suddenly increasing the 
demand for the article, and greatly en- 
hancing the price ; and not only enhancing 
the price of the food thus bought for the 
purposes of charity, but equally raising the 
price to be paid by those poor persons in 
Ireland, who were just able to subsist upon 
oatmeal, instead of potatoes. It would also 
have had the effect of enhancing the price 
of the article in all the markets of this 
country, where it was in general use; 
and I was about to say, if a reference to 
another debate were not irregular, that 
we should see as the effect of the mainte- 
nance of the Corn Laws an artificially 
enhanced price of wheat throughout the 
United Kingdom, and at the same time, 
if the proposal of the hon. Gentleman be 
agreed to, an enhanced price of oats 
also created by purchases on the public 
account. A more dangerous proposition 
it would be scarcely possible to submit 
to the House, being second only in 
danger to the first proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman, which he now disclaims. The 
hon. Gentleman rests this extraordinary 
recommendation on two grounds. First, the 
general ejectment of tenants in Ireland, 
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And here let me say, it is much to be 
hoped and desired that the landlords will 
exercise more than usual forbearance 
towards their tenantry during the period 
of ealamity which now threatens them ; 
and I am disposed to entertain a confident 
belief that such will be the case. The hon. 
Gentleman denies that this has as yet been 
the case; he asserts that ejectments on a 
large scale are still oceurring. On being 
asked for proof of the fact, he alludes to a 
paragraph in a Roscommon paper which 
he has read, copied in the London papers 
of this morning; and when pressed for 
further proof, he deduces the statements of 
other papers. The second ground on which 
he argues the recommendation, is the recur- 
rence of a refusal, on the part of the boards 
of guardians, to grant relief. I myself have 
not heard that, in the present unfortunate 
circumstances, there has been any disposi- 
tion in the boards of guardians in Ireland 
to proportion their aid to the increased 
wants of the community. The hon. Mem- 
ber has brought forward a single instance 
tothe contrary, and that instance is re- 
corded in the report of the board of guar- 
dians two years ago; but it was such a de- 
parture from the usual practice, that it met 
with the disapprobation of the Commission- 
ers, when it was expressed in so decided a 
manner, that the hon. Gentleman does not 
refuse to applaud their conduct, With re- 
spect to the asserted deficiency of the mea- 
sures with which Government proposes to 
remedy the wide-spread evil, I have 
stated to the House that the sum of 
money already voted, or undertaken to be 
voted, by the Government, subject to 
the sanction of the House, to accom- 
plish that object, amounts to very nearly 
500,0001, That is to be applied without 
delay, and, of course, must have the effect 
of adding to the means of the people to 
avert that calamity with which they have 
been visited. The hon. Gentlemen also 
has a suggestion in reference to the public 
works, which he thinks it is requisite 
to consider, and which we have omitted to 
notice, THe believes that some arrange- 
ment might be made for giving additional 
facilities for the improvement of waste 
lands in Ireland. I am by no means dis- 
posed to deny that such improvements are 
well worthy of public encouragement ; but 
it is forgotten that, at the present moment, 
there exist many facilities, subject to cer- 
tain restrictions which have been already 
imposed, for obtaining loans from the Ex- 
chequer Loan Commissioners for all such 
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works ; and there is also, I think, a society 
in Ireland, incorporated for the very ob- 
ject of carrying out such improvements in 
waste lands, which has already availed it- 
self of the opportunity presented of obtain- 
ing the money demanded for the occasion. 
It is needless to say that, under present 
circumstances, the Crown would be most 
willing to entertain such an offer. I have 
thus shown that there has been provided by 
the Legislature, subject to certain condi- 
tions which I think salutary and sufficient, 
the remedy which the hon. Gentleman has 
adverted to. 1 come now to what is really the 
most important circumstance that can be 
considered in reference to the questions 
raised by the hon. Gentleman, and that is, 
whether, under the pressure of a temporary 
calamity—great as I admit it to be—we 
should hastily and without mature consi- 
deration, completely alter the principles of 
the Irish Poor Law. The hon, Gentle- 
man says that Government has undertaken 
a serious responsibility in not meeting the 
calamity in question, and supplying the 
exigencies arising from it out of a poor 
rate levied in Ireland by the boards of 
guardians, instead of meeting the emer- 
gency by grants from the public purse. 
Certainly I feel with the hon, Gen- 
tleman the weight of that responsibility ; 
and if, consistently with my sense of 
duty, I could have transferred the re- 
sponsibility and burden to local funds and 
parties, I can assure the hon. Gentleman 
and the House, that personally, and in- 
deed on the part of the Government, I 
should have been happy to be able to take 
that course. But after having given the 
subject the most anxious and deliberate 
consideration, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that under present circumstances | 
could not be a party to any such recom- 
mendation. J think it is our bounden 
duty, in legislating for Ireland, not to le- 
gislate with regard to English feelings, 
English prejudices, and still less with re- 
ference to English law, which has long 
obtaited the sanction of usage in this 
country ; but we are bound to consult Irish 
feelings, Irish habits, Irish laws, as they 
have existed for centuries, though they 
may be at variance with the provisions 
found in the English Statute-book. It is 
most true th&t from the reign of Elizabeth, 
for nearly three centuries, there has been, 
not indeed a claim for maintenance, but an 
absolute right to obtain work, and work 
yielding wages ; the poor man may be 
said to have been indirectly enabled to de- 
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mand from his locality a supply of food. 
In Scotland, at a later period, the same 
principle was admitted, though there might 
be some difference in administration. 
{Lord Joun Russert: The able-bodied 
have no right to relief in Scotland.| Yes, 
I admit to the noble Lord that a most im- 
portant difference existed in the Scotch 
Poor Law, which gave the impotent poor 
there only a right to relief, the able-bo- 
died being under no circumstances entitled 
to it. I have pointed out what was the 
law of England, what was that of Scot- 
land, which in a most important particular 
varies from that of England ; but it is right 
also to observe that during three centuries 
no law for the relief of the Irish poor ever 
yet found a place on the Statute-book of 
that country. I don’t wish to follow the 
matter unnecessarily further ; still I am 
bound in my own vindication to touch on 
a topic or two, when it is proposed by a 
new law to throw on the land of Ireland 
the burden of supporting its own labourers. 
Beyond all question different habits pre- 
vail in the two countries. In Ireland mendi- 
eancy has not been prohibited even under 
the Poor Law recently passed with respect 
to that country, and almsgiving prevails 
there to a greater extent than in any other 
country. I don’t wish to dwell on differ- 
ences of religion; but still that is a matter 
which cannot be omitted from our consid- 
eration. The Roman Catholic is the reli- 
gion generally prevalent in Ireland: the 
priesthood of that religion are an unmar- 
ried priesthood, and they devote their 
time, their means, everything which can 
be called their own, to the visiting the sick 
and the comforting the poor—and this, as 
I believe, to the great benefit of the 
poor of Ireland. It must also be re- 
membered that from their peculiar tenets 
they attach immense importance to alms- 
giving; and I am disposed to think, 
that the prevalence of that religion does 
induce in the social scheme a difference 
decidedly in favour of the poor. But then 
let me observe that all sales, all purchases, 
all leases, all fixed contracts, previous to 
1837, when the new Poor Law passed, 
were fixed on the established usage of the 
country, that the right of maintenance for 
the poor was no part of the burdens inci- 
dent to the land of Irelandf This is an 
additional and most important clement of 
consideration, in testing the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman with reference to the 
rights of property. Well, then, as relates 
to the habits of the poor themselves, The 
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proposition of the hon. Member for Strond 
is neither more nor less than a recurrence 
to the labour rate which formerly pre- 
vailed in England, and which was an 
abuse so inveterate and dangerous that 
it was found necessary to eradicate jt 
even at the expense of much angry 
feeling excited in several quarters in this 
community. I shall ever be of opin- 
ion that the system of a labour rate, 
as it existed here, was a frightful evil, 
I believe that it demoralized the working 
classes to the greatest possible degree; 
and that its degrading operation was fatal 
to their independence. As a tax, too, it 
was most unjust. Take an illustration of 
the manner in which it worked. One man 
resides on his estate, and discharges his 
duty in an exemplary manner; he gives la- 
bour to those able to work, and he supports 
those who are unable ; and, in point of fact, 
on his property pauperism cannot be said 
to exist. His next neighbour neglects all 
the duties I have mentioned. Now the 
effect of a labour rate is to make the good 
landlord and his tenants pay for the neg- 
lect and maltreatment of the labourers 
over whose condition they have no control 
whatever. It has, in fact, this effect—it 
makes industry, and wealth, which is its 
consequence, liable for the maintenance of 
idleness and poverty. When once the idea 
prevails that a man can shift the burden 
of his support from himself to his neigh- 
bours, however industrious, honest, and 
independent he may be, if by the force of 
circumstances he is made dependent for 
his daily bread on the law, he will be re- 
duced in his own estimation and in the 
seale of society. The effect of the rate 
was to make the employers and the em- 
ployed enemies. Of all the evils of the 
English Poor Law, none has been more 
fatally or more clearly ascertained than 
this; and,.therefore, if the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Stroud is to intro- 
duce into Ireland, even in her present most 
unfortunate position, a labour rate, which 
English experience has demonstrated to be 
vicious in principle and destructive in prae 
tice, every consideration of policy and 
equity induces me to oppose the applica- 
tion to temporary evils, of remedies, the 
permanent effects of which are known to 
be injurious ; and I have stated many other 
reasons why Government declines the pro- 
position. I look upon it as inconsistent 
with the welfare of Ireland, with the rights 
of property in Ireland, and dangerous, 1 
the extreme, to the great body of the 
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lein that country. 1 am satisfied, that 

if you lift these flood-gates, a torrent 
of pauperism will overflow the land; and I 
think it not only inconsistent with the 
rights of owners, but with the inde- 
ndence and welfare of the labourers. 
I repeat my belief that this evil is only 
temporary; if temporary it ought to 
be met by a temporary remedy. And 
what is that remedy? I say it is to be 
obtained by aid from the general taxation; 
and when I say that, I mean by aid to be 
given from the public Exchequer. It is 
not aid from England, it is not gene- 
rosity: I deny that altogether. Ire- 
land contributes to the general taxation ; 
and when the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland are considered, it will be al- 
lowed that she contributes her fair and 
just quota: at all events, I would not now 
regard that question with a very jealous 
and scrutinizing eye. Then, as Ireland 
takes her share in the general taxation, 
her misfortune is to be alleviated by assist- 
ance from the publie purse. It is not 
adole given by England to Ireland: it is 
from the resources of the United Kingdom, 
of which she is an integral part, that aid 
istocome. I do also most certainly hope, 
and I may say I believe, that the sympa- 


thy and kindness which the British Legis- 
lature has evinced in her hour of need 
towards Ireland, will produce a favourable 
impression on the hearts and minds of the 


people of that country. I trust it will 
prove to them that British connexion is not 
onerous, but advantageous. I am happy 
to see that that effect has already been 
produced. It has been asserted that Eng- 
land’s infirmity is Ireland’s opportunity ; 
but it will not be now denied that Ireland’s 
infirmity has also been England’s opportu- 
nity—that we have shown an eager sym- 
pathy for her sufferings, and an earnest 
desire to allay them. As to the imposi- 
tion of any land tax, as suggested, I must 
object to it; for I believe it would be un- 
just and impolitie in the extreme to use 
this opportunity to add another burden to 
an impoverished peoplé. This Bill is limited 
in point of time; and to that extent I do 
not believe the measure, so limited, will be 
resisted. I have now stated to the House 
the outline of those views which, after 
much deliberation, I honestly and sincerely 
entertain ; and I cannot too strongly state 
my insuperable objections to the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Stroud. The 
right hon. Baronet concluded by stating 
that his Amendments, on going into Com- 
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mittee, would be to strike out the word 
** destitute,’ the word ‘‘ poor,”’ and to add 
to the word “fever” ‘‘and other epi- 
demic diseases.”’ 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN said, nothing 
could be more fair than the spirit in which 
this subject had been discussed by the right 
hon. Baronet. He hoped to discuss it with 
the same feeling; but in the remarks which 
he should feel it his duty to address to the 
House, if anything should fall from him 
contrary to that, he trusted they would not 
consider that it was put forward with any 
intention of offending the right hon. Baro- 
net. They were all agreed that it was 
desirable to take measures to prevent the 
epidemic which would result from the fail- 
ure of the potato crop, in order to meet 
future contingencies; but, in his opinion, 
the Bill which the Government had intro- 
duced with the intention of accomplishing 
this object was inadequate to the emer- 
gency. He found, by reference to the 
Irish Poor Law Act, that the guardians of 
every Poor Law Union are empowered to 
provide relief for persons affected with con- 
tagious or other diseases in the workhouses 
under their control during their illness and 
convalescence; to afford them such food as 
they might deem necessary, with the con- 
sent of the Poor Law Commissioners; and 
that the expense should be paid out of the 
rates paid by the inhabitants of each Union. 
Under. this law there were eighty-eight 
fever hospitals connected with Unions, in 
all of which this rule had been carried out, 
whenever necessity arose. He thought, 
therefore, that the right hon. Baronet 
should have brought forward some case in 
which the guardians of one or more of 
these Unions had neglected or refused to 
carry out this provision: he had not, how- 
ever, done so; but the Bill he had intro- 
duced showed that he considered that the 
Poor Law guardians had neglected their 
duty. The Bill would introduce the prin- 
ciple of imperative taxation, which was 
much complained of in Ireland, and appa- 
rently without achieving any great object. 
It also gave power to the Executive to 
appoint fresh medical officers, certainly at 
the expense of the State, who were to 
supersede the officers now employed in the 
different Unions. It appeared to him, 
however, that the people of Ireland did not 
want fever hospitals, but food at the pre- 
sent moment. The Government asked, 
had they not brought in the Corn Law 
Bill? That, he apprehended, was a Bill 
for England, and not for Ireland, If that 
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measure had the effect, as predicted by its 
friends, and dreaded by its opponents, of 
reducing the export trade from Ireland 
from 15,000,000. to 12,000,0002., the 
first effect of it, at all events, would be to 
reduce by 3,000,000/. the power of giving 
employment in Ireland. In 107 Unions, 
distributed over twenty-five counties, the 
Reports proved there was fever, diarrhea, 
and all manner of complaints arising from 
seanty and diseased food. They had now 
come to a crisis in Ireland; and he was 
afraid that, in a short time, the supply of 
provisions would be altogether exhausted. 
But certainly, as regarded a large portion 
of the population, the remedy for distress 
should not be longer delayed. It was a 
prevalent feeling in Ireland, that the ports 
ought to have been opened in November 
last. It was the duty of Government, 
when such a crisis was depending, to have 
assembled Parliament; and then such mea- 
sures would have been adopted as would 
have rendered unnecessary any appeal to 
the public purse. As regarded railway ex- 


penses, it was manifest that it would be 
impossible that any funds from that source 
would come into circulation in connexion 
with any Railway Bills to be considered 


this Session. Had the Government taken 
these projects into consideration in Novem- 
ber last, their benefit might have been felt 
at the period when it would most be wanted. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said, ‘* Look 
at the liberality of Parliament; they had 
granted 400,000/. to afford employment to 
the people of Ireland; Bills for public 
works had been forwarded in order that 
Ireland might feel the benefit of the em- 
ployment they would occasion. There was 
the Drainage Bill; the Bill for County 
Works, for which 100,0001. was to be ad- 
vanced; the Public Works Bill, for which 
50,0001. was to be advanced; and the 
Fisheries Piers Bill, for which 500,0000. 
was to be advanced. They would certainly 
be better than grants; and had he been 
speaking to an Irish Parliament, he would 
have recommended similar measures to 
them; for he considered that the princi- 
ple of indiscriminate charity was one of 
the most demoralizing and debasing kind. 
If they would do what, in his opinion, they 
ought to do, they would not find it neces- 
sary to make these demands on the public 
Exchequer. About four or five millions 
per annum were abstracted from Ireland 
by absentees living in England or on the 
Continent; and if these people resided in 
their own country, it was lis belief that 
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there would not only be no prospect of 
starvation, but that the people would get 
better food. Let the Government levy a 
tax on the absentees, and they might keep 
their grants in their pockets. A tax of 
10 per cent on 4,000,000/. would give 
400,0001., which could be applied to the 
relief and benefit of Ireland. It was not 
customary for him to suggest measures of 
improvement to Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
yet he had no hesitation in saying that the 
principle of loans, if carried out, would be 
productive of great advantage. An hon, 
Mémber had spoken of the employment af. 
forded by railway projects; but he could 
say that, from the stagnation of the money 
market, and other causes, there was a 
general indisposition at the present moment 
to pay up the calls upon shares; and even 
those which were in a forward state were 
now almost suspended for want of funds, 
Why could not the Government advance 
money, in order to carry them on? A 
very erroneous impression existed on peo- 
ple’s minds in regard to loans made to 
Ireland. On almost every occasion of the 
kind the British Exchequer had profited 
by the transaction, because they borrowed 
the money in England at 3 per cent, and 
lent it to Ireland at five per cent, taking 
care, at the same time, to have some per- 
fectly good security ; as in the proposed 
measure for drainage, the Legislature had 
taken care to make money advanced for 
the purpose of draining the first charge 
upon the land benefited by it. The hon. 
Member for Stroud advocated local taxa- 
tion. To that principle he had always 
been friendly; but he would rather prefer, 
for the present purpose, that a special 
rate should be made, from which all small 
holders should be exempted, but to which 
all annuitants, and every one who benefited 
by land, should be rendered liable. There 
was another class of measures which Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to have 
brought forward. The Report of their 
own Commissioners had been lying on the 
Table of the House upwards of a year. 
That Report ought to have occupied their 
attention during the vacation; and they 
might have been prepared with measures 
that might have proved beneficial to Ire- 
land. They had brought in a Coercion 
Bill, which would occupy several months 
in discussion; it was very possible that 
that Bill might not be passed before Christ- 
mas. They had had a specimen of the 
fixedness of purpose of the Irish Members 
in the discussion of the Arms Bill of 1849. 
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The discussion on that Bill must oceupy 
much valuable time: would it not be bet- 
ter, then, he would ask, to devote the 
months which must be consumed upon it 
to the consideration of measures which 
would be beneficial and useful to Ireland ? 
Let them appoint a Committee of Irish 
Members from every section of the House 
—refer the Report to which he had al- 
luded to them—and he had no doubt they 
would unanimously recommend many mea- 
sures which would be for the basis of use- 
ful legislation. The Coercion Bill would 
only further exasperate the people, and 
increase crime. Let them follow the ad- 
vice he had given them, and the disposition 
to vilify their proceedings which was attri- 
buted to him would at once pass away, 
and he would say that their legislation was 
both wise and useful. 

Sir J. GRAHAM observed that the 
Drainage Bill was not to be applied to Ire- 
land alone, but was intended for the three 
kingdoms. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, he had hoped that 
the Government were not unfriendly to the 
introduction of a good Poor Law into [reland; 
but it was now clear, from the statement 
of the right hon. Baronet, that the people 


of Ireland had no hope that such a law 
would be introduced, or if introduced, 
would be supported by the Government. 
He regarded the statement of the right 
hon. Baronet as a very calamitous an- 
nouncement; and he thought that the poor 
of Ireland would have great reason to com- 


plain of it. The right hon. Baronet 
thought that it was not a permanent evil 
they were to provide for—a temporary ar- 
rangement was sufficient; but was not the 
present condition of Ireland, proved by 
their own inquiries and legislation, a reason 
for altering their permanent condition? 
[Sir J. Granam: Not for altering the 
Poor Law.| He therefore felt grateful to 
the hon. Member for Stroud for introducing 
the subject in a large and comprehensive 
sense, in a way that the subject might be 
understood by the English public. He 
thought it positively disgraceful that Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland should have 
different laws for the government of their 
poor. The right hon. Baronet had en- 
deavoured to show why Ireland was not 
entitled to the same wide and general Poor 
Law as the people of England. If that 
respect he had failed. Was there not the 
same state of things in Ireland at present 
as in England before the Statute of Eli- 
zabeth? Did not vagrancy exist now in 
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Ireland as it did then in England? Va- 
grancy was not punished in Ireland as it 
was in England ; but it did not give a man 
in Ireland a title to relief. Suppose he 
were in England, he would be entitled to 
relief. Yes, if an Irish vagrant came to 
England, and by the law of England ac- 
tually violated the law, he nevertheless 
would be entitled to relief; but in Ireland, 
even a destitute man, starving almost to 
death, was not entitled to relief. The 
right hon. Baronet said, he was entitled to 
beg. What a splendid boon to the Irish 
to be entitled to beg! Why not make 
vagrancy an offence in Ireland, as in Eng- 
land, and give to the poor of Ireland the 
same claim as they would have in England ? 
Suppose an Irish labourer in England, 
destitute and having committed no offence, 
applied for relief; he obtained that relief ; 
he was entitled by law to relief in England. 
After he had obtained this relief more than 
once, an order was issued for his removal 
to Ireland; he was sent to Ireland, and as 
soon as he was landed on the shores of his 
own country he was entitled to no relief. 
He was sent from a foreign country, where 
he was entitled to relief, and when he came 
to his native country he was doomed to 
starvation unless he could obtain charity. 
The same as to Scotechmen. If a Scotch- 
man became a pauper in England, he was 
entitled by law to relief, and he received 
it. After a certain period he was sent, at 
the cost of 40s. or 50s., to his own country, 
and his own Scotch law doomed him to 
starvation. And he should like to know 
whether, under this state of things, the 
English labourer was treated as he ought 
to be? He considered that the present 
state of the law was a robbery of the Eng- 
lish landlord, and a robbery of the just 
rights of the English labourer. Many 
thousands of the Irish labourers, came to 
England in the time of harvest, and at the 
end of it returned to their own country 
with what they had earned in their pockets. 
What was the condition of the English la- 
bourer? This was the season of the year 
at which the English labourer hoped that 
increased wages would enable him to set 
aside a sufficient sum to provide for the 
wants of that period of the year when em- 
ployment would become scarce, and food 
more costly; yet the misfortune of his 
position was this, that at that critical mo- 
ment the labour-market in England became 
glutted with an influx of labourers from a 
foreign country. [Hon. Members: Not 
foreign!] Certainly they were foreign- 
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ers in the eyes of the English labourer. 
He had not said that the Irish were fo- 
reigners ; this, however, he would say, that 
those who wished to treat the Irish dif- 
ferently from the manner in which they 
treated the English, intended to make them 
foreigners; but nothing could be further 
from his mind than such a sentiment. He 
wished to see the working classes of both 
islands placed upon the same footing, and 
then competition amongst them could be 
injurious to neither. In the present state 
of things, nothing could be more unjust 
than to overwhelm the labour-market in 
this country with swarms of half-starved, 
half-naked Irishmen. Nothing could be 
more natural than that the English should 
regard the Irish labourer as a foreigner, 
for he beat down the value of the English- 
man’s labour. Now, the thing to be de- 
sired was, that there should be a Poor 
Law in Ireland that would make a provi- 
sion for the destitute labourer. In Eng- 
land the law enforced such a provision; 
and let it be remembered that the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Stroud went no 
further than to effect that object. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in the speech the 
House had heard, made some observations 
the effects of which were to divert attention 
from the subject then more immediately 
under their consideration; but with any 
notice of those uncalled-for remarks he 
should not then trouble the House. He 
would suppose the law in Ireland to be 
similar to the law in England; and when 
that supposition had previously been ad- 
verted to, the right hon. Baronet said that 
it led to forced purchases, and that was the 
reason why the prices of food had reached 
their present level. [Sir J. Granam: I did 
not say so.] Well, supposing that it was not 
so, or at least that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not said so, still he would ask, 
was not England open to the same or 
similar effects? Did not the guardians of 
the poor in this country make purchases 
upon the spot? Surely meat, flour, and 
other provisions for the workhouses were 
purchased in the immediate neighbourhood 
of such workhouses—in short, was not 
everything given in the workhouses ob- 
tained in the immediate vicinity of them ? 
Before he sat down, he intended to con- 
trast the extent to which outdoor relief 
was carried in this country, as compared 
with the relief afforded in the workhouses 
during the period which had elapsed be- 
tween the enactment of the Irish Poor Law 
and the present time. But before he pro- 
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ceeded to do this, he wished once more to 
remind the House that the hon. Member for 
Stroud did nothing more than urge the House 
to do that which the operation of the Poor 
Laws effected every day in England. It 
seemed to him that the House ought very 
carefully to look at what was going on 
outside the workhouse, and he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would calmly 
and dispassionately consider the literal 
statement of facts which he intended to 
bring under the notice of the House; and 
in doing this he intended to quote from 
returns that the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self used in debates which occurred in the 
course of last year. He would say to the 
right hon. Gentleman, that nothing could 
be more fair than to make the people of 
England aware of the facts which those 
returns disclosed ; nothing was better cal- 
culated to enlighten the public mind upon 
this subject than to place those statements 
in juxtaposition. They should all be seen 
at one view in order to their being fully 
understood. He should limit his statement 


thus—he should begin with the year 1837, 
and end with 1844. The hon. Member 
then read the following table :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 





Relieved in 
Workhouses. 


Relieved out of 


Years. ~ 
car Workhouses. 





30,351 
78,264 
98,755 
114,626 
136,442 
149,461 
183,974 
179,663 


258,367 
568,113 
674,788 
747,052 
814,425 
855,283 

1,010,136 
997,224 











Now, the House must remember that in Ire- 
land no one received any relief out of the 
workhouse. Some hon. Members had cheer- 
ed when he reached that part of the state- 
ment which showed that there had been a 
decrease in the numbers of those who re- 
ceived relief outside the workhouse, as 
if that proved the system to be bad; but 
the aggregate numbers did not show the 
working of the law so much as the per- 
centage did. In 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
it was 87; 86 in 1842, 85 in 1843, and 
85 in 1844. That showed the state of the 
law, its operation, and its practice. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman disapprove of 
that practice ? If it be bad, why not alter 
it? But it had worked well as far as out- 
door relief was concerned. He would put 
the proposition again, If the system were 
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bad, and objectionable, and demoralizing, 
why not alter it? But if good, it ought to 
be extended. Nothing was more common 
than to declaim in that House and other 
laces against the evils of absenteeism; 
but he desired to know if any one could 
devise a better absentee tax than that 
which a good sound system of poor rates 
afforded. The English people had a right 
to be protected from the competition which 
the influx of Irish labourers occasioned. 
The duty of providing for their own poor 
belonged to the Irish proprietors. Possibly 
some Irish Members thought that they did 
maintain their own poor. How did they 
maintain their poor—was it on potatoes ? 
The Returns which were upon the Table of 
the House showed that millions of the 
Irish had no other food than potatoes. 
Now, he wanted to know if the great land- 
ed gentry of Ireland were contented with 
that state of things? Were the protec- 
tionists satisfied with it? Dr. Corrigan, 
ina very just and forcible manner, described 
the condition of the pauper Irish. That 
Gentleman truly described them as living 
upon the very lowest description of food, 
and at the same time he very truly stated 
that starvation was uniformly followed by 


pestilence; and it was not until pestilence 
supervened that the Irish gentry seemed to 
grow discontented. At the present mo- 
ment Ireland was threatened with starva- 
tion, and therefore was threatened with 


pestilence. Every means should of course 
be adopted to remedy the evil; but mere 
talk would do no good. Hon. Members 
might say that at the present moment it 
was not expedient to alter the law. Did 
any one suppose that they would be wil- 
ling to change it when the pressure upon 
them was lessened ? The noble Lord the 
Member for London had given notice that 
he intended, after Easter, to bring the 
state of Ireland under the consideration of 
the House; he hoped that the public would 
learn from the noble Lord distinetly what 
his views were as to an Irish Poor Law; 
for the present was a most crucl state of 
things, because it was well known that if 
in Ireland a poor man fell into a state of 
destitution, there was no remedy open to 
him. There, if a poor man fell ill of fever, 
or any other ailment, and the fever hospi- 
tals were full, and the workhouses full, 
what could he do? There was no relief 
for him. That every one knew to be the 
state of the law, and every one must know 
that the representation which he gave of 
the matter was strictly true; yet in that 
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state of things the right hon. Gentleman 
came down to the House and proposed a 
Fever Bill, the object of which was to limit 
the probable operation of the pestilence. 
But was the evil one of limited operation ? 
Was it not an evil which had spread itself 
over the whole face of the country; and 
were there not at the present moment mil- 
lions threatened with starvation? All this 
time, however, it was said that the work- 
houses were not full, Probably the poor 
people thought that they might as well 
starve out of the workhouses as in them. 
It was idle to say that the people were not 
half starved in the workhouses. No doubt 
the Irish proprietors were a fine, generous, 
hilarious set of gentlemen; but yet after 
all they did not take care of their poor; 
and there was the puzzle. It quite baffled 
him; there was something in the Irish cha- 
racter which he could not understand. The 
Irish proprietors thought that they main- 
tained their own poor; but what sort of 
maintenance wasit? The best way of an- 
swering that question was to see from the 
returns before the House what was the diet- 
ary. In value, the dietary amounted to a 
sum less than 2s. per week; for that was 
the maximum cost of dict and of clothing, 
taken altogether. In many of the Unions, 
the charges for diet, necessaries, and cloth- 
ing were ls. 4d., 1s. 5d., 1s. 8d., and Is. 
9d. a week. They clothed the poor for 1d. 
a week. He confessed that he knew not 
how poor people could be clothed at so 
small an expense, unless, indeed, they were 
covered with the skins of potatoes.. With 
such clothing and diet it was no wonder 
that the people kept out of the work- 
house. When human beings could be in- 
duced to enter such places, what must have 
been their previous condition? Surely no 
one would voluntarily go into a place where 
only 1s. 9d. was to be expended in his 
maintenance. If an Irishman in this 
country happened to be guilty of disorderly 
conduct, he was taken to a station-house, 
and there he got bread, butter, coffee, 
&c., to the value of 6d., and his lodging to 
boot. The maintenance of criminals in 
this country cost from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
and 4s, a week; and pauper lunatics cost 
in England as much as 9s. 6d., whereas 
the same class of persons in Ireland were 
restricted to ls. 9d., and, in some cases, 
the allowance was as low as 1s. 43d. per 
week. Looking, then, at these facts, he 
could not help saying that he should like 
to be informed if the Irish landlords were 
unfriendly to the introduction of a poor 
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law of a more liberal character; and if they 
were not now favourable to such a change, 
he desired to know when it was at all likely 
that they could be induced to give it their 
sanction. The state of this question was 
very ably handled in a pamphlet from which 
he intended to make some extracts. Of this 
pamphlet Dr. Corrigan was the author. 
Now, he wished hon. Members clearly to 
understand who Dr. Corrigan was. That 
gentleman was a physician of great know- 
ledge and experience, a man who had been 
engaged in the practice of his profession for 
more than fiveand twenty ycars; and let the 
Tlouse recollect this, that the pamphlet in 
question was not written for the purpose of 
answering the present Bill, but, on the con- 
trary, was published early in the last au- 
tumn. Dr. Corrigan had gone fully into 
the whole subject. As he had already 
stated, that gentleman was a physician, 
and a Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Edinburgh. He was also 
Physician to the Hardwicke Fever, Whit- 
worth, and Richmond Hospitals, Lee- 
turer on the Theory and Practice of Me- 
dicine in the Dublin School of Medicine, 
formerly Physician to Cork Street Fever 
Hospital, to the Charitable Infirmary, 
Jervis Street, and to the Sick Poor Insti- 
tution, Dublin. Moreover, Dr. Corrigan 
was aman of great reputation in his pro- 
fession, yet at the same time a man who 
had never in any way been concerned in 
political affairs; a pamphlet written by him, 
therefore, could never have been got up to 
serve party purposes. For this reason, 
then, a statement coming from such a man 
must be viewed as a work of authority, and 
one full of weight. Ue did not like to 
trouble the House with long extracts, or to 
waste their time with reading anything 
which did not well deserve their attention; 
but on a subject of that importance he 
hoped they would not consider their time 
misspent in listening to a few extracts from 
the pamphlet which he held in his hand. 
Dr. Corrigan availed himself of information 
which extended over a period of 100 years, 
although his own personal observations did 
not gofurther back than 1817. Now, Dr. Cor- 
rigan asserted, and apparently on very good 
authority, that nothing was more probable 
than that the famine and pestilence of 
1846 would be as severe as those of 1817 
and 1826. These were his words :— 


“ In the commencement of the year 1817 those 
who foresaw the coming pestilence, and would 
have made exertions to obviate it, were considered 
as alarmists. Thus, in Tullamore, in that year, 
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when it was proposed to adopt measures to check 
the coming evil, the proposers were coldly and 
jealously avoided, their plains were ridiculed, and 
their efforts were unaided; but how sudden wag 
the transition! The death of some persons of 
note” — 


(Yes, as soon as it reached the mansions of 
the wealthy, precautions were taken which 
previously no one thought of :) 


—“ excited a sense of danger; alarm com- 
menced, which ran into general dismay ; military 
were posted at every avenue ; the town was placed 
in a state of blockade ; all intercourse in business, 
all trade was arrested, and all communication 
between the town and adjacent country was at an 
end. The poor were ‘eed of employment, and 
were driven from the doors where before they had 
always received relief, lest they should introduce 
disease with them. Thus, destitution and fever 
continued in a vicious circle, each impelling the 
other, while want of presence of mind aggravated 
a thousandfold the terrible infliction.” 


The right hon. Gentleman opposite ought 
to be made acquainted with the substance 
of that pamphlet. [Sir J. Granam; | 
have read it.] Then it was much to be 
regretted that the perusal of that publica- 
tion had produced so very little effect upon 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman; there 
had been no fruits from his study of it. He 
did not appear to have adopted a single 
suggestion proceeding from the pen of Dr. 
Corrigan. He should now proceed to lay 
before the House the observations made 
by Dr. Corrigan on the subject of fever 
hospitals. When fever prevailed, the poor 
were driven from the habitations of the 
wealthy ; they were, therefore, deprived of 
employment, they returned amongst their 
neighbours and friends, famine brought 
disease, disease brought want of employ- 
ment; and so the miseries of the people 
proceeded in a circle, for the wealthy were 
afraid to receive labourers from the infected 
districts. So it was in 1817 and 1826, 
and so it would be in 1846. The pam- 
phlet of Dr. Corrigan then went on to 
say— 

“ T know not of any visitation so much to be 
dreaded as epidemic fever ; it is worse than plague, 
for it lasts through all seasons. Cholera may 
seem more frightful, but it is in reality less 
destructive—it terminates rapidly in death, or in 
as rapid recovery ; its visitation too is short, and 
it leaves those who recover unimpaired in health 
and strength. Civil war, were it not for its 
crimes, would be, as far as regards the welfare of 
a country, a visitati@n less to be dreaded than epi- 
demic fever. Epidemic fever, as it has appeared 
in Ireland, persists through all seasons, and, when 
it has seized on an individual, generally extends 
to every member of the family, leaving no one of 
them capable of struggling against the common 
destitution. In Dublin alone, notwithstanding all 
the means of prevention that wealth and charity 
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supplied, 42,000 patients passed through the fever 
hospitals, or one-sixth of the whole population of 
the city, in the epidemic of 1817 and 1818; and 
of 6,000,000, the estimated population of Ire- 
land at that time, at least 1,5000,000 of the la- 
pouring classes suffered from fever. Of these 
about 60,000 died.” 

That was his statement of facts, and could 
anything be more frightful? They ought 
to know every fact which was necessary to 
prevent these epidemics not only now, but 
for the future ; and if they left the Irish to 
subsist only on the potato, they would 
always be subject to the same calamities 
that they now were. The writer went 
on to observe— 

“The epidemics which appeared at different 
times, during a space of 100 years, have presented 
the same characters. It is reasonable to infer 
that they owe their origin to some common cause; 
my attention was, therefore, turned to ascertain 
what that common cause was. For this no mode 
of inquiry seemed better adapted than the induc- 
tive, to group together all the epidemics of which 
we have accurate accounts, noting the circum- 
stances that accompanied or preceded each, and 
ascertaining if among them there were some one 
condition invariably present, which, according to 
the laws of this mode of inquiry, would then be 
that common cause.” 

In making an inquiry into the causes, he 
found them all to vary except one. There 


was every variety of cause in operation on 
each return of the epidemic ; but there was 
one common cause in each succeeding epi- 


demic. What was that cause? It was 
want of food ; want of a sufficient supply 
of food, or of a food of good quality, Find- 
ing, then, this cause invariable, Dr. Corri- 
gan ascribed the epidemic fevers to want, 
and to want alone. He said— 

“Thave thus thrown together, with a concise 
notice of the most remarkable preceding or ac- 
companying circumstances, the principal epide- 
mics of the last hundred years. It is a maxim in 
philosophizing to assign like causes to like effects ; 
and ifupon a general view of all the instances ad- 
duced we find some one condition invariably pre- 
sent, to that condition we give the name of cause. 
We give the name of cause to the object which 
we believe to be the invariable antecedent of a 
particular change, Epidemic fevers are the like 
effects; we must, if possible, assign them like 
causes. Upon a general review of all the instances, 
with the accompanying circumstances, we find one 
condition invariably present—famine, which we, 
therefore, mark down as their common cause.” 


And, observing on the measures which 
were passed in the year 1826 of a similar 
character to that which the right hon. 
Baronet now proposed, Dr. Corrigan, with 
his mind fortified by facts and experience, 
wrote this opinion of what was then done :— 

“When the epidemic of 1826 appeared, an Act 


of Parliament was put in force, suggested by the 
Board of Health, which obliged each parish to ap- 
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point persons denominated officers of health. Their 
duties were to see that all nuisances, such as col- 
lections of manure, &ec., were removed, and that 
the habitations of the poor were whitewashed, 
Much money was expended in this way, in clean, 
ing out dépdts of filth for those who were too in- 
dolent to do it for themselves, and in whitewash- 
ing rooms for poor creatures who then had not the 
price of fuel to dry their wet walls.” 

And upon these proceedings the writer 
thus commented :— 

“T would be far from undervaluing the advan- 

tages of cleanliness, but it is plain that all those 
matters over which the officers of health were 
given control, had equally existed for an indefinite 
period of time, and, and without being accompa- 
nied by any epidemic, and that expending much 
time and money in their removal, and directing 
the principal attention to them, was objectionable 
for two reasons. First, it was nearly an useless 
expenditure ; and secondly, presenting an appear- 
ance of active exertion, it drew away attention 
from the real cause of the evil. The Act of Par~ 
liament took away all discretionary power from 
the parishes ; they might spend as much money as 
they pleased in whitewashing rooms and staircases, 
but they could not lay out one penny to save a 
fellow creature from starvation.” 
This was written last autumn, before there 
was any suggestion made by the Govern- 
ment, and made before any measure had 
been proposed, but made upon a Bill pre- 
cisely similar to the present. Writing of 
the effects of the Bill of 1826, this gentle- 
man told them that it was all very well to 
whitewash the rooms and passages; but 
that it would be better to prevent disease, 
and the spread of disease, by giving the 
poor people food. [Mr. 8S. Hersert: 
We are doing that.] He did not see any 
symptoms of that at present. Dr. Corrigan 
said 

“ The people of Ireland are peculiarly liable to 
become the victims of such pestilence. The effect 
of competition among a population with little em- 
ployment has been to reduce their wages to the 
lowest sum on which life can be supported. Pota- 
toes have hence become their staple food. If this 
crop be unproductive, the earnings of the labour- 
ing class are then quite insufficient to purchase 
the necessary quantity of any other food. Corn is 
altogether out of reach of their means ; and thus, 
with an abundance of it around them, so great as 
to admit of exportation, they starve in the midst 
of plenty, as literally as if dungeon bars separated 
them from a granary. When distress has been at 
its height, and our poor have been dying of star- 
vation in our streets, our corn has been going toa 
foreign market It is to our own poor a forbid- 
den fruit. The potato has, I believe, been 
a curse to our country. It has reduced the wages 
of the labourers to the very smallest pittance ; and 
when a bad crop occurs, there is no descent for 
them in the scale of food: the next step is starva- 
tion.” 

What were they now doing in the House 
to prevent the spread of this disease ? 
They were merely directing that in certain 
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Unions in which disease should exist places 
which were called ‘‘ fever hospitals’’ should 
be established by the guardians, and that 
there should be administered to those who 
were suffering from disease nourishment, 
medicine, and medical attendance. But 
what were they doing to prevent the origin 
of the disease? Nothing. With regard 
to the prevention of the disease not a single 
step had been taken. What did the writer 
to whom he had referred say upon this 
point ?— 

“ Little need be said of the means best adapted 
to guard us against it. It remains for others than 
the physician to provide the preventive ; it is to 
be found not in medicine, but in employment ; not 
in the lancet, but in food ; not in raising lazaret- 
tos for the reception of the sick, but in establish- 
ing manufactories for the employment of the 
healthy. This is the true mode of banishing fever 
from this country.” 


Unless they threw this duty in the form 
of a law on the proprietors of the soil, 
would it ever be done? His conviction 
was, that it would not. If it were the legal 
duty of the proprietors of England to sup- 
ply the people with work or with food, why 
was there not a like duty imposed on the 
proprietors of land in Ireland? He main- 


tained that the state of the English poor 
was infinitely better than the state of the 


poor in Ireland. [‘ No, no!”] Then, 
why did the Irish people come here? [‘To 
obtain work.’’] To be sure they did; they 
came here to obtain that work which they 
could not get in their own country; and 
why was it not provided for them there ? 
If the burden of maintaining the poor in 
Ireland were thrown upon the proprietors, 
as was the case with the poor in England, 
they would not want work for the people; 
because especial care would be taken, if 
the proprietors’ had to maintain the Irish 
poor, that they were provided with work. 
The poor were now left to subsist on the 
charitable feeling of the nation. He held 
that the people of a country ought to have 
a right by law to a maintenance; those 
who were willing to work ought to be pro- 
vided with the means; they ought to re- 
ceive the wages of their labour, and to be 
independent of charity for their mainte- 
nance. Dr. Corrigan said on this— 

“ Some time might, however, elapse before mea- 
sures, how well soever devised, could be brought 
into effective operation, to enable our population 
to possess within themselves the means of ob- 
taining sufficient supplies of food ; and it there- 
fore remains to be determined, what would he the 
most beneficial mode of distributing nourishment, 
were we again to be visited by an epidemics such 
as that of 1817 or 1826. A plan was adopted in 
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St. Catherine’s parish, Dublin, for the distriby. 
tion of food during the epidemic of 1826, which 
will be found, I believe, applicable on all. similar 
occasions in towns. I can speak from personal 
knowledge of its efficiency. Tickets were issued 
to persons or families ascertained to be fit objects 
for relief. No ticket was given unless at the re. 
sidence of the applicant, whose real circumstances 
thus came directly under the eye of the inspector, 
Those tickets remained in force for fourteen days, 
and were renewed or not at the end of that time, 
according to the discretion of the inspector. There 
were two classes of ticket, pay tickets and gratis 
tickets. The holder of a gratis ticket received 
each day during its term, a roll of bread with one 
quart of hot soup, The holder of a pay ticket re- 
ceived the same, but was obliged to pay for it 1d., 
about one third of its original cost. It frequently 
happened that those who during one fortnight 
were in the greatest distress were often able dur- 
ing the next fortnight to become holders of pay 
tickets, and thus to contribute to the maintenance 
of the fund by which they had themselves been re- 
lieved. The demand of the small sum of one 
third of the first cost for the food, while it enabled 
the distressed labourer to support himself cheaply, 
still preserved his independence, and preserved him 
from the disgrace of being considered as a mendi- 
cant. Moreover, the sum thus obtained in pence from 
the poor, and returned to them in the most advan- 
tageous form for themselves, namely, in whole- 
some hot food, amounted to much more than 
might at first be supposed. In St. Catherine’s 
parish the sum thus received in pence from the 
poor in little more than six months was 2771.” 
The learned doctor did not in his pam- 
phlet mention any proposal for giving ex- 
tended powers to the Poor Law guardians; 
. . . . 

but he summed up the conviction to which 
he had come from the facts he had investi- 
gated in these words :— 

“ T have in the above observations endeavoured 
to keep three positions prominently before my 
readers :—Ist. That famine (including deficient 
or unwholesome food) is the paramount cause of 
the epidemic fevers of Ireland. 2dly. That epi- 
demic fever, originate as it may, soon acquires a 
contagious power, a power of generating and of 
propagating itself, and thus involving all, rich and 
poor, in the country, in one common danger. 
And 3dly, as a corollary from these two, that em- 
ployment and wholesome food will be the best pre- 
vention, aided, should the necessity arise, by hos- 
pitals to extinguish contagion.” 

The right hon. Gentleman proposed only 
by this Bill the erection of hospitals ; and 
it would be unnecessary for him to com- 
ment upon the clauses in that Bill, because 
it was admitted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that it was a measure of a li- 
mited extent, from which he did not expect 
much good; and he (Mr. Wakley) cer- 
tainly expected none, or next to none, from 
it. What he wanted to see were measures 
adopted adequate to prevent the spread of 
disease, or, what was far more important, 
the origination of disease. Out of the 110 
reports they had received, nearly the 
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whole of the returns showed that the ori- 
in of the disease was owing to a want of 
food, and there were most alarming ac- 
counts of the prospects before them. In 
many instances it was stated that the pro- 
duce would only last for a few weeks. So 
long as the people should be simply desti- 
tute there was no remedy by the law; it 
was only when sickness should supervene 
that the law mercifully gave a provision ; 
and then after these poor men were cured, 
with their frames and strength exhausted 
by the disease, they were to be sent out 
again, and were again to be exposed to 
poisonous and pestiferous influences. He 
said, the picture was one of such an appal- 
ling nature, and the prospects were so 
frightful, that every effort ought to be made 
by the Government and by the House to 
prevent the occurrence of so dreadful an 
epidemic amongst the Irish population. 
In the present measure he found nothing 
of that kind: it was wholly inadequate to 
the occasion. The Government said that 
they were responsible for the supply of 
food; but they ought to throw the respon- 
sibility on the law. He knew it had been 
often calumniously stated that what led to 
the destitution and poverty of the Irish 
people, and to their living in mud-holes, 
was their idleness. He believed that a 
falser statement had never been made, and 
that a grosser calumny had never been 
circulated in an intelligent community. 
What did they witness in London? The 
severest labour was performed by the 
bricklayers’ labourers. He believed that, 
beyond all question, the severest labour in 
England, but in London most undoubtedly, 
the severest work that a labouring man 
could perform, was performed by the brick- 
layers’ labourers. By whom then was that 
labour performed? By the Irish, almost to 
aman. There were some 20,000 brick- 
layers’ labourers in London and its suburbs, 
and not more than 100 of these were Eng- 
lish. What were the wages of these la- 
bourers? Eighteen shillings a week. Now, 
within twenty miles of London the English 
labourers in agriculture—in Buckingham- 
shire, for instance—were not receiving 
more than 8s. or 9s. a week. Yet so ter- 
ribly severe was the labour of the brick- 
layers’ labourer, that, with all the tempta- 
tion of the increased wages, the English 
labourer was incapable of performing the 
work, and shrank from the toii, which was 
gladly and cheerfully performed by the 
Irish labourer, though the English la- 
bourer was now receiving but half the 
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wages he could earn by the severer trial. 
The Irish, then, would work if they had 
the opportunity. What he wished was, 
that they should have that opportunity ; 
and of that the hon. Member for Stroud 
contemplated the provision by his present 
Resolution. If, by introducing clauses 
into the Bill, the right hon. Baronet should 
carry out the principle of that Resolution, 
he would soon compel the boards of guar- 
dians to provide work for the poor in a 
state of destitution. This would be the 
best tax on the absentee proprietors of 
Ireland ; if it fell unfairly, let all be bound 
to assist. If it oppressed unjustly the pro- 
perty in Ireland, the people of this coun- 
try would have no right not to contribute ; 
but the poor man in Ireland ought to be 
protected from suffering those horrible ca- 
lamities to which he was exposed from the 
want of those staple articles of food which 
ought to fall to his share. It was acknow- 
ledged that there were millions in Ireland 
into whose cabins a loaf of bread never 
entered. The state in which they existed 
was a disgrace to civilization. All other 


classes had been advancing ; new luxuries 
were daily in store for them ; but whilst 
the wealthy were increasing their means 


of happiness, the Irish labourers were in 
as bad a condition now as they were a 
hundred years ago. It was a disgrace to 
the Government—he did not allude parti- 
cularly to the present Government, but to 
all the Governments which had existed in 
this country—that Parliamentary measures 
had not been proposed to protect the la- 
bourers. Every advantage had been given 
to the English labourer by the Act of 43d 
Elizabeth, the principle of which had been 
carried out for the last 250 years ; and he 
would only ask what would have been the 
present condition of the Irish labourers if 
that principle had been in operation in that 
country? The poor would have been as 
well off there as they were here; and, 
until they had such a law for Ireland, the 
social, physical, and moral condition of the 
Irish would not be improved. 

Mr. SHAW would trespass very shortly 
on the House, as he desired to throw no 
impediment in the way of the Bill then 
under their consideration going into Com- 
mittee. He could not however avoid making 
a few observations upon the speech of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury who had just 
sat down. The hon. Gentleman had ac- 
cused that side of the House of a re- 
luctance to adopt a good Poor Law for 
Ireland. Now, they did not object to a 
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good Poor Law, but they did object to the 
hon. Gentleman’s definition of what a good 
Poor Law was. He would at that time 
introduce into Ireland the old English 
Poor Law, with all its grievous abuses of 
outdoor relief and labour-rates. He en- 
tirely concurred with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet in repudiating that plan. In Eng- 
land, for nearly three centuries, there had 
been a Poor Law; and the evils of the out- 
door system had been so great, that the 
whole policy of the recently amended law 
was gradually to get rid of them. In Ire- 
land, a Poor Law at all had only been in- 
troduced within the last few years; and the 
great object was to keep off the old abuses 
of the English law, by restricting the re- 
lief to be afforded to indoor relief. The 
system had been attempted in Ireland un- 
der many difficulties and much opposition. 
He had supported it, and it was even then 
working better than he had almost ven- 
tured to anticipate. The tax on the land 
of the country was already about 260,000I. 
a year, and if that were increased in the 
ratio that the statistics of the hon. Gentle- 
man proved —the proportion of outdoor 
relief to bear to indoor relief in England 
—it would absorb the whole property of 


the country; indeed, according to the hon. 
Gentleman’s definition of a poor condition 
of living, there were many large districts 
in Ireland where the whole labouring po- 
pulation would become fair claimants for 


the outdoor relief he contended for. The 
hon. Gentleman, as well as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. P. Serope), who had 
moved the Amendment, complained that 
there was in Ireland no legal right to re- 
lief. True, but the workhouses were not 
full; and though there was no strict legal 
right to relief, practically it was never de- 
nied to any destitute person who sought it 
at the poor house. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber complained of the treatment of the 
paupers in the workhouses in Ireland; but 
if he would take the trouble to visit them, 
he would find the poor people in them clean 
and comfortable, and well fed. There was 
only one point on which he differed from 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet. It 
was with reference to the purchase of oats 
in Ireland. He quite agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet, that it would have 
been absurd to prohibit the exportation of 
oats; but he thought, without materially 
raising the price, as much money as was 
expended on American maize might have 
been more wisely and economically spent in 
purchasing in Ireland a food that the people 
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there were used to. And without any inter, 
ference, such as had been recommended by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, with the 
Poor Law guardians by the Government, 
he was aware that some of the boards of 
guardians had very prudently purchased 
oatmeal and other food for the inmates of 
the workhouses, instead of potatoes. He 
would not then dwell upon the exagger- 
ation of the extent of the scarcity and 
danger of famine in Ireland, of which he 
had before spoken in that House; but he 
had nothing to retract on the subject. It 
was not, however, when a remedial mea. 
sure for the distress and sufferings of the 
Irish people was before the House, that he 
wished to introduce that topic —for he 
fully admitted that there was ample ground 
in Ireland for all the temporary measures 
of alleviation that the Government were 
proposing. He would willingly and cor. 
dially support them, in giving labour to the 
unemployed—food to those threatened with 
famine, and in providing for the care and 
comfort of the sick. But when the dis- 
cussion should be with reference to the 
Corn Laws, then he would never shrink 
from exposing what he considered the fri- 
volous and flimsy pretence of making the 
usual periodical distress of the Irish poor 
—aggravated in the present season, as it 
was, by the disease of the potato—a ground 
for altering the whole commercial system, 
and removing the just protection to native 
industry, throughout the Empire. Upon 
that occasion, however, he must say a 
word upon each of the documents relative 
to the potato disease and apprehended 
famine, which had lately been printed by 
the House, and had been observed upon 
by hon. Gentlemen who had preceded him. 
As to the first—the potato return, it 
showed a price somewhat higher than the 
average of late years, but still nothing ap- 
proaching to a famine price, namely, about, 
on an average, 4d, per stone, or 2s. 8d, 
per ewt. And, as to the paper on disease, 
it proved no very extensive case of fever 
throughout the country generally. The 
first remark that it struck one to make 
upon it was, that there were answers from 
no more than 108 dispensary doctors, 
whereas in Ireland there were between 600 
and 700: and it was to be supposed that 
the answers were to a general circular 
sent themall. [Sir James Granam: They 
only gave the answers where fever had 
actually broken out]. No, no; he begged 
pardon of the right hon. Baronet, for @ 
great number of the answers only stated 
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the apprehension of fever. Such a docu- 
ment, he believed, could very truly be made 
out in any year for the last ten at that 
season; and, that such was the opinion of 
Dr. Corrigan, would appear from the pam- 
phlet the hon. Member had so largely 
quoted. He felt that there was some dan- 
ger lest the care of the sick poor, once 
being thrown, under the present Bill, upon 
the Poor Law Unions, there might be a 
difficulty in removing it, and that it might 
become a permanent charge upon the 
poor rates. Still he would rather encounter 


that danger than oppose any temporary 
measure, introduced on the responsibility 
of the Government to meet the present 
exigency, and therefore he would not offer 
any impediment to the progress of the 


Bill. 

Mr. FRENCH, in deference to the feel- 
ing expressed on both sides of the House, 
should not, at present, enter on a discus- 
sion as to the demerits and defects of the 
Irish Poor Law; his opinions were un- 
changed as to its inapplicability to the 
wants of the country : inoperative for good 
—productive only of discontent and dis- 
turbance, injudiciously and offensively ad- 
ministered by the Commissioners—it would 
not be a matter of surprise that it was 
almost without a defender. There was 
one subject, however, unconnected with its 
administration, which he could not pass 
over. In reply to a question put by him 
to the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, why the 
guardians of the Castlereagh Union were 
dismissed ? an answer had been put into 
the mouth of the right hon. Gentleman, 
wholly and totally destitute of truth. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated, that the Poor 
Law Commissioners had dismissed the 
guardians of the Castlerea Union, because 
they refused to open the workhouse. He 
had lately seen several of the selected ma- 
gistrates and electoral guardians of that 
Union, and learned from them that the 
House had been opened, a new rate im- 
posed, and that the reason assigned was 
the very opposite of fact. Assurances of 
this kind were not only damaging to the 
Commission, but to the Government by 
whom they were retained in office. He 
fully concurred with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Limerick, that Government 
had no reason to pride themselves on the 
measures brought forward by them in the 
present Session of Parliament in relation 
to Ireland. The self-complacency of the 
right hon. Baronet was ludicrously absurd. 
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Whatever might be the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government to promote the in- 
terests of Ireland, they were singularly in- 
felicitous in carrying them into effect. He 
neither anticipated the improvement of the 
country nor employment of the people as 
a consequence of the three measures so 
often boasted of. Their sole result would 
be to add to the arbitrary and objectionable 
power of the Executive, and of the public 
boards in Dublin. Their first measure, 
the Public Works Act, with its 50,0000. 
for moiety grants, clogged with the condi- 
tion that the public works to which any 
portion of this money was granted, shall 
from thenceforward be placed in the hands 
of Commissioners resident probably 100 
miles or upwards from the spot, to lay out 
any sums they please, under the head 
of repairs, repayable by the districts, 
through the means of compulsory present- 
ments. Secondly, the Drainage Bill, car- 
rying with it the necessity for those who 
avail themselves of its provisions, to place 
their estates in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, to be cut and carved, and possibly 
ultimately sold, at their pleasure. Then 
came the sum of 200,0001. for the promo- 
tion of inland navigation, just at a time 
when it was proved that the cost of car- 
riage by water could not in point of eco- 
nomy contend with that by the rail. This 
loan, in place of serving Ireland, was likely 
to prove of the greatest disservice, as works 
would be executed by publie money which 
private parties would not be found to un- 
dertake. There would not be any return for 
this money so invested, and a check would 
be given to the influx of capital into Ire- 
land. He regretted the position of the 
Government, that, since the death of his 
noble Friend, Lord Fitzgerald, there was 
no person amongst them who understood 
anything of the interests of Ireland, or the 
feelings of any class of her inhabitants. 
100,0001. was to be advanced under the 
Grand Jury Presentments’ Bill. Already 
the magistrates and cesspayers assembled 
under that Bill had found out that it was 
so framed as not to carry out the objects 
of its preamble; and at five sessions in 
his county, where they had met, they had 
unanimously declined to put it in force. In 
the baronies of Ballintubber, Boyle, May, 
Carnon, and indeed in every barony of the 
county of Roscommon, such had been the 
result. He held in his hand copies of the 
Resolutions agreed to at each of these 
meetings, fully explanatory of the defi- 
ciencies of this Act, and showing how 
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utterly impossible it was to secure any em- 
ployment to the people, although that was 
stated in its preamble to be the object 
sought for. The necessity of accepting 
the lowest tender, and giving the exe- 
cution of the work to the contractor mak- 
ing it, precluded the possibility of, under 
it, procuring employment for the distressed 
poor, in districts suffering from the failure 
of the potato crop. Now, as to the neces- 
sity of the Bill at present before them, on 
what was it founded? <A return had lately 
been laid before the House on the state of 
disease in Ireland, which Government ap- 
peared to rely on as showing a necessity for 
the measure. Now, what did that Paper 
really show? There were between 700 
and 800 medical institutions in Ireland— 
between 600 and 700 dispensaries—eighty- 
eighty fever hospitals, supported by grand 
jury presentments ; and, according to the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet, eighty- 
one Unions out of the 130, had availed them- 
selves of the power given under Vesey’s 
clauses, and established fever hospitals in 
the workhouses. The number of medical 
institutions might therefore be fairly taken 
at about 800. A circular was of course 
written to all. Where is that circular ? 


Where are the answers to it? But 108 
of ‘* the most serious’ have been pub- 


lished—one-cighth of the whole. The 
remainder were cushioned—they would not 
support the ‘alarming exigency” of the 
Minister. Even of the 108 published, but 
four specify in figures an actual increase 
of disease, the remaining 104 are vague 
and indefinite, and merely record the ap- 
prehensions of the writers, and their desire 
to have fever hospitals built in their dis- 
trict. On their own Paper, their own ad- 
mission showed that there was no necessity 
for this measure. There were already 165 
fever hospitals in Ireland, and there was a 
power vested in the Poor Law guardians to 
increase that number if necessary. Why 
then should this objectionable and uncon- 
stitutional power be given to the Lord 
Lieutenant of taxing the people of Ireland 
at his pleasure? Why should the medical 
men, if they be required, be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund? The landlords, land- 
holders, and owners, were the parties on 
whom this charge should be placed, and if 
it were necessary it would by them be 
willingly borne; this provision was merely 
an attempt to bribe the medical profession 
and stamp the country with pauperism. 
There was, however, an omission from this 
Bill, which he could not leave unnoticed. 
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There was not one word about inspection, 
notwithstanding that every Committes 
that had inquired into the state of medical 
relief in Ireland had strongly recommended 
it. The Poor Law Commissioners, the 
Poor Inquiry Commissioners, the Colleges 
of Surgeons and Physicians, and united 
voice of the medical profession, had adyo- 
cated the necessity of inspection; yet this, 
the only thing that could by possibility 
give satisfaction, or carry out proper me- 
dical relief, was omitted. By it alone could 
a due administration of the funds be se- 
cured, and a proper medical assistance to 
the poor be provided for. Now with re- 
spect to the proposed Board of Health, he 
should like to know who the individuals 
were who were about to be appointed, 
They were, he understood, to be the heads 
of different departments already in the ser- 
vice of Government; but what knowledge 
of medical arrangements, or the treatment 
of epidemics could be expected from com- 
missary-generals or inspectors-general of 
police? From his experience of the late 
Board of Health, he was not disposed to 
place much confidence in the proposed 
arrangements. Under the old system, an 
application was made for the sum of 2001, 
for cholera or fever, he forgot which, but 
the documents were in the Castle of Dub- 
lin. The money was sent down without 
any previous inquiry, and a compulsory 
presentment forwarded to the grand jury 
to levy its amount. The grand jury ob- 
jected, on the ground that no fever existed 
in the locality at the time specified; but 
the certificate of the Under Secretary for 
Ireland was imperative, and the money had 
to be paid. On subsequent inquiry it was 
discovered that the application had been 
made to the Board of Health, that the 
money was sent down, and was appro- 
priated to the building of a house of religi- 
ous worship. This Bill appeared to him 
to be uncalled for and unnecessary, and he 
therefore protested against its passing. 
Mr. B. OSBORNE expressed his regret 
that the Amendment had been moved, and, 
if his hon. Friend pressed it to a division, 
he must vote against it; for a proposition 
involving so wide a question as that of 
outdoor relief should have been brought 
forward as a substantive Motion. Now, 
the hon. Member for Finsbury had made 
an observation which had very much struck 
him. He knew the kindness of heart of 
that hon. Gentleman, and his wish to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Irish people, but 
the hon. Gentleman stated that he did not 
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understand the Irish character. He (Mr. 
Osborne) thought the hon. Gentleman 
neither understood the Irish character nor 
the state of Ireland. The hon. Member 
spoke of the labourers coming over to this 
country; but did he not know that in 
many counties of England the harvest 
could not be got in but for the aid of the 
Irish labourers? Then he seemed to de- 
sire that the food of the people in the 
workhouses should be different from that 
of the labourers generally. Now he la- 
mented that the potato should be the staple 
food of the Irish people; but the hon. 
Gentleman must know, that it was a sub- 
ject of great difficulty to change the food 
of a people. He himself knew a case in 
which a landlord had given oaten cakes to 
his labourers, and what was the fact ? 
They refused to take them. In his opinion 
the preliminary step for any measure of re- 
lief for the people of Ireland was employ- 
ment. It would never do to engender a 
system of eleemosynary relief in that coun- 
try. There was one kind of capital there 
which had been altogether neglected to 
the present day. It was the capital of la- 
bour; and it was perfectly disgraceful to 
the various Governments of this country 


that they had never taken that into consi- 


deration. Ile called such a course abdi- 
cating the functions of a Government. The 
hon. Member for Limerick had said, put a 
tax on the mortgagees; but the effect of 
such a measure would only be to raise the 
value of money in Ireland. Now, he ad- 
hered to the old axiom, that property had 
its duties as well as its rights, and he was 
prepared to act up to it in his own person. 
For his own part, he thought that the 
much-abused class, the Irish landlords, 
were as good, if not better, than the 
English. There might be some who were 
distressed, which was the real origin of bad 
landlords; and he should be most happy to 
see some measure brought in to break the 
law of entail in Ireland, which, in his opi- 
nion, caused much of that distress. He 
would recommend the First Lord of the 
Treasury to advance liberal loans to the 
railways in progress in Ireland, but for 
which many of them would not be made. 
One of the most important of these under- 
takings, the Limerick and Waterford Rail- 
way, was now at a standstill for want of 
such assistance. 

Mr. M. MILNES: The hon. Member 
who had just sat down had hit the right 
nail on the head when he asserted that 
the great evil which afflicted Ireland con- 
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sisted in the inability in which the majority 
of the landlords there found themselves of 
being able to do anything to better their 
own position. The observations which had 
fallen from him (Mr. M. Milnes) with re- 
ference to this subject on a former occa- 
sion had given rise to some ill feeling; but 
he was happy in being able to state that he 
had received communications from the 
other side of the channel assuring him that 
what he had said had been kindly taken, 
as he meant it. Ile entirely agreed also 
in what had been said of the better man- 
agement of the Irish estates of the absen- 
tee landlords. At the same time he was 
of opinion that in sucha crisis as impended 
over Ireland at the present moment, it was 
the imperative duty of those who had es- 
tates there to go over and personally su- 
perintend the efforts made to alleviate the 
miseries and distresses of the people who 
were under their care. That was what 
any English landlord would do if his tenan- 
try or his neighbourhood were threatened 
with famine or fever; and why should not 
the Irish landlords act by their Irish tenan- 
try as they would by their English tenan- 
try, if the case called for it? He knew, 
however, that there must be some limit 
placed on the extent to which the relief 
administered by them went; for the de- 
mands upon the Irish landowners would 
otherwise be so great as not possibly to 
be complied with. There was one point 
to which he would direct particular atten- 
tion—namely, the very heavy burden which 
the landlords endured in the shape of 
mortgages. They frequently paid 5 per 
cent, in most cases 43 per cent, for the 
money they borrowed; and he did firmly 
and conscientiously believe, that the more 
effectual means of affording relief to Ire- 
land would be by the Government apply- 
ing its own credit for the purpose of ena- 
bling the landowners to reduce their pre- 
sent mortgages, and to borrow money at 
from 3 to 33 per cent. The question was 
a grave one, and would lead to grave ob- 
jections; but if it were taken up by a more 
powerful advocate than he was himself, he 
had no doubt the remedy would be found 
effectual. Suppose the Government thereby 
enabled the landlords to borrow at 33 per 
cent, how many hundreds of labourers 
would there not be at once employed in 
draining and otherwise improving lands in 
Ireland. He hoped the present diseus- 
sion, and those preceding it, would con- 
vince Ireland that the feelings of the 
people of England, and of their representa- 
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tives, were strongly roused; and he trusted 
that those Members who had honoured 
them by coming over from Ireland, and 
taking part in their debates, would, when 
they went back to their countrymen, assure 
them that it was the universal belief 
amongst Englishmen, that whatever misery 
was endured by Ireland, was certain to 
recoil, by its effects, upon England. 

CotoneL RAWDON would not take up 
the time of the House farther than to ob- 
serve that the present was not a fit oppor- 
tunity for entering upon so wide a topic 
as that supposed by the last hon. speaker. 
He wished particularly to direct attention 
to the fever and other returns from Ire- 
land, and to observe that it would be ad- 
visable to have those returns periodically 
made, and to append to them the names 
of the landlords in whose localities dis- 
eases were most prevalent, so as to render 
those persons subject to public opinion. 
He had felt extreme gratification in hear- 
ing from the lips of the right hon. Baro- 
net the Home Secretary an avowal which 
he trusted would henceforward be acted 
upon by him, and one which was almost 
made in the precise terms used so often on 
his own side—namely, that the time was 
come when the Government must make up 
its mind to legislate upon Irish subjects 
with Irish feelings. Ie hoped and he be- 
lieved that the expression of such a senti- 
ment on the part of the Government, con- 
stituted a new era for Ireland. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE rose to make 
an observation on the Motion before the 
House; and he did so even at the risk of 
appearing hard and uncharitable under the 
afflicting circumstances in which Ireland 
was placed. Ile believed that if the prac- 
tice of giving outdoor relief was resorted 
to as proposed, the practice would become 
permanent, and the workhouse test could 
never again be resorted to in Ireland. 
Would it, let him ask, be fair, without re- 
sorting to any test, or having recourse to 
any preliminary inquiry, at once by a 
by-law, such as was proposed, to overturn 
the whole social system upon which the 
Poor Law of Ireland was based? Tad any 
emergency yet arrived which called for so 
sweeping a measure? The workhouses 
were not yet full, nor was there any demand 
for extra accommodation, which he would 
be prepared to provide ina temporary man- 
ner if needed. He knew it,was said by the 
hon. Member near him, that the people of 
Ireland would not go into the workhouse; 
but the circumstances had not sutliciently 
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tested that feeling, which, as it was found. 
ed ona false idea, would, he believed, 
vanish at the first opportunity of trying its 
strength. 

Viscount EBRINGTON could_not vote 
for the present Motion; but he thought that 
more power to give relief to the sick and 
impotent poor, as in Scotland, should be 
given to the guardians. On some future 
occasion, he should trouble the House with 
his opinions on the administration of relief 
in England. THe knew a ease in which the 
guardians of a Poor Law Union in Devon- 
shire were—he could not say are—letting 
out the labour of ablebodied men. How 
the right hon. Baronet reconciled his views 
of political economy in Ireland with the 
laxity of his Poor Law administration here 
he could not pretend to say. 

Mr. FITZGERALD intended to vote 
for the Bill; but in doing so, he should 
observe that the very existence of the evils 
which led to the necessity for such a mea- 
sure was proof of the existence of one of 
the heaviest grievances of which Ireland 
had to complain. One of the greatest 
evils of which Ireland complained was the 
want of a sufficient proportion of repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet or the Legislature. 
Now, the right hon. Baronet had admitted 
—and his evidence was most important— 
that there was not at present a single 
Irish Member in the British Cabinet. He 
thought that a serious grievance. But 
there was another part of the right hon. 
Baronet’s speech for which he had plea- 
sure in thanking him. He thanked him 
for the kind manner in which he had 
spoken of the Catholic clergy in Ireland. 
That kind language would be the more 
soothing to the people of Ireland, and 
would be productive of the better effect, 
that it had been used by the right hon. 
Baronet in that House on the same 
day on which a newspaper, which was 
looked upon as an organ of the Govern- 
ment — he meant the Times — [* No, 
no!’’|— well, at all events, it was a 
journal that was looked upon as express- 
ing the sentiments of the great majority 
of the people of England;: and it was im- 
portant that the right hon. Baronet should 
have used such soothing language on the 
same day on which an article of a most 
insulting nature appeared in the Times 
journal. In the Times of that morning 
there was an article on the state of Ire- 
land, from which he would read to the 
House an extract. After alluding to “ the 
enormity, not less than the impunity of 
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crime, and the encouragement given to it 
by great and organized conspiracies in 
different counties of Ireland,’’ it went on 
thus— 

“The spectacle of a country where outrage may 
be threatened with effect, and executed without 
retribution—where the forms of justice are of no 
avail, and its spirit without influence—where sym- 
pathy is on the side of the wrong-doers, and not 
of the sufferers — where testimony is perverted 
by fear, or destroyed by violence—where false- 
hood assumes the guise and utters the language of 
devotion—where perjury protects itself beneath 
the venerable garb of sanctity, or is sheltered by 
the sacred walls cf the confessional.” 


Now, he asked, was not that an insult to 
the people of Ireland, and an attack upon 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland? Was it 
not language calculated to sink deeply into 
the minds of Irishmen, and to engender 
feelings of anger and animosity towards 
the people of this country? Was it not 
calculated to promote feelings of distrust 
and dislike between the people of the two 
countries? But it was satisfactory that 
the right hon. Baronet should have taken 
the opportunity of speaking on the same 
day as he had done, and of bestowing such 
encomiums upon the Catholic clergy of 
Ireland. More lasting measures than the 
present were, however, wanting. Tem- 


porary relief and the distribution of alms 
in charity, would be useless beyond Zthe 


The great want was employ- 
ment. The people of Ireland had had 
their expectations raised. They had been 
led to expect extensive employment, and 
means should be adopted for that purpose. 
He recommended the Government to attend 
to the suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. W. 8S. O’Brien), 
and to appomt a Committee of Irishmen to 
whom all measures relating to Ireland 
should be submitted. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL said, that if 
outdoor relief were to be established in Ire- 
land, it would amount to an utter confisca- 
tion of property. The system had been 
tried in England, and it ‘had not succeeded. 
Its effects would be disastrous in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. P. S. BUTLER: As it appeared to 
be expected that every Irish Member should 
deliver his opinions upon the question, he 
begged to offer a very few observations. 
He should vote against the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Stroud. The funds at 
the disposal of the Poor Law guardians in 
Ireland were totally insufficient. The hon. 
Member proceeded to give several instances 
of the straitened circumstances in which 


moment. 
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some of the Unions were placed, and 
amongst others stated, that in the Kilkenny 
Union, of which he himself had been one 
of the first-elected guardians, a cheque 
which he had drawn upon the bank, in 
discharge of a debt for the supply of some 
articles of food to the Union, had been dis- 
honoured, and upon his applying at the 
bank to know the reason, he was laughed 
at by the clerk, who told him that no fewer 
than 144 similar cheques had been disho- 
noured for want of funds. 

Mr. SCROPE explained, that he had 
certainly not meant that the ablebodied 
poor should be relieved at their own homes. 
His object was merely to prevent their ac- 
tually starving. ILowever, as several hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to think that the dis- 
cussion had better be taken at another 
time, and that the Bill should be permitted 
at once to go into Committee, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. House in Com- 
mittee upon the Bill. 

The various clauses were passed with 
verbal Amendments. 

House resumed, Report to be received, 
and Bill read a third time on the next 
day. 

House adjourned at a quarter to Six. 
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IRISH POOR LAWS—PRIVILEGE. 


The Eart of CLANCARTY having 
presented a petition from a Union in Ire- 
land against the Irish Poor Law Bill, 

Lorp BROUGHAM wished to ask the 
noble Lord the Chairman of the Irish Poor 
Law Committee, whether it was true that 
that Committee had been stayed and ob- 
structed in the proceedings yesterday by 
the refusal on the part of a witness to pro- 
duce certain papers, he being fortified in 
his refusal by the Poor Law Commissioners? 
He (Lord Brougham) could not have be- 
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lieved the monstrous fact if he had not 
seen and spoken with the witness alluded 
to, Mr. Gulson, Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioner, upon the subject. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY said, that 
the fact, as stated by the noble and learned 
Lord, was quite true; but it had since been 
ascertained that the papers would be pro- 
duced to-morrow. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: This is an ob- 
struction of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee ; and by it a grave offence against 
our privileges has been committed. My 
Lords, the Poor Law Commissioners must 
be informed that it is at their high peril 
that they refuse to produce any documents 
that are demanded by one of your Com- 
mittees from a witness. And, then, to say 
that Mr. Gulson should obtain their per- 
mission first! We do not want their 
permission. The Committee has only to 
report to the House that they are so ob- 
structed and stayed in their proceedings by 
reason of the non-production of this docu- 
ment, and this House will give them, if 
they have not the power themselves, a 
specific order of the House for the produc- 
tion of the papers they may require. 

The Ear. of ST. GERMANS, having 
unfortunately been absent from the Com- 
mittee on the occasion, begged to ask his 
noble Friend whether these papers, to pro- 
duce which so much reluctance had been 
exhibited, were not marked ‘private and 
confidential.”’ 

The Earn of CLANCARTY said, that 
although the papers in question were 
marked ‘‘ private and confidential,’ accor- 
ding to the statement of the witness, they 
were the instructions of the witness, and 
the only means of carrying out the orders 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he had not 
had the honour of assisting his noble Friend 
on the Committee the day upon which this 
circumstance occurred, and being unwilling 
to prejudge any set of men, or assume they 
were in error before he had positive evi- 
dence on the subject, was inclined to sup- 
pose it might yet turn out that the Poor 
Law Commissioners had directed Mr. Gul- 
son, not of his own accord, to offer to 
produce certain documents which they 
would have been willing and ready to pro- 
duce if called for by order of the House. 
But he was decidedly of opinion that the 
Poor Law Commissioners had no right 
to withhold documents that were marked 
‘* private and confidential,’’ because their 
Lordships, by obtaining partial information 
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only, would be left in a worse position thay 
if they had got no information at all, 

The Eart of CLARE said, that there 
was no ground for the supposition of the 
noble Lord, as Mr. Gulson had been 
positively forbidden by the Poor Law Com. 
missioners to produce the papers in ques. 
tion. The Committee, therefore, ordered 
the witness to withdraw, and stopped the 
proceedings, intending to appeal to the 
House. In the meantime, the Poor Law 
Commissioners thought better of it, and 
agreed to produce the papers. In justice 
to Mr. Gulson, he must say that no indis- 
position to produce them had been evinced 
on his part ; that he had been ordered by 
his superiors not to produce them; and 
that he had merely thought it right to obey 
that order, and await the decision of their 
Lordships’ House. 

Lorp CAMPBELL thought there must 
be some misunderstanding on the subject; 
for he could not believe that the Poor Law 
Commissioners were so ignorant of the law 
as to do anything so preposterous and ab- 
surd, as to direct that those documents 
should not be produced before their Lord- 
ships’ Committee. Be the documents what 
they might it was for the Committee, and 
not for the Commissioners by their orders 
beforehand, to settle what documents should 
be produced before the Committee. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, the 
Poor Law Commissioners are wholly with- 
out excuse in this manner. The document 
is not a private letter at all. I have read 
Mr. Gulson’s letters to the Commission- 
ers, to ask leave to produce the document 
before the Committee. That document 
contained his instructions from them. But 
the answer was, that he was not to pro- 
duce the letter, because it was “ private 
and confidential.”” Good God! my Lords, 
is a public department—the most delicate 
perhaps to administer of all—to be allowed 
to give to its officers public instructions to 
be produced when called for, and private 
and confidential instructions which are not 
to be produced? Iam the less disposed 
to concede this, because I see that the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners has been at 
fault on other occasions. I have read Mr, 
Parker’s case, and though I shall not say 
anything to prejudge a matter now under- 
going investigation in another place, yet 
this I will tell them, that I have defended 
them through good report and through 
bad report when they were in the right: 
in the nomination of some of them I had 4 
hand, and therefore I feel responsible for 
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them; but I warn them to attend more to 
the letter of Acts of Parliament—to the 
will of Parliament—and to do their duty 
without fear of the newspapers ; for that 
charge I make against them, that in Mr. 
Parker’s case they have acted, and have 
avowed that they have acted, through fear 
of the press. 
Subject dropped. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS BILL. 

Viscount CANNING moved the Second 
Reading of the Metropolitan Buildings 
Bill. Their Lordships would remem- 
ber that in the Session of 1844 an Act 
was passed, the object of which was to 
repeal the old Building Act of 1774, 
which had been found inefficient for the 
purposes it was intended, namely, for 
establishing and defining a well-digested 
and well-regulated code of rules, by which 
metropolitan buildings should be erected 
and repaired, with a view to the safety and 
comfort of the public. The country had 
had more than a year’s experience of the 
new measure; and he was bound to admit 
that in several respects defects were appa- 
rent in the Bill. It was scarcely to be ex- 


pected to be otherwise in a measure so full 


of details as this necessarily was, and af- 
fecting so many interests, and interests of 
such various kinds. The consequence had 
been, that many representations of differ- 
ent sorts had been addressed to the Govern- 
ment, setting forth the real or supposed 
defects of the measure, and pointing out 
what the complainants considered would be 
the proper remedies to be applied. Some 
of those representations contained sugges- 
tions, and others complaints, many of which, 
no doubt, were unreasonable ; while, on 
the other hand, he must admit, others were 
founded upon just and reasonable grounds. 
Where the latter was the case, the Go- 
vernment had considered it to be their duty 
to take those complaints or suggestions into 
consideration, with a view to devise some 
remedy for the defects complained of. The 
Bill upon their Lordships’ Table, therefore, 
was only the Bill of 1844, containing seve- 
ral Amendments, which had been thought 
necessary in consequence of the repre- 
sentations which had been made to the 
Government. At a later period of the 
Session he should deem it his duty to 
bring the whole of the corrections before 
their Lordships, embodied in a Bill, if any 
further Amendments were proposed, In 
the mean time it would only be necessary 
for him to refer to the amended clauses on 
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the Act of 1844, which described the ma- 
chinery by which it was proposed to carry 
it out. Under the Act of 1844, there 
were two official referees appointed. A 
subsequent clause in the Bill directed the 
appointment of a third officer, who was 
called the registrar, whose duty it was to 
put upon record the decisions of the of- 
ficial referees, and as it was understood 
that this officer would generally be a bar- 
rister, to act as a sort of legal assessor to 
them, by affording them advice upon legal 
matters. The clause also provided that 
the award of one referee was final and 
binding, if the seal of the registrar was 
affixed to it. This was calculated to lead 
to great inconvenience, inasmuch as the 
referees might give different awards; and 
the one which received the seal of the re- 
gistrar, who was not supposed to be prac- 
tically acquainted with the details of 
building, was final. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had deemed it their duty to 
seize the earliest opportunity of removing 
this obstruction ; and for that purpose they 
proposed to appoint an additional referee 
who should possess co-ordinate powers 
with the other two; and, of course, from 
the mere fact of there being three referees, 
in case of disagreement, a decision would 
be come to by a majority of referees ac- 
quainted with the subject. The most for- 
midable objection to the appointment of 
this third referee was the additional ex- 
pense. By the Act of 1844 the salaries 
of these referees were partly borne by the 
Consolidated Fund, and partly by the city 
of London, and the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent. The salary of each 
referee was 1,000/.; but by the additional 
appointment it was not proposed to in- 
crease the expense, as one of the parties 
had retired on account of the condition 
which had been heretofore attached to 
the office, that he should be debarred 
from pursuing his ordinary professional 
avocations : the Government now proposed 
to appropriate this sum to the payment 
of 5001. per annum each to the successor 
of this gentleman and the third referee, 
and to permit them to pursue their own 
private practice as surveyors. He hoped 
no objection would be offered to the passing 
of this Bill, so that it might go into Com- 
mittee next day. 

Lorp COLBORNE said, there never was 
a Bill passed that had met with more ob- 
jections, and had so little answered the pur- 
poses for whieh it was intended, as the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act of 1844, He 
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could speak to the inefficiency of the mea- 
sure, and he was gratified in hearing the 
noble Viscount express his intention to in- 
troduce a new Bill during the present Ses- 
sion; and he trusted that the provisions of 
that Bill would be such as would do away 
with the necessity of constant complaint 
against it on the part of the public, by pro- 
viding a proper and efficient remedy for the 
existing defects, 

Lorp CAMPBELL did not rise to op- 
pose the second reading of the Bill; but he 
must say that he thought the only way to 
remedy the evil would be to repeal the Bill 
of 1844 altogether. He was convineed, 
that to attempt to patch up that Bill would 
only be to make confusion worse confound- 
ed. He and some noble Friends of his 
foretold the difficulties that would ensue; 
but in vain. His noble Friend had given 
but a faint idea of the confusion that had 
been occasioned. So very defective was 
the Act, that he thought few of those noble 
Lords who supported it in 1844 had read it 
through. The present Bill touched only 
two or three clauses out of some hundred 
or more equally objectionable ; and he 
would suggest to the noble Lord (Lord 
Canning) that the better course would be 
to withdraw the present Bill, and bring in 
another more comprehensive, or, at least, 
one to repeal the Act of 1844, and allow 
buildings to be regulated for the present by 
the old Building Act of 1774, which, what- 
ever its defects, was perfection, compared 
with the present. 

The Duxe of BUCCLEUCH said, he 
had read the Bill of 1844 several times 
while it was before the House. He did 
not say that the Act was not in many 
points capable of improvement; but it was 
almost impossible to propose a measure of 
such a nature, dealing as it did with various 
interests, and involving many complicated 
matters, that should be in the first instanee 
altogether free from objection. 
of doubt were seen to arise, and objections 
to be made especially by those whose acts 
it was most necessary to control. He should 
much regret to see the Act repealed altoge- 
ther, as the noble and learned Lord sug- 
gested; for it was absolutely necessary for 
the safety of the buildings and the health 
of the people that stringent measures 
should be taken. 

Lorp ASHBURTON regretted that no 
measure had hitherto passed for abolish- 
-ing the smoke nuisance in the metropolis, 
‘So serious had that nuisance become, 
owing to the establishment of so many 
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manufactories, and the introduction of 
steam-engines, that the citizens of London 
were only by great accident ever permitted 
to see the sun, unless they went some miles 
out of town for that purpose. He was in. 
formed, that, by a very small expenditure, 
the nuisance might be abated in nearly all 
cases. 

Lorp CAMPBELL had granted two or 
three patents, while he held the office of 
Attorney General, any one of which would 
be effectual for remedying the nuisance of 
which the noble Lord complained, and that 
not only without any great expense, but 
with considerable economy, by diminish- 
ing the cost of fuel. He was inclined to 
agree that measures to compel the adop- 
tion of a remedy should be passed, 

The Duke of BUCCLEUCH reminded 
the House that a Bill passed some Ses- 
sions ago for compelling manufacturers to 
consume their own smoke in the manufae- 
turing towns. 

Bill read 24, 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 19, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts.—1°- Schoolmasters’ Widows 
Fund (Scotland); County Eleetions, 

Reported. Consolidated Fund (£8,000,000); Fever (Ire- 
land). 
5°: and passed, Fever (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Octavius Duncombe, from 
Newton, Sproxton, Beadlam, and Pockley, in favour of 
the Corn Laws.—By Mr. Lockhart, from Deacon, Con- 
vener, Collector, and other Members of the Trades’ House 
of Glasgow, against the Burghs (Scotland) Bill,—By Mr. 
Hume, from the Parishioners of Saint Luke, Chelsea, 
against Union with other Parishes.—By Mr. Redhead 
Yorke, from Elizabeth Mason, of No. 4, Silver Street 
Groves, York, for Inquiry respecting Joseph Mason, 


AQUEDUCTS—STANDING ORDERS. 
Mr. HUME rose to move— 


“ That in case of Bills for making, maintain- 
ing, varying, extending, or enlarging any Aque- 
duct, Archway, Bridge, Weir, Canal, Cut, Dock, 
Ferry, Harbour, Navigation, Pier, Port, Railway, 
Reservoir, Tunnel, Turnpike Road, andWater Work, 
and for all other works and inclosures on tidal 
lands within the ordinary spring tides, a general 
Plan showing the situation and approaches to the 
said Aqueduct, Archway, Harbour, &c., should be 
denoted upon a sheet or sheets of the Ordnance 
Survey, when published, or else upon Maps of an 
equivalent scale, and extending ten miles on each 
side ; together with enlarged Plans and Sections of 
such parts of the works as are on the tidal lands 
within the ordinary spring tides, on a scale of not 
less than twenty feet to an inch, with the dimen- 
sions figured thereon, shall, on or before the 30th 
day of November, be deposited in the Board of Ad- 
miralty.” 


As the law at present stood, the hon, Mem- 
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ber said, no Bill for making, varying, ex- 
tending, or enlarging any railway, har- 
pour, bridge, canal, pier, tunnel, or other 
work, which should interfere with tidal water, 
would pass the House unless the Admiralty 
had signified their approbation. A great 
number of Bills, which would so interfere, 
were thrown upon the Admiralty at once, 
in the beginning of the Session, and it was 
quite impossible for the Board to make up 
their minds upon the several merits of 
those Bills without a careful examination. 
To make that examination, required con- 
siderable time, the Admiralty having no 
means of knowing the nature of the pro- 
jected works until they were thus suddenly 
placed before them; and it would be as 
much for the benefit and convenience of 
the promoters themselves, as for the con- 
venience of the Board of Admiralty, that 
the Board should have due time and oppor- 
tunity to examine into the merits of the pro. 
jects before they came before the House. 
For those reasons he wished that the 
plans and sections should be lodged in 
the Admiralty Office. 

Captain BERKELEY, in supporting 
the Motion, said, that there was a very 
strong case in point illustrative of the 
necessity which existed for such an order. 
It was that of the Great Western Railway 
Company, which had proposed last year to 
cross the river Severn, over the tidal water, 
by means of a bridge. The Admiralty 
very properly opposed such an interference 
with the navigation of the river, and threw 
out the Bill; yet the Great Western Com- 
pany, notwithstanding that defeat, had ac- 
tually brought in another Bill, and were 
trying to get it passed, and the effect of it 
would be to cross the river by another 
bridge, not far removed from the proposed 
site of the former. 

Sm G. COCKBURN said, that the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Montrose 
would obviate many inconveniences with 
regard to Bills proposing to interfere with 
navigable rivers. 

Motion agreed to; as well as a Motion 
to compel promoters of Bills at present be- 
fore the House, which would come under 
the action of the Standing Order just 
passed, to send copies of plans, sections, 
&e., without delay to the Admiralty. 


RAILWAY TERMINI IN THE METRO- 
POLIS. 
Mr. WILSON PATTEN, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the Sixth 
Report of the Railways Classification Com- 
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mittee, said that he was directed by the 
Committee to state that they had nearly 
come to the termination of their labours. 
They had placed the different Railway Bills 
sent before them in groups; but on coming 
to those, the objects of which were to make 
lines through, and have termini, in the me- 
tropolis, they had resolved that they form- 
ed so peculiar a class, and had bearings of 
so important a nature, that they ought to 
make it the subject of an Address to the 
Crown for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion to investigate and report upon them. 
The Committee found the question so im- 
portant, that it could not come to the 
same resolutions with regard to them as it 
had arrived at in other cases, and thought 
that its duty required it to bring the ques- 
tion before the House. The metropolitan 
lines the Committee had divided into three 
classes ; first, those that were originally 
intended to have been brought before 
Parliament during the present Session, 
but which were, for various reasons, post- 
poned to another Session; second, those 
that had been proposed, but withdrawn; 
third, and finally, those that were to be 
brought before Parliament during the pre- 
sent Session. In the consideration of 
those Bills there appeared so much good 
and so much evil to the metropolis, that the 
Committee thought they should be carried 
before another tribunal, where they could 
be exclusively considered. He had brought 
with him a map, on which was marked all 
the proposed stations in the metropolis, and 
he could not call the attention of the. House 
more forcibly to the effects which would 
be produced by their erection, than by 
stating that the mere surface of the 
ground to be occupied by them would 
amount to 200 acres; that the works would 
involve the necessity of taking down be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 houses; and that 
the property to be taken, had the schemes all 
been earried out, would have been in value 
about 15,000,0007. He should not state 
the case fairly to the House if he did not 
explain that that was the total estimate for 
all the plans originally proposed, including 
those withdrawn and postponed, but that 
by no means so great an amount remained 
to be considered. However, some of those 
that remained involved matters of very 
serious consideration. Some of the pro- 
posed termini were to be placed in the very 
heart of the city. One was to be in 
Farringdon-street; another was proposed to 
be placed in Thames-street; another on 
Cornhill; and another, or rather two, in 
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Ifolborn ; another—but it would be un- 
necessary to go through the enumeration 
of them all. There were several to be 
erected in various places. He hoped he 
had said enough to show the necessity for 
the establishment of such a tribunal as 
that recommended by the Committee. It 
had been given in evidence that from one 
station alone, on the other side of the 
Thames, 400,000 passengers were last year 
despatched. The object was to send these 
and many more from the heart of the 
metropolis; and the Committee thought it 
much better that the subject should be in- 
vestigated by persons of science, and prac- 
tical as well as local knowledge, than by a 
Committee upon the mere exhibition of 
maps and plans. By the orders of the 
House it was also provided that no Mem- 
ber connected with the district of a railway 
should sit upon a Committee, so that in this 
instance the Members for London, South- 
wark, &c., who possessed local informa- 
tion, were necessarily excluded. It had 
been suggested that public accommodation 
might be obtained without going into the 
heart of the metropolis, and a Committee 
had met to determine whether some central 
point could not be fixed upon from which 
the lines of the railways leading from 
London might diverge; but he doubted 
how far this was practicable. At all 
events, this and other matters were fit 
questions for inquiry by a Commission. 
The more regular mode would have been 
for the Classification Committee to have 
made this recommendation in writing ; but 
as delay was on all accounts to be avoided, 
the Committee had instructed him to make 
this Motion at once. If the House should 
be of opinion that a Commission was not 
expedient, of course the Committee would 
proceed with its duty, and would group the 
various Bills relating to railways intended 
to have their termini in the metropolis. 
He moved an Address to her Majesty, for 
the appointment of a Commission to in- 
vestigate and report upon the various rail- 
way projects of which the termini are pro- 
posed to be established within or in the 
immediate vicinity of the metropolis. 

Sir R. PEEL had no doubt that the 
Committee had been influenced by sufficient 
reasons for the course it had pursued, 
rather leaving their Chairman to state the 
grounds of the Motion than to embody 
them in a report; the consequence, how- 
ever, was, that it precluded the House 
frommaturely considering a question which, 
submitted by such Committee, could not 
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fail to deserve every respect. He doubted 
whether the House could conveniently 
proceed at once to decide the matter 
merely on the verbal statements of a Mem- 
ber. Where so many interests were in- 
volved, it seemed expedient that the House 
and the Government should have time 
to deliberate, and if the debate were now 
adjourned it might be resumed on an early 
day. He proposed, therefore, that the 
present discussion be deferred until Mon- 
day, when he should be prepared to state 
the course Ministers were disposed to take 
after communicating with those who had 
Railway Bills connected with stations near 
the metropolis. 

Mr. FOX MAULE remarked, that if 
the Classification Committee, of which he 
was a Member,"had made a formal written 
report, it must have been accompanied by 
maps and plans, and when they were put into 
the hands of an engraver, it was impossible 
to say when they would be ready to be 
brought before the House; it had there- 
fore been deemed best that the Chairman 
should state the case, leaving it to the 
House, if it saw sufficient reason, at once 
to agree to the Motion for the appointment 
of a body capable of forming the most 
sound and practical judgment, accompanied 
also by due consideration of the sanatory 
effect of the proposed scheme upon the 
metropolis. Whatever was done should 
be accomplished in the least possible time, 
in order that business now in progress 
should be interrupted as little as possible. 
The proposal of the right hon. Baronet to 
give the decision of Government on Mon- 
day was perfectly satisfactory ; but he had 
no doubt that it would see reason to ap- 
point a Commission. 

Sir G. GREY thought that the object 
of the Commission, if appointed, ought to 
be clearly defined. From the observations 
of the right hon. Baronet, and from those 
of the hon. Mover, it might be supposed 
that it was intended to supersede the fune- 
tions of the Committee of Classification; 
but the Commission ought only to be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of furnishing infor- 
mation, which ought to be referred back to 
the Committee. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS wished to direct at- 
tention to one point not unimportant. He 
understood that two or three schemes, not 
abandoned, were intended to terminate in 
the city itself, and not to be extended to 
the Thames, the greatest highway in the 
world. In his opinion this stopping short 
of the river would deprive the station of 
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half its utility. One station was to be im- 
mediately opposite Hungerford-market, 
and another in Farringdon-street; but if 
the latter were not carried to the banks of 
the river, it would only imperfectly accom- 
lish the objects in view. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE held it extremely 
desirable, in the present state of railway 
business, that Government should exercise 
amore powerful interference. Every por- 
tion of the information before the Classifi- 
eation Committee had been in the hands of 
Ministers in November last, and they might 
then have made up their minds that the 
appointment of a Commission would be the 
best mode of investigating this subject. 
The plan for the purpose ought to have 
been prepared and organized at the begin- 
ning of the Session, and much delay would 
have been avoided. He had been told that 
it was of the utmost importance to decide 
the question speedily; for if the parties 
were thrown over to next year, the price 
of the necessary land would be enormously 
raised by speculators, and the promoters 
exposed to the greatest possible disadvan- 
tage. After the manner in which the in- 


terference of the Board of Trade was re- 
eeived last year, he was not much surprised 


that Government had ‘taken no steps in 
this matter; the Railway Committee of 
the Board of Trade had been exposed, first, 
to the great difficulty of their undertaking; 
and, secondly, to the powerful railway inte- 
rest in the House; but it was unfortunate 
that Government did not earlier take the 
course it was now about to adopt. It was 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet to 
postpone the question till Monday; but he 
confessed that his mind was now made up 
on the question. He was clearly of opin- 
ion, that the subject would be better in- 
vestigated by a Commission than by a 
Committee; and again he expressed his 
regret that the Commission had not been 
appointed at an earlier period: even the 
delay that had occurred might interpose 
considerable difficulties. 

Sm R. PEEL observed, that as to the 
particular proposal, his mind also was made 
up; and for two or three days past, since 
the notice had been given, Government 
had directed its best attention to the sub- 
ject. It had gone so far as to enter into 
communication with persons well qualified 
toform the Commission : so that, although 
the decision of the House should be post- 
poned till Monday, no time would be lost. 
As the matter was left to the Chairman of 
the Committee, it seemed to him a novel 
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course at once to proceed to a decision; it 
would be establishing, as he thought, a 
dangerous precedent. This was his ground 
for proposing an adjournment; and he con- 
sidered it sufficient. His right hon. Friend 
would to-morrow give notice of the course 
to be pursued on Monday; so that all par- 
ties would have full knowledge of the in- 
tentions of Government. 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN admitted that 
the course was on some accounts objec- 
tionable; and if time had allowed, the 
Committee would have made a written Re- 
port, accompanied by maps and plans. 

Mr. HUME seemed to think that the 
right hon. Member (Mr. Labouchere) had 
thrown a reflection on the Railway Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade. He was of 
opinion that it was not deserved. He had 
never spoken to the noble Lord at the head 
of it last year for five minutes in his life; but 
he must say that he had devoted his time 
to the subject with most praiseworthy dili- 
gence and remarkable ability. Mr. Porter 
also had done his duty; the only objection 
being, that he had been taken away from 
his own department. They had done their 
work in a most independent and laborious 
manner; and he hoped that his right hon. 
Friend would say that he did not mean to 
cast any such reflection: such a course 
was most discouraging to public men. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had never intended 
to cast any reflection; but he thanked his 
hon. Friend for giving him the opportu- 
nity of setting himself right if he had been 
misunderstood. From his own connexion 
with the Board of Trade, he was well ac- 
quainted with several of the Members of 
the Railway Committee: some he knew 
personally, others by character, and of the 
integrity and talent of all he entertained 
the highest opinion—to them the public 
was deeply indebted. To the noble Lord 
who presided, the country was under great 
obligations. His opinion had been, last 
year, and he continued to hold it still, that 
the constitution of that body was not such 
as it ought to have been, considering the 
enormous interests with which it had to 
deal. In so saying, he hoped he should 
not be understood as implying the slightest 
personal reflection on the character of any 
Gentleman. 

Smr G. CLERK had not been a Member 
of the Committee of the Board of Trade, 
and begged to add his testimony in favour 
of the indefatigable zeal and irreproachable 
fidelity with which it had discharged its 
duties. The interference of Government 
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last year had been viewed with much jea- 
lousy; and some of the decisions of the 
Committee of the Board of Trade had been 
overruled, which would haye been highly 
beneficial if they had been confirmed. On 
this account Ministers could not originate 
a Commission: however constituted, and 
whatever it recommended, there would have 
been a strong prejudice against it. Cir- 
cumstances were now different; and as the 
suggestion came from the Committee, he 
saw no difficulty in complying with it. The 
hon. Member (Mr. W. Patten) was slightly 
mistaken as to the Gauge Commission; for 
it had not been appointed until after a 
debate and a division, and until parties 
had had due notice. He trusted on Mon- 
day that the House would be prepared to 
come to a decision; for delay at the pre- 
sent moment must be highly injurious. 
The debate adjourned until Monday. 


THE GREAT LIVERPOOL STEAMER. 

Sin G. GREY rose, pursuant to the no- 
tice he had given, to ask the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of the Admiralty, whe- 
ther the Admiralty intended to institute 
any inquiry into the circumstances attend- 
ing the loss of the Great Liverpool Steamer. 
As the vessel was not one of Her Majesty’s 
ships, it did not fall directly within the ju- 
risdiction of the Admiralty to institute an 
inquiry ; but as this vessel carried the 
mails, and had one of Her Majesty’s offi- 
cers on board, a general feeling prevailed 
that there was a necessity for more than 
ordinary care, and that an inquiry might 
properly be instituted by the Admiralty. 
All he thought it necessary to add was, 
that he was not desirous of giving pain to 
any parties; but as a strong feeling pre- 
vailed upon the subject, he thought it right 
to put the question to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. 

Mr. CORRY said, that this was a case 
which did not fall properly under the cog- 
nizance of the Admiralty. The only par- 
ties on board connected with the Govern- 
ment were the mail contractors, and upon 
them no responsibility as to the manage- 
ment of the ship rested. Their duty con- 
sisted exclusively in taking care of the 
mails; and upon the Oriental and Penin- 
sular Steam Navigation Company all the 
care and responsibility as to the vessel de- 
pended. Such being the case, the Lords 
of the Admiralty had thought it objec- 
tionable to lay down a precedent for insti- 
tuting an inquiry where the parties con- 
cerned did not serve under the Crown. 
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The company themselves, however, had 
determined to institute an investigation, 
and had requested the Admiralty to ap. 
point a naval officer to superintend that in- 
vestigation. That request the Admiralty 
had also, for the reasons he had already 
stated, felt itself bound to refuse; but 
they had recommended the company to 
apply to the Trinity House for one of the 
officers attached to that corporation. The 
Admiralty had also directed the Admiralty 
agent to attend the investigation, and to 
afford every information in his power to 
forward the proper objects which the com- 
pany had in view. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART, as chairman 
of the Oriental Steam Company, thanked 
the right hon. Member for Devonport for 
bringing the subject under the notice of 
the House. It was a matter of the deepest 
and most anxious interest, and the com- 
pany had no other wish but that it should 
be publicly and thoroughly investigated. 
Life and property were entrusted to the 
company, and they were not in the habit of 
allowing any instance of supposed negli- 
gence to pass without the strictest scrutiny. 
They had carried many thousand persons 
many thousand miles, and this was the first 
serious accident that had occurred. Many 
months ago the company thought that 
some symptoms of carelessness had been 
evinced, and they had issued the most 
stringent orders to the commanders of their 
vessels : they had reminded them, that as 
the compasses of steam-boats were likely 
to be deranged and untruthful, it was their 
duty always to apply to the superintendent 
at Southampton. They had also been most 
earnestly enjoined, on approaching land, 
especially in dark and foggy weather, to 
use the utmost vigilance, and in no instanee 
to dispense with the use of the lead. Cap- 
tain Macleod had been for ten years in the 
service of the company, had conducted 
himself with diligence and fidelity, and was 
especially popular with passengers. He 
was expected home to-morrow, and the in- 
vestigation would be commenced imme- 
diately. The company had appointed three 
nautical men belonging to the Board for 
the purpose, and had applied to the Admi- 
ralty that it would appoint an officer to be 
a member of the Court of Inquiry. He 
(Mr. P. M. Stewart) regretted that the ap- 
plication had been declined, but trusted 
that the officers of the Trinity House would 
supply the deficiency. He would only add 
that when the tribunal, after completing 
the investigation, had arrived at an opinion, 
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its sentence ought to be made as public as 
the fate of the unfortunate vessel. 


FEVER (IRELAND). 

Sin J. GRAHAM moved the Order of 
the Day for receiving the Report on the 
Fever (Ireland) Bill. He would take this 

portunity of stating, with reference to 
the intended Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale, that, modified as it had 
been, no objection would be made to it. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
that it would not be necessary to detain 
the House with any — to his Amend- 
ment, because it had been adopted by Go- 
yernment, although not precisely in the 
terms he had employed. He would move, 
that after the words ‘ medical appliances,” 
these be added, ‘ including nutriment, if 
necessary for their cure, in the cases where 
the poor persons are destitute.’ 

Amendment agreed to. Bill ordered to 
be read a third time the same day. 


RAILWAYS. 

Mr. MORRISON, in bringing forward 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
respecting Railways, said that as he found 
there was to be no opposition offered to the 


proposition, he should probably best con- 
sult the wishes of the House by not en- 
tering upon the subject at such length as 
he might otherwise have been induced to 


do. At the same time he trusted he might 
be permitted to occupy a few moments in 
stating generally what were the leading 
objects of his Motion. He considered that 
the experience of the last year, not only 
in England, but the other countries of Eu- 
rope, had been most important, as it had 
shown that the development of traffic had 
gone on in a way not to have been anti- 
cipated by the most sanguine ; and he pro- 
posed to show by the committee he was 
about to move for, that the system of cheap 
fares had everywhere been most advanta- 
geous and profitable, and that in almost 
every case the Companies which had tried 
the experiment had not been injured but be- 
nefited by that system. He also proposed to 
inquire to what extent it was practicable, by 
some general regulations, to relieve the Rail- 
way Committees from the weight of business 
with which they were at present oppressed. 
Lastly, he proposed to bring before the 
Committee the important subject of the 
granting of leases of lines, instead of con- 
cessions in perpetuity. The railway system 

been so recently introduced, and had 
extended itself with such rapidity, that there 
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had been little time to give to the whole 
subject a calm consideration; but in the 
course of the past year it had been found, 
not only in this country but in others—in 
Belgium, France, and America—that there 
had been a remarkable increase of traffic, 
and to a certain degree a uniform increase. 
Our experience was yet inadequate to de- 
termine what the exact ratio of that in- 
crease was likely to be. That it must in- 
crease with the wealth and population of 
the country there could be no doubt ; and 
to that must be added the progression or 
increase of business caused by the railways 
themselves ; but looking to all the cireum- 
stances, the supposition might be risked 
that the traffic on the great lines, between 
towns of large population, would double it- 
self in the next ten or fifteen years. Should 
such be the opinion of the House, it would 
probably think it necessary to reserve to it- 
self the right of revising the fares at pe- 
riods considerably under twenty years apart. 
One of the most important subjects which 
could engage the attention of the Committee 
would be the effect of the reduction of 
fares, as proved wherever the system had 
been attempted, in increasing the traffic, 
and in some, if not in most cases, im- 
proving instead of diminishing the revenue. 
The scale of charges which would be found 
most productive might vary to some extent 
with the circumstances of each particular 
case; but it appeared evident to him that the 
scale most advantageous to all parties was 
much lower than anything hitherto attempt- 
ed in this country. He believed that the 
rates charged in Belgium would at no dis- 
tant time be thought quite sufficient here. 
It was known that on the lines recently 
adjudicated in France, the fares fixed for 
passengers had been, for the first, second, 
and third class respectively, 10, 73, and 
5 centimes per kilometre, with an allow- 
ance of thirty kilogrammes, or 66 lb. of 
luggage to each person, these rates 
being somewhat proportionate to lid., 
1}d., and ld., including the 10 per cent 
additional tax te Government. Now these 
lines were known to stand at considerable 
premiums; and the Paris and Orleans 
Company, which was limited to the same 
rates, was highly prosperous, and its shares 
were at a very high premium indeed—a 
success which he had never been able to 
account for on any other ground than the 
lowness of the fares. Let it not be’ for- 
gotten that France presented far fewer ad- 
vantages than England in respect torailway 
enterprise, The population there was less 
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per square mile than ours; the towns were 
neither so numerous nor so large; their 
manufactures were unimportant when com- 
pared to ours; and their foreign trade more 
limited; so that to supply the same number 
of people they were obliged to lay down a 
longer line of rail than we needed. Then, 
with respect to the conduct of railway bu- 
siness, he thought that hon. Members 
would acknowledge that the attempt of 
last year had been a failure. Had he gone 
fully into the subject, he might have endea- 
voured to show how strange and contra- 
dictory had been the different decisions 
arrived at by the Committees, and how 
various had been the rates fixed for pas- 
sengers and goods, ranging from a penny to 
fourpence per mile. In one instance he had 
been told that with respect to so important 
an article as coal, the difference of charge 
for carriage between one line supplying 
Manchester, and another line, was 250 per 
cent. If such disparity as this prevailed, 
it must be injurious; and surely much ad- 
vantage would be derived from such great 
variations being hereafter corrected by some 
general regulation. With respect to the 
subject of leases, it was a matter which 
rather concerned the House and the coun- 
try than the railway companies. It would 
be for the House to consider whether the 
practice of granting leases for terminable 
periods, instead of in perpetuity, might not 
with great advantage be adopted in this 
country. Experience had shown that par- 
ties were quite willing to undertake the 
whole cost of constructing railways in 
France to be held for terminable periods. 
This was in fact mainly a matter of policy 
on the part of the State. Of course a 
sinking fund would have to be provided out 
of the profits, in order to reimburse the 
original expenditure at the expiration of 
the lease. And that was no real hardship 
to companies. The whole transaction re- 
sembled a loan to the State, made on the 
principle of terminable annuities, by which 
the lender agreed to receive an annual pay- 
ment for a term of years, instead of in 
perpetuity, and calculated the amount of 
this annual payment according to the 
length of the term. It therefore ap- 
peared to him that there could not be two 
opinions upon the subject, and that if it 
were practicable to get our new railroads 
undertaken upon this principle, it was most 
desirable that no time should be lost in 
adopting it. No one could pretend to es- 
timate to what extent the railway system 
might be carried in twenty or thirty years, 
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or what might be the effect of improve. 
ments in cheapening the cost of locomotion 
during that interval. But it was manifestly 
desirable that the State should, as early 
as possible, obtain the control of those lines 
of public communication. If we adopted 
this system of leases, which had been so 
successfully introduced into France, every 
Railway Act that was passed would have the 
effectof a conversion of so much of our nati- 
onal debt into annuities terminable with the 
expiration of the leases, without the sacrifice 
of one shilling bythe State. For as soon as 
the lease of a line expired, it would become 
the absolute property of the State, and 
might either be sold, and its value applied 
directly in reduction of the public debt; or 
worked or let for the benefit of the State, 
and the revenue derived from it applied in 
relief of the general taxation of the coun- 
try. And it might safely be assumed that 
from the progressive increase of traffic, and 
improvement in our railway science, the 
productiveness and value of almost every 
line would be far greater at the termina- 
tion of the lease than at present. He 
would never advise the House to give up 
the principle of competition, for it was a 
very valuable one; but competition was not 
enough. In the case of the Bank of Eng- 
land it had been admitted that competition 
was not enough; and he thought the right 
hon. Baronet, if he would devote a little 
attention to the subject, would acknow- 
lenge that in the case of railways, as well 
as of banking, something more than com- 
petition was necessary. He had stated that 
the experience of the last year had been of 
infinite value as regarded railways. That of 
the next three years would be more s0; and, 
indeed, the experience of every succeeding 
year would furnish additional evidence as 
to the extent to which the increase of 
traffic was likely to be carried. That 
there were the means of working railways 
in this country on terms more advan- 
tageous to the public than in France, 
could not be a matter of doubt, upon 
comparing the resources and_ relative 
amount of population of each. The 
hon. Member illustrated this position by 
reading the following statistical details :— 


“ Population of France in 1842, 34,213,929, and 
dividing this sum by the area of 203,736 square 
miles, the population for each square mile is 
167,932. The population per square mile in Eng- 
land is at present 297,698 ; and of Great Britain, 
210,476. The trade and mercantile marine of 
France are quite inconsiderable compared with 
those of Britain. In 1844, the total customs re- 
venue of France amounted to 215,825,704 francs, 
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or 8,633,628/.; whereas the total customs revenue 
ofibe United Kingdom, during the same year, 
amounted to 24,107,348/. In 1844, the customs 
revenue of Liverpool amounted to 4,487,664 ; 
while the customs revenue of Marseilles, which 
has the largest trade of any town in France, 
amounted during the same year to only 36,688,000 
franes, or 1,467,5202. And, with the exception of 
Havre, the customs revenue of which in 1844 
amounted to 1,085,0401., the customs revenue of no 
other town in France exceeds 500,0002.; whereas in 
this country the customs revenue of the Clyde 
amounted in 1843 to 938,514, that of Dublin to 
977,8901., that of Leith to 628,008, and that of 
Hull to 525,4187. The proportion of the popula- 
tion living in towns in Britain is incomparably 
ater than in France. This is evident from 
comparing the present population of the ten prin- 
cipal towns in each. 

IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Population, 1841 :— 
London . 1,873,676 
Manchester . 296,183 
Liverpool 286,487 
Glasgow . 274,533 
Birmingham . 182,922 
Leeds . 152,054 
Edinburgh 138,182 
Bristol 122,296 
Plymouth . 80,059 
Sheffield . 68,186 


IN FRANCE. 
Population, 1842 :— 
Paris 875,495 
Marseilles 147,191 
Lyons . 143,977 
Bourdeaux 99,512 
Rouen . 90,580 
Toulouse . 76,965 
Nantes 476,870 
Lille 63,063 
Strasbourg 61,150 
Amiens 44,405 





1,679,208 


3,474,578 


“The difference in the amount of shipping be- 
longing to the principal English and French ports 
is equally remarkable, thus :— 

Shipping exclusive of 
Steamers belonging to 
the ten principal 
French Ports in 1844. 

Vessels. Tonn. 

Havre 342 64,004 

Bourdeaux 365 61,501 

Nantes . 541 60,520 

Marseilles 630 54,896 

St. Malo . 217 27,831 

Dunkirk . 192 17,820 

Granville 231 15,069 

Rouen 81 12,688 

Nouvelle . 218 12,032 

Dieppe . 174 10,837 


Shipping exclusive of 
Steamers belonging to 
the ten principal 
English Ports in 1844. 

Vessels. Tonn. 

London 2,792 573,522 

Liverpl. 1,287 842,142 

Newest. 1,236 273,953 

Sunderl. 813 165,697 

Glasgow 393 96,610 

Greenock 447 86,617 

Hull, . 453 67,227 

Whiteh. 389 60,204 

Aberdeen 852 51,550 

Dundee 326 48,920 


8,688 1,766,442 





2,991 336,398 


“Total shipping belonging to ports in the 
United Kingdom :— 
Number of Vessels. 


22,297 


Tonnage. 
2,848,149. 
“Total shipping belonging to ports in France :— 
Vessels, Tonnage. 
13,578 595,344. 
“The total tonnage of France being very little 
more than that of the single port of London.” 


ro hon. Member concluded by moving 
or— 


“ A Select Committee to inquire whether, with- 
out discouraging legitimate enterprise, conditions 
may not be embodied in Railway Acts better fitted | 
than those hitherto inserted in them to promote 
and secure the interests of the public.” 
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Mr. MANGLES was inelined to think 
that much as the hon. Member had spoken 
of the importance of the subject he had 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, he had still underrated it. Great 
as was the importance of railways to the 
wealth and prosperity of the country, they 
were in fact only a branch and specimen 
of those many objects of public enterprise 
which, as the march of civilization ad- 
vanced, must be provided for in this coun- 
try. The subject embraced a wider scope 
than that avowed by the hon. Member, 
whose demand appeared to be, that the 
House should reconsider the whole system 
of policy, with respect to the prosecution 
of public works, the principle governing 
which had hitherto been, more than in any 
other country, to allow free play to indivi- 
dual enterprise, and to restrain the Execu- 
tive Government from interference. The 
scope of the hon. Gentleman’s Motion, if 
he understood it, was this—that the system 
hitherto prevailing in this country was al- 
together erroneous ; that the system upon 
which other countries had conducted their 
public works was essentially right; and that 
great restrictions should be laid upon the 
system in this country of prosecuting pub- 
lic works. If he (Mr. Mangles) thought 
that the spirit of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion was confined to railways only, he 
might regard it as right; but, viewed in 
connexion with other considerations of 
public policy, he thought it wrong. The 
average profits of railways in this country 
had not exceeded 55 per cent; and in 
some lines, the capital not having been 
paid up, the companies had exercised the 
power of borrowing ; and being able to 
borrow at a low rate of interest, had been 
in a condition to pay a higher dividend than 
if they had not borrowed. If the capital 
on all the railways had been paid up, he 
believed that the profits would not have 
averaged more than 3} or 4 per cent. There 
was the Blackwall line, only three miles 
and a half long, which had been con- 
structed at a cost of 3,000,0001. ; in some 
years it had paid } per cent, in other years 
nothing, and at present it was only paying 
1} per cent. Yet that was a most useful 
line. In 1844 it had carried no less than 
3,449,000 passengers, and it was a great 
object that such lines should be made, 
which they would not be unless there was 
a chance left for the projectors obtaining a 
prize. The hon, Member had alluded to 
the prosperous state of the. railways in 
France, and the facilities given there for 
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the investment of capital; but if there had 
been no large prizes drawn in England, 
French railways would probably never 
have been made at all. It was probable, 
too, that it had not been for the large advan- 
tages derived from English railways—the 
prizes, as he called them—Jamaica and 
our West India Colonies would never have 
received the benefit of the railway system. 
He conceived it would be narrow and short- 
sighted policy, because men were making 
large profits, to put a restriction upon their 
enterprise. Did the House believe that 
the men who drew the prizes stopped where 
they were? that the men who had made 
fortunes in the Birmingham or Grand J une- 
tion Railway, for example, had now no part 
of their capital invested in those and other 
lines? He believed that much of that ca- 
pital, its holders being encouraged by the 
success they had met with, was now em- 
barked in other works. Indeed he knew that 
individuals, who had been encouraged by 
the success they had met with in those 
early railways, had now largely invested 
capital in railways in Ireland, Jamaica, and 
other places ; and the a of those per- 
sols were now occupied by those who were 
eontent with smaller or slower profits. 
Much of the money now invested in the 
Jamaica and Irish lines had been acquired 
by former successful enterprise in England, 
and thus had been sent forward and cireu- 
lated in those more recent public works. 
The hon. Gentleman had dwelt upon the 
excellency of the French system, but 
seemed to have forgotten the intermediate 
steps by which they had arrived at their 
present stage, and that in 1842 the French 
Government had offered large advantages, 
such as undertaking half the expense of con- 
structing the railways; while, as a proof 
that the success in this country had been a 
means of enabling the French to construct 
their railways, those advantages offered by 
the law of 1842 were insufficient to persuade 
parties to come forward and avail them- 
selves of them. If he had not been misin- 
formed, the hon. Member himself had been 
one of those who drew back because the 
advantages offered by the French Govern- 
ment were less than they were fairly en- 
titled to. He did not pretend to say that 
the French system was not the best for 
France; but look at the practical results of 
the two systems. In England that system 
of private enterprise, with which the hon. 
Gentleman had found fault, had been 
adopted and encouraged; and he found by 
the Report of the Gauge Commissioners 
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that the number of miles of railway 
completed in the United Kingdom was 
2,264; that the number of miles sanction. 
ed in 1844 was 787; that the number of 
miles comprised in Bills that had passed 
the Commons, and seemed likely to be sane. 
tioned, was about 2,840—making a grand 
total of miles of railway made, sanctioned, 
or likely to be sanctioned, up to July, 1845, 
inround numbers, 5,891. That was the 
result of the system with which the hon, 
Gentleman found so much fault. Now what 
was the result in France of the system 
pursued there? He had endeavoured to 
get the most accurate information on the 
subject, and he believed that the French 
had only 376 miles of railway actually 
open. The hon. Member had dwelt much 
upon the advantages to be derived to the 
public from the cheap fares on the French 
railways; but had he made any accurate 
calculations on the subject ? Did he sup- 
pose that one-tenth of those enormous 
lines now open in England would have 
been constructed if we had pursued the 
French system from the beginning? To- 
wards the north there was now railway 
communication almost to Neweastle, and 
westward to Exeter. In another direction 
a line was opened to Chester, and soon 
would be to Holyhead; while southward 
there were lines to Brighton and Dover; 
and eastward there was railway communi- 
cation with Norwich. Now, he asked the 
hon. Gentleman to estimate the difference 
in profits which had accrued to the mer- 
chants of Liverpool or the manufacturers of 
Manchester from the great lines of com- 
munication, as compared with the difficul- 
ties of transit to Marseilles, the great em- 
porium of French commerce, endured by 
the merchants of France. Was not that 4 
consideration of importance? It really 
seemed as if the very excellence and energy 
of the English system were brought as ar- 
guments against it, and its success adduced 
as a reason for preferring the French sys- 
tem, which, so far, had been a signal fai- 
lure. According to their own system, the 
French had had to pay a handsome pre- 
mium to English capitalists on the Rouen 
and Orleans railways. It was a fact about 
which there could be no dispute, that very 
many of the French lines had been con- 
structed by the employment of English 
capital; and now that the French had 
taken them into their own hands, it would 
be necessary for them to pay a consider- 
able premium to the English capitalist, 
which was, in point of fact, a reward, and 
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a very just one, too, for his enterprise. 
His belief was, though he had not the do- 
cuments there to prove it, that the present 
fares in England were very little higher 
than those sanctioned by the French Le- 
gislature. At any rate, he would venture 
to predict, that before the terms of the 
French leases were out, the English fares 
would be lower than the French tariff. As 
a step towards this result, he was autho- 
rized to state that in the Bill for amalga- 
mating the London and Birmingham Rail- 
road Company with other companies, those 
companies had voluntarily reduced their 
fares to the following maximum rates for 
all ordinary trains—namely, first class, 
2d. per mile; second class, 13d. per mile; 
third class, 1d. per mile (as fixed by Act 
of Parliament); and there would be a 
proportionate reduction on goods. In 
conclusion, he begged to observe, that he 
had not the slightest desire to oppose the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Inverness. 
He only hoped that the appointment of the 
Committee would be attended with results 
as beneficial as the hon. Member appeared 
to anticipate. 

Mr. PARKER observed, that, notwith- 
standing he had given notice of another 
Motion in reference to railway legislation, 
rather more humble in its pretensions than 
the Motion under the consideration of the 
House, he had not the slightest intention 
of opposing the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness, nor of throwing the 
least impediment in its way. The course 
which he was about to take, in reference to 
this question, was forced upon him, not as 
a railway proprietor, but as the representa- 
tive of a large mercantile community, 
whose interests were very much involved in 
the solution of this question, whether some 
precaution could not be devised, whereby 
the effects of the railway legislation now 
pending on the money and labour markets, 
might be provided against. At the com- 
mencement of the Session; a Committee 
had been appointed to take into consider- 
ation the question of railway legislation 
generally; and he was under the impression 
that one of the most important points to 
the consideration of which the Committee 
would have addressed itself was this, whe- 
ther the expenditure of capital on railway 
enterprises had an injurious effect on the 
monetary system, and if so to what extent; 
but on referring to the Report, he was sur- 
prised to find that it contained no allusion 
whatever to the matter. He had procured 
from one of the officers of that House a 
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statement of the progress of railway legis- 
lation up to the 17th of March; and, by a 
reference to this document, he found that 
the number of Bills which had gone through 
the Standing Orders Committee was 302, 
and that the number of petitions for Bills 
still under consideration, but which had not 
as yet undergone the purgatorial process, 
was 140. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land had, in the course of a noble speech 
which he made a short time since in that 
House, laid great stress on the cruel mas- 
sacre of railway projects which was likely 
to take place when these projects came to 
be submitted to the test of the Standing 
Orders; but these anticipations of destruc- 
tion had not been realized, for he found 
that of all the projects brought under the 
consideration of the Committee, only eleven 
had been thrown out for non-compliance 
with the Standing Orders; and in the case 
of two out of those eleven the Committee 
had reconsidered and reversed their deci- 
sion. He did not mean to throw the slight- 
est reflection on the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee. He believed that they had dis- 
charged their duties with good sense and 
sound discretion; and he applauded the 
course they had pursued in eschewing that 
pedantic sort of caution which would dic- 
tate the throwing out of a Bill because of 
a mere clerical error; but he was sorry that 
precautions had not at an early period of 
the Session been taken by the House to 
provide against the injurious effects upon 
our monetary system of an extravagant 
and inordinate spirit of railway speculation. 
It would have been highly desirable if, at 
the commencement of the Session, some 
arrangement had been made, whether by 
means of a committee, or by a commission, 
to reduce the number of railway prfjects 
that were to be dealt with legislatively this 
Session to as small an amount as was con- 
sistent with the exigencies of the country; 
and to take care that projects of a secon- 
dary character, or such as were not of very 
pressing importance, should be reserved for 
another year. He would have had no ob- 
jection that such projects should be ad- 
vanced through the various stages of Com- 
mittee this Session, and that the advantage 
of their position should be secured to them 
prospectively; but he feared that a serious 
derangement of the money aud labour mar- 
kets must inevitably result from the enor- 
mous number of enterprises which, under 
the present system, were likely to come 
into operation simultaneously. However, 
as this precaution had not been taken, the 
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only course was to let railway legislation 
take its course this year; but, anomalous 
and unprecedented as the proceeding might 
be, it appeared to him that a due regard for 
the interests of the community would re- 
quire them for the future to take care to in- 
troduce into Railway Bills some clause 
putting off the execution of these schemes, 
for six, twelve, or eighteen months, as 
might appear most advisable, so that the 
evil might be avoided which was likely to 
result from a universal call for advances 
and deposits all over the country at the 
same moment. Either this ought to be 
done, or a power ought to be given to the 
Treasury of requiring that its assent should 
be procured before any proceedings of the 
company should take place with a view to 
the execution of their scheme. He feared 
that this course was not likely to meet with 
much approval at either side of the House, 
and yet it was one which he was sure would 
be attended with beneficial results. 

Mr. HUDSON: It was not my in- 
tention, Sir, to take any part in this de- 
bate unless an Amendment were moved to 
the Motion for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. Having found it to be the inten- 
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tion of Her Majesty’s Government to grant 


the Committee, I should not, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, have thought it neces- 
sary to trouble the House with any obser- 
vations or views of my own on this impor- 
tant question; but the hon. Member for 
Sheffield has referred to me in so pointed 
a manner, that I cannot refrain from giv- 
ing some explanations with a view of set- 
ting him right. When I addressed the 
House on a former occasion, I observed 
that it had been stated by Her Majesty’s 
Government, that 800 schemes had been 
deposited with the Board of Trade. I 
then stated, that I believed that a great 
number of those schemes would fail to 
make the deposits necessary to enable 
them to appear before Parliament; and I 
am happy to find myself now confirmed by 
the hon. Member himself, who has stated 
that out of 800 schemes only 440 have 
done what was requisite. So far it ap- 
pears that I have been perfectly correct in 
my judgment. The next observation which 
I made had reference, not to the number 
of Bills likely to receive the sanction of 
Parliament, but to the amount of capital 
which would probably be required. On 
that point I stated that, in my opinion, 
not more than 100,000,0002. would be the 
actual amount; and I have no doubt that 
that calculation will prove to have been 
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pretty nearly correct. If I recollect right, 
the amount of money actually deposited in 
the Bank of England was something like 
10,000,000 or 11,000,0001., being at the 
rate of 10 per cent upon the railway pro- 
jects. I have no doubt that before the 
close of the Session we shall find my pre- 
diction as to the amount of money required 
very nearly realized. Sir, I shall now ap. 
ply myself to the speech which has been 
delivered by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
with reference to the absorption of so large 
a capital in one class of undertakings in 
the course of two or three years. Now, I 
admit that the sum is large; but, in consi- 
dering that question, I shall go into a eal- 
culation of the actual amount that will be 
required to be taken from the surplus capi- 
tal of this country, in order to be employed 
in the construction of these works. I 
stated on the occasion to which I have re- 
ferred, that one-fifth of the entire amount 
raised for the construction of railways went 
from the hands of the shareholders into 
those of the landed proprietors. Of the 
100,000,0001. already mentioned, proba- 
bly 20,000,0007. will be paid to the land- 
owners for land which it will be necessary 
to purchase. Sir, that is no tax upon the 
surplus capital of the country; it is a mere 
transfer from the capitalists to the land- 
owners. The landowner, as I stated be- 
fore, either employs the money he receives 
in paying off mortgages, or hands it to a 
company engaged in constructing a rail- 
way, or employs it in some other way for 
his own advantage. Since the former de- 
bate, I have consulted other parties on this 
subject, and, from information which I 
possess, have ascertained certain impor- 
tant particulars, showing that a still fur- 
ther sum may be deducted from the capi- 
tal. I will state my view of the matter, 
which I believe to be correct. The origi- 
nal cost of the London and Birmingham 
Railway was, I believe, about 45,000/. 
per mile, and of that sum 9,000I. per mile 
was paid to landowners. The Midland 
Railway cost about 40,0001. a mile—I be- 
lieve the amount was 37,0001. or 38,0001. 
—and 6,000. or 7,0001. was paid for land. 
Generally speaking, I believe that hitherto 
one-fifth of the whole amount has been 
thus expended. For royalties, for ballast, 
for sleepers, and for other items connected 
with land, there must be allowed a further 
sum of 5,000,0001., which, like the money 
paid for the land itseif, is not taken from 
the surplus capital of the country. Then 
I put the contractor’s profit—it may be 
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more or less, but I take the general esti- 
mate and fair average; and I hope the 
hon. Member for Inverness will not think 
the amount too large—I say I put the 
profit of the contractor at ten per cent. 
No person, I think, can say that that is 
too large a remuneration for the capital so 
employed. Well, then, I think it proba- 
ble that we shall see a decrease of from 
2,000,0007. to 3,000,000/. in the poor 
rates, arising from the ample employment 
which will be given to the poor by these 
railway projects. I also think it probable 
that from 7,000,0001. to 9,000,0002. will 
be paid to labourers who would otherwise 
be unprofitably employed. On the whole, 
therefore, of the 100,000,000. which you 
may be about to grant the power of raising, 
I think that not more than 50,000,0001. 
ean be properly regarded as a tax on the 
surplus capital of the country. I do not 
think that that is a large amount, consi- 
dering that twenty or thirty years ago 
we were raising from 80,000,000. to 
90,000,000. in taxation; and that now, 
when we are better able to bear the bur- 
den, we are raising only about 50,000,0002. 
In 1844, 14,000,0001. was the amount of 
money allowed to be expended in railways. 


I sincerely believe, and to a large extent I 
can declare from my own knowledge, that 
most of that money has been expended, 
and that the principal lines are open, and 


in active operation. The 14,000,0001., 
therefore, for which Bills were passed in 
1844, I put out of the account altoge- 
ther. The sum estimated by Sir R. Peel, 
with reference to the year 1845, was 
50,000,0007.; and from the number of 
lines under my own direction, I am en- 
abled to state, that from 200 to 300 miles 
of the railways, for which Bills were passed 
in 1845, will probably be opened some 
time during the autumn of next year. I 
wish to give the House all the information 
that I possess on this subject. I feel sa- 
tisfied that there need be no alarm as to 
the employment of capital, provided it be 
well and profitably invested. I think it is 
far more important for Parliament to take 
care that they do not give power to con- 
struct lines which would be unproductive 
to the shareholders and useless to the 
public, than to place limits to the pro- 
gress and enterprise of this great country. 
We ought to consider the large incomes 
which are now derived from railways, and 
Which, generally speaking, are employed 
by many who have large surplus means, in 
the construction of other lines. Those who 
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are called speculators, not being contented 
with making 4, 5, or 6 per cent, go out of 
old concerns to invest in new lines; while 
those lines which are paying a steady in- 
terest to that amount, are sought out by 
trustees and other parties who are seeking 
a fair interest, and do not choose to embark 
in speculation. I believe, therefore, most 
firmly, that there will be no serious incon- 
venience. Unless we have a momentary 
crisis, not arising from railways, but from 
any drain to which the country may be liable, 
I am satisfied that we need not be under any 
alarm as to the amount which we are about 
to sanction the employment of in these great 
public works. Let us consider what the 
country is now deriving from railways. I 
believe I may state theamountas7,000,0002. 
a year. I make this statement on the au- 
thority of the weekly returns published in 
the newspapers. According to those re- 
turns, the average amount derived from 
railways is 140,000/. a week; it is now 
about 120,000/., but this is a season at 
which a diminution may be expected. Any 
person who is acquainted with the subject 
will bear me out in saying, that when the 
new railways are opened, an amount at the 
rate of from 8,000,0002. to 9,000,0002. a 
year will be received from railways this 
year. There is thus an additional amount 
which may be applied in carrying out the 
new undertakings. Then, Sir, it must be 
recollected that, formerly, large sums were 
expended on canals, highways, and other 
works, which having become nearly useless, 
a less amount will be required, for such 
purposes in future. I think, taking the 
whole of the circumstances into account, 
there is nothing alarming in the amount of 
money which we are about to expend. 
But there is a serious responsibility resting 
on Parliament to be careful that they sanc- 
tion only such lines as will prove remune- 
rative to the parties, and beneficial to the 
country. If I had thought that such a 
course would be attended with success, I 
should have moved an Amendment to the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman for the 
appointment of a Committee. I believe 
that this House has in its possession full 
information to enable it to legislate, if it 
shall think proper to do so, on this great 
question ; and I think that the hon. Mem- 
ber would have done himself more credit, 
and would have served the interests of the 
country better, if he had brought forward 
a Bill, the principle of which we might 
have discussed, embodying his views on 
this subject, than by moving for a Com- 
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mittee to spend some weeks in collecting 
and examining information that we already 
possess. Not two years ago, a Committee 
on the same subject sat for one-and-twenty 
days; and haying examined six-and-twenty 
witnesses, they placed a large blue book on 
the Table, which I do not know whether the 
hon. Member ever read. They went further 
—they brought in a Bill. That Bill re- 
eeivyed the assent of the House, and the 
Government felt at that time that they had 
been met fairly by the railway world. 
Now, what is the meaning of the proposed 
limitations ? I can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that there is nothing which this coun- 
try so much deprecates, and which com- 
mercial men feel to be so great an injury 
to legitimate enterprise, as this constant 
meddling and this perpetual legislation. 
We want to rest on some firm basis. We 
want to know on what principle we are to 
enter upon these great commercial under- 
takings. When only two years have elapsed 
since the passing of a Bill, surely the hon. 
Member might give us two more. What 
new information has burst upon him? He 
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has stated nothing which he did not know 
the last time the House legislated on this 
subject; and he has not, in my opinion, ad- 


duced a single reason for calling on the 
House to go into Committee, and to con- 
sider whether we ought to legislate on a 
question which was amicably settled by an 
arrangement which, I think, ought to con- 
tinue for the next seven years. We ought 
to have some security for our property, 
and some rest from the constant agitation 
of legislation. The hon. Member for In- 
verness (Mr. Morrison) has got an idea 
that railways are the most profitable specu- 
lations ever embarked in by private indi- 
viduals. Why, Sir, if we only look at the 
history of canals, we shall find that rail- 
ways have done nothing in comparison ; 
and yet our forefathers never attempted to 
interfere with canal charges and canal pro- 
perty. Why not let railway property stand 
on as stable a foundation? Her Majesty’s 
Government seem very much inclined to 
concede everything except what we on this 
side of the House ask them to do? But 
on this question I will refer to railway pro- 
perty. I find from the statement of the 
last half-yearly reports of the different 
companies, that the sum of 67,283,2171. 
has been expended already in railways. 
Now, what is the dividend, what is the 
amount of money—I was going to say, 
what is the amount of plunder—which 
gentlemen who are engaged in these un- 
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dertakings have to revel in? I am sure [ 
should be very glad to meet the hon. Mem. 
ber for Inverness, by placing a railway 
under his management. I sincerely re. 
commend him to try what he can do, and 
to tell us next year what he has been able 
to accomplish. If he can obtain a larger 
dividend, through having small fares and 
charges than large ones, I am sure he will 
carry more weight with Her Majesty's 
Government. I would willingly negotiate 
for him the direction of a railway, the 
management of which should be conducted 
entirely on his own principles; and then 
he would be able to tell the House from 
experience what has been the effect of low 
fares and charges. If he can only eon- 
vince the world that a halfpenny a mile is 
better for all parties than a penny, he will 
have done good service. But, Sir, I do 
protest against Gentlemen coming down to 
this House—-after we have taken the ini- 
tiatory and induced the people of England 
to invest their money—coming down, I 
say, to speculate upon property, the own- 
ers of which have had a fair understanding 
with Parliament. I cannot but feel that 
such a proceeding as the granting of this 
Committee will be something like a breach 
of the agreement to which we came when 
former Bills were passed. Sir, I was 
talking of the amount of income when I 
was led into this disgression. There are 
thirty-nine railways which have been con- 
structed at a cost of 67,000,0001. Of 
those thirty-nine, twelve pay less than 5 
per cent, and fourteen between 5 and 6 per 
cent. Jam sure that even the hon. Gen- 
tleman will not think that too large an 
amount. How long these poor people re- 
mained altogether without a dividend, | 
am not able to state. But the hon. Mem- 
ber, no doubt, remembers the years 1836 
as well as I do. I know that at that time 
he took a little interest in English rail- 
ways. Very likely he suffered at that un- 
fortunate period; at all events, I never saw 
him afterwards. His property went down 
in the market, and I never saw his smiling 
countenance afterwards; and I’}l be bound 
to say, that if it had been left to him to pro- 
mote railways, instead of having now 3,000 
miles laid down, we should not have had 
300. But, under such circumstances as 
these, does it become the hon. Member, let 
me ask, to come here and propose Motions 
which must have the effect of depreciating 
the property of men who had even more 
difficulties to contend with than the hon. 
Momber himself? [A laugh.] Yes, there’s 
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my hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
opposite ; no man has had greater difficul- 
ties to contend with than he has, though I 
hope to-day he has laid the foundation of 
a better state of things. But I was stating 
the dividends paid by railways. Six others 
than those I have named pay 8 per cent, 
the remaining seven from 9 to 10 per cent. 
This is surely no yery rich field for enter- 
prise ; and therefore it is, I think, that 
instead of harassing us year after year 
with Motions —never allowing us, in 
point of fact, to feel our property secure 
when Parliament is sitting—you ought to 
do something to secure to us the privileges 
we are entitled to, and which you have 
held out to us a hope that we should obtain. 
I hope Her Majesty’s Government will re- 
consider this question. I have voted so 
frequently against them this Session, that 
it would be quite an agreeable novelty to 
me to go into the same lobby with the Min- 
isters; and I should be delighted to show 
the hon. Member that, until he has ob- 
tained some practical knowledge of the 
question, he would do well to leave Motions 
of this kind to abler hands. Such discus- 


sions can have no good result; and the 
railway interest is determined firmly to 


maintain their rights—rights which have 
been granted under successive Acts of 
Parliament, and which I boldly aver that 
itis your duty to secure. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
question raised by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield was not necessarily 
connected with the subject brought for- 
ward by his hon, Friend the Member for 
Inverness. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down seemed to think that no one 
who supported the Motion of his hon. 
Friend could view the railway business of 
the country, as regarded the public in- 
terests, in any other light than that the 
profits of the railway companies had been 
enormous, and, to use the language of the 
hon. Member for Guildford, were begrudged 
tothem. This was a mistaken view of the 
ease, IIe did not believe that, taking 
them altogether, the profits had been 
enormous; but still, admitting them to be 
large, he did not begrudge them those 
profits; and, notwithstanding the lugubri- 
ous tone of the hon. Member, he hoped 
that he might class him with those who 
had obtained a due share of that wealth to 
whieh they were entitled, and which had 
been acquired with so much intelligence 
and zeal. But admitting this, still, as a 
Member of that House, and as one of the 
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public, he could not help feeling that there 
were certain things connected with the 
railway business of the country, which 
ought and must attract the attention of the 
Legislature. Hon. Gentlemen said, let ea- 
pital take its own way, and that any inter- 
ference with the mode in which it tended 
to be employed ought to be avoided. This 
much must be allowed, that capital should 
be employed without the interference of the 
Government, for such interference, as a 
general rule, could be attended with no- 
thing but mischief; but was there nothing 
to be regarded in this question but the 
employment of capital? What were the 
facts of the ease? The conviction was 
growing up in the mind of every man who 
had watched the present system of rail- 
roads in this country, that they were ap- 
proaching a state of things in which the 
whole internal communication of the coun- 
try, including the conveyance of passen- 
gers and general traffic, would be in the 
hands of three or four of the principal 
railway companies. Every one knew what 
was passing in that House, as regarded 
the great number of amalgamations of 
smaller companies into the great eompa- 
nies. Such a state of things took this 
question out of the common range of ques- 
tions of commercial policy. Let capital 
act as freely as possible, but in the present 
state of things with some control, which 
would prevent the establishment of a sys- 
tem which had never arisen before. He did 
not know why some check or some power 
should not be given to act on the railway 
companies in this country. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland had taunted his hon. 
Friend with not having brought in a Bill 
on this subject, instead of asking for in- 
quiry. He thought that his hon. Friend 
had exercised a sound discretion in pursu- 
ing the coursé which he did, as the sub- 
ject was one which required the greatest 
and the closest investigation. The hon. 
Member expressed a hope that there was 
no intention by the present Motion to 
break faith with the railway companies. 
There was nothing of the kind, for they 
must, under any circumstances, take care 
to keep faith; and he should think that 
they would do the greatest possible injury 
if they did not do so. Buta Bill on this 
subject would be a weighty matter, even 
in the hands of the Government. He said 
such a proceeding would be a weighty 
matter in itself as regarded the Govern- 
ment, for the opposition of the railway in- 
terest would be felt; that interest was 
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already powerful in tliat House; and as it 
was so rapidly extending itself it would 
soon be felt with a tenfold power. He 
knew what would be the difficulties of the 
Government in proceeding with such a 
measure, and he knew also that delaying 
the subject only increased the difficulties 
and aggravated the evil. He therefore 
said that for a private Member of Parlia- 
ment, like his hon. Friend, to bring for- 
ward such a measure, would be most inex- 
pedient and objectionable. To the Motion 
of his hon. Friend he would give his cor- 
dial support; and he trusted that the 
House and the Government would give its 
serious attention to the subject of this in- 
quiry, and that every exertion would be 
used to lead them toa safe and satisfac- 
tory conclusion. They had been told that 
this would be a useless inquiry, and that 
they should leave the settlement of the 
subject to the railway companies alone. 
What had taken place in the House that 
night ? His hon. Friend the Member for 
Guildford, connected with the London and 
Birmingham Railroad, rese to assure the 
House that he was authorized to state, 
when a proposition was before it to extend 
the traffic of that company, that they 
thought it reasonable to propose certain 
terms, and to establish a low rate of fares. 
This by no means induced him to acquiesce 
in the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, who stated that he thought 
it was the duty of Members of that House 
to leave railway matters alone; that they 
should take no notice of the fares they 
charged, or the means of conveyance they 
provided. When he saw that merely the 
Motion of his hon. Friend produced such a 
result, he thought that the House ought 
not to hesitate a moment in adopting in- 
quiry. He understood his hon. Friend to 
say that he was empowered by the railway 
company of which he was a member to say 
what low fares they would accept. 

Mr. MANGLES, in explanation, denied 
that he had said anything of the kind. He 
said that he was able to say that, in the 
Bill before the House to promote an amal- 
gamation in connection with the Birming- 
ham Railway Company, that company was 
prepared voluntarily to fix as a maximum 
the lowest scale of fares. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE would say no 
more on that point. So much, then, with 
respect to the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Inverness. He now 
wished to say a few words as to what 
fell from his hon, Friend the Member 
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for Sheftield (Mr. Parker). The question 
involved in his hon. Friend’s proposition 
was, whether in the railway business before 
the House it was advisable to adopt such 
proceedings as would check the amount of 
capital to be laid out in railway undertak- 
ings in the present year. This was a graye 
question. It was a question which was 
brought before the House some time a 

by the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Treasury. He was of opinion, that 
if any step of such an unusual character 
was deemed advisable, it should be taken 
on the recommendation of Her Majesty’s 
Government, which could weigh all the 
consequences of adopting such a course, 
and that in proposing it they should 
state the reasons to the House which in- 
duced them to advise such a proceeding, 
On moving at the commencement of the 
Session for the appointment of the general 
Railway Committee, the right hon. Baronet 
and the noble Lord the Secretary for Ire- 
land, by what they said, raised in the 
minds of many men an impression that it 
was the intention of the Government to pro- 
pose to the Committee some line of pro- 
ceeding of this description, and of course 
that it was prepared to lay before the House 
the grounds for adopting such a course. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
had expressed his surprise that no opinion 
had been given by the Committee with re- 
spect to this subject, which he had sup- 
posed, after what had taken place in that 
House, had been brought before them. 
After this, he felt bound to state to the 
House what had taken place in the Com- 
mittee of which he was a member; and in 
what he was about to state he was sure 
that he could be confirmed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was true that the Go- 
vernment had laid before the Committee a 
classification of the Railway Bills brought 
into the House’ in the present Session, and 
in which they had been classed as to their 
relative degree of importance; and he must 
say for himself, that when he came to ex- 
amine the classification, he felt that it 
would be difficult for any Committee to 
apply themselves to this list with any con- 
siderable advantage with a view to ‘deter- 
mine which was relatively important. Be- 
sides this, he was sure that he was justi- 
fied in saying that the Government had 
not expr essed any opinion on such a mea- 
sure in the Committee; and he had again 
and again told the Members of the Go- 
vernment on this Committee that if they 
would bring forward a Motion on the sub- 
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ject, with a statement of the reasons on 
which it was founded, he was prepared to 
ive his best attention to the matter; and 
he said that he did not think that it was 
‘becoming in a Committee of the House 
of Commons to originate such a measure, 
but that the task should devolve on the 
Government, which should take upon itself 
the responsibility of such a measure. Some 
time afterwards he again mentioned the 
subject to a Member of the Government, 
who informed him that the Government 
had no intention to interfere on the sub- 
ject. He therefore did not think that the 
Committee could be said to have abandon- 
ed the duty imposed upon them by the 
House—a duty which, if imposed upon 
them at all, it was in the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet; for certainly nothing of the 
kind was to be found in the terms of the 
appointment of the Committee. He still 
must say that he saw no use in now ap- 
pointing such a Committee, at the instance 
of the hon. Member for Sheftield, unless 
the Government said that the number of 
Railway Bills to be passed in the present 
Session must be limited. To throw such 
a large subject on a Committee of the 
House of Commons, to search for evidence 


and proof, would be a mere waste of time. 
His own opinion on the question would 
lead him to be very careful how he sane- 
tioned a proposition for limiting the amount 
of capital to be employed in any particular 


direction. He thought that no beneficial 
object would be obtained by the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
subject, on the ground of the fear of capi- 
tal flowing too rapidly into any particular 
branch of employment. He felt most 
strongly that it would not be expedient for 
a Committee of that House to say whether 
ornot capital should be allowed to continue 
to flow in any particular direction. He 
saw no ground for apprehension as to the 
effect of such employment of capital in the 
money market, but he feared much more 
the effect that might be produced in the 
labour market. The question was one of 
such importance that he thought, if under- 
taken at all, it should be by the Govern- 
ment. If the Government had made a 
proposition on the subject, he should have 
given it a fair and impartial consideration; 
but as they had not done so, he did not 
think that it should originate in a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons. 

Sin G. CLERK agreed in the correct- 
ness of the description of the proceedings 
of the Committee appointed at the com- 
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mencement of the Session on the subject 
of railways, just given by the right hon. 
Gentleman. When the Government first 
took up this important question, there 
were notices in the Board of Trade of up- 
wards of 800 schemes of railways. He 
was not prepared to go as far as the right 
hon. Gentleman, in saying, that if they 
carried on all these schemes, the abstaining 
from limiting the amount of capital to be 
employed in this way for one year would 
not have any effect on the money market. 
If this enormous number of railway schemes 
had been proceeded with, the Government 
were prepared to take steps to limit the 
number carried forward in the present 
year. When, however, they came to con- 
sider the subject in Committee, they found 
that the number of railway schemes to 
be proceeded with, had been reduced to 
nearly one-half. They felt, that there 
did not then exist the same necessi- 
ty for interference. This was a ques- 
tion of so much importance, as well 
as of so much nicety and delicacy, that 
nothing but a case of extreme necessity 
could justify interference. But they found 
that the number of railway schemes had 
been reduced one-half; and, as was stated 
by the hon. Member for Shettield, on the 
authority of returns prepared by the officers 
of the House, the total number which 
would come under the notice of the House 
was reduced to 440; and that of these a 
great many Bills were merely for the pur- 
pose of amalgamation, and many more 
Bills had reference to the same schemes, 
so that a number of chances might be af- 
forded of obtaining, if not the whole of a 
line, at least portions of it; and on these 
grounds the Select Committee did not 
consider it advisable to propose any limi- 
tation of the number of Bills to be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Parliament. 
The House would also observe in the 
last Report of the Committee on Rail- 
ways, that the Committee said that they 
thought the whole of the Bills connected 
with England and Scotland might be pro- 
ceeded with, and might be divided into 
sixty-one groups ; and, he believed, now 
the number was comprised in fifty-six 
groups, so that the calculation of the 
Committee was not very far out. He 
thought it his duty to state in the Com- 
mittee, that, under the altered circum- 
stances of the case, the Government did 
not think themselves justified in making a 
proposition for the limited employment of 
capital in railway schemes for a time ; and 
258 
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in the propriety of adopting such a course, 
he thought, the Committee was unanimous. 
If the hon. Member for Sheffield perse- 
vered in his Motion, he should feel it to be 
his duty to oppose it. He was prepared, 
however, to give his assent to the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry moved for by the hon. 
Member for Inverness ; but in doing so he 
begged distinctly to be understood that he 
did not intend to throw any insinuations as 
to the intentions of those who had success- 
fully carried out so many important rail- 
way schemes, and had embarked such a 
large amount of capital in such important 
undertakings. He believed the statement 
of the hon. Member for Guildford was cor- 
rect ; and that, on an average, railway 
companies would not be found to realize 
more than 5} or 53 per cent on their sub- 
scribed capital. He believed that there 
were not more than five railway companies 
that had dividends of 10 per cent on their 
subscribed capital, while there were a con- 
siderable number—he believed as many as 
ten—that were not able to pay even the 
dividend of 5 per cent. But at the same 
time it became the Legislature to consider 
whether they ought not to interpose at 
this moment; and while they secured all 


the advantages which the faith of Parlia- 
ment was pledged to extend to railways, 
to see that every possible and proper ad- 
vantage was procured for the public. This 
was a subject to which the Government 
had been at all times ready to give every 


careful consideration. In 1844, a Com- 
mittee was appointed on this matter; which, 
after a laborious inquiry, made certain re- 
commendations which, he believed, at first 
met with very general concurrence in that 
House ; but it could not be forgotten that 
afterwards, when his right hon. Friend the 
then President of the Board of Trade 
brought in a Bill founded on these re- 
commendations, having for its object the 
revising of the rates and charges after a 
period of twenty-one years, it met with 
very strenuous opposition in that House; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
the Government could obtain the sanction of 
the Legislature to this proposition. Again, 
last vear, the House introduced some farther 
changes; but the regulations then adopted 
were put in the shape of Sessional Orders, 
and were to be viewed rather in the light of 
experiments than as parts of a regular and 
permanent system. He thought it was 
therefore the more desirable that the 
House should now, when there were such 
a number of railway schemes before them, 
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consider whether any and what further ad. 
vantages may be secured to the public be. 
fore these schemes were authorized. He 
did not now wish to go further into the 
other subjects touched upon by the hon,’ 
Member for Inverness. In fact, the hon, 
Member had himself declined entering fully 
into all his views, or into the details of his 
statement ; but to several points he had 
merely alluded, and it was right that the 
hon. Member should have a full opportu. 
nity hereafter of bringing them forward in 
detail before the Committee. He could 
assure the hon. Member that he should 
have every opportunity afforded to him 
of doing so by some Members of the Go- 
vernment attending the Committee, in or- 
der that the fullest inquiry might take 
place with regard to the subject generally, 
The inquiry was, he thought, the more 
necessary, when by their rash legislation 
they had given almost unlimited powers to 
railway companies, and when they saw 
that almost every day further attempts 
were made to amalgamate competing 
lines, and thus to deprive the country of 
the benefit, such as it might be, of their 
competition. When they found companies 
that had been regarded as rivals attempt- 
ing to consolidate into a smaller number of 
hands the extreme powers which had been 
entrusted to them, it did, he thought, be- 
come the duty of that House to look most 
minutely into all cases of amalgamation; 
so that, while they gave all due facilities 
to commerce by enabling the traffic of eon- 
tinuous lines to be conducted on one ex- 
tensive system, they should also take care 
to secure the public, not only against ex- 
cessive charges in future, but also such 
other advantages as might be provided for 
them. Under these circumstances, as the 
hon. Member (Mr. Morrison) had not felt it 
to be his duty to enter more into detail than 
he had done on this subject, he thought he 
would best consult the wishes of the House 
by also refraining from expressing more 
fully the views which he might entertain 
on the matter, more especially as he was 
willing to go with the hon. Member into 
the entire question in Committee, with an 
anxious desire to secure the public against 
the inconvenience that might arise from & 
great and extensive system of monopoly. 
He trusted, that either in consequence of 
the Motion brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Inverness or otherwise, a feel- 
ing would be created in the minds of the 
directors of existing railways, for extend- 
ing generally to the public those advan- 
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s which the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford stated the directors of the Grand 
Junction Railway were prepared to offer. 
Though he would not now trespass farther 
on the attention of the House, in connexion 
with this subject, he begged to repeat, 
that he considered the question to be of 
the greatest possible importance to the fu- 
ture welfare of this country. 

Mr. HAYTER said, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Inverness had made out no 
case for the appointment of a Committee; 
and he very much regretted that the Go- 
yernment had, in the first instance, con- 
ceded it, because by so doing they had de- 
prived the House of the opportunity of 
hearing the grounds on which it was sought 
to be obtained. He deprecated the inces- 
sant agitation of this matter. Whatever 
inquiries were made, whatever acts conse- 
quent upon such inquiries were passed, 
still it appeared that everything done was 
to be of but a temporary nature, and 
that in the following year a new Com- 
mittee was to sit on the same subject, and 
another Bill to be introduced altering all 
that had been before apparently settled. 
Every security given was each year to be 
shaken, and parties interested could never 
know the real ground on which they were 
to rest. The Act brought in by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late President of the 
Board of Trade, giving power to revise the 
rates, and under certain circumstances to 
repurchase railways, was, it appeared, to 
be now thrown aside, and some other Bill 
to be introduced in its place, founded per- 
haps on some principle hitherto altogether 
unheard of, Now what were the grounds on 
which the hon. Member for Inverness sup- 
ported his Motion? He said that the public 
were not sufficiently protected at present— 
that the railroad proprietors were making 
such enormous profits that some interference 
was necessary to keep them within bounds. 
[An Hon. Memper: No!] That certainly 
was one of the grounds on which the Mo- 
tion for the appointment of a Committee 
was attempted to be justified. But fortu- 
nately that matter had been fully investi- 
gated by a Committee to whose Report al- 
lusion had been already made; and he 
would take the liberty of quoting a few 
words from the Appendix to it. Before 
doing so, however, he would wish to refer to 
a great mistake which prevailed on this sub- 
ject. The capital of a railway company 
consisted not of one, but of two portions. 
The first was the amount of subscriptions 
paid up on shares, and the other was that 
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which was paid up in the way of loans. 
The enlarged dividends were paid only on 
the proportion of the capital paid up on 
shares, and not on the loan capital; and 
this was a matter which it were well 
should be borne in mind when considering 
the alleged prosperity of railway compa- 
nies. In the Appendix of the Report to 
which he referred, he found that the total 
amount of subscribed capital paid upon rail- 
way shares at that time was 32,500,0001.; 
the loans 14,300,0007. The amount of 
receipts in 1842 was 4,400,000/., out 
of which there was expended in working 
the lines 1,900,000/., leaving the net 
profits 2,500,000/., which, after deduct- 
ing 43 per cent as the average interest 
on loans, would leave only 1,856,5000. 
applicable to be divided among the holders 
of shares, making the average dividends 
not more than 53. This, considering the 
risk incurred, and that a large proportion 
of the capital was unproductive for two or 
three years during the construction of the 
railway, must be looked upon as no very 
great return for the capital expended. 
Excess of profit, therefore, could afford no 
argument for the Committee sought to be 
obtained. But there was one point con- 
nected with this matter, by which the pub- 
lie were very materially benefited, but on 
which not one word had been said during 
that debate, namely, the taxation on rail- 
ways, and which amounted to no less than 
five per cent on the gross receipts. This 
was a species of taxation not borne by 
any other property, and the amount re- 
ceived under it was of very considerable im- 
portance. He would take one railroad, with 
which he was more familiar than with any 
others, and he would ask the House for a 
moment to observe the enormous increase 
of taxation contributed by this railway 
alone for the benefit of the public. In 
1839 the Great Western Railway paid 
2,2291. in taxation to the State. In 1840, 
5,4401.; in 1841, 10,966; in 1842, 
21,8141.; in 1843, 25,8041.; and in 1844 
the amount extended to no less a sum than 
30,0001. Let it not therefore be said that 
the railway system in this country conferred 
no benefit on the country. But this was only 
half of the case. The amount paid by rail- 
roads to local taxation in the shape of poor 
rates, in the shape of county rates, and in 
the shape of all other rates of a local cha- 
racter, very nearly equalled that paid to 
the Government. They had, therefore, 
the fact of the Great Western Railway 
alone paying, at the end of four years 
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after its completion, no less a sum than 
60,0001. annually to the expenses of the 
public, one half of which being in direct 
taxation to the Government, and the other 
half being spread through the various local 
rates of the country, and which rates must 
be paid by other parties unless contributed 
by the railway. There was this peculiarity 
applying to railways throughout the entire 
country, namely, that they paid a taxation 
on their profits which no other bodies were 
required to pay. The hon, Member for 
Inverness wished to introduce the French 
railway system into this country, but he 
had carefully avoided mentioning the Bel- 
gian railways. In Belgium every railway 
was free from all taxation, either parochial 
or general. In France railways were not 
entirely free from taxation, but they were 
very nearly so ; they were required to pay 
only an amount of rates equal to that which 
was paid by the land before the railway was 
constructed, while they paid no direct, or 
at any rate but a very small, tax to the 
Government. Let the House, therefore, 
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compare the two system, and say which was 
the best for the public. In France railways 
were granted on leases for an average period 
of about thirty-seven years, at the end of 


which time they were to become the pro- 
perty of the State. Now, if the 30,0000. 
paid by the Great Western Railway to 
the State were laid out at 4 per cent inter- 
est, the amount at the end of thirty-seven 
years, would be 3,201,385/. Therefore the 
State would receive in thirty-seven years 
an amount equivalent to three millions and 
upwards from that railway alone, even 
supposing the present taxation not to in- 
crease, while the sum contributed to local 
taxes would amount to an equal sum, mak- 
ing the entire sum contributed nearly equal 
to six millions sterling. But then, what was 
done in the French system? Would sucha 
railway in France, at the end of thirty-se- 
ven years, be worth six millions, or anything 
like such a sum? When his hon. Friend 
contrasted the two systems, and spoke of 
the enormous benefits derived by the State 
from the course adopted in France, he had 
carefully avoided all allusion to the taxa- 
tion paid by the English railroads, though, 
had he entered into that point, he would 
have found that their own Government de- 
rived a larger profit from railways than ac- 
erued under the French plan. But there 
were great evils resulting from the prae- 
tice of granting terminal leases, independ- 
ently of this question of taxation. It was 
well known hat short lines of railway in 
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connection with main lines did not pay, and 
that it was only from advancing the traffic 
on the main line that they were enabled to 
be undertaken. But with a short termina. 
ble lease the interest of the company be. 
comes less year by year, and they are thus 
less able and willing to develop the traffic 
of the country by constructing these late. 
ral lines, which they would be induced to 
construct if they had a perpetual interest 
in the concern. In fact, if they contrasted 
the English and French systems in any 
light, they would find that the plan adopted 
by this country was the better, and the 
more advantageous of the two to the 
State. With these impressions, and for the 
reasons before stated, he expressed his 
great regret that the Government had been 
prevailed upon to concede the Committee 
which was now sought to be obtained. 
Viscount EBRINGTON said, it appear- 
ed to him that all the legislation of this 
country on such subjects had been hitherto 
founded on a wrong and fallacious basis, 
They had been in the habit of continually 
sanctioning gas works, water works, and 
railways under circumstances where, from 
the immense amount of the fixed capital 
embarked in the undertaking, and the 
small proportion of the working expenses, 
competition became afterwards absolutely 
impossible. The effect of competition in 
the first instance was to induce two capital- 
ists to embark in an undertaking, when 
one would be sufficient to effect the object. 
The result was, that in all such cases an 
amalgamation took place in the course of 
time, and therefore where a monopoly was 
thus allowed by the Legislature, they were 
bound, in a due regard for the public inter- 
ests, to see that proper conditions were en- 
forced, and proper security given that the 
public should not ultimately suffer in the 
arrangement. The Reports of the Sanatory 
Commission, and of the Health of Towns 
Committee, showed the injurious tendency 
of the Private Bill legislation of that House 
in particular instances, and the absence of 
all wise and necessary foresight in adopt- 
ing precautions against the waste and mis- 
application of capital, by laying down, as & 
preliminary step, a map of the country, as 
was done with respect to Ireland, in which 
the lines of railways that would confer the 
greatest amount of public advantage would 
be set forth, and afterwards left open to 
public competition. The speech of his hon. 
Friend who had just concluded, had failed 
in convincing him that the Government of 
this country had made better terms with 
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the railway companies than had been adopt- 
ed in France; but it had convinced him of 
one point, which was, that no time was to 
be lost in investigating the subject, and 
providing, as well as they could, for the 
future. His hon. Friend had entered into 
a calculation to show that the annual tax 
paid by the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany would amount to a greater sum than 
the value of the line at the terraination of 
thirty-seven years, if the reversion were in 
the hands of the Government; but his hon. 
Friend had forgotten altogether the advan- 
tage derived by the French Government by 
the gratuitous transmission of mails on all 
the railways. One of the reasons for the 
diminution of the Post-office revenue was 
the enormous charges made by the railway 
companies in this country for conveying the 
mails; and it should not be forgotten, that 
in the case of the turnpike roads, which 
had preceded them, the trustees were pre- 
cluded from demanding any charge what- 
ever for the passage of Her Majesty’s mails. 
He had no doubt but that if the sum 
paid to one of the railway companies 
for conveying the mails were put out 
to interest for thirty-seven years, it 
would form a considerable set-off against 
the sum total to which his hon, Friend 
had alluded. But important as this 
subject was from its effects on the 
money market, it was, he thought, still 
more important from its effects on the 
labour market. Great masses of labourers 
were congregated together, and left in a 
state of demoralization which it was fearful 
to contemplate. As the subject was, how- 
ever, to be brought forward on a future 
day, he would not allude farther to it at 
present, except to observe that if the 
amount of employment afforded by railways 
was employed sagaciously and economically, 
it might have a powerful effect in raising 
the condition of the labourers throughout 
the country. Great wages were certainly 
paid; but they were expended in a manner 
80 as to take the maximum amount out of 
the pockets of the shareholders, and place 
the minimum sum in the pockets of the 
labourers. The noble Lord concluded by 
saying that the House and the country 
were much indebted to the hon. Member 
for bringing the subject forward. j 

Mr. AGLIONBY thought, that although 
this discussion was interesting, it was ra- 
ther premature, seeing that a Committee 
was to be appointed which would obtain 
much more information than could now be 
given upon the statistics and the economy 
of railways. He would not, therefore, 
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detain the House by entering af length 
upon details. It appeared to him, that 
when the.House granted monopolies with 
gigantic powers, care ought to be taken 
that they should be to the public and for 
the public. He hoped, on this account, 
the House would grant the Committee. 
«Every one must see that in a few years 
railways would be the only means of com- 
munication in the country,” was the ex- 
pression of the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. 
Clerk); and another expression fell from 
him which deserved notice, namely, that 
more attention ought to be given than had 
been given hitherto to the interest and ac- 
commodation of the public. He concurred 
in these sentiments. It was a common 
saying that what was good for the public 
was also good for railway companies ; but 
he thought there ought to be some con- 
trolling power over them, in order to effect 
this object. As to fares, without throwing 
blame upon any company, he was warranted 
in saying, there was a difference in liber- 
ality in this respect. Some companies 
exacted much too high fares; some re- 
duced them to what was now considered 
an extremely fair rate. There could be no 
doubt that Parliament must interfere with 
the railway system; and he hoped the 
Committee would take it generally into 
their consideration, so that at a future 
period the House might be able to discuss 
the whole subject with advantage. 

Mr. ENTWISLE observed that much 
had been said in the progress of this dis- 
cussion which was beside the question. 
He would not attempt to forestall the sub- 
jects for the iuvestigation of the Com- 
mittee, but content himself with offering a 
suggestion that had pressed itself upon his 
own mind, He entertained a strong opi- 
nion that it was in consequence of the 
course of legislation adopted by the House 
that so many railway schemes had been 
multiplied, and so much wild speculation 
created. These were the results of a want 
of uniformity in the decisions of Committees 
of that House, of a want of some good 
sound principles to govern their decisions 
by which commercial and mercantile men 
might be able to guide their proceedings. 
He, therefore, suggested that the Com- 
mittee to be appointed to consider the fu- 
ture course of legislation should turn their 
attention to the adoption of some means by 
which uniformity of decision upon fixed 
principles might be secured. He hoped 
the Committee would also enter upon the 
inquiry whether some preparatory tribunal, 
external to that House, could not be estab- 
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lished, in which railway schemes might 
undergo a preliminary investigation. The 
Board of Trade had failed in thjg respect, 
owing to the manner in which it was con- 
stituted being so little in accordance with 
the feelings of the English people, who re- 
quired an open tribunal. He did not re- 
commend that the House should part with 
its jurisdiction. The jurisdiction might be 
retained; but every scheme that was op- 
posed should be accompanied by the grant- 
ing of costs if the decision of the prelimi- 
nary tribunal was confirmed by that of the 
House. He would conclude by asking 
whether such an external tribunal would be 
considered as beyond the powers of the 
Committee when it was appointed. 

Mr. HUME was glad the Government 
agreed to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, because much valuable information 
would be thereby gained. All railways 
intended to be established ought to be 
made productive of the greatest amount of 
benefit to the community. Hitherto, to a 
great degree, they had been intended for 
the benefit of the promoters. The money 
paid by the promoters to prevent opposition 
he considered was improperly given, inas- 
much as the public were saddled with this 
additional expense. He hoped it would be 
considered whether the public ought not to 
have more protection than they had; and 
whether, even as far as the interests of the 
proprietors were concerned, a lower rate of 
fares would not be more profitable and ad- 
vantageous. It had been given in evidence, 
that by the system adopted in France, the 
railways there would be made capable of 
paying a large portion of the national debt 
of that country; and if the railways of this 
country should amount to the value of 500 
or 600 millions, as was anticipated by 
some—if a different system had been adopt- 
ed here, and the public had been guarded 
by previous inquiry, we might have realized 
a sum equal to paying a large portion of 
the interest of our national debt. He re- 
gretted we had not availed ourselves of such 
a system. He would be the last man to 
break faith with the railway proprietors ; 
but he did think the House was now in a 
condition to consider fairly whether some- 
thing better for the interests of the com- 
munity could not be done than had hitherto 
been the case. He gave his cordial sup- 
port to the appointment of the Committee; 
and he hoped the inquiry would be con- 
ducted with fairness, without any desire to 
exclude whatever information might be 
offered. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART had listened in 
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vain to the speech of his hon. Friend (Mr, 
Morrison) for reasons for the appointment 
of a fresh Committee, at least this Session, 
The House could not be too cautious jp 
exercising a watchful care over a vast in. 
terest like the railway interest; and he 
submitted that the present Motion ought 
to have emanated from the Government 
rather than from the hon. Member for In. 
verness. What was to be the object of 
the Committee? If he considered his hon. 
Friend’s short speech to-night, and his 
ample pamphlet of the other day together, 
he arrived at the object of the hon. Mem. 
ber. In the first page of his pamphlet, he 
deprecated the great evils of speculation, 
and said that something should be devised 
to check it. Was the Committee then to 
enact something to prevent speculation in 
railways? His hon. Friend propounded 
two ways of effecting this object; but, in 
his pamphlet he contradicted himself on 
this subject over and over again, for he 
said that for the purpose of checking specu- 
lation, fares must be lowered. Then, in 
another part, he said, if fares were lowered 
profits would be increased. [ Mr. Morrisoy: 
Where great traffic exists.] | Why, all 
England was a great traffic. He contended 
that railways were well and efficiently con- 
ducted ; whilst the expense of travelling 
was much less than it ever was before. He 
himself could go to his constituents, 400 
miles distant, for one-third less than he 
could ever go before railways were con- 
structed. His hon. Friend spoke of the 
cheapness of French fares; but he was 
sure if his hon. Friend referred again to 
the subject, he would find that the average 
fare was more in France than in England. 
Let them look, for example, to the London 
and Birmingham Railway as compared with 
the Paris and Rouen line. On the London 
and Birmingham line—let them take from 
London to Rugby, a distance of 84 miles, 
the fare for first-class passengers was 
14s. 6d.; for second-class 10s. ; and for 
third-class 6s. From Paris to Rouen, a 
distance of 83 miles, the fares were—first- 
class 16 francs, or 13s. 4d.; second-class 
10s. 10d.; and third-class 8s. 4d.—giving 
a preference, as regarded cheapness of 
fares, to the English line, notwithstanding 
the immense expenses to which they were 
subject before Committees of that House; 
so great were those expenses, that he be- 
lieved he was not beyond the mark when 
he said that the London and York Com- 
pany, though they had not yet got their 
Bill, had expended half a million of money. 
He thought that his hon. Friend, if he 
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reconsidered the subject, would be inclined 
to return to his first love—the English 
system. Let them adopt what was good 
in the French plan; but let them not adopt 
all that was vicious, whilst they neglected 
all that was desirable. He feared that his 
hon. Friend did not know his own mind 
upon the subject, but that he realized the 
old maxim of an old writer—Owen Felton 
—of always preferring his neighbour’s 
situation, because he saw the sunny outside 
of his neighbour’s, and the dark interior 
only of his own. 

Lord WORSLEY was hardly inclined 
to go so far as his hon. Friend (Mr. Morri- 
son), though he certainly thought that the 
present system was susceptible of great 
improvement, and that much advantage 
would result from an inquiry into the whole 
subject. The Committees upon the merits 
this Session, had decided upon not entering 
into evidence upon the traffic. No doubt 


much time had been lost last year from the 
course which was pursued with regard to 
traffic; and no doubt, in many cases, the 
evidence of traffic had been very much ex- 
aggerated ; nevertheless, he feared that if 
that consideration were excluded altogether, 
injustice in some cases might be done. He 


certainly could not for a moment think that 
there was any danger of too much money 
being expended at this time upon railways, 
for he knew that there were many difficul- 
ties in the way of their execution and prac- 
tical working; for instance, he believed 
(and the hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Sunderland would contradict him if he were 
wrong) that no carriage builders would at 
present undertake to build a single car- 
riage, except for an old-established com- 
pany, so much were they at present occu- 
pied. 

Sin G. GREY merely rose to express 
his opinion that the subject of amalgama- 
tion was one of the utmost importance. 
The attention of the Government had al- 
ready been called to the subject; and it 
was admitted on all hands that there was 
the greatest hazard in permitting vast 
amalgamations, lest the object should be 
not so much the benefit of the public, as 
the establishment of enormous monopolies. 
He was of opinion that the Report which 
had been issued on the subject, should be 
laid before every Railway Committee of 
that House. 

Sm R. PEEL inferred from the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman, that the course 
which he, as Chairman of a Railway Com- 
mittee, would take, would be in conformity 
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with the general principles of the pamphlet 
which he had written—a pamphlet which 
exhibited great research, and which directed 
the attention of the public to many points 
of railway legislation perhaps but little 
noticed before. The hon. Gentleman was 
evidently under the impression that great 
errors had been committed in the railway 
legislation of this country, and he would 
probably direct the attention of his Com- 
mittee to the two following considerations 
—Ilst, whether it might not be desirable 
to establish some tariff of prices for pas- 
sengers and goods, to which all railways 
seeking the intervention of Parliament 
should hereafter conform; and, secondly, 
whether it might not be desirable to adopt 
the French system, and to give to each 
railway company hereafter to be established 
only a qualified and temporary interest in 
the possession of the railway. In order to 
illustrate those subjects, he would probably 
lay before the Committee much important 
information connected with foreign rail- 
ways. That, however, would take a con- 
siderable time to collect and to consider, 
and what was to become of the Railway 
Bills now in progress ? which appeared to 
him to be the first subject which should 
oceupy the attention of the Committee. 
Supposing there had been errors in their 
legislation in past years, it was quite clear 
that they could now correct those errors, 
and apply new principles to new compa- 
nies seeking the intervention of Parliament; 
and it was possible also, where existing 
companies might apply to unite with others, 
that the privileges which they might claim 
under the system of amalgamation would 
be so great, that Parliament would have 
power to apply new restrictions to compa- 
nies in that position ; but would they sus- 
pend the legislation of the present Session 
till the Report of the Committee could be 
received upon that subject ? or would they 
let the Bills go on, inserting in each a 
clause subjecting the new companies to any 
regulations which Parliament might here- 
after adopt in consequence of the Report 
of the proposed Committee? If so, the 
subject of fares would be very important ; 
and another important subject would be 
with regard to the permanent interest of 
the company in their railway. Could they 
pass a Bill giving a company a permanent 
interest, and yet reserve to Parliament the 
power of interfering to limit that interest 
to any precise period? It certainly was of 
the last importance that Parliament should 
be advised as to the principle on which 
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pending legislation was to be conducted, 
otherwise he feared that great difficulties 
would present themselves. At the same 
time he gave his consent to the appoint- 
ment of the present Committee. One hon. 
Gentleman had objected that two years since 
they had passed a Bill which was usually 
looked upon as expressing the fixed opin- 
ion of Parliament with regard to railway 
legislation ; but really railway matters had 
so changed, railways were making such 
progress, such new lights had been thrown 
upon the subject, and they had so much 
experience now from other countries, that 
no reflection could be thrown upon Parlia- 
ment if they had two years since passed 
laws which were not now applicable to rail- 
way matters. Railway matters had taken 
so different a course from what was ex- 
pected two years ago, that it was very im- 
portant that. Parliament, as the guardian 
of all Her Majesty’s subjects, should have 
the fullest right to institute new inquiries, 
and to act upon the result of the inform- 
ation which would be thus obtained. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that when 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government made, at the commence- 
ment of the Session, a statement as to the 
number of Bills likely to come before Par- 
liament, and the capital which would be 
required to carry out the projected lines, 
it was to have been expected that the Go- 
vernment would bring forward some plan 
or suggestion to meet that state of things; 
and he (Lord John Russell) rather wished 
that when the Committee for which the 
right hon. Gentleman was appointed, some 
plan or some proposition should be made 
for that purpose. It did not appear, how- 
ever, that anything more had been done 
by the Government than giving a general 
direction to the Committee how to proceed 
with respect to the Bills, leaving out the 
question of the capital. It would have 
been, in his opinion, a great deal better if 
such matters had been then considered, 
than to have them now discussed. What 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated ap- 
peared to him to be rather in the nature of 
a suggestion, and he could not collect from 
it that the Government had any intention 
of bringing forward any general plan. He 
hoped, therefore, that when this Committee 
should be appointed, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would state his views with re- 
gard to the general subject to the Commit- 
tee, with a view to ascertaining the best 
course of legislation on the subject. 


The CHANCELLOR. or tuz EXCHE- 
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QUER said, that the noble Lord had ad: 


verted to two subjects, which were in them. 
selves very distinct. One was as to the 
effect which would be produced on the eir- 
culation of this country by the great amount 
of eapital which would necessarily be re. 
quired to carry out the projected lines of 
railway; and the other point was as to the 
proceedings of the Committee which had 
been appointed on the subject of railways, 
It ought to be recollected that when the 
Committee was appointed at the beginning 
of the Session, there were no less than 
800 projects involving 779,000,0001. of 
capital, which were put before the public; 
and it would be admitted that if anything 
like that amount of capital was represented 
by the projects which were brought before 
the House of Commons, it would be the 
duty of that House to take some extraor- 
dinary measure in order to prevent any 
inconvenience arising to the public, and in- 
convenience to Parliament from dealing 
with such a mass of Bills. The number of 
those Bills had been reduced one-half, and 
when that reduced number came before 
Parliament it was found that many of 
them were competing lines, and thus a 
still greater reduction of the amount of ea- 
pital to be required took place. The state 
of affairs, then, became essentially dif- 
ferent from that which was presented be- 
fore the appointment of the Committee at 
the commencement of the Session, and 
there was no longer apparent an urgent 
necessity for Parliamentary interference 
with private enterprise. Trusting, there- 
fore, to the discretion of Parliament in se- 
lecting only the proper lines; and, as 
the immense sum which at first was 
named would be no longer wanted, it was 
thought better to adopt the general prin- 
ciple of not interfering with private enter- 
prise in the outlay of capital, where such 
interference was not absolutely necessary. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
should be prepared to attend the Com- 
mittee, and lend his assistance in develop- 
ing all the facts upon which the House 
could form its judgment. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s plan appeared to be founded on his 
views of what the hon. Member thought to 
be the superior advantages of the French 
system; but there might be a great deal 
said on both sides of that question, and for 
his part he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) would go into the Committee with a 
desire to render every assistance in his 
power to the adoption of that course which 
might be best calculated to secure the 
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ublic against the effects of monopoly, 
whilst it did justice to those who had em- 
barked their capital in such speculations. 

Mr. F. T. BARING suggested that a 
very important inquiry might be made by 
the Committee immediately, whether some 
means might not be found of reducing the 
immense expense to which parties were 
put in proving the Standing Orders, and 
whether by a joint Committee of both 
Houses the necessity of proving the same 
facts twice might not be obviated. 

Mr. HORSMAN observed, that the 
carrying out of amalgamations had been 
brought forward as a cause of the reduc- 
tion of fares; but it had been shown to 
the House by one who was well acquainted 
with the subject, that so far from being 
an element in causing a reduction of fares, 
amalgamation had in some instances pro- 
duced a contrary effect; and in some cases 
an increase of fares had been put forward as 
an inducement to an amalgamation. Hehad 
listened with great pleasure to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Renfrewshire ; but 
that hon. Member had omitted some facts 
which bore very strongly on the question 
before them, and which were well worthy 
of consideration. One of the lines of rail- 


way in the south of Scotland (the Glasgow 
and Greenock) charged 13d. per mile for 
the first class, ld. for the second class, 
and 3d, for the third class, and went at 
the rate of twenty-six miles an hour ; and 
this system of low rates and speedy transit 
proved highly remunerative to the pro- 


prietors. The desire of the public to tra- 
vel quickly was strikingly exemplified in 
the case of this line; for although it had 
a formidable competition to meet in the 
steam-boats on the Clyde, and although 
they charged higher fares than were 
charged in the steamers, yet the number 
of passengers was double the number which 
went by the steamers. With respect to 
the question which arose as to the number 
of railway lines projected, and the difficulty 
of finding capital and labour to carry them 
out—there were fears on that subject so 
long ago as 1844, when the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the Member for Sunderland, 
told a Committee that he had apprehen- 
sion as to what might happen within 
the ensuing two years. The House, how- 
ever, so far from taking any precaution on 
that occasion, encouraged what was then 
called railway enterprise to such an extent, 
that it reduced the amount of deposit which 
was required to be paid from 10 per cent 
tod per cent. It would be a great misfor- 
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tune if a considerable number of lines 
should be left incomplete, from a deficiency 
of labour or money to carry them out, and 
it would prove a very serious grievance, 
above all, to the proprietors of land through 
whose estates railway lines might pass. 
If they took any course which led to such 
results, it was quite clear that they would 
do that which would be an injury not only 
to the public, but to individual proprietors 
through whose lands such unfinished lines 
might run. 

Mr. WAWN said, there was an inequa- 
lity which had not been noticed in respect 
to the competition of railways with canals. 
The railroad proprietors charged high rates 
for passengers and low rates for goods, in 
order to ruin the canals. This was an 
abuse; and if they did so with canals, 
might they not do the same with onr coast- 
ing trade, which was the nursery of our 
seamen ? 

Mr. MORRISON replied : The sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet as to the 
adoption of a tariff, and with regard to 
the propriety of making certain exceptions 
in case an uniform tariff should be adopt- 
ed, were well worthy of consideration, as 
well as the expediency of introducing the 
practice of leasing railways; and he would 
say, that it would have been of great pub- 
lic advantage if these suggestions had been 
considered by the House at an earlier pe- 
riod. What we had to complain of in this 
country was a want of system; and he 
was desirous to make an attempt to pro- 
cure the adoption of a proper system. It 
was not his intention to reply to the obser- 
vations of the hon. Members who had ad- 
dressed the House on the subject of his 
Motion; but he felt it necessary to remark, 
with respect to the ease of the Rouen 
Railroad mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Renfrewshire, that the Rouen tariff 
was established at a period when it was 
rather difficult for the Government to in- 
duce persons to undertake the construction 
of those works, and, therefore, the tariff 
was a very high one; whilst it was com- 
pared by the hon. Member with the Bir- 
mingham line, which was the lowest, or 
one of the lowest, in England. He had 
already said most distinctly that it was 
with regard to the new lines that he wished 
to introduce a new system. It was re- 
markable that the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland, or, at any rate, some hon. Gentle- 
man who had spoken during the debate, 
while approving of the principle of com- 
petition, at the same time recommended 
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amalgamation ; but if amalgamation were 
conceded by the House in the case of the 
many railway projects which were now 
under the consideration of Parliament, that 
concession would be fatal to competition. 
The subject had never been taken up pro- 
perly either by individuals or the Govern- 
ment. It should be recollected that a rail- 
way was not a substitution of a better 
thing of the same class for a worse, as the 
substitution of a fast coach for a slow one, 
but the substitution of something entirely 
new for an old mode of conveyance. He 


had no regard for the French system be- 
cause it was French, and he had referred 
to it simply because he had not the means 
of getting an example on so large a scale 
elsewhere of a low rate of fares. 

Motion agreed to. 


MUTINY BILL. 


House in Committee on the Mutiny Bill. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT moved the adoption 
of the following Clause :— 

« And whereas certain soldiers, who have here- 
tofore been duly enlisted, and who have voluntarily 
taken the Oath of Allegiance and fidelity, and are 
now receiving Her Majesty’s pay, have been sworn 
and attested; but doubts have arisen whether the 
justices before whom the said soldiers have been 
so sworn and attested were duly qualified to ad- 
minister to such soldiers the oaths prescribed by 
the several Acts passed for the punishing mutiny 
and desertion, and for the better payment of the 
army and their quarters: be it enacted, that in 
every case where any such soldier, having been 
duly enlisted, shall have been so attested and 
sworn, and shall not have claimed to be discharged 
on or before the 17th day of March, 1846, he shall 
not be entitled to his discharge by reason of such 
informality, but shall be liable to all the provi- 
sions of this Act, and of the Act passed during the 
last Session of Parliament, for the punishing mu- 
tiny and desertion, and for the better payment of 
the army and their quarters, where in force, and 
shall be entitled to the full benefit of his past ser- 
vice, and to all pay and pension in respect thereof, 
to all intents and purposes, and in like manner as 
if he had been duly attested and sworn.” 


The right hon. Gentleman remarked, that 
it was very difficult to say to what extent 
the flaw in the Act to which this clause 
referred applied to the army; but there 
was no doubt it was very considerable. He 
understood that a great proportion of those 
who had claimed their discharge from the 
Grenadier Guards had expressed a wish to 
re-enlist ; but he found that there were 
flaws of the same description in the Ar- 
tillery and Cavalry. He had also reason 
to believe that there were a great number 
who had not claimed their discharge who 
would have it in their power at any future 
time on being ordered to foreign service to 
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obtain their discharge, unless some such 
clause as this were adopted. This infor. 
mality in the attesting of recruits, there 
was every reason to believe, had indeed been 
very general—the practice having been 
handed down from sergeant to sergeant; 
he therefore hoped, that under these cir. 
cumstances the House would see the neces. 
sity of adopting the clause now proposed, 
He begged to add that there was no inten. 
tion, but the reverse, on the part of the 
Horse Guards, to take any advantage of 
the flaw in the attestations to deprive any 
soldier of his pension. 

Mr. HUME had no objection to the 
principle of the clause, as he believed that 
it merely carried out the object of the En. 
listment Act. He did not, however, like 
clauses which had a retrospective effect; 
and he would suggest, therefore, that the 
clause should only take effect from and 
after the passing of the Act. 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT observed, that if the 
alteration were postponed till the Aet 
passed, it would be an advertisement to 
the troops to examine their attestations, 
and see if they could find any flaw in them. 
There was also an alteration introduced 
into the ceremony of attestation. Were it 
to be left to sergeants, there would be an 
endless succession of such informalities as 
had lately occurred. Believing, however, 
that attestation was a necessary precau- 
tion, he proposed to continue it; but to 
provide that the magistrate signing the at- 
testation should certify that the recruit 
had enlisted in the district over which he 
had jurisdiction. 

Clauses brought up and agreed to, and 
the Bill passed through Committee. 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 

On the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, to go into Committee on the 
Marine Mutiny Bill, 

Sm C. NAPIER wished to ask, if there 
was any intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to revise the articles of war. By 
the articles of war, no man had a right to 
be punished except by sentence of a court 
martial; and yet men were constantly 
brought up for punishment without a trial. 
It was true, that at the end of the articles 
of war, there was a clause enacting that 
all crimes which were not capital should 
be punished according to the customs of 
the service. He really was ashamed to 
read this to the men. But the whole of 
the articles of war wanted revising, for the 


punishment of death was almost the only 
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one inflicted by them. Take as an instance 
the sleeping of a man on his watch, which 
was punishable by death; why, it was a 
notorious fact, that the men came on deck 
to sleep, and yet they were liable to suffer 
death for it. It was proper now, in a time 
of peace, to revise these articles of war, 
and humanise them a little; and if the Go- 
yernment did not take up the matter, he 
should think it his duty to do so. 

Mr. CORRY said, that there was no 
intention on the part of the Government to 
alter the articles of war. It was a subject 
which required to be treated with great 
delicacy. 

Mr. HUME complained that this was a 
very unsatisfactory answer. 

Mr. CORRY moved the following 
cla se :— 

“ And whereas certain marines who have here~ 
tofore been duly enlisted, and who have volun- 
tarily taken the Oath of Allegiance and fidelity, 
and are now receiving Her Majesty’s pay, have 
been sworn and attested ; but doubts have arisen 
whether the justices before whom the said marines 
have been so sworn and attested, were duly quali- 
fied to administer to such marines the oaths pre- 
scribed by the several Acts passed for the regula- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while 
on shore: be it enacted, that in every case where 
any such marine, having been duly enlisted, shalt 
have been so attested and sworn, and shall nol 
have claimed to be discharged from Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces on or before the 17th day of 
March, 1846, he shall not be entitled to his dis- 
charge by reason of such informality, but shall be 
liable to all the provisions of this Act and of the 
Act passed in the last Session of Parliament for 
the regulation of Her Majesty’s Royal Marine 
Forces while on shore, where in force, and shall be 
entitled to the full benefit of his past service, and 
to all pay and pension in respect thereof, to all in- 
tents and purposes, and in like manner as if he 
had been duly attested and sworn.” 

Mr. HUME said, that unless some as- 
surance was given that the question of the 
articles of war would be taken into consi- 
deration, he should move that the Chair- 
man report progress. 

Sir G. COCKBURN said, although the 
punishment of death was generally in- 
flieted, yet every article contained the 
proviso that any such other punishment 
might be awarded as the custom of the 
service directed; and it was usual in the 
ease of minor crimes for the captains to 
deal with them, and inflict such minor 
punishment as accorded with the nature 
and degree of the offence. If the offence 
was of a grave description, then a court 
martial decided on the punishment. 

Sm C. NAPIER had never, during the 
whole time he had been in the service, 
heard of a man who was about to be 
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punished and asked for a court martial, 
who got it. It was generally thought a 
very impertinent thing, and he got a 
heavier punishment for it. It would be 
easy to insert in the articles of war specific 
punishments for some offences, and leave 
others to be dealt with by courts martial 
and the custom of the service. He thought 
it was high time for the Admiralty to take 
the thing seriously up, and adopt some 
stringent steps to show that desertion was 
a crime. He saw men pass his house 
every day whom he knew to be deserters. 
The fact was, there was no proper system 
adopted for retaking deserters. 

Sir G. COCKBURN said, there was no 
fault with the Admiralty; for those de- 
serters who had been retaken had been 
tried by court martial and severely pun- 
ished. 

Sir C. NAPIER said, the punishments 
were too severe to have the proper effect ; 
and if something was not done to remedy 
the evil, he should feel it his duty to bring 
the subject before the House, though he 
thought it would be much better dealt 
with by the Admiralty. 

Captain LAYARD objected to the 
power which a captain in the navy pos- 
sessed of ordering a man a dozen lashes, 
without being tried by a court martial. 
There was this anomaly in the navy, that 
if a man had sold his necessaries he might 
be punished ; but if he deserted and sold 
his necessaries he could not. 

Sir G. COCKBURN contended that 
the power of punishment vested -in the 
captain, was absolutely necessary for the 
good order of the service. He objected to 
Gentlemen who knew nothing of the naval 
profession getting up and stating that this 
thing or the other ought to be done ; he 
had much rather discuss the matter with 
an experienced naval officer like the gallant 
Member opposite. 

Sir C. NAPIER said, this was a ques- 
tion which the Government would be com- 
pelled to take up before long ; and they 
could not have a better opportunity than 
the present, when there was no excitement 
on the subject. 

Cartan LAYARD said, he had just 
been informed that a captain in the navy 
could order a man four dozen lashes with- 
out the sentence of a court martial; and 
he thought that much too extensive a power 
to be vested in any one. 

Clause agreed to. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House adjourned at half-past Eleven. 
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IRISH POOR LAW—PRIVILEGE. 


The Eart of CLANCARTY said, that 
in consequence of what had passed yester- 
day evening in their Lordships’ House, 
with regard to the examination of a witness 
before the Committee on the Irish Poor 
Law, the Committee had again examined 
him, and had come to the opinion that the 
date of the document in question was an- 
terior to the sitting of the Committee, and 
that the citation to Mr. Gulson was to 
produce it suo motu, and not by order 
of the Committee. This was the sub- 
stance of what had passed before the Com- 
mittee to-day, and he should not go any 
further into the matter. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the state- 
ment of the noble Lord was satisfactory as 
far as it went, because it showed that there 
was not a requisition by the Committee, 
and a refusal to comply with it by the 
witness. He quite disagreed in what had 
been said yesterday of the irregularity of 
the discussion, for the noble Earl had been 
asked, as Chairman of the Committee, as 
to a matter which had taken place before 
them. There was nothing irregular in 
this, if their Lordships were to have any 
privileges. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY admitted 
that he ought not to have used the term 
“‘irregular.”” He did not mean it in the 
sense given to it by the noble and learned 
Lord, whom he would be the last person 
in that House to charge with being irre- 
gular. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he was 
justified in yesterday withholding any opi- 
nion condemnatory of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, by what he had since learned. 
Mr. Gulson wrote to the Poor Law Com- 
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missioners on the 12th of February, ask. 
ing their permission to make use of certain 
documents on being examined before their 
Lordships’ Committee, he being then to- 
tally ignorant whether those documents 
would or would not be called for, and de. 
siring to have them, for the purpose of 
enabling him to make his statement before 
the Committee fair, clear, and satisfactory, 
The answer he received did not for a mo- 
ment suggest that the Commissioners 
would withhold any information whatever, 
either oral or written, that their Lordships’ 
Committee or either Houses of Parliament 
might require; but contained this state. 
ment, that they (the Commissioners) did 
not conceive, without further communica- 
tion on the subject, that those documents 
should be voluntarily produced. There had, 
therefore, been no refusal on the part of the 
Commissioners to grant the required Pa- 
pers, and no obstruction to the proceed. 
ings of that House. The matter was one 
certainly which called for the instanta- 
neous interference of the House; but, on 
seeing that no obstruction had been in- 
tended, and no refusal made to any re- 
quest of their Lordships, he conceived they 
were bound as rapidly and as decidedly to 
free the parties from imputation — the 
Poor Law Commissioners as well as Mr. 
Gulson. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the best 
way to decide the question was, by pro- 
ducing the letter of Mr. Gulson and the 
Commissioners’ answer. 

The Eart of CLARE said, he believed 
there was not the slightest intention on the 
part of the Poor Law Commissioners to 
withhold any Papers or information from 
their Lordships’ Committee. 


LONDON AND YORK RAILWAY BILL. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, that the petitions of Mr. George 
Pryme, of Cambridge, and Mr. James 
Tyler, of 15, Holloway-place, Islington, 
which he had presented on the previous 
day, praying to be heard by counsel against 
this Bill, had been put into his hand on 
Monday last; but owing to his not having 
been acquainted with the Standing Orders 
on this subject, which were entirely novel 
to him, he overheld those petitions, instead 
of laying them on the Table of their Lord- 
ships’ House, three days after which they 
could have gone regularly before the 
Standing Orders Committee. The whole 
blame rested with him; and that being the 
case, the parties themselves having done 
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all that it was in their power to do, he 
hoped their Lordships would allow them 
to be heard before the Standing Orders 
Committee, which, if he had laid their pe- 
titions on the Table of the House the day, 
or even the day after, he received it, they 
would have been entitled to. He therefore 
begged leave to postpone the Motion of 
which he had given notice, for a Select 
Committee to inquire and report upon 
those two petitions, and to move that they 
be referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee on the Bill, and that leave be given 
to the petitioners to be heard againt it. 

Lorp BEAUMONT thought the course 
proposed by the noble Marquess was quite 
irregular. Such petitions should be three 
clear days on their Lordships’ Table be- 
fore they were sent to the Committee; and 
he saw no reason for giving an advantage 
to the petitioners in this case which was 
refused to others. 

Lord MONTEAGLE said, that the 
other House of Parliament, where a party 
had done all that depended on them to do, 
and that the Member to whom they for- 
warded their petition, through absence or 
some other cause, failed to present that 
petition in due time, had uniformly ex- 
tended the period not only in courtesy to 
one of its own Members, but in justice to 
the case itself. It would undoubtedly be 
a great hardship on parties who had done 
all that was necessary, if they were to be 
damnified by an accidental circumstance, 
or by neglect on the part of the Member of 
Parliament in not presenting the petition. 
If there were neglect on the part of the 
agents or the parties themselves, the case 
would be altered; but after the statement 
of the noble Marquess, he did not think 
their Lordships could refuse to grant his 
Motion. 

Eart GREY had ‘no objection to the 
Motion. He thought those parties ought 
to be heard, in order that the question 
which they sought to raise should be 
settled, viz., whether the contract deed 
now before Parliament was a good and 
valid instrument, and whether the Bill had 
been regularly introduced. He did not 
think any injury could accrue to the pro- 
moters of the Bill from having such ques- 
tions mooted. 

Lorp CAMPBELL was also of opinion, 
that, as not a shadow of blame could be 
attributed to the parties themselves, the 
right course to pursue would be that 
pointed out by the noble Marquess. 

The Earu of SHAFTESBURY was un- 
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derstood to suggest that if the noble Mar- 
quess allowed the question to stand over 
until Monday, he could then bring it re- 
gularly before the House. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
consented. 

House adjourned. 


Joseph Mason. 


en ene, 
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THE CASE OF JOSEPH MASON. 


Mr. REDHEAD YORKE, in pursu- 
ance of the Notice he had given, begged 
leave to ask the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he could give any specific 
information in respect to the return to 
England of Joseph Mason, who was sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ transportation at 
the York March Assizes, in 1843, upon a 
conviction which turned out to have been 
given in error, and which was established 
so to have been given in December, 1845? 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM, in reply, said, 
that the statement to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded had been made soon 
after the trial of Joseph Mason had taken 
place, upon the ground of the verdict 
having been erroneous. When that repre- 
sentation had been made at the Home Of- 
fice, he had at once consulted with the 
learned Judge before whom the prisoner 
had been tried, and with his counsel. In- 
formation was given to him (Sir J. Graham) 
that an alibi could be satisfactorily estab- 
lished; but he thought that it would be 
contrary to the practice of the Home Of- 
fice to enter into such an ex parte inquiry 
in that office, after a trial in open court. 
He, however, caused a strict inquiry to be 
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instituted into the allegations relating to 
the alibi; and the consequence of that in- 
quiry was, that circumstances appeared so 
strongly in favour of its truth, that he 
caused the whole information to be laid 
before the learned Judge, Mr. Justice Colt- 
man, who recommended that a free pardon 
should be granted. A free pardon had 
been transmitted accordingly to the Colony 
in the latter end of the year 1845, and 
there had been no opportunity since of re- 
ceiving an answer. He should observe, 


that in addition to the free .pardon, an 
order had been sent out that all the ex- 
penses which Mason might have incurred 
in consequence of the proceedings, toge- 
ther with the cost of his return, should be 
defrayed by the Government. 


NATIONAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION (IRELAND). 

Mr. WYSE wished to put three ques- 
tions to the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
of which he had given notice. The first 
had reference to a very important measure, 
which formed a principal feature of the 
Bill he had introduced in 1831, and had 
subsequently been strongly recommended 
in the Report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion in 1838. He meant the incorporation 
of the Board of National Education, as an 
indispensable means to enable the Board 
to exercise its functions with proper effect, 
by empowering it to take land and build 
schools in districts which, from poverty and 
other circumstances, might otherwise be 
deprived of them; and farther to improve 
and extend generally the advantages of 
education. He understood from the right 
hon. Baronet, in the course of the last Ses- 
sion, that that desirable object would be 
immediately and fully carried into effect. 
His second question was directed to an 
subject of hardly less moment—the efficient 
provision for a higher scale of elementary 
education, immediately above the ordinary 
elementary school; and this also had been 
guaranteed by the Government during the 
last Session, by a promise to establish 
forthwith, through the intervention of the 
Board of Education, thirty-two model 
schools, distributed through the several 
counties of Ireland. The object to which 
his third question had relation was, espe- 
cially under the present and future cireum- 
stances of Ireland, in no wise inferior in 
its influence on the social and moral cha- 
racter of the people, or of less consequence 
than either of the others: he referred to 
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the establishment and encouragement of 
agricultural schools and colleges. He 
wished to see not only such institutions 
founded by the Board, but also encouraged 
by grants and advice, whenever they de. 
served it by their management, and bene- 
fits, though originating from individuals, 
He knew of more than one which might on 
such grounds fairly claim assistance from 
the Government and Legislature. He need 
not go farther than an institution at Esker, 
in Galway, an agricultural college, found. 
ed by the very rev. Dr. Smyth, head of 
the Dominicans, whom to mention was to 
praise for his intelligent zeal and benevo- 
lence, and who stated in a letter that he 
was actively engaged at that moment in 
the laudable undertaking, employing not 
less than one hundred persons in draining 
and reclaiming the neighbouring bogs and 
morasses, and coming forward like a true 
Christian clergyman with his own exer- 
tions and funds—an example to all others, 
lay or clerical—to meet the present dis- 
tress, and to check the threatened calamity 
of disease in his neighbourhood. Thinking 
that such efforts, for every reason, merited 
aid and countenance from every Govern- 
ment, to say nothing of their ulterior influ. 
ence on agricultural skill and knowledge, 
and on the moral and religious character 
and conduct of the people, he did wish, he 
confessed, to ascertain how far the Govern- 
ment had anticipated, or were willing to 
follow out, his suggestion. He would, 
therefore, without further preamble, ask 
the right hon. Baronet the three questions 
referred to, in the words in which they 
stood on the Paper :—1. Whether the in- 
corporation of the Board of National 
Education in Ireland, promised to be 
granted by the Government during the 
last Session, had been yet carried into 
effect ?—2, Whether any measures, and 
what, had been taken to establish the thirty- 
two model schools promised to be estab- 
lished by the Government in the course of 
the last Session ?—3. Had any measures, 
and what, been taken by the Board of 
National Education, or by any branch of 
the Government, to establish, maintain, 
assist, or otherwise promote, agricultural 
schools or colleges, in Ireland ? 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM, in reply to the 
first question, stated that he had the satis- 
faction of being enabled to inform the hon. 
Gentleman and the House, that the char- 
ter of incorporation for the Board of Na- 
tional Edueation in Ireland had been 
issued on the 7th of August last; and as 
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the absence of that act of incorporation 
was the only obstacle which had existed to 
prevent the establishment of the thirty- 
two model schools alluded to by the hon. 
Member for Waterford, and to which his 
second question referred, he believed that 
that would be a sufficient answer to that 
question. As soon as he received the Re- 

rt upon the subject, he would lay it upon 
the Table. As to the third question, he 
assured the right hon. Member that the 
important subject had not escaped the at- 
tention of Government. 


THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
On the Motion, that the Order of the 
Day for the further consideration of the 
Customs and Corn Importation Report be 


read, 

Mr. BORTHWICK rose, in pursuance 
of the notice he had given, to propose 
a question to the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government; 
and he trusted the House would, in consi- 
deration of the very great importance of 
the subject, allow him to make a few ob- 
servations in explanation of the nature of 
the question he intended to put. At the 


beginning of the present Session of Parlia- 


ment Her Majesty was graciously pleased, 
from the Throne, to express her regret, 

“That the conflicting claims of Great Britain 
and the United States, in respect to the territory 
on the North-western coast of America, although 
they had been made the subject of repeated nego- 
tiation, still remained unsettled.” 


And the Queen added— 


“That it was Her Majesty’s purpose to continue 
all such efforts as might be consistent with na- 
tional honour to bring the question to an early 
and peaceful termination,” 


It was impossible to select words more 
worthy of a powerful Sovereign when ad- 
dressing Her Parliament, or more worthy 
of the Parliament of the great country to 
whom those words were addressed, than 
those he had just read to the House. The 
House cordially and entirely sympathized 
with the Government, both in the an- 
nouncement of the fact, and in the mea- 
sures which they were prepared to take 
for effecting a peaceable termination of 
this question. Up to this moment, the 
House and the country had yielded to Her 
Majesty’s Government a silent but entire 
confidence in carrying out these measures. 
It was not his purpose to disturb that si- 
lenee, or to intimate in the slightest de- 
gree a diminution of that confidence ; but 
it was impossible to conceal the fact that 
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although the House had appreciated and 
fully understood the spirit in which Her 
Majesty’s Government had been acting, 
yet on the other side of the Atlantic there 
did exist a misguided and ignorant party 
which had put upon the words used by 
Her Majesty, and the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the Government in that House, 
and also upon what had occurred else- 
where, a construction the very opposite to 
that which those words and proceedings 
were intended to bear. There were those” 
who thought that the absence of bluster 
and bravado indicated the presence of timi- 
dity and fear. Such was the construction 
which had been put upon the words of Her 
Majesty’s speech from the Throne, and 
the subsequent proceedings of Her Govern- 
ment, by those who were called the war 
party in America, It was certainly true 
that words had been used in the course of 
a recent debate, which rather tended, than 
otherwise, to confirm the interpretation to 
which he had referred, It was, therefore, 
time that England should distinctly make 
known to the war party in America, as it 
was known to all the world already, except 
to that party, that while England was ready 
to make every such effort for the main- 
tenance of peace, as was consistent with 
her honour and her rights, yet she only 
deprecated war in this instance, inasmuch 
as any war in which this country was en- 
gaged could not but seriously interfere 
with the progress of human civilization; 
and that it was in this respect and in no 
other that this country and the House de- 
precated a war with the United States. 
It was high time, in his opinion, that some 
such expression of feeling on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government should be distinctly 
made in the House of Commons. It would 
do more than any diplomatic negotiation 
towards the maintenance of that peace, so 
desirable to be maintained, between this 
country and America. He had preferred* 
asking a question to making a Motion, 
because he thought it was not a subject 
caleulated for discussion in a public as- 
sembly like that; and because he enter- 
tained a hope, from what had occurred 
elsewhere, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would grant the Papers without any Mo- 
tion; he should therefore simply ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it were the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
present to this House copies or extracts 
of any correspondence which may have 
passed between the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Her Majesty’s Minis- 
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ter at Washington, in relation to the Ore- 
gon Territory. 

Sir R. PEEL: Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think it necessary to make any observation 
on the general subject to which the hon. 
Gentleman has referred. I think any ex- 
planation to be wholly unnecessary, be- 
cause I am perfectly convinced that the 
expressions used by Her Majesty in Her 
gracious Speech from the Throne, and the 
expressions used by public men in this 
House and elsewhere, of either political 
party, have not been misconstrued in the 
United States. I do not think that there 
would be any public advantage, in the pre- 
sent state of the differences existing be- 
tween this country and the United States 
as to the Oregon territory, in making any 
communication to this House; and it is not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to make any such communication. At the 
same time the Executive Government of 
the United States, having a distinct pro- 
position to make to the other branches of 
the Legislature of that country, have made 
a communication to the Legislature, con- 
taining certain notes that have passed be- 
tween Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Pakenham. 
And although I should not have thought it 
necessary to lay those documents before 
this House, still as they have been made 
public, it may be thought necessary by the 
House, for the sake of authenticating those 
documents, that they should be produced ; 
I therefore shall have no objection to lay 
these communications, to which publicity 
has already been given, before the House. 
We have no proposition to make to the 
Legislature on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government concerning the present ques- 
tions pending between the United States 
and this country, the negotiations about 
which have not yet been brought to a con- 
clusion. It is quite unusual to lay official 
despatches before the House, or to make 
communications respecting negotiations 
that have not been brought to a conclusion. 
But, certainly, since those communications 
have been made public, it may be right 
for this House to ascertain whether they 
are authentic or not; and although Her 
Majesty’s Government do not intend, of 
their own Motion, to lay them before the 
House, yet, if the House itself wishes that 
they should be produced, I am ready to 
comply with that wish. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I wish to state, 
so far as I am concerned, I have no wish 
to ask for any Papers until the right hon. 
Gentleman can state that the negotiations 
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have reached such a point, whether ‘satig. 
factory or unsatisfactory, as to induce him 
to think that the time is arrived when the 
Papers relating to those negotiations should 
be laid before the House. If the right hon, 
Gentleman withholds these Papers, I can 
only say that I shall not press nor ask for 
them until the whole negotiations shall 
have been completed, and until then | 
shall give no opinion upon the subject. 


THE CORN LAW. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL: I wish, on 
this occasion to ask the right hon. Gentle. 
man a question with respect to the course 
to be pursued with the Bill for the repeal 
of the Corn Law. Eight weeks have now 
elapsed since Her Majesty made Her Gra- 
cious Speech from the Throne. The right 
hon. Gentleman, after making his first 
statement of the measure he intended to 
bring forward, allowed a fortnight for its 
consideration, before any discussion of it 
was called for. Three weeks were then 
engaged in a preliminary discussion; and 
after that the Bill was introduced. It does 
seem to me, therefore, that after so much 
discussion, the right hon. Gentleman would 
be perfectly justified in doing that which 
he declared it was his intention to do, 
namely, to go on with the discussion of that 
Bill, from day to day, until the measure 
should be brought to a close. I should 
have thonght it unnecessary to mention 
this, had it net been that another right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, stated, in answer toa 
question put to him the other evening, 
that it was his intention, on the first day 
after the second reading of the Corn Bill, 
to propose the first reading of the Bill for 
the Protection of Life in Ireland. Now, I 
could very well understand how, if it was 
thought that the Corn Bill was of sueh ur- 
gency that all other measures should be 
postponed to it, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have postponed this measure 
relating to Ireland, and have gone on with 
the Corn Bill until it was finally disposed 
of. But such I do not understand to be 
the intention of the right hon. Gentleman; 
and such being the case, I think the pass- 
ing of that Bill will not be hastened a 
single day by the postponement of the Bill 
for altering the Corn Law. And on other 
grounds, I think there will be great ineon- 
venience from longer delaying this measure. 
If the third reading of the Corn Bill have 
to be postponed for the first reading of the 
Irish Bill, that third reading might have 
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taken place during the time that the first 
reading of the Irish Bill would otherwise 
take up; and the effect will only be further 
to delay the second reading of the Irish 
Bill; so that no time will be gained in the 
passing of that Bill to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department attaches great import- 
ance. I wish therefore to express my hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury will adhere to the 
regulation which he stated he should adopt. 
Certainly I do not complain, with reference 
either to the promoters of the measure, or 
those who oppose it, of any delay that has 
taken place: But I think there has been 
so full and sufficient a discussion of the 
measure, as to call upon the right hon. 
Gentleman, without any risk of being 
charged with hastening on the measure 
with undue precipitancy to proceed at once 
from the second reading to the Committee 
on the Bill. 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, I can assure the 
noble Lord that I never felt greater anx- 
iety with regard to the progress of a mea- 
sure, than I do with regard to the pro- 
gress of the Corn Bill. I have received 
communications from many parts of the 


country, from those even who are adverse 
to the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
earnestly desiring that some decision on 


the Corn Bill should be come to. In the 
first place, there are many who feel that, 
on account of the state of the crop in this 
country, there would be the greatest ad- 
vantage in having free access to that corn 
which is now in bond, in order that it may 
be mixed with the corn of this country 
which is not in a state for making the 
finest flour. And on that account, on ac- 
count of the peculiar state of our harvest, 
there is especial inconvenience in delaying 
the decision of Parliament with regard to 
the duties which shall attach to foreign 
corn ; because it is quite clear that, in the 
expectation that foreign corn will be ad- 
mitted at a duty of 4s. instead of 18s. that 
no foreign corn will be taken out of bond. 
That has a most material effect upon the 
demand for our own donfestic produce ; 
and, in point of fact, for some weeks past, 
there has been less corn sold in those towns, 
the markets of which determine the aver- 
age that regulate duty, than has been the 
case, I believe, at any former period. 
Independently of these considerations it 
must be borne in mind that the Resolutions 
respecting all the Customs Duties having 
been reported to this House, the Treasury 
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has, in conformity with the established 
usage, directed the Customs to permit all 
articles included in the Tariff to be admit- 
ted at the new rate of duty. Consequently, 
at the present period, all the articles which 
compete with the great manufactures of 
this country are now admitted at a low 
duty. A bond having been taken from 
the parties that they will abide the ulti- 
mate decision of Parliament, with reference 
to these duties—all foreign articles of ma- 
nufacture connected with the linen, with 
the woollen, and with the cotton manufac- 
tures—all foreign articles, almost without 
exception, are admitted under that Trea- 
sury order at a duty of ten per cent; and 
many articles connected with agriculture— 
all cattle, for instance—are, under that 
Treasury order, admitted duty free. That 
constitutes another very urgent reason why 
the decision of Parliament with regard to 
the Corn Laws should be pronounced at as 
early a period as possible. If it is pro- 
nounced at an early period, of course there 
will be no difficulty in enforcing the bond 
that has been given to pay the higher 
duties. But, the longer the time that 
elapses between this freedom from duty, 
or this reduction of duty, and that period 
when, if higher duties be demanded, 
they must be required from the parties, 
the greater will be the embarrassment 
caused, and the greater will be the diffi- 
culty of enforcing the payment of these 
higher duties. On those grounds, I am 
certainly most anxious that we should pro- 
ceed with all expedition consistent with due 
deliberation on the Corn Laws; and it cer- 
tainly it is my intention, so far as the mea- 
sures of Government are concerned, to 
postpone every question which ean possi- 
bly be postponed, which might interfere 
with the progrees of the Corn Bill. But, 
then, we are in this position with respect 
to a Bill of very great importance which 
has been sent down from the other House 
—a Bill, the introduction of which nothing 
could justify but an urgent necessity, in 
the opinion of Her Majesty,s Government, 
that some extraordinary law should at once 
be passed. If we took no step whatever 
with regard to this Bill—and I apprehend 
it is not impossible even for us not to read 
this Bill a first time till after the Corn Bill 
has been disposed of—but I confess it 
would be a very unusual proceeding, when 
a Bill has been sent down to us from the 
other House, to postpone all proceedings 
on it whatever for some weeks. I am, 
therefore, compelled to take this course; 
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but I take it with considerable reluctance. 
I propose—adhering to the arrangement 
that was made on another night—I propose 
to take the second reading of the Corn 
Bill on Monday next. After the second 
reading of the Corn Bill, I think it would 
be right that the House should have the 
opportunity of expressing an opinion upon 
the first reading of the Bill for the Preven- 
tion of the crime of Assassination in Ireland. 
But I should not propose that any other 
stage of that Bill should interfere with the 
progress of the Corn Bill. I should pro- 
pose, therefore, to fix the first reading of 
the Bill for the Prevention of Assassination 
on Friday next. It is possible the debate 
on the second reading of the Corn Bill 
may terminate on Thursday; but if it 
should not—if the anticipation of my noble 
Friend, that the debate will proceed till 
Friday, and then terminate, should be 
realized—in that case, I should propose, 
certainly, that the continued debate on the 
Corn Bill should have precedence over the 
first reading of the Irish Bill; and it would 
be necessary, in that case, to fix the first 
reading of the Irish Bill for the Monday 
following. But as it is possible that the 
debate on the Corn Bill may terminate on 


Thursday, I will now fix it for Friday, with 
the distinct understanding that the first 
reading of the Irish Bill shall not in- 
terfere with the second reading of the 


Corn Bill, though I think it possi- 
ble that that debate may not terminate 
till Friday night. As I have stated, I 
yield the precedence to the first reading 
of this Bill with great reluctance ; because 
I am convinced that it is of very great im- 
portance to all parties—I do not say that 
the Bill should pass, but that the ultimate 
decision of the House upon the subject 
should be known. We all know that trade 
is affected to the utmost extent by the un- 
certainty that prevails. I should have 
thought it contrary to all usage, and of 
course inconsistent with the great impor- 
tance of the subject, to have adopted any 
other plan; and I have suggested that 
course which appeared to me, upon the 
whole, to be most consistent with the pub- 
lic interest. 


METROPOLITAN TERMINI OF RAILWAYS. 

Sir R. PEEL: May I be allowed to add 
a few words on another subject? I said 
yesterday, that I would to-day give notice 
of the course which will be taken on Mon- 
day with regard to the proposal of my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Lancashire 
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(Mr. W. Patten), as to those railway ter. 
mini which it is proposed to place either 
within the metropolis or immediately 
adjoining it. I find that the debate has 
been adjourned until Monday, and there. 
fore there is some difficulty in my giving 
any notice on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but it will probably suffice if 
I state that Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to act on the recommendation of 
the Committee of which the hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. W. Patten) is the chairman; 
and on Monday next, on the resumption 
of the debate, it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to acquiesce in that 
Motion, and to advise Her Majesty to ap- 
point a Royal Commission for the purpose 
of considering that important question— 
namely, the manner in which those railway 
projects having their termini in the metro- 
polis shall be dealt with. 


CUSTOMS AND CORN IMPORTATION 
REPORT. 

The Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Question that the 
House do agree with the Committee on the 
Resolution respecting Timber, being read, 

The Marquess of WORCESTER spoke 
as follows: I will not trouble the House 
long, but I am desirous of stating the rea- 
sons which compel me to oppose the pre- 
sent Resolution. I am anxious to accept 
the challenge thrown out by the right hon. 
Gentleman the other evening, whether the 
interests of the producer, as well as those 
of the consumer, have or have not been 
benefited by the reduced duties of the Ta- 
riff. Now, for this purpose, I will take the 
first four years immediately preceding the 
late Tariff, and the four years which have 
passed since that time, and I find that in 
the years 1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
according to Prince’s Price Current, whieh, 
I believe, is considered in these matters as 
good an authority as the Gazette, that the 
average price of timber was 5l. lls. I 
will pass by the year of the Tariff, for 
that was naturally a year of great stagna- 
tion and uncertainty, but in that year the 
price was 51. 5s. I then come to the 
years 1843, 1844, 1845, and 1846, and I 
find that in January last the price had 
fallen to 41. 18s. 43d. being a difference and 
deficiency of 12s. 73d. Another reason 
why these reduced duties must injure the 
producer of timber is to be derived from 
the free importations now permitted, of tam 
leather. In consequence of the increas 
importation of that article, the demand for 
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bark decreases, and a serious injury is in 
that indirect way inflicted upon the timber 
trade. But, in my opinion, it is the duty 
of the House to look not only to the home 
but to the colonial producer ; and I invite 
its attention, while I briefly state the recent 
changes which have been made in the dif- 
ferential duties between colonial and foreign 
timber. Previously to the Tariff of 1842, 
the duty upon Baltic timber was 55s., and 
the cost of conveyance was 55s. also. 
The duty upon the timber of Canada was 
10s., and so there was at that time a dif- 
ferential duty of no less than 45s. in fa- 
vour of the colonial producer. But in the 
year 1842 the duty upon Baltic timber 
was reduced from 55s. to 30s., and in 1843 
there was another reduction to 25s. The 
Canadian timber was also reduced from 
10s. to 1s., and consequently there was 
left only a protective duty of 24s. It is 
now proposed to reduce the duty upon fo- 
reign timber from 25s. to 20s., and that 
in 1847 there shall be a still further reduc- 
tion to 15s. So there will only be a pro- 
tective duty of 14s. I trust also that the 


House will not forget that the carrying 
trade of Canadian timber is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of British merchants, and 


that it almost exclusively employs British 
seamen; and that, on the other hand, at 
least five-sixths of the Baltic timber trade is 
carried on by Prussians, Russians, Danes, 
Swedes, by all the nations which lie upon 
the Baltic. I believe it is caleulated that 
in the Baltic timber trade there are em- 
ployed 32,900 seamen, and of that amount 
the number of Englishmen is only 6,505. 
Are we then, I ask, to legislate for the 
benefit of the Prussians and the Swedes, 
for the benefit of the nations that lie upon 
the Baltic, or for the benefit of English- 
men? And how are the shipowners of 
Great Britain to contend against such odds 
as these? The hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton said, the other evening, that, if 
any foreigners were to come into this House, 
they would be astonished at the course pur- 
sued by the Gentlemen who occupy these 
benches ; but I say that if any foreigners 
were to come here, they would be more 
astonished at the course pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in protecting foreign 
consumers, and in levying heavy taxes on 
their own countrymen. The course pur- 
sued by the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, and the hon. Member for Stockport, 
has been true, and firm, and honest—con- 
sistent with the feelings they have ex- 
pressed for years; but I confess I do not 
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understand the course of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I cannot understand achange 
which suddenly occurs during winter time. 
I do not see any reason why Iler Majesty’s 
Ministers should have reduced these duties, 
when the price of timber is now lower than 
it was last year; and seeing no reason for 
the reduction, but, on the contrary, believ- 
ing that the reduction will operate most 
injuriously towards the interests of this 
country, I beg to move that ‘‘ the words 
of the present Resolution be omitted.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the question be- 
fore the House, is whether the House will 
agree to the proposed Resolution. If the 
noble Lord intends to oppose the Resolu- 
tion, his proper course will be simply to 
negative the Resolution. 

The Marquess of WORCESTER: I 
beg, then, to state, that I shall give a most 
decided negative to the present Resolution. 

Mr. H. HINDE certainly had expected 
that, after the noble Lord had stated his 
objections to the course of the Government, 
some Member of the Treasury bench would 
have risen to explain the reasons which 
induced the Government to propose so great 
an alteration in the duties on timber. It 
could hardly be that they underrated its 
importance, or that, having established the 
general principles of free trade, they felt 
that they could not omit this particular 
article. He would rather have postponed 
the remarks he wished to make until after 
the explanation of the Minister had been 
given; but he did not wish the ILouse to 
go to a division without stating the‘grounds 
upon which he intended to oppose the Re- 
solution. He had had the misfortune to 
differ from the Government in all the re- 
ductions they had made. He believed that 
the scheme of the Government, though it 
might be well-intentioned, would prove a 
futile attempt to promote the general wel- 
fare by inflicting an injury upon every 
interest in detail. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment prided themselves upon being sup- 
ported in this Resolution by the shipowners 
of the country; but he really did not see 
why such weight should be attached to the 
opinion of those shipowners, when upon a 
former occasion they had petitioned the 
House to an exactly opposite effect. It 
might perhaps be, that change of opinion 
without cause assigned found favour with 
Her Majesty’s Government. A _ fellow- 
feeling made men wondrous kind; and a 
close sympathy might exist between a 
changeable Government and the changeable 
petitioners. He did not dispute the respec- 
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tability of the shipowners who had signed 
the petitions in favour of this Resolution ; 
but the House was under a very wrong 
impression if they supposed that the peti- 
tioners represented the general feeling of 
the whole body of shipowners. He did 
not presume himself to say what was the 
feeling of the whole body of shipowners ; 
but this he did say, that those who had 
petitioned in favour of the reduction of 
duties formed a very small part of the en- 
tire shipping interest. The Government, 
however, were labouring under a great 
error if they supposed that these petitioners 
had become disciples of free trade. It was 
no such thing. They considered themselves 
as the first victims of free trade; they had 
for years suffered from its effects; and they 
had not obtained the sympathy of their 
fellow countrymen. They, therefore, had 
felt the not unnatural desire that others 
should be treated in the same manner as 
that in which they had been treated. He 
would refer to two passages from the peti- 
tion presented the other night with great 
pomp by the right hon. Baronet from the 
shipowners of Sunderland. The right hon. 
Baronet would have exercised a sounder 
discretion if he had not moved that the 


petition be printed; for though its prayer 
was in his favour, its reasoning was against 


him. The petition stated that since the 
reciprocity treaties they had been unpro- 
tected ; and that, therefore, they did not 
think themselves called upon to support 
protection to others. They did not deny 
that protection to some interests was ne- 
cessary; but they felt the not unnatural 
desire to retaliate upon others for the 
treatment they had themselves received. 
The change, in the opinion of these peti- 
tioners, had been more recent even than 
that of the right hon. Gentleman; for he 
was convinced that last January every one 
of them would have signed a petition with 
an opposite prayer. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had laid upon the Table certain 
Returns to show that the prosperity of the 
shipping interest had been increased by the 
Tariff of 1842; but never had Papers 
more wofully disappointed the object of 
their producer. He would not trouble the 
House with any other figures than those 
taken from the Papers of the right hon. 
Baronet himself. He would take a series 
of years, both before and after the Tariff, 
and show the effect which the Tariff had 
had upon the prosperity of the timber trade. 
First, with regard to British tonnage, his 
figures would show that instead of an in- 
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crease caused by the operation of the 
Tariff, the previous regular progressive 
increase had fallen off since 1842. In the 
two years preceding 1842, the increase of 
British shipping had been 621,881 tons, 
or at the rate of 213 per cent per annum, 
But, in 1843, the shipping amounted to 
3,619,000 tons; and in 1844, to 3,637,000 
tons; the increase having only been 17,38] 
tons, or 13 per cent. Thus, the remark. 
able fact was, that whereas for the two 
years preceding the alteration in the Tariff 
the rate of increase in our shipping had 
been 213 per cent; for the two years fol- 
lowing that alteration, the rate of increase 
had only been 13 per cent. He would now 
call attention to the Returns of entries 
inwards and outwards, of British and fo- 
reign vessels, engaged in our foreign and 
colonial trade, in 1832 and 1845, which 
were as follows :— 
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TONS. 
1832 British vessels entered inwards 1,936,846 
Foreign 561,047 
1845 British ............ccccceeee eee ceeces 3,069,853 
— Foreign 1,353,739 


It hence appeared that the British tonnage 
inwards had increased during this period, 
1,733,000 tons ; while the foreign tonnage 
had advanced by 791,688 tons. The in- 
crease in the British shipping thus had 
been only at the rate of 90 per cent ; while 
the increase in the foreign shipping had 
been at the rate of 140 per cent. In 1838 
the British tonnage was to the foreign as 
34 to 1; in 1845 it was, as compared with 
the foreign only, as less than 2 to 1. The 
Returns of vessels cleared outwards pre- 
sented a similar result, being as follows:— 
1832 British vessels cleared 
OutWATdS ...........0eee eee 

— Foreign 
1845 British Appere 
—— Foreign ............0000e0e0 


1,637,093 tons, 
466,333 “ 

. 2,947,257 “ 

1,361,940 “ 


Hence it appeared that the British shipping 
cleared outwards during this period had 
increased by 310,000 tons; while the fo- 
reign shipping had increased by 895,000 
tons. The former had increased only at 
the rate of 80 per cent; the foreign at the 
rate of more than 190 per cent. In 1832 
the British tonnage cleared outwards had 
been to the foreign as three to one; in 
1845, it was to the foreign only as less 
than one and a half to one. There had 
certainly been an increase in the British 
tonnage during this period to a consider- 
able amount. But then it should be borne 
in mind that our trade had at that time 
been greatly extended; and what he was 
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arguing was, that British shipping had not 
had its fair share in the carriage of the 
augmented amount of merchandise. The 
figures he had quoted, however, though 
their result was lamentable enough, did not 
by any means display the full extent of the 
unfortunate truth on this subject; for in 
the accounts of British vessels and tonnage 
entered both inwards and outwards, were 
included large numbers and amounts for 
steam vessels, which carried but small 
cargoes, and the number of whose voyages 
caused them to form a most undue propor- 
tion of the whole. In 1841, the whole 
number of steam vessels belonging to 
the United Kingdom was 791; tonnage 
95,796 tons ; and in that year there were 
“entered outwards ’’ 17,318 steam vessels, 
the tonnage of which were represented at 
the enormous amount of 3,264,000 tons ! 
So that these 791 steam vessels, by the 
frequent repetition of their respective 
voyages, were swelled into an apparent 
aggregate of upwards of 17,000; and their 
united tonnage figured at the astounding 
total of more than 3,000,000 tons. Such 
was the nature and value of the returns 
relied on by the Government on the sub- 
ject. He trusted he had said enough to 
show, that it was not because the ship- 
owners had flourished under the free-trade 
measures, that they now petitioned the 
House to proceed in a similar course of 
legislation ; but it was because they be- 
lieved that for them free trade had done its 
worst, and because they hoped that by its 
more general application to other classes— 
however those other interests might be in- 
juriously affected—some benefit might ul- 
timately result to their own interest. True, 
timber would be cheaper by the Govern- 
ment measure; and it might be imagined 
that the shipowner would have an interest 
in that cheapness. It had been stated that 
the amount of duty paid for timber used in 
shipbuilding, formed only five per cent of 
the entire amount imported. When he had 
recently read that statement, he was met 
by a cheer, the import of which he under- 
stood to be this: that though the ship- 
owner would not benefit by having foreign 
and colonial timber cheapened, he would 
benefit by having the price of home timber 
reduced. If the shipowner did so benefit, 
it was obviously at the expense of the pro- 
ducer at home. But what encouragement 
would there be to the raising of supplies of 
timber at home, fitted for the shipbuilding 
of this country? And in the prospect of 
4 war particularly, would it be wise or pru- 
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dent, or politic, to be dependent on foreign 
States for the requisite supply of so vital 
and essential an element in our maritime 
and commercial greatness? The ground, 
however, on which perhaps the determina- 
tion of the Government to reduce the dis- 
criminatory duties on timber was most to 
be regretted, was on account of the effect 
which this policy would have on our rela- 
tions with our Colonies. He had heard 
with approbation the sentiment expressed 
by the Government, as to their determina- 
tion, on the part of this country, to main- 
tain a firm attitude in respect to the United 
States on the Oregon question. But he 
believed if this measure were carried, not 
only would it be unnecessary on our behalf 
to contest the Oregon territory, but that 
we might safely make a present of Canada 
to the United States at once. It would 
appear that Ministers were actuated almost 
by hostile feelings towards our Colonies. 
The Government had already by their Corn 
Law measure proposed to take away the 
advantage given to Canada so recently as 
1842, in respect to the importation of 
Canadian corn, and appeared really to have 
conferred that boon upon the Colony en- 
tirely for the wanton pleasure of imme- 
diately withdrawing it. The benefit which 
Canada had derived from the Corn Law 
discriminations between her grain and that 
of foreign countries had not been incon- 
siderable. Great quanties of Canadian corn 
had, within the last two years, been im- 
ported into this country, and 1,500,000 
ewt. of Canadian manufactured flour. This 
important and increasing trade it was pro- 
posed now suddenly to destroy; and, simul- 
taneously with that, to ruin the timber 
trade of this Colony. He deeply regretted 
that the Government should have been be- 
trayed into such a course of policy. Still 
more deeply should he regret to see the 
House betrayed into an approval of it. He 
was reluctant to intrude further upon their 
attention, but would ere he sat down ven- 
ture to propose one question, which, he 
hoped, any Gentleman who might rise on 
the part of the Government would attempt 
to answer, namely, ‘‘ If we carried out free 
trade to its full extent, of what use would 
be our Colonies ?”” He knew it had often 
been asserted on the benches opposite, that 
our Colonies were incumbrances; but he 
little expected ever to hear such a doctrine 
propounded on the part of Ministers, still 
less to find it carried into operation in their 
measures. But of this he was sure, that 
such measures must inevitably lead to such 
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results as that the Colonies must become 
eventually a burden only, and not a benefit. 
For these reasons he should cordially sup- 
port the proposition of the noble Lord. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, that his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down, commenced 
his observations by recommending to the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, a course which would 
have evinced much sounder discretion than 
moving that the petition from the ship- 
owners should be printed; and he went on 
to say that these petitioners had changed 
their opinions, and that he believed that if 
they were asked to sign a petition, before 
the present measure had been announced 
to Parliament, they would have retained 
their former opinions, and would have signed 
a petition quite in opposition to the present 
measure. Why, did not his hon. Friend 
perceive that if gentlemen largely engaged 
in the shipping interests had changed their 
opinions, and had come forward solemnly 
to record that change of opinion, did he 
not see that everybody must necessarily 
attach increased force to that statement 
from a change in their opinions? If that 
had been done by gentlemen, not from 
their own convictions, but because Her 
Majesty’s Government had announced the 
measure, did he not perceive the natural 
conclusion which that change led to? 
Did he not perceive how great the confi- 
dence must be on the part of those com- 
mercial gentlemen in those who proposed 
this measure, if on no better ground they 
thought it worth while to come forward in 
the face of Parliament and the country to 
withdraw opinions, which on former occa- 
sions they had solemnly recorded? Let 
him ask his hon. Friend, before he advised 
sounder discretion to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, what he would think of the discretion 
of an hon. Gentleman, who being en- 
trusted with a different petition, moved that 
it be printed, when that petition contained 
a statement of this kind? Referring to 
1842 it said, that petitions were presented 
to the Government and the Legislature 
by these very same parties, then, as now, 
purporting to be persons connected and 
conversant with the shipping interest. It 
recites that by those parties it was then 
universally contended, that the reduction 
of the discriminating duty to 25s. would 
eventually cause a transfer of a considerable 
portion of the timber trade from the Colo- 
nies to the timber-growing countries in the 
north of Europe. Another statement con- 
tained in it was, that the Shipowners’ Asso- 
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ciation of Liverpool were of opinion that a 
reduction of discriminating duty on foreign 
timber to below 30s. was absolutely incon- 
sistent with the shipping interests engaged 
in the Colonial timber trade. It also stated 
that it was indisputable that any reduction 
of the duty on foreign timber below 25s, 
would have disastrous effects on British 
navigation, while many contemplated most 
injurious consequences if it were reduced 
below 30s.; and some were apprehensive 
of dangerous results unless the duty of 
45s. was exacted. Now, these Gentlemen 
set forth these opinions, as having been 
the opinions on which they insisted in 
1842; they candidly admitted that not 
one of these expectations had been in the 
smallest degree verified, while all their 
experience in the interval had been on the 
opposite side. And what did they con- 
clude by saying? Why, they manfully 
avowed that notwithstanding their expe- 
rience, in spite of the facts, they stoutly 
adhered to their opinions. And this was 
the petition which, in the exercise of his 
diseretion, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle had moved for and had printed 
with the Votes. Now, without meaning any 
disrespect to them, or his hon. Friend, 
he would submit to the House and the 
country whether, on their own evidence, the 
balance of sound discretion would be found 
in favour of them and his hon. Friend, 
or in favour of those who, concurrently 
with experience and in deference to facts, 
thought fit to change their opinions, 
and of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), who had been entrusted with their 
petition which he thought sufficiently re- 
markable to be entitled to the special 
notice of the House of Commons. What 
was the evidence on which they altered 
their opinions ? His hon. Friend said that 
these shipowners being the first victims of 
free trade, came forward with their petition 
for the purpose of saving others from a 
similar calamity. The shipowners the vie- 
tims of free trade! His hon. Friend invented 
all sorts of reasons why the House should 
not draw from the change of tonnage from 
1842 to 1845, which amounted to nearly a 
million tons, the obvious inference to which 
it was entitled. His hon. Friend argued 
that because British vessels had increased 
at a lower rate than others, that was 
proof of the decline of our trade. Why, 
whata rule by which to institute comparison! 
If a man who had only one ship bought 
another, he increased his number 100 per 
cent; the owner of one hundred vessels 
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must buy to the number of two hundred 
before he could have a proportionate in- 
crease to the other. We had increased 
between 900,000 and 1,000,000 tons; 
while in the aggregate all foreign ships had 
increased between 300,000 and 400,000. 
He was now speaking from an official ac- 
count of the number of British and foreign 
vessels entered inwards and outwards in 
the respective years. They had increased 
from 974,392 tons in 1842, to 1,353,735 
in 1845; and we from 2,680,838 to 
3,669,853. The same paper gave the 
number of vessels, and of the men em- 
ployed in navigating them; and the increase 
in the number of vessels which belonged to 
the various ports of the British Empire, 
was from 30,815 in 1842, to 31,320 in 
1844, The calculation was not made for 
1845; and, therefore, he was not in a 
condition to carry out the comparison ; 
but, looking at the amount of tonnage, 
he was enabled to state that a very re- 
markable increase had taken place. With 
respect to Canadian timber, his hon. Friend 
asked of what value on earth the Colonies 
would be if this measure was passed; and 
said that when it was carried, and Canada 
ruined, we might make a present of Canada 
to any one who would accept it. When we 
had ruined Canada, his hon. Friend’s pro- 
position might be correct; but let the 
House consider whether we had ruined 
Canada. He found that in 1841—the last 
year of the old high duty—the amount of 
duty received was 450,000/. Now, allow- 
ing a proportionate deduction for the dimi- 
nution of the duty, the amount ought to 
have fallen to 45,000/.; but instead of that 
the duty was— 
£68,000 
Bs AOR es sasiss srbearseessstanresads Aue 
BI: ALBEDO. ccnscnietangngnesteskoschens GE000 
so that the whole trade in timber with Ca- 
nada had been more than doubled when the 
difference between the 10s. and the ls. 
duty was considered. He thought, therefore, 
that the Government might put off making 
a present of Canada until the sound dis- 
cretion of his hon. Friend was equal to the 
sound discretion of those whom he under- 
took to advise. The Chairman of the 
Liverpool Dock Committee had recently 
stated, ‘‘ It had been represented that the 
timber trade of that port had declined ; 
and that it had, at all events, reached its 
maximum, and would not increase. One 
fact alone exhibited, at least, its vast im- 
portance, viz., that there had been more 
artificers employed in its different depart- 
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ment in this country during the last eigh- 
teen years, than in any other trade;”’ and 
then he proceeded to give the following 
statement of the number of vessels em- 
ployed in Liverpool in the timber trade 
with British America :— 


305 vessels 160,000 tons. 


91,000 ,, 
239,000 ,, 
A similar statement was given as to the 
numbers of ‘‘ pieces’’ of timber imported: — 
15,000,000 
9,000,000 
28,000,000 
So much for Canadian shipping in the 
timber trade—for the tonnage of vessels, 
for the number of men, for the quantity of 
timber—so much, in the very years which 
his hon. Friend had selected for his com- 
parison, for the ruin of colonial interests, 
and the destruction of the intercolonial 
trade. Well, but with all this increase of 
colonial import—with an admitted increase 
also of import from the Baltic—what had 
been the effect upon the price of oak at 
home? His hon. Friend who sat beside 
him, the Member for Lewes, had furnished 
him from the Admiralty with an account 
of contract prices. Referring to the con- 
tracts for English oak, he found the results 
to be as follows: — 
March, 1833 
February, 1844 
February, 1840 
1841 15 per cent. added to the 
1842 and to foregoing. 
March, 1843 


} Same prices all round. 


Reduction of 15 per cent on 
timber, plank, and tree- 
nails ; 74 on thick stuff. 

{sin of 224, on 1843. 


December 1843 


January, 1846 Same as 1840—1842. 


15 per cent above 1833. 
Now, if the legislation of that House was 
based upon evidence of facts, he should like 
to know what facts would in future be re- 
lied upon when a case was to be made out 
against the reduction of the timber duties ? 
A Committee of that House which sat in 
1835, reported that the duty then imposed 
by law on timber the produce of Europe, as 
compared with timber the produce of our 
North American Colonies, was too great, 
and might be reduced; and they further 
stated it to be their opinion that, having 
due regard to the interests that had been 
created in British North America, a reduc- 
tion of the protective duty not exceeding 
15s. per load appeared to them to be a fair 
arrangement. That proposition was not 
successful then; but in 1842 a greater 
reduction of protective duty had been 
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made. And had they not witnessed with 
satisfaction the result? Different kinds 
of timber were used for different purposes 
—for different parts, for example, of a 
house or of a ship. As you increased the 
supply of large timbers, you stimulated the 
demand for the planking ; just as the con- 
sumption of timber operated upon the Ex- 
cise by enhancing the demand for bricks. 
Thus while you increased the demand for la- 
bour, you cheapened the materials requisite 
to furnish for the people comfortable dwel- 
lings. Experience had shown that there 
was no reason why they might not take mea- 
sures to increase the consumption of Baltic 
timber, and at the same time double the 
consumption of Canadian timber. Fortified 
by the facts which he had stated, he would 
venture to set up his own authority against 
that of his hon. Friend, confident that no 
such evidence could be brought against 
his predictions as he had produced in op- 
position to the views of his hon. Friend ; 
and with a confidence not at all shaken by 
his hon. Friend’s statements, he should 
ask the House to agree to the Resolutions. 

Mr. H. HINDE explained, that in the 
return to which he had referred in relation 
to the steam vessels, the number of ships 
were not given, so that the remarkable 
apparent excess in the shipping was (not- 
withstanding the hon. Gentleman’s at- 
tempted explanation) still referrible to the 
frequent voyages of the steamers included 
in the returns. He further wished to state 
that the question he had asked of the Go- 
vernment (and which the hon. Member 
had not attempted to answer) was, “If 
free trade were carried out fully, giving 
to other countries all the commercial bene- 
fits enjoyed by our Colonies—and we had 
thus all the burdens of our Colonies with- 
out being enabled to derive any advantage 
therefrom—what would be the good of our 
Colonies ? 

Mr. A. CHAPMAN said, having sat on 
every maritime or mercantile Committee of 
that House for the last thirty years, and 
having had more communication with the 
shipping interest than most Members (be- 
sides his own personal connexion with it), 
he ventured to express his opinions on the 
subject, in which he had acquired some 
considerable practical experience. It had 
formerly been the policy of the British Go- 
vernment to encourage the enterprise of 
our own subjects and colonists, with the 
view of securing sure supplies of the great 
necessaries of commerce, especially timber; 
and under the protection conferred, with 
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this object, on our Colonial produce, large 
establishments had been raised, and much 
capital invested with a view to obtaining 
supplies from our own Colonies. For his 
own part, he should be happy to see tim- 
ber coming in from the east and from the 
west, proportioned to the demand; but he 
feared lest the effect of transferring the 
timber trade from our Colonies to other 
countries should be to injure that im- 
portant interest — the shipping of this 
country. He had apprehended, at the 
time of Mr. Huskisson’s measure, and still 
more when the recent changes in the 
Tariff took place, that such timber-grow- 
ing countries as Norway might attract 
much of our timber trade; and he found 
that though a few years ago only fifteen 
Norwegian vessels, with a tonnage of 
1,131 tons, visited this country, last year 
there were 1,127 vessels, with a tonnage of 
170,000 tons. Mr. Deacon Hume had, 
in his evidence before the Import Duties 
Committee (whence much of the new doc- 
trine on these subjects had emanated), 
stated that he would not mind if all the 
ships engaged in the Canada timber trade 
were destroyed, as the effect would be to 
benefit the revenue by directing the trade 
from Canada with low duties to the Baltie 
with high duties. It might be imagined 
that with views like these, those who were 
connected with the shipping interest of 
this country could have no sympathy. 
There was no doubt that timber could not 
be smuggled. He really thought it was a 
fair subject for taxation, and it was a tax 
of which no man complained. He believed 
there was a great increase in the timber 
trade, which was owing, in some measure, 
to the large number of our railways; and in 
the expectation of much being required, 
there was at the present time in Liverpool, 
a greater quantity of timber than had been 
known for many years. He thought the 
extent and improvement of the trade were 
reasons why the House, in the course it 
was about to pursue, should be extremely 
careful not to injure the maritime trade of 
the country. 

Captain HARRIS, as a naval Member 
of that House, begged to make some ob- 
servations upon the subject now before it. 
He believed that if this measure was car- 
ried, a heavy blow would be struck against 
the North American trade with this coun- 
try. There was no occasion for him to 
call the attention of the Government to the 
maritime interest. He had ever observed 
that this interest had met with the most 
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careful consideration: He should at once 
roceed to the facts upon which his opinion, 
with regard to the present measure, was 
formed. He would not attempt to detract 
from the cheering account of that trade 
which had been laid before the House. He 
had stated on a former occasion that he 
believed the Tariff to have worked most 
usefully for the country. But he must say 
that he also believed that the greatest 
amount of protection that could be given, 
ought to be given both to our colonial and 
native industry. He hoped, therefore, the 
Government would not reduce the timber 
duty, as had been proposed. He would 
ask whether, in the face of the evidence 
given in the Report of that Committee of 
British Shipowners, which sat in the year 
1844, the Government would consent to 
lower those duties ? He had not been able 
to arrive at the number of ships employed 
in the Canadian trade, but he did not think 
he should be over-rating them in stating 
them to be 1,200, and the men employed 
about 15,000. It was a very good school 
and nursery for our seamen. When he 
commanded a man-of-war on the North 
American station, he had completed his 
crew with first-rate seamen at the port of 
Quebec. There were upwards of 200 men 
there on an average at all times ready to 
enter our naval service. But it was not 
only this—we risked the loss of our Colo- 
nies. He would remind the House that 
the exports of this country to those Colo- 
nies were about 3,000,000; and those 
Colonies had no time allowed them to peti- 
tion the House on the subject of these 
measures. He would call their attention to 
that fact, and remind them that on the last 
occasion when the timber duties were 
altered, there were several petitions pre- 
sented to that House from New Brunswick 
and our other North American Colonies. 
He felt bound, therefore, to oppose the 
measure, 

Mr. G. PALMER said, that the ques- 
tion before the House appeared to him to 
be of vital importance—it concerned an 
interest which had been attacked by the 
free traders. But the present measure 
was fraught with much mischief to every 
interest of the country, more particularly, 
however, to the shipping interest. He 
should endeavour to show to the House, 
that in no one instance had it been bene- 
ficial. The right hon. Baronet might not 
have all the responsibility on his shoulders 
of the evil that would attend the passing of 
this measure, although he seemed as if he 
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were jealous of the noble Lord opposite in 
taking the credit of it. He recollected on 
one occasion calling upon the House to 
look into the condition which the country 
had attained under the navigation laws. 
She had given laws to all the Continent. 
He had called upon the House to consider 
whether these laws were not the source of 
all our prosperity; and the answer was that 
all these things were gained by the peculiar 
energy of the country in spite of bad laws. 
He thought that the right hon. Baronet 
stood in the light of Ahab’s prophets of 
old. He would deceive himself, and bring 
down destruction upon a devoted people. 
His own conviction upon the subject of the 
navigation laws had never been changed. 
Had the country come to this, that they 
were to cast away the bread of their chil- 
dren to strangers? Had the time come 
when the lion and the lamb were about to 
lie down together in this country? He did 
not know whether the right hon. Baronet 
took credit to himself for being one or the 
other. When any individual took up a 
new theory he would lend himself to 
nothing but that which would carry out his 
own purpose ; and perhaps it was not ex- 
traordinary the right hon. Baronet had 
done that. The House had heard the 
other night a statement of the effects which 
these new meesures would have upon the 
silk trade. He could assure the right hon. 
Baronet that such was also the case with 
the shipowners of this country upon the 
passing of the navigation laws. He had 
himself sold ships for 5,000/. which cost 
originally 20,0001. He hoped he should 
not be considered as saying anything per- 
sonally offensive to the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government ; but he 
could not help thinking that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been acting in an ungene- 
rous manner towards the House and to- 
wards the country in making the returns 
now before that House. Whatever was 
stated at the Table ought not only to be li- 
terally but substantially correct, and then 
the deductions would be equally correct. 
He thought that as the population of any 
country increased, so the means of convey- 
ance from one place to another must ne- 
cessarily increase. From the year 1820 
to 1844 the increase of population was 
twenty-eight per cent. He would state 
what had been the increase in shipping. 
In the year 1820 the number of vessels 
was 21,969; in the year 1840 the number 
amounted to 21,983; and in 1844 there 
were 23,283 vessels, showing an increase 
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however, that it was necessary for the 
House to look with considerable doubt upon 
these returns. They had been made up 
by the introduction of a large number of 
steam vessels. The 30s. duty which had 
already been taken off timber, had gone 
into the pockets of the foreigner. The 
freight, which had been 14s. was now 21s., 
and therefore the foreigner now received 
not only 30s. for the original price of tim- 
ber, butalsoreceived the original freight. He 
believed the present measure would entirely 
shut the British ships out of the Baltic 
trade ; and was not the Baltic timber pre- 
ferable to the Canadian timber? And he 
would appeal to any naval officer to say 
whether the Baltic trade was not of all 
others the one most calculated to make 
British seamen? Men might go three or 
four voyages across the Atlantic without 
receiving half the experience which they 
would acquire from a voyage to the Baltic. 
He was quite sure the time would even- 
tually come when every hon. Member of 
that House would see the evil consequences 
that must result from the present measure. 
It had been stated, in allusion to a petition 
which had been presented against this 


measure, that counter petitions had been 


brought from different parts of their coun- 
try. He believed there were no names in 
those petitions of persons connected in the 
smallest degree with the general shipping 
trade:.they were engaged in the local trade 
only. The measure now before the House 
affected every interest, and not merely a 
single class, The public, he repeated, 
were deeply concerned in it. The prin- 
ciple proposed was a novel, a great and a 
grand principle—its application was quite 
another thing. It was nothing less than 
the withdrawal of the protection of the 
State from her own inhabitants—it was an 
abandonment of a doctrine which they had 
hitherto been taught should exist between 
the parent and the child, the master and 
the servant, the State and the subject. 
They were now about to establish the 
theory of buying in the cheapest and selling 
in the dearest markets—a theory very 
freely entertained and insisted upon by 
men who were not very scrupulous as to the 
mode in which they obtained property; but 
not, he thought, worthy of adoption by a 
great country like this, which had grown 
into power and prosperity by different 
means. That hackneyed language of 
‘‘ class interests,’’ used by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, was not at all applicable—they 
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talked very freely of ‘‘ monopoly,” but he 
knew of no monopoly in the invidious sense 
which they used the term. If it meant the 
fact of a great body being engaged in one 
particular calling, who were anxious to 
maintain their own rights—why, then he 
thought that, so far from discountenancing 
them, the Ministry was bound to consult 
their interests, for it was the individual in. 
terest which created public interest ; the 
country had chartered such monopolies, 
and chartered them to their own advantage. 
Look, for instance, at the East India Com. 
pany. It was open to every individual in 
this country to buy and sell as best he 
might; in that respect there was perfect 
free trade. The foreigner too ought to be 
treated with, but on terms of reciprocity; 
not the sort of bargain which we made 
with Prussia, giving all the advantage to 
that kingdom. We ought to get a quid 
pro quo. At the same time that he was 
anxious for friendly intercourse with all 
countries, he could not wish to encourage 
that intercourse at the expense of his 
own, nor to confer an advantage on one 
portion of the community which might be 
ruinous to another. 

Mr. WARBURTON, having been at a 
former period of his life conneeted with the 
timber trade, wished to take that opportu- 
nity of complimenting Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the great improvements that 
they had already effected, and were now 
effecting in that trade. Formerly all deals 
paid the same amount of duty, no matter 
what their dimensions might be. Thus a 
deal seven feet long, nine inches wide, and 
one and a half inches thick, paid the same 
duty as a deal sixteen feet long, three 
inches thick, and eleven inches wide. The 
Government were, however, at length in- 
duced to abolish this absurd distinction; 
and since 1842 deals were allowed to be 
introduced at a rate of duty varying accord- 
ing to their cubic dimensions. He would 
beg to draw the attention of the House for 
a moment to the effect of the differential 
duty between Colonial and European tim- 
ber, as settled by the Tariff of 1842. 
Prior to that period this duty had been 
45s.: but in 1842 it was reduced to 20s. 
by Her Majesty’s Government. On con- 
verting the returns which had been pre- 
viously entered by tale, and in the case of 
deals by great hundreds, into cubic dimen- 
sions, and comparing the quantities im- 
ported from the Colonies and from Euro- 
pean countries, as laid on the Table by the 
right hon. Baronet, he found the following 
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results :—The quantity of deals imported 
for home consumption into the United 
Kingdom in 1841 and 1842, from the Co- 
lonies, was 51,412 great hundreds, which, 
allowing 63 loads to each, was equivalent to 
334,178 loads. ‘To this was to be added 
632,184 loads of hewn timber, and 7,989 
masts entered by tale. On comparing this 
return with that for the last year, he 
found that the total quantity, both of deals 
and of hewn timber, increased from 982,341 
loads, payable according to the old duties 
in 1841 and 1842, to 1,290,341 in 1845, 
giving an increase of about 30 per cent, 
although the differential duty in favour of 
colonial timber had been reduced in that 
period from 45s. to 25s. a load. Now, he 
would look to the effect of this reduction 
on the foreign timber trade. The quan- 
tity of foreign deals imported in 184] and 
1842, including those entered by tale, was 
321,400 loads, or thereabouts, which, ad- 
ded to the quantity of hewn timber im- 
ported, made in all 505,803 loads. That 
amount had increased in 1845 to 675,840 
loads, showing the inerease since the re- 
duction of duty to be only about 20 per 
cent on the imports of foreign timber. So 
that taking the average imports of 1841 
and 1842, and comparing them with the 
imports for the past year, they had this 
fact, that while the increase on the colonial 
timber trade, notwithstanding the reduction 
in duty was 30 per cent, the increase on 
European timber was no more than 20 per 
cent. But it was right, in the next place, 
to look to the prices which the shippers of 
timbers in the colonial and in European 
ports had been. able to realize. In 1841 
and 1842, the prices realized by the Colo- 
nies on the yellow or Weymouth pine tim- 
bers were, in 1841, 66s. a load, and in 
1842, 56s. a load, leaving the average 
price about 5ls. a load. In 1845 the 
price realized in the Colonies on yellow 
pine was 69s., showing a considerable im- 
provement on the price since the reduction 
of the protecting duty. He would next 
take the price of that species of timber 
which approached most nearly in quality 
to the European pine, namely, the red pine 
hewn timber, and he found that, while the 
price realized in the Colonies in 1841 and 
1842 was 83s. a load, the price realized 
in 1845 was as high as 81s. a load, or 
very nearly what it had been before the 
protecting duty had been lowered. In 
European hewn timber the price in 1841 
and 1842 was 46s. a load, and in 1840 it 
was 53s. a load, showing a very considera- 
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prices realized on foreign deals were 57s. 
and 53s., making an average of about 55s., 
and in 1845 the price was raised to 66s. a 
load; but, at the same time, the price of 
colonial timber, of the same quality, which 
in 1841 and 1842 was about 7Us. a load, 
was in 1845 68s. a load, or very nearly the 
same, although the differential duty had 
been in the interim diminished to the ex- 
tent of 20s. sterling per load. He was, 
therefore, justified in saying that all the 
anticipations that had been put forward in 
1842 by the shipping and colonial interests 
of the ruinous consequences of the pro- 
posed reductions had been falsified, as the 
colonial timber now realized the identical 
prices which it bore before the reduction, 
and, as far as yellow timber was concerned, 
had actually advanced 17 or 18 per cent in 
price. But this was only one part of the 
question. An important consideration was, 
whether, considering the immense increase 
in the consumption of the country, caused 
by the construction of railways and other 
improvements, the Government were now 
to stand still and give the entire benefit of 
the additional demand to the Colonies, and 
thus raise the price on the consumer to an 
cnormous amount. The enormous increase 
in the consumption of timber in 1845, as 
compared with 1841 and 1842, afforded a 
fair indication of the additional per cent- 
age which was likely to take place in the 
price of colonial timber, were the Euro- 
pean timber countries to be precluded from 
competing with the Colonies on more equi- 
table terms, He thought the Government 
had done quite right: first, in abolishing 
the mode of fixing the differential duty so 
as leave the same amount payable on the 
smallest and on the largest sized deals; and 
in the next place, by giving additional fa- 
cilities for preventing the price of timber 
being raised to an enormous amount on 
the consumer, as it would undoubtedly be 
raised unless these additional facilities were 
afforded. It was contended that an injury 
would be done to the British shipping in- 
terest by the change; but it should not be 
forgotten that they had improved the con- 
dition of the British shipowner in other re- 
spects. As long as they had a sliding- 
scale in the corn trade, it was necessary 
for the importer of foreign corn to make the 
shipments in the greatest possible hurry, 
in order that he might get it into the mar- 
ket while the duty was low. He was con- 
sequently obliged to make use of foreign 
bottoms in his importations to a very con- 
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siderable extent. The Government, by 
opening the corn trade, would remove this 
evil, and afford the British shipowners the 
advantage of this trade. But there were 
other considerations besides those which re- 
lated to the mere trade view of the ques- 
tion, which should make it imperative on 
the Government not to put a ban on the 
timber trade of the north of Europe. The 
American timber trade grew out of the 
two expeditions to Copenhagen; the timber 
trade with Europe having received its qui- 
etus in 1808. Before that period there 
was scarcely a Norwegian captain who did 
not wear a medal won by serving in the 
British navy; and almost all the best sea- 
men that were to be found in the Norwe- 
gian navy had, in consequence of high 
wages and other inducements, previously 
served in the navy of this country. In 
1807, however, the Government seized all 
the Norwegian ships in the British ports, 
and sent the poor captains to the various 
depéts of prisoners in this country, and the 
blow then struck was followed by the total 
destruction of the Norwegian timber trade 
before the end of the war. He thought it 
behoved this country to consider whether 
a nation having so large a trade as Nor- 
way, and possessing as it did some of the 
finest ports in the world along its coast, 
should not be encouraged rather than im- 
peded to carry on trade with us. When 
they had formerly put a ban on the timber 
trade with Norway, an immense trade 
sprung up between that country and France; 
and it was for the British Government to 
consider whether they would drive the 
trade of a country having so large a mer- 
cantile navy as Norway altogether into the 
hands of France—knowing, as they did, 
that in such a case they could not expect 
the support of the Norwegian seamen, 
which they once before enjoyed, should a 
great European war again break forth: 
and no matter how much they might de- 
pend on an extensive impressment system, 
such a consideration was not to be lost 
sight of. Considering the great aggressive 
power which Norway possessed in the north- 
ern parts of the world, there were, he 
thought, strong political reasons for re- 
storing and cementing the connexion which 
existed between that country and England 
before the war of 1798, independent alto- 
gether of the important commercial rea- 
sons to which he had before alluded. Ano- 
ther fact not to be lost sight of was, the 
success attending the reduction already 
made by the Government in the timber du- 
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ties, as a financial arrangement. The re- 
venue derived from timber in 1841-2 was 
—colonial 453,1571.; foreign 1,117,422), 
making a total of 1,570,5791. : while, in 
1845, it was—colonial 94,2621.; foreign 
945,3451.; total 1,039,607/.—thus show- 
ing that the duty on foreign timber, though 
reduced 45 per cent, had yielded 85 per 
cent of its former amount of revenue; while 
in colonial timber the duty, which had 
been reduced from 10s. to 1s. a load, or 10 
per cent, produced 20 per cent of its for- 
mer amount. The measure of the Govern- 
ment was, therefore, as successful in a 
financial as in a commercial and political 
point of view. 

Mr. BORTHWICK agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down as 
to the propriety of cultivating friendly in- 
tercourse with Norway; but he thought 
there was a still stronger reason for encou- 
raging friendly relations with Canada, 
The hon. Gentleman said this was a ship- 
owners’ question. He protested against its 
being considered a question of shipowners 
or of any other class. It was the vice of 
the new measure that the great masses 
of the people which it affected were con- 
sidered as classes having separate inter- 
ests. It was not in his view either a 
colonial or a shipowners’ question, but an 
Imperial question. As the hon. Gentleman 
had alluded to the prices of timber, he 
too would quote figures respecting our 
colonial and foreign timber trade. In 
1841 the price of Canadian timber was 
41. 10s. per load; in 1846, 4/7. 10s. The 
price of European timber was in 1841, 51., 
in 1846, 57. Who, therefore, benefited by 
the reduction of duty made in 1842? It 
was quite clear it was not the British con- 
sumer. The hon. Gentleman pointed out 
the way in which the market was ready to 
absorb this increased importation, and al- 
luded to the increase of railway enterprise 
since 1842. This might satisfactorily ac- 
count for the price which timber had main- 
tained; but would this demand be perpe- 
tual? The freight of American timber, 
and the cost of importation, was just double 
that of European, on anaverage. In 1841 
the selling price of Baltic timber in this 
country was 5/. per load, so that after duty, 
freight, and other charges, it was com- 
puted that the foreign grower pocketed 
11. 2s. 6d. In the same year, in the Ca- 
nada trade, matters stood thus :— 
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The Canadian grower was enabled, from 
the differential duty, to pocket 11. 15s., the 
difference being as between 11. 2s. 6d. and 
ll. 15s. in favour of the colonial grower. 
The Tariff of 1842 reduced the differential 
duty to 1l. 5s. The importation of timber 
from the Baltic at present was :— 
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It sold at 5/., thus putting 2/. 10s. into 
the pocket of the European grower. As 
regarded Canadian timber, the following 
was the cost of importation at present :— 
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Leaving for the original cost 21., as it sold 
here at 47. 10s. The relative difference 
between the European grower and the 
Canadian grower in 1841, was as 11. 2s. 6d. 
to ll. 1ds.; the difference then was in 
favour of Canadian; but now it was in 
favour of the Baltic grower. It was clear 
that whatever benefit others might have 
received, two classes had certainly not been 
benefited—the British consumer, who still 
paid the same price, and the Canadian pro- 
ducer, who came into the British market 
at a disadvantage of 10s. as compared with 
1841. The causes to which the late high 
prices of timber were ascribed were ad- 
mitted to be of a temporary nature. It 
could not be expected that the making of 
railways could be always carried on as they 
had been; there must be a limit to those 
works, and, consequently, to the demand 
for timber which they occasioned; but be 
it recollected, the Government measure was 
permanent, and made no allowance for a de- 
crease in demand. Then the employment of 
seamen, which was greater from the length 
of voyage in the Canadian than in the 
Baltic trade, was a consideration which 
ought not to be overlooked in their caleu- 
lations. If this measure were carried 
into effect, the price of Baltic timber 
in the English market would be 31. 
The Canadian timber was 10 per cent 
less in market value than the foreign tim- 
ber, while the charges were higher, and 
if the Canadian grower were compelled to 
sell at the same sum of 31., he would sustain 
a loss of 8s,, which would drive him out of 
the market altogether. If these caleula- 
tions were correct—and he knew they 
were—the effect of this measure would 
simply be, not merely to discourage but to 
annihilate in the market of this country 
the sale of Canadian timber, Three years 
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ago, they had altered the Corn Laws in 
favour of Canada. But now, simultane- 
ously with this destruetive measure to their 
timber trade, they had equalised the duties 
on corn, so that our Canadian Colonies 
were to be placed precisely on the same 
footing as the United States. It seemed 
to him that the whole of these measures 
were based upon an erroneous principle— 
upon a principle which brought upon a 
footing of equality the subjects of all foreign 
Crowns with the subjects of the Crown of 
Great Britain; and if there were no other 
circumstances to make a difference between 
the two, this principle might very safely be 
adopted. If they would insure constant 
peace; if they would equalise the taxation 
of this country with the taxation of foreign 
countries; if England were but a second- 
rate power in the family of nations; if they 
were not responsible for the welfare of 
distant Colonies, largely and densely popu- 
lated; if with the nationality of England there 
were not connected the advance of a high 
state of civilization—these measures of free 
trade might be applicable to our condition, 
and might be carried into effect with per- 
fect safety. But, when they found the 
contrary of all this to be the case, and 
with respect to the measure more imme- 
diately under their consideration, that it 
affected the interest, first of the Canadian 
the country, he must give them his oppo- 
sition. The greatness of this country de- 
pended upon the superiority of its navy, 
and its naval supremacy depended upon 
the colonial trade, which afforded the best 
and almost the only nursery for ‘our sea- 
men. But, by these measures which were 
now introduced, they were likely to injure 
both the shipping interest and the pros- 
perity of the Colonies. The hon. Member 
for Kendal had attempted to show that the 
reduction of duty had increased the de- 
mand; but every one knew that the in- 
creased demand for timber arose from a 
course altogether unconnected with the 
reduction of duties. It arose from the 
extraordinary progress made in the con- 
struction of railways. Ile must apologize 
for detaining the House with these dry 
statements ; but he did not think it well, 
in these times, when every vote was set 
down to a party purpose, that he should 
give his vote without explanation. He 
disclaimed being actuated by any other view 
in all the votes he gave, than an endeavour 
honestly to discharge his duty, and to do 
the best he could for all classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, 
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Mr. HENLEY could not agree with 
what had been stated by the hon. Member 
for Kendal, that the measures adopted 
with regard to timber during the last two 
or three years had involved no loss to the 
revenue ; because they would find that the 
average amount of revenue derived from 
timber in the years 1840 to 1842 had 
amounted to between 1,300,000. and 
1,400,0002.; while he believed the average 
amount of revenue derived from the same 
source, during the subsequent three years 
of 1843, 1844, 1845, did not exceed 
800,0002. or 900,0001. ; thus showing a 
loss of 500,0007. a-year. Besides, it 
ought to be observed, that during the last 
three years, there had been an extra- 
ordinary demand for timber caused by the 
construction of railways. On a question of 
this sort he should generally be disposed 
to leave it in the hands of Government ; 
but he must say that the arguments which 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Treasury had put forth required something 
very like official assurance to propound to 
the House. He had told them that the 
reduction in the amount of duty had 
caused an increase in the demand for oak 
timber, such as was used for the purposes 
of the navy ; and he had gone into some 
statements to prove this, which appeared 
to him to require as much official assurance 
to set forth to the House as when the 
right hon. Baronet attempted to make 
them believe that the price of meat had 
risen in consequence of the introduction of 
foreign cattle ; because the hon. Gentle- 
man had forgotten that within these few 
years there had been an extraordinary ex- 
penditure for the naval estimates, that the 
navy estimates had lately been raised to 
six or seven millions sterling ; and every 
one who examined the subject knew that 
this large sum was not expended in the in- 
crease of seamen, but in the increase of 
materials for shipbuilding. Now, it was 
well known that timber for naval purposes 
was so scarce that if Government went 
into the market and purchased to the ex- 
tent of 100,0000. or so, up went the price 
directly. But he did not believe the hon. 
Gentleman would rise and tell the House 
that timber not used for shipbuilding pur- 
poses had so increased in price ; if it had, 
he (Mr. Henley) was certainly not ac- 
quainted with it. He, therefore, thought 
it was not candid or fair in any Member of 
the Government to assign as the reasons 
for any statement, that which they them- 
selves knew did not bear upon the point. 
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But now he wished to make some observa. 
tions upon the statements contained in the 
petitions presented to this House from the 
private bodies of shipowners, because he 
felt that this was a question deeply involy- 
ing the mercantile marine of the country, 
He could not conceal from himself that on 
this occasion differences of opinion pre- 
vailed among the shipowners. He be. 
lieved that a few years ago they were more 
unanimous than they were at present ; he 
had, therefore, taken some pains to look 
into the reasons which those gentlemen 
who dissented from the general body of 
shipowners put forth; and he must say 
that it was a very singular position for 
them to take, because the shipowners were 
themselves a highly protected body, and 
must of necessity continue tobe so. The 
right hon. Baronet, indeed, in the com- 
mencement of the Session, declared that 
he for one could no longer maintain the 
principle of protection ; and, as often hap- 
pened with a man when he was saying that 
which others had said before, and to which 
he had formerly been opposed, he went 
further even than those who consistently 
maintained the same principles. Thus, on 
the question of protection, all the best 
writers in favour of free trade admitted 
that it might do partial evil to the interests 
concerned, but that it would be for the 
general good; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man went further than this, and challenged 
the House to show that any individual in- 
terest had suffered from the extension of 
free trade. Now, he (Mr. Henley) would 
in his turn challenge the right hon. Baro- 
net to show that he really believed in the 
truth of his own assertion, by carrying out 
the principle to its full extent. At present 
foreign vessels were restricted from bring- 
ing to this country any produce except 
that which belonged to their own country; 
that is, a Swedish vessel could not bring 
here Russian produce, and vice versd. 
Now, why should that be allowed 2? Why 
should not the Lincolnshire agriculturist, 
seeing that all protection was to be taken 
from him, be allowed to employ a Dutch 
vessel to carry his produce to the London 
market ? The freight would be cheaper 
than an English vessel, and, therefore, 
there would be so much gain to the agri- 
eulturist. Then why should not the West 
Indian produce be brought over to this 
country in the cheapest possible way? To 
be sure the right hon. Baronet proposed to 
continue protection to the West Indian in- 
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given notice of his intention to oppose that 
course ; and, of course, after the introduc- 
tion of slave-grown Indian corn and slave- 
grown rice, no one could argue in favour 
of the exclusion of slave-grown sugar. 
That would be all cant, which the noble 
Lord would knock down as he would a 
ninepin. Why, then, should not sugar be 
brought to this country in foreign ships, 
the freights of which were one-third cheap- 
er? So, also, with regard to sailors. The 
wages of foreign sailors were less than 
those of England ; and if his proposition 
were adopted, the right hon. Baronet 
would then have an opportunity of descant- 
ing upon the great improvement in the 
mercantile marine, upon the increased 
amount of tonnage, and the consequent 
national prosperity. He thought the right 
hon. Baronet was the more apt to take 
this view of the case, because he had in- 
variably observed, that, in every interest 
which the Government had touched, they 
had never, on any one occasion, gone into 
the condition of the operatives concerned 
in the measure. They had dwelt upon 
the increased quantities of consumption, 
and the increased amount of imports, all 
which might be perfectly true ; but they 
had never touched upon the condition of 
the workmen. He apologized for detaining 
the House ; but from personal reasons he 
felt a strong interest in this question ; and 
he had not seen any arguments put forth 
by the shipowners which in his humble 
judgment did not cut their own throats, 
because as sure as effect followed cause, so 
sure would the results of this measure be 
detrimental to them ; and instead of gain- 
ing by it they would be exposed to much 
sharper competition than they suffered at 
the present moment. 

Mr. HUME concurred in opinion with 
the hon. Gentleman, that if the agricul- 
tural interest was entirely freed from pro- 
tection, it was only right that the ship- 
owners should be placed in a similar situ- 
ation, that they should have the power 
of buying in the cheapest market, and 
selling in the dearest; and he would sup- 
port any proposition the hon. Member 
might bring forward for effecting that ob- 
ject. He (Mr. Hume) complained of the 
proposal now before the House, though on 
very different grounds from the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. He com- 
plained that the duty was not entirely re- 
moved. He knew of no raw material 
which it was more important for the gene- 
ral interests of the community to render 
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accessible at a cheap rate than timber; 
and, next to provisions, no article which, 
with reference to the erection of cheap and 
suitable dwellings, was more necessary to 
the comfort of the poor. He considered 
that the course of legislation hitherto pur- 
sued with regard to this article had been 
most objectionable ; and he thought that 
the shipowners who concurred in opinion 
with the hon. Member who last spoke were 
acting against their own interests. The 
shipowners objected to reciprocity; and 
why? They said the materials with which 
they built their ships were much more ex- 
pensive than the materials used in the con- 
struction of foreign ships. That was in 
consequence of the duty imposed upon fo- 
reign timber, which was now the only arti- 
cle used in the construction of ships sub- 
ject to duty. In this country the construe- 
tion of ships was more expensive by 51. a 
ton than on the Continent ; and a foreigner 
could build three ships with the same 
money with which an Englishman could 
build only two. The reduction of the tim- 
ber duties would lessen the price of a ship’s 
hull built in this country by one-half, or 
even perhaps two-thirds. Would this give 
no advantage to the shipowners? But, 
then, he might be told that, with respect 
to wages and the maintenance of seamen, 
the British shipowner could not compete 
with the foreigner. The expense of Bri- 
tish seamen was certainly higher than that 
of foreign sailors ; but this arose from the 
fact that English seamen obtained food of 
a much better class, and consequently of 
higher price, than foreign sailors. ‘He was 
satisfied, however, that if the measure now 
before the House were adopted, the British 
shipowner would within five years be able 
to build ships at much less expense than 
at present, and the rate of freights would 
consequently be reduced. An English- 
built ship was always insured at a much 
lower premium than a foreign vessel. One 
of the effects of the present timber duties 
had been to drive shipbuilding from British 
ports to our Colonies, where vessels could 
be constructed much less expensively than 
at home. Yet no one would contend that 
the colonial ships were at all equal to Bri- 
tish-built vessels; they were sold at a 
cheap rate, but they were worn out in ten 
years, while a British-built ship would last 
twenty years or more. The effect, then, of 
the reduction of the timber duties, would 
be to restore the shipbuilding trade to this 
country. The disadvantages under which 
the English shipowners laboured might be 
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classed under four heads: first, the cost of 
the hull and rigging, which if this mea- 
sure were adopted could be completed as 
cheaply here, he believed, as in any part 
of the world; secondly, the rate of wages, 
which would now be equalized; thirdly, the 
price of provisions, in which there would 
now be a considerable reduction; and, 
fourthly, the duties on insurance. He 
thought that the amount of duty on ma- 
rine policies was very objectionable, though 
he admitted that it had been reduced; but 
when men were put to run a race together, 
they ought to be equally loaded. The 
shipping interest had not the advantage of 
equal loading, though the course of their 
present legislation as far as it went was in 
the right direction. He recoilected that 
in 1813 he declared at the India-house 
that he hoped to see the amount paid for 
tonnage to India, which was then 501. per 
ton, reduced to ten guineas, and his obser- 
vation was only laughed at; but he had 
lived to see the day when it was reduced 
to 71. 10s., or 7l., which was considered 
remunerative. In consequence of the sys- 
tem of duties which had hitherto been 
maintained, British ships were inefficiently 
timbered, and the result was that more 
fishermen and seamen were drowned be- 
longing to Britain than to any other coun- 
try. Another lamentable result of the 
policy hitherto pursued on this subject 
was, that a large portion of the capital of 
our shipowners was invested in Danish and 
Norwegian vessels, because ships could be 
built in Denmark and Norway so much 
cheaper than here. But the system now 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet, if 
carried out, would put an end to that evil. 
and British capital would be employed in 
British ports. He had been intrusted with 
a petition, which stated that it would be 
important to the health and comfort of 
the labouring classes, if they were en- 
abled to obtain cheap dwelling-houses ; but 
that the existing high duties imposed on 
articles of consumption deprived them of that 
benefit. It was ofthe utmost importance that 
the working elasses should have the means 
of obtaining cheap dwelling-houses. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had said a great deal 
about their desire to improve the condition 
of the working classes, and lengthy reports 
upon their sanatory co dition had been laid 
upon the Table of that House, which showed 
the miserably unhealthy hovels which they 
were obliged to oceupy—the fruitful cause 
of disease and death amongst the poor of 
this country. All that, however—the horrid 
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air which they were compelled to breathe, 
and the pestilence which followed on it~ 
were the consequences of the high duty 
upon timber and on bricks ; and he fear. 
lessly asserted that every man who opposed 
the reduction of the duty upon those arti- 
cles was contributing to maintain misery 
and disease amongst the working classes, 
Men who had been toiling their twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, ought to be enabled 
to oceupy a place where they could at least 
breathe the wholesome air; but instead of 
that the taxes of the country confined them 
to miserable, unhealthy hovels, where the 
fresh air never penetrated ; and when, in 
the course of time, they arrived at an age 
when they should be able to carry out 
their experience in surrounding themselves 
with small domestic comforts, they were fit 
only to be the inmates of a workhouse or 
an hospital. He wished most strongly to 
press that point of the dwellings of the 
poor of this country upon who felt disposed 
to oppose the reduction of the duty upon 
timber. What, too, was the effect of 
these duties on the agriculturists them- 
selves? Every man knew that the expense 
attendant on the erection of buildings was 
an important item with the farmer. Who 
had tried American or home timber for 
this purpose, without finding that the whole 
of his labour and expense in the erection 
of buildings was thrown away, and that 
he was obliged at last to have recourse to 
Baltic timber, if he wished to have durable 
constructions ? Consequently, the mea- 
sure which the agriculturists were now 
opposing would, if passed, enable them to 
construct their buildings with a more dura- 
ble material. What, he asked, would be 
the effect of the proposed measure on all 
classes, and among others, on the manufaec- 
turers? He would say, take the duty off 
entirely, and put them ona footing to com- 
pete with all the world. Give protection 
to nobody. What was protection but the 
giving to some individuals the right of 
taxing their neighbours? Every protec- 
tionist put his hand into his neighbour's 
pocket indirectly; doing that which, if an 
unfortunate man did in the streets, he 
would be taken to Bow-street, and trans- 
ported to Botany Bay. No measure con- 
nected with commercial reform was of more 
importance than the entire repeal of the 
duties on timber; and he could only account 
for the right hon. Baronet not taking the 
duties all off at the present moment, by 
supposing that the right hon. Baronet, in 
making so great a change as he had done, 
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taking all his measures together, wished to 
see what the effect of those might be. Ie 
was confident that before another year 
elapsed the right hon, Baronet would see 
the importance of the total repeal of the 
timber duties, not merely to one class, but 
to all classes. He (Mr. Hume) should give 
his vote in favour of the reduction proposed 
by the Government, on the ground that 
timber was a raw material, and required 
by almost every class ; and because he be- 
lieved that the proposed reduction would 
be particularly beneficial to the working 
classes. At the same time, he expressed 
his regret that it had not been proposed to 
repeal the duties entirely and immediately. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: In rising, Sir, 
to support the Amendment which has this 
night been brought forward with so much 
honesty of purpose, with so much ability, 
and with so much perspicuity by my noble 
Friend the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (the Marquess of Worcester), 1 am 
sure | am but uttering the sentiments of 
hon. Members, when I say that none could 
have listened to the observations which 
fell from that noble Member, and not have 
felt convinced he has given promise of 
eminence in future discussions of this 
House. I can assure the House that I 
should not have risen at a quarter past 
eleven the other night for the purpose of 
adjournment, had I not been of opinion 
that the subject of debate was of the most 
paramount importance. The question be- 
fore the House appears to me to divide it- 
self into three different heads. First, comes 
the question of revenue, and the relief of 
taxation to the people of this country. 
Secondly, the subject appears to resolve 
itself into a question how far we should 
maintain the system of protection to our 
Colonies, so long afforded them. And, 
thirdly, Sir, in discussing this question, we 
are hound to consider whether we shall, or 
shall not, continue to maintain a national 
maritime preponderance by the encourage- 
ment on that part of our trade, which gives 
employment to our native seamen. Many 
returns and statements of figures have been 
laid before the House by the Ministers of 
the Crown, and on other occasions by the 
Board of Trade; and I will commence my 
observations by endeavouring to show that 
no dependence can be placed on a super- 
ficial view of the figures emanating from 
the latter. A lamented and _ illustrious 
statesman, a relative of mine, made this 
observation—that the last thing to which 
he inclined to pay any attention—the last 
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thing he felt inclined to consult—the last 
thing he felt inclined to believe, was a 
statement of figures made to this House. 
And this may truly be said, I think, of 
the figures produced by the Board of 
Trade. Now, to show how difficult it is 
to judge of the real condition of the com- 
mercial marine of this country by the 
statistics of the Board of Trade, it is only 
necessary to refer to the Tables of Revenue 
and Population, published by Mr. Porter 
in 1841, where it is stated that the num- 
ber of registered steam vessels is 791, and 
the tonnage carried by them 95,795 tons. 
By another portion of a document emanat- 
ing from the Board of Trade, it seems this 
country did not then possess 791 vessels of 
this class; but not less than 17,000, with 
a tonnage, not of 95,000 tons, but of 
3,264,459 tons. Now, it appears to me 
the mode adopted of arriving at these 
larger numbers is by registering the voyage 
of every wretched miserable sloop that 
leaves the ports of the country ; so that if 
each of these vessels made two voyages a 
month to Ostend, for instance, which would 
be twenty-four voyages for the year, each 
would enter into the account as twenty- 
four vessels. Therefore, this would be the 
effect—that an East India ship of 500 
tons, making one voyage in the year out 
and home, and employing thirty seamen, 
would figure in these returns as 500 tons; 
while a wretched, paltry sloop, such as I 
have mentioned, carrying only 50 tons, 
and manned by two men and a boy, mak- 
ing her only voyage to Ostend or Antwerp, 
would represent 1,200 tons. Well, then, 
these figures—emanating from authority, 
mind—being so fallacious, how can we 
look at the returns of the Board of Trade 
and judge of the amount of our mercantile 
marine, or the extent of our foreign com- 
merce ? How are we to draw, or how can 
any man draw, correct conclusions from 
such documents? This small sloop of which 
I speak, its crew earning in wages 721., 
would represent more tonnage than the 
East India vessel paying wages to the 
amount of 7201. By the same rate, an 
Ostend steamer of 100 tons, and manned 
with five men and a boy, making two trips 
per week, would cause a splendid display 
of 10,400 tons. And again, a sloop of 
fifty tons, would show more than a China- 
man of 1,200 tons, manned by a erew of 
seventy-two men, and earning 1,7281. per 
annum. I could add other illustrations to 
those already given, and might speak of 
the returns of trade in guano, in which it 
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is stated there are 679 ships employed, the 
tonnage of which is 219,764 tons, the crews 
11,434 men, and the amount of wages 
205,8127. These vessels brought home 
cargoes valued at 1,668,0001. Now com- 
pare the Return of this trade with the Re- 
turn of registered steam vessels, and then 
judge of the accuracy of these returns for 
comparison, Could any comparison be 
made with the guano trade, which is said 
to employ upwards of 11,000 seamen, and 
the return of registered steam vessels and 
their tonnage. I hope, Sir, I have shown 
to this House sufficient to convince it that 
we cannot rely upon the statements made 
upon the position of our foreign trade; 
and its Members must not be carried away 
by the statistical information issued by the 
Board of Trade. But having touched upon 
this subject, I will address a few observa- 
tions to the House upon the matter of 
price. The hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. 
Warburton) has stated that the reduction 
of duty kept the Americans from obtain- 
ing an excessive price for the timber of 
that country. That is a point on which I 
will meet the Ministry. In the year 1842, 
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when a reduction of taxation was proposed, 
it became me, in the exercise of my duty 


as the representative of a constituency con- 
nected with the shipping interest, to wait 
on the President of the Board of Trade, 
the Earl of Ripon, and state to him that 
the reduction of the duty on timber would 
haye one of two effects, either that the na- 
tives on the shores of the Baltie would 
pocket the duty taken off their products, 
or that the Canadian trade would be in- 
jured to some extent. I think I can show 
to a demonstration that one of those re- 
sults has happened. I will show by evi- 
dence which cannot be doubted, that the 
average price of timber from Quebec 
has been reduced, whilst the large amount 
of the duties taken off has gone into the 
pockets of the foreigner. I hold in my 
hand a list of the average prices of timber, 
which was furnished by Mr. Ranklin, of 
Liverpool, and sent to that gentleman by 
Messrs. Ranklin, of Elsinore. The firm 
which has furnished this information is of 
the highest character, and engaged in ex- 
tensive trade; and therefore the statement 
given by these gentlemen may be relied on 
as correct by the House. Now, I find that 
the price of red pine in Canada in the years 
1859 and 1840, was 9d. per foot. In 1841 
it was 93d. per foot. This makes an 
average of 91d. per foot. I omit the year 
1842 from my statement, because the Mi- 
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nistry do not approve of looking at that 
period. I do not state the average of that 
year—the year 1842—because it seems 
that Ministers almost regard the com- 
mencement of the world as dating after 
that year. Ministers would almost seem 
to regard that period, as the era of the Re- 
volution in France had been regarded by 
those engaged in it, and desire to date 
all future time from its commencement. 
The year 1842 is so highly regarded, that 
it would be nothing wonderful if we no 
longer dated so many years after the birth 
of Christ, but. after the advent of the right 
hon. Baronet, Sir Robert Peel, to office. 
I shall, Sir, under these circumstances, 
leave out this year 1842. I shall apply 
myself to the three years before 1842, and 
the three years following that memorable 
era; and I find the average price of tim- 
ber for the three years before 1842, was 
93d. per foot; and I further find, that the 
average price for three years following 
1842, had fallen to 73d. per foot. Thisis 
sufficient to show that the reduction in the 
price of red pine coming from Quebee was 
133 per cent. I will also give the House 
the price of yellow pine, which I think the 
hon. Member for Kendal admitted had 
fallen in price after the duty had been 
lowered. I find the average of yellow pine 
before the duty was reduced was 43d. per 
foot, and which fell to 43d., making a re- 
duction by the effect of differential duty of 
10 per cent. A reduction, then, had taken 
place in Canada of 133 per cent in the 
price of red pine, and of 10 per cent in 
yellow pine. Yet, if we refer to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, we should learn 
that by the reduction of duty prices would 
not fall but rise. I think, Sir, I have 
shown that those persons who represented 
the shipping interest in the year 1842 have 
not been so far out in their calculations as 
the right hon. Baronet would have the 
country believe. I have other returns than 
those I have given, but I think the House 
will be satisfied with those of Messrs. Rank- 
lin on Canadian timber, which I have 
quoted, and may be relied upon. I will 
now refer to the price of Baltic timber; and 
I am extremely glad to say I shall quote 
an authority of great weight with this 
House. It is always pleasing to quote 
from the speeches of a Cabinet Minister, 
but I can now quote from the published 
writings of a Cabinet Minister, who, rather 
than contravene his opinions, thought pro- 
per to resign his seat. I quote from the 
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pamphlet of Mr. Gladstone, published in 
1845. The object of Mr. Gladstone in 
this pamphlet, was to show the great ad- 
vantage the consumers would obtain by 
the reduction of the duties. He said, that 
up to the year 1845—the period at which 
the right hon. Gentleman wrote—the mea- 
sure of the Government had not had fair 
play, and that the experience of another 
year would afford a better test of the ad- 
vantages the consumer would derive from 
their operation. He referred to those pre- 
dictions he made at the time those mea- 
sures were passed, in respect of which we 
have been so much laughed at. The right 
hon. Gentleman says— 

“ When, however, it is remembered how pecu- 
liar was the course of the timber trade, and the 
mode of preparing deals for the British market 
under the former law, that we have only two 
years of the new system before us, and that tim- 
ber does not come here until after the timber is 
cut, I think it is evident that another twelve- 
month at least must elapse before we can fully ap- 
preciate the benefits of the alteration which has 
been made. As, however, it was confidently pre- 
dicted by many persons that the consumer would 
not obtain the benefit of the great reduction of 
the duties on foreign timber, I have referred to 
trustworthy sources of information, and have ob- 
tained the following results.” 

Mr. Gladstone then says, that it appears 
that the price of Dantzie or Memel timber 
in the London market, duty paid, was, in 
January, 1842, 5/. 12s. 6d. per load, and 
that, in January, 1845, when the duty was 
lower by 30s., the price varied from 
41. 7s. 6d. to 41. 10s., and, consequently, 
the mean price was 41. 8s. 9d. ; the redue- 
tion to the consumer in 1845 being 
ll. 3s. 9d., leaving the remaining 6s, 3d. 
to go into the pocket of the foreign pro- 
ducer. Now, Sir, I have taken the same 
month of January, in 1846, and I find that, 
at that period, the price of Dantzie or Me- 
mel timber per load, duty paid, in the Lon- 
don market, varied from 41. 10s. to 51. ; 
mean price being 41. 15s. The result is 
that the reduction to the consumer in Ja- 
nuary, 1846, out of the 30s. of reduced 
duty, is no more than 16s. 6d., the other 
13s. 6d. going into the pocket of the fo- 
reign grower. And, Sir, I want to know, 
whether my hon. Friends around me call 
upon the Government to reduce the excise 
duty, of which the profits are divided be- 
tween the consumers and the growers of 
the articles on which the duties are levied, 
they are not wiser than Her Majesty’s 
Government, who seem to have adopted 
this principle, viz., that we should abandon 
all reduction of excise duties, and limit 
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ourselves to reduction of customs duties, 
that is, of duties upon articles which came 
into competition with the industry and la- 
bour of our own people? But the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) is not 
contented with the prices in the London 
markets only, but goes further, and refers 
to those of the Liverpool market. He says 
that the price of Dantzic fir, common and 
middling, sold in Liverpool, was— 

per foot. 
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In Jan. 1841 ... 26}d. to 27d. 


“ 1842 .., 244d. to 254d. ... 
“ 1845 ... 194d. to 21d... 

showing a reduction in 1845, as compared 
with 1841, of 63d. per foot, or 27s. 1d. 
per load; and a reduction in 1845, as com- 
pared with 1842, of 43d. per foot, or 
19s. 10d. per load. But the result of this 
is, that the foreign producer, who, in 1845, 
as compared with 1841, put 2s. 11d. out 
of the reduced duty of 30s. in his own 
pocket, did, in 1845, as compared 
with 1842, put into his own pocket, 
no less than 10s. 2d. of the same 30s. 
But I have taken the liberty of carry- 
ing forward the calculations of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I find that, in the 
month of January, 1846, the price of 
Dantzic fir, common or middling, sold in 
Liverpool, had risen to 23d. and 24d., the 
mean price being 234d.; so that, if you 
compare the respective years 1841 and 
1842 with 1846, the period by which, as 
the right hon. Gentleman has told you, you 
were to be enabled more fully to appreciate 
the results of this measure, you will find 
that the reduction to the consumer in 1846, 
as compared with 1841, has fallen to 33d. 
per foot, or 13s. 63d. per load, and that the 
reduction in 1846, as compared with 1842, 
has fallen to 5s. 23d. per load: the gain to 
the foreigner being 16s. 53d. in 1846 as 
compared with 1841, and, in 1846 as com- 
pared with 1842, no less than 24s. 93d. 
Now, Sir, I am aware that it may be said 
that the trade with the Canadas has, not- 
withstanding, greatly increased. It is per- 
fectly true, that the trade has increased; 
but I apprehend that that increase has not 
arisen from any reduction of these duties, 
but that it is to be attributed to the great 
increase in railway speculation, and the 
consequent demand for timber for railwa 

sleepers and buildings. [‘‘Hear!’’] Do 
those Gentlemen who ery “hear” think, 
let me ask them, that any one of those 
railways whichhave been constructed, would 
not have been constructed if these duties 
had not been altered? I am myself a 
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holder of railway shares; and I must con- 
fess that I never remember it to have been 
a matter of question whether a railway 
should be constructed or not, or whether 
wooden sleepers instead of stone should be 
adopted, in consequence of Her Majesty’s 
Government having altered the timber du- 
ties, and that wood could be got 5s. 2d. a 
load cheaper. I do not at the moment see 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Hudson) in his place, or I would 
venture to appeal to him whether one foot 
the less of timber would have been bought 
for railway purposes, if the duties had re- 
mained the same as they originally were. 
I know well what his answer would be; 
and, if so, it must be clear to this House— 
so far at least as increased consumption 
is concerned in respect of timber—that the 
reduction of the duties has been an unmiti- 
gated loss to the consumer; and that, but 
for this increased railway speculation, the 
Canadas would have suffered much both as 
regards the price of their timber, and the 
increase of their exports. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 


Treasury, on a former occasion, appealed 
to the trade of Liverpool, and drew a com- 
parison of the tonnage employed in 1845, 


as compared with his favourite year of 
1842. I think my right hon. Friend said 
that 222,000 tons entered inwards in 1845, 
and 180,000 in 1842. But, that the House 
may see how unfair my right hon. Friend 
is in making quotations, | will read a 
statement from a circular of Messrs. Demp- 
sey, Frost, and Co., dated Feb. 22, 1846. 
I think that my hon. Friends around me 
may have good reason to complain that the 
information which I moved for some six or 
seven weeks since has been kept back so 
long. I refer to a Return, for which I 
have moved, of the timber-laden ships en- 
tered inwards for the last seven years. 
And I may take this opportunity of saying 
that it was only this morning we got a 
Return, which had been for some time 
moved for, of the guano-laden vessels which 
have entered inwards, whilst, if the right 
hon. Gentleman moves for a Return, it is 
presented the next day. But the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke, on a former ocea- 
sion, of the great increase of the trade of 
late. But why was that? Why, the revo- 
lution, | may almost term it, which he him- 
self produced in the commerce of the coun- 
try in 1842, threw the trade into complete 
confusion. I find that the tonnage em- 
ployed in the British American trade in 
1842, was 165 ships and 91,179 tonnage; 
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but, if I look to the year before, I find 
that, instead of 165 ships and 91,179 ton- 
nage, the ships were 318, and the tonnage 
174,948. The right hon. Gentleman never 
condescends to look back to the time when 
the Whigs were in office. But, looking 
back all the way to the year 1831, I find 
no two single years in which the amount 
of tonnage employed in the British Ameri- 
can trade was so low as that which the 
right hon. Gentleman takes as his criterion, 
I will take the average of three years since 
the alteration of the timber duties, and 
compare the results of the North American 
trade with the same during earlier trien- 
nial periods, and then contrast it with the 
results of the Baltic trade. I find that the 
average increase on the last period of three 
years, as compared with the three years 
previous to 1842, is 36 per cent of ton- 
nage in the North American trade; but 
comparing the three years of 1839, 1840, 
and 1841, with 1831, 1832, and 1833, I 
find the increase was 66 per cent; so that 
it appears that the Canada trade was pro- 
gresing before the alteration in the redue- 
tion of the duty; and that it has not pro- 
gressed since, notwithstanding the demand 
caused by the increase of railway specula- 
tion. In contrasting the Canada with the 
Baltic trade, I find that the average impor- 
tation of the three years 1831, 1832, and 
1833, by timber-laden ships, was 21,164 
tons. In the triennial period immediately 
before the reduction of the differential du- 
ties, the average tonnage laden with Baltie 
timber fell from that amount to an average 
of 14,442, so that whilst under the old 
duties the Baltic importation fell one- 
third, the importation from Canada, under 
the differential duties, increased by 66 per 
cent. I think, then, Sir, I have shown 
good cause why our Canadian Colonies 
have reason to be alarmed at this altera- 
tion, and, Sir, I much fear they are alarmed 
already. The Canadian mail arrived but 
two days since; and what is the intelligence 
she has brought? Why, Sir, that the 
greatest dissatisfaction prevails in the Ca- 
nadas, and that they are already discussing 
the question whether it is not better that 
they should be annexed to the United 
States of America. The hon, and learned 
Member for Liskeard shakes his head; but 
this, I assure him, is the information which 
has come to this country. They say— 
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“We admit your cotton manufactures, we admit 
your woollen manufactures, at 7} per cent duty, 
whilst we place 15 per cent upon those of the 
United States ; and if you are about to withdraw 
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from us protection—you, who only two years ago, 
gave to us the boon of the Canada Corn Bill—if 
you are going to deprive us, as you deprive the 
farmers of England, of protection, and to extend 
the principle you now apply to timber, to corn as 
well, we had better by half join the United States.” 
But I will read a passage from the leading 
article of the Montreal Gazette of the 25th 
of February last ; and, perhaps, I ought 
more properly to have observed, it was in 
Canada West that the feeling to which I 
have referred principally prevails. The 
article to which I allude says :— 

“ When Lord John Russell, now some fifteen 
years ago, cane down with a proposition for de- 
molishing the pocket boroughs, an hon. Legisla- 
tor”’—[I well remember the occurrence, for I sat 
by the side of my old friend Mr. John Smith ; for 
he it was at the time]—* an hon. Legislator said, 
that the temerity of the proposal ‘ fairly took his 
breath away.’ The boldness of the financial scheme 
of Sir Robert Peel, striking at once at provisions, 
corn, and timber, at every branch of trade in this 
Colony, on the protection of which the producers 
had relied, has had something of a similar effect 
here. The majority yet remain in breathless as- 
tonishment, mingled with no little consternation 
and alarm, and not the less so that we are so re- 
mote from the scene of action, that in all proba- 
bility the deed will be consummated before our 
remonstrances can be heard. We have at present, 
however, little time or space at our disposal to 
speculate on the consequences of the apparently 
inevitable carrying of the Primier’s measure ; and 
we only wish to convey to our English readers 
what appears to be the impression of the best in- 
formed persons in this quarter.” 

Will the free traders now—will the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite now—taunt us with 
unnecessary delay? Thank God, we have 
delayed this measure till the ‘ remon- 
strances’’ of our Canadian Colonies have 
been heard; and, but for the assistance of 
the patriotic band around me, the measure 
would have been carried there without it. 
The Colonies have now, however, been 
heard; and I trust that this House will 
pause before it passes hurriedly through it a 
measure which has created such consterna- 
tion and alarm in our Canadian possessions. 
Surely, Sir, this is not the time—when 
America is arming her seaboard, and 
when Mr. Quincy Adams impiously and 
blasphemously calls to his aid the Word of 
God as a justification for lighting up the 
firebrand, and unleashing the hell-dogs of 
war; surely this is not a very happy mo- 
ment for Her Majesty’s Government to 
shake, by their Tariff and Customs Act, 
the fidelity and attachment of our Canadian 
fellow subjects. There is a little cloud in 
the west, which may grow blacker still, 
and, perhaps, break upon us, if such mea- 
sures as these are adopted in regard to our 
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Canadian Colonies. Sir, I am as anxious 
as any man that peace should be main- 
tained with honour. I think this country 
ean well afford to repose upon her laurels, 
and not to enter again upon the contests 
of war. I must say that I do not think 
that the way to obtain peace is by a dis- 
honourable sacrifice of our colonial, or 
of our domestic, industry. I am as willing 
as any man can be, that, if any doubt arises 
as to our rights, they should be referred to 
any umpire—I care not whom—and, ra- 
ther than we should wrongfully take any- 
thing where a doubt may exist as to our 
right to take it, willingly will I concede it 
to the American States. But if it comes 
to this, that the Bible is to be quoted as 
the foundation for America’s title to the 
Oregon territory, I trust that we shall not 
go sneaking to America with an offer of 
free trade in corn, of the birthright of 
British farmers, and of the carrying trade 
of British shipping. If, Sir, all hon. 
means shall have been used in vain, I 
shall meekly and humbly appeal, in confi- 
dence, to the All-powerful God of battle, 
and not address America in the language 
of purchase, but the thundering broadsides 
of line-of-battle ships. Firm in the jus- 
tice of our cause, when the last resources 
of peace are gone, then, with the assistance 
of an All-just Providence, fearing no hu- 
man enemy, we will send those British 
seamen, whom, by such measures as this 
of to-night you are going to destroy—we 
will send those British sailors to visit the 
seaboard of America, and to speak to her 
in terms that cannot be misunderstood. 
The Member for East Gloucestershire has 
accurately stated the number of seamen 
employed in the Baltic trade, and the 
small proportion of them that are English 
compared with the number of those who 
are Russians, Norwegians, and Prussians. 
In 1844, as compared with 1841, it ap- 
pears that the number of seamen in the fo- 
reign trade, engaged in the carrying of 
Baltic timber, had increased to upwards of 
11,000, whilst yours had only increased to 
between 1,100 or 1,200. It is a question 
whether, under our laws, we can keep 
pace with the efforts of foreign seamen ; 
and if I show what I contend I have 
shown, it proves that your present regula- 
tions are not such as will conduce to the 
continued maintenance of your pre-emi- 
nence on the seas. But the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury seemed 
altogether to limit his view to the trade 
with Great Britain, and says to us, “‘ See 
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what you have done, on a comparison be- 
tween yourselves and the whole world.” 
But that I may show how little there was 
in his observations, I will turn the table 
upon him, and show how the trade of Den- 
mark stands. I will first refer to Prussia. 
Here is a proof of the advantages of free 
trade. You altered your navigation laws 
in the year 1825 or in 1826, I do not now 
remember which, and what has becn the 
consequence? I will read you a statement 
respecting the shipping trade with Prussia 
for eleven years. I find in 1828 the car- 
rying trade of Prussia was sustained by 
468 vessels belonging to Great Britain, 
and by 224 belonging to Prussia ; in 1829, 
by 465 British and 254 Prussian; in 1830, 
by 332 British and 213 Prussian ; in 1831, 
by 285 British and 213 Prussian ; in 1832, 
by 238 British and 331 Prussian; in 1833, 
by 199 British and 373 Prussian ; in 1834, 
by 131 British and 376 Prussian; in 1835, 
by 82 British and 387 Prussian ; and in 
1836, by 149 British and 439 Prussian. 
Now, how is it I find that in eleven years 
after 1826, namely, in 1837, that instead 
of the trade being carried on by 468 British 
ships and 224 Prussian ships, it was car- 
ried on by 201 British ships and 411 
Prussian? How is it, I ask that in the 
eleven years following 1826, the 468 
British had fallen to 201, while the 
Prussian vessels had risen in number to 
411? The return I have just read, shows 
that the ships of Great Britain fell off one- 
half, while those of Prussia had augmented 
to nearly double. With such a fact self- 
evident, I should like to know how you 
are to keep the balance of your power, as 
far as Prussia is concerned. Now, in re- 
spect to Denmark, I shall briefly glance 
at the state of our shipping trade, as com- 
pared with that country: well, I find, by 
reference to Mr. Macgregor, that in the 
year 1838, there passed— 
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This shows, in the carrying trade with 
Denmark, the proportion of British vessels 
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engaged was, in 1838, 177 to 1,476. In 
1844, I find that the number of Danish 
ships entering the ports of Great Britain 
was 1,667, the tonnage 123,674, and the 
crews 8,120; while the number of British 
ships from Denmark to Great Britain was 
only 59, the tonnage 7,423, and the crews 
444, I will next take the revenue returns 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself (Sir 
Robert Peel), and what do I find the re- 
sult to be? The returns are certainly 
jumbled together in such a way that it is 
difficult to collect direct proof, in order to 
ascertain the question we have to decide. 
The question I understand to be this: 
How has our foreign trade prospered 
under those alterations ? Our colonial trade 
is a protected trade, and under that system 
has flourished; but in those returns to 
which I have alluded, the colonial trade is 
brought to the help of the foreign, and 
hence we find a difficulty in arriving ata 
correct result. As it is, I find, by the 
return of the registrar of shipping, an au- 
thority than which there can be none 
better, because there can be no deception 
it it, that in the year 1820 the tonnage 
amounted to 2,648,593 tons; that in 1844 
it had risen to 3,637,231 tons; thus show- 
ing an increase of 988,636 tons, or, in other 
words, an inerease of 37 per cent. But 
in the mean time your population had 
increased at the rate of 3° per cent, so 
while the population of Great Britain in- 
creased 39 per cent, the number of re- 
gistered ships increased only 37 per 
eent. I want, therefore, to know, Sir, 
whether there is any just reason to boast 
of the prosperity of our shipping interest, 
when it is proved, beyond all matter of 
doubt, that it has not kept pace with the 
population? Let us now see how it fared 
with foreign. Did it increase 37 per cent ? 
I find that in 1820 the tonnage of foreign 
vessels entered in British ports amounted 
to 561,047 tons, and that in 1832 it had 
increased to 1,353,745 tons. Thus, while 
our registered tonnage inereased.37 per cent, 
the foreign increased 141 per cent. This 
may be a question to try our strength with 
the United States. I find in the period 
from 1820 to 1844 the registered tonnage 
of the United States increased from 
1,280,150 to 2,280,095 tons, showing an 
increase of 77 per cent. During the same 
period, let us look at what has been the 
progress of our importation in the articles 
which form the principal cargoes of the 
foreign trade of this country. I find that, 
in the commodity of cotton, from 1820 to 
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1844, the increase of importation has been 
344 per cent, and in timber 77 per cent. 
Thus, you will perceive that with the in- 
crease of the two bulkiest articles the in- 
crease of registered tonnage has been but 
37 per cent. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Peel) has taken the year 1842, and 
| will take the same period. I find it has 
been stated, in the first place, how much 
foreign trade has increased since 1842. I 
find the foreign trade, as compared with 
1842, has increased from 2,734,983 to 
2,947,157, showing an increase in tonnage 

of 212,274 tons. I have already shown 
you that i in the Baltic trade alone the num- 
ber of foreign seamen within the last year 
increased 11,000, no doubt many of them 
performing more than one voyage, some 
perhaps two or three. How is it in the case 
of British seamen? They have increased 
in number in the same period from 214,609 
to 216,350, being an increase of 1,741 ; 
therefore not in the foreign trade alone but 
in the entire number of seamen employed, 
the increase has been but 1,741. I find 


on looking at the trade of America that on 
going back to the year 1769, when the 
United States were still British Colonies 
and dependencies of the British Crown, and 


when the population was but two millions, 
that the number of ships engaged in that 
trade was 1,078, and the number of British 
seamen 28, 900. At the present day, after 
a lapse of seventy-seven years, the number 
of seamen engaged in trade with the United 
States does not exceed 20,000, while the 
population of the States has increased from 
2,000,000 to 20,000,000. This shows the 
nature of your Colonies, and yet, without 
even consulting them, or without waiting 
to hear the opinion of the Canadas upon 
a subject so vitally important to their 
staple trade, you are trying to force a 
measure which they confess has filled 
them with alarm and _ consternation. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kendal (Mr. Warburton), has made some 
reference to the expedition to Copenhagen, 
and has stated what he terms ‘“ a fact,” 
but which I think is only a political me- 
taphor—namely, that it was a matter of 
notoriety that at the end of the war 
scarcely a Norwegian captain was without 
a medal or decoration attesting his bravery 
in the service of this country. This is the 
first time that I have ever heard of such 
rewards. A right hon. and learned, and I 
may say a gallant Friend of mine partook 
in the glories of that day, when he found a 
Nelson and a Wellington vying with each 
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other to shed the greatest lustre upon the 
annals of those glorious victories, and con- 
tending to maintain inviolate the indepen- 
dence of their native land. Yes, Sir, my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral (Sir F. Thesiger), I believe partook 
in the glory of those splendid naval achieve- 
ments, the battle of Copenhagen; he has 
been ever ready to serve his country in the 
hour of danger, for when England was 
struggling with the united armies of Ame- 
rica, and almost the entire of Europe, he 
served beneath her colours, and, when 
peace was restored, turned his great abil- 
ities with no less success to other more 
pacific pursuits. Yet, Sir, although my 
hon. and learned Friend was engaged in 
the battle of Copenhagen, I have never 
seen any decoration of merit appended from 
his button-hole, If medals were distributed, 
as the hon. Member for Kendal assures us 
they were, my right hon. Friend has not 
been dealt fairly by, for he can boast of 
no such distinguished trophy. [Several 
hon. Members: Divide, divide! Ques- 
tion!] Hon. Gentlemen do not like to 
hear this discussion. I am aware hon. 
Gentlemen would wish to bring this portion 
of the debate to as rapid a conclusion as 
possible ; but I think it is a question upon 
which we who seek to maintain the mari- 
time strength of England, and who wish 
to retain the affection and allegiance of our 
Canadian Colonies, are entitled to have a 
fair and attentive hearing. I do not wish 
the House to form any erroneous opinions 
upon this subject. Let us remember that 
as the Danes were once ready to enlist 
under the tri-coloured banner of France 
against us, it is not probable they will 
readily forgive or forget the injury we in- 
flicted on them as a retaliation. I think, 
recollecting as we do the sentiments that 
prevail among a portion of the French peo- 
ple, we ought not to be in too great a hurry 
to pass any measure that may tend to re- 
vive irritated feelings, or weaken our de- 
fensive power. Sir, what we have seen 
before we may see again. Hon. Gentle- 
men have derided the flag of protection 
and those who are prepared to support it. 
I for one am not ashamed to hoist the flag 
of protection. [ Calls of ** Divide !”’] Let 
those who ery so loudly “ divide, divide,’ 
get up and answer me and refute my state- 
ments if they can. I have defied them be- 
fore, and I defy them now to meet me on 
any of my statements, or to contradict any 
of my allegations. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Lambeth knows I am not 
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afraid to submit my figures to investiga- 
tion, and I defy him to answer the state- 
ments I have made. Iam not ashamed, 
and I never shall be, to hoist the flag of 
protection. Do the gentlemen of England 
remember the past seasons of deficient 
harvests? Do they remember the twenty 
years’ war? Do they remember that 
struggle, without a parallel in the history 
of the world, when every country of Eu- 
rope was desolated by military invasion and 
all the concomitant horrors of warfare— 
when Prussia and Russia were laid waste 
—when the noble and patriotic Russians 
were obliged, rather than permit their 
capital of Moscow to fall into the hands of 
the French, to reduce it to ashes? Do the 
** gentlemen of England who sit at home at 
ease,’’ remember that their property, nay 
more, that their lives, and the lives of all 
they hold dear, are dependent upon the 
courage of those British seamen—the de- 
fenders of Old England’s wooden walls? If 
hon. Gentlemen who so impatiently call for 
a division, wish it, they may enlist under 
the Norwegian banner, with its white 
ground and crimson cross, or under the 
flag of America, resplendent with its thir- 
teen stars; but I am assured my hon. 
Friends who surround me will enlist with 
me under the old weather-beaten union 
jack of England— 
“ The flag that braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.” 

Sir G. CLERK said, it was not his in- 
tention to trespass long upon the patience 
of the House; neither would he, in the few 
observations he had to make, travel far 
from the question, but, on the contrary, 
strictly confine himself to the proposition 
before the House. If he might be per- 
mitted, he would be glad to state, that the 
question now under consideration was, 
whether upon any article not a primary 
necessary of life, but conducive, in a great 
measure, to the health and comfort of all 
classes of the community, they ought to 
reduce a duty amounting to 35 per cent— 
not to take it away, but to retain a pro- 
tective duty upon an article of an inferior 
description, which they could obtain from 
their own Colonies. The noble Lord who 
had last addressed the House, objected to 
the reduction of duty upon three grounds, 
viz., loss to the revenue, injury to our colo- 
nial dependencies, and the necessity that 
existed for maintaining our supremacy at 
sea. The hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) had also objected to the 
change, on the ground that a certain 
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amount of revenue would be unnecessarily 
thrown away by reducing the duty from 
25s. to 15s. But if that statement were 
correct, what would become of the allega- 
tion that we should be inundated with fo- 
reign timber under the proposed alteration? 
The fact was, that an additional importa- 
tion of about 200,000 loads of timber, 
would make up for the loss to the revenue 
which the diminution of the duty would 
oceasion. He believed that, under the 
measure then before the House, a larger 
quantity of timber than heretofore would 
be introduced into this country; because 
the Canadian timber and the Baltic timber 
were of totally different qualities, and were 
used for totally different purposes. No- 
thing but the great difference in the prices 
could have induced the people of this coun- 
try to have used Canadian yellow pine for 
purposes to which the Baltic timber was pe- 
culiarly applicable. Complaints had inva- 
riably been made, that reductions of timber 
duties would be destructive to the shipping 
interest of this country, and ruinous to the 
Canadian trade. Those predictions had 
been made in the year 1821, when it had 
been proposed to reduce the protecting 
duty on Canadian timber from 65s. to 45s.; 
and again in the year 1842, when it had 
been proposed to reduce the protecting 
duty from 45s. to 25s., similar predictions 
had been uttered. Upon that occasion, 
hon. Members who resisted the withdrawal 
of a portion of the protective duty, stated 
that the measure would be productive of 
the worst possible consequences—that the 
Canadian trade would be ruined, and the 
interests of a valuable dependency seriously 
affected. Now, the duty of 45s. remained 
untouched until the year 1842, when it 
was reduced to 25s., and then they were 
told they were going beyond the line of 
prudence, because 30s. ought to be the 
lowest amount of protection retained, for 
otherwise a reduction to 25s. would anni- 
hilate the Canada trade. Had those pre- 
dictions been verified; and what had been 
the result of reducing the duty on Baltic 
timber? Owing to the change which has 
taken place in the mode of charging the 
duty on timber, in 1842, it was impossible 
to make any very accurate comparison of 
the quantities imported; but some approxt- 
mation to it would be attained by com- 
paring the revenue received in 1841 
with that of the year 1845. In the 
year 1841, before the reduction of the 
duty, the duty on Canadian timber was 
10s. per load; and it produced a reve- 
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nue of 450,000/. It-was quite clear that 
if they had made a reduction from 10s. to 
1s., if the quantity of timber had remained 
the same, the amount of revenue would 
have been 45,0007. In 1843, the actual 
duty received on Canadian timber amounted 
to 68,7600. ; in 1844, to 71,0691. ; and in 
1845, to 94,8621. ; showing that, during 
those three years, instead of the quan- 
tity of timber falling off, the revenue 
derived from Canadian timber had in- 
creased 120 per cent. There had been a 
reduction made from 35s. to 25s. per load 
on the Baltie timber, and the duty received 
in the year 1841 amounted to upwards of 
one million. In 1843, it fell to 575,0001.; 
while in 1844, it rose to 82,0000. ; and in 
1845, to 947,0007. ; showing an increase, 
but not to the same extent as had taken 
place in respect to timber from Ca- 
nada. Under those circumstances, he 
considered that, from the practical ex- 
perience of past years, there was not any 
fair reason for expecting the disastrous 
consequences which some hon, Gentlemen 
seemed to apprehend. When the subject 


was under the consideration of a Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords in 1821, what 
had been the proposition of that hon. 


House? Why, they considered it was im- 
possible any longer to maintain the extra- 
vagant rate of protection, and recom- 
mended a reduction equivalent to the dif- 
ference of freight between Baltic and Ca- 
nadian timber. The noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) had said, “‘1 object to your 
policy, because the consumer will have not 
any benefit.”’ If he could show, from re- 
turns relating to Canadian and Baltic tim- 
ber, that, notwithstanding the greatly in- 
creased supply, the demand was so great 
that prices had been kept up, he would 
ask what would have been the effect upon 
railway speculations, and other pursuits of 
a mercantile character to which timber was 
generally applied, if the duty had not been 
previously reduced. Baltic timber never 
had been used in the construction of rail- 
ways until the last year, because the high 
protective duty excluded it; but it had been 
used within the last twelve months, because 
timber of a cheaper description could not 
be procured for ‘‘sleepers.’” The noble 
Lord had also said the effect of the mea- 
sure would be to lower the price to the 
producer, and that he had invoices to show 
that the price in Canada had fallen 2d. a 
foot, while no reduction had been made to 
the consumer in this country. When the 
hon. Member said that freights had fallen 
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from 30s. to 27s., he should not suppose 
that the difference went into the pockets 
of the producer of timber in Norway and 
Denmark. On the contrary, the purchaser 
in this country reaped the advantage of 
that reduction. The noble Lord had stated, 
that in consequence of the Tariff of 1842, 
the shipping of this country had not in- 
creased in the same proportion as that of 
Norway and Denmark. But the paltry 
increase that had taken place in the small 
coasting vessels of those countries was not 
worthy of being taken into calculation ; 
nor could it be expected that in a trade 
amounting to 3,600,000 tonnage (inde- 
pendently of our foreign trade and the 
trade with Ireland), the addition, though 
considerable, would be as great in propor- 
tion as that of a country whose vessels were 
1,000 or 2,000 at the most. The noble 
Lord complained that certain returns for 
which he had moved were not laid on the 
Table; but this did not arise from any dispo- 
sition on the part of the Government to keep 
back information, but because at this pe- 
riod of the year it was impossible to make 
up returns showing the several countries 
from which ships came, and the amount of 
their tonnage respectively. Two returns 
had been made. One showed that the num- 
ber of ships had, during the last twenty 
years, increased from 25.000 to upwards 
of 31,000. But as ships were merely the 
machines in which trade was carried, it 
would be no information to show the in- 
crease in the number of ships, without 
showing how they were employed. The 
other return, therefore, showed the extent 
to which these ships have been employed, 
by stating the number of vessels and ton- 
nage entered inwards and outwards for 
a series of years. The noble Lord 
said, that our population had increased 
from 1820 to 1840 in a much greater 
ratio than the shipping, and that was 
a proof that our commerce had been 
falling off. But during that period such 
great improvements had been made in our 
naval architecture, that one ship now did 
three times the work of any of the tubs of 
former years. Whatever might have been 
the increase in the number of ships, it was 
quite certain that the trade of this country 
had rapidly progressed. The noble Lord 
said, the proportion of vessels coming into 
this country from Denmark and Norway 
was larger than that of ships of any other 
country. And why? Mr. Chapman, a 
very large shipowner of Liverpool, explained 
the reason. He was asked, ‘‘Can vou ac- 
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count for the great preponderance of foreign 
ships engaged in the Baltic trade?”’ He 
answered, that there were many other trades 
much more profitable. The shipping inte- 
rest, therefore, abandoned a great portion of 
that trade, that their vessels might be more 
profitably employed in other voyages. The 
exports from Denmark and Norway were 
bulky articles of little intrinsic value, and 
our shipowners did not think that they 
could be sufficiently remunerated in 
continuing in the trade. But it had 
been stated, that the shipowners of 
this country could not compete with the 
foreign shipowner, because he manages 
his ship at so much less expense. Now, 
what had been done by the Government 
already had tended greatly to diminish the 
expense and inconvenience to which the 
British shipowner was subjected. Mr. 
George Frederick Young, one of those 
who signed the petition of the shipowners, 
was asked what was the effect of the dimi- 
nution produced by the Tariff of 1842 in 
the duty on the raw materials of ship- 
building; and he stated that the reduction 
of the duty on timber took 11. per ton off 
the expenses of shipbuilding in London— 
in the port of London the expense is 16. 
_ to 181. per ton—and that at Sunderland, 
where aship formerly cost 12/. per ton, it ean 
be now built for 10/. per ton. That showed 
a reduction of one-sixth, or of 17 per cent 
on the cost. Mr. Chapman having been 
asked how far the British shipowner could 
compete with the foreigner, said— 

“If the restrictions on the British shipowners 
were removed—if, for instance, we had formerly 
our timber and provisions on the same terms that 
we now have them, the foreigner would never 
have made the advances in shipping which he 
has done. If we were only but on an equality 
with foreigners with respect to the raw materials, 
I think we could cope with the ships of any nation, 
though we pay double the taxation.” 


And he went on to state— 

“TJ think we can work our ships 30 per cent 
cheaper since the Tariff. We can now better af- 
ford to go to Quebec for a consignment of timber 
at 30s. a load, than we could at 38s. or 39s. before 
the Tariff.” 

But other measures had been introduced, 
which would afford the greatest possible 
relief to the shipowners. The duty on 
hemp and other articles used in ship- 
building had been repealed during the 
last year. The hon. Member stated, that 
every shipowner in this country had been 
in a flourishing state up to the year 
1840; but, that for the next three years 
they were in a state of great depression. 
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It would certainly be a matter of great 
surprise if during those years, when every 
interest in this country was in the greatest 
state of distress, that the shipping interest 
should altogether escape. But foreign 
competition was alleged as the reason, 
That was not the cause. It arose from 
the shipowners having in 1838 and 1839 
overdone the trade, so that the increase of 
tonnage amounted to 300,000 or 400,000, 
He wished to call the attention of the 
House to a comparison between our own 
shipping and that of the greatest commer- 
cial navy in the world next to our own— 
he alluded to the United States. In the 
year 1845, the tonnage of British ships, 
independent of those engaged in the fo- 
reign trade and the trade with Ireland 
amounted to 3,669,000. The tonnage be- 
longing to the United States, entered into 
this country in the last year, was only 
448,000. When he looked to what was 
the state of trade in the ports of the 
United States, he found that in 1828 the 
British tonnage entered there amounted to 
98,000 tons ; and in that year the Ame- 
rican tonnage amounted to 868,000, being 
almost nine times the amount of the British 
tonnage. Now, what was the proportion 
of the tonnage in 1844? In that year the 
American tonnage was 1,977,000, where- 
as the British tonnage entering the Ame- 
rican ports had increased from 98,000 tons 
to 776,000 tons, being an increase of 
nearly ninefold. There was, therefore, 
no reason whatever for apprehending that 
either the number of our ships or the effi- 
ciency of our commercial marine had been 
at all injured by the measures that had 
been adopted either in 1842 or in 1824. 


These details might appear to many Gen- 


tlemen to be uninteresting ; but he hoped 
he might be exeused for stating such 
arguments as would assist the House in 
forming a judgment on the question be- 
fore it. It had been stated, that in 1824 
the Parliament had erred, and that now the 
Government were taking another step in 
a wrong direction, and going to do that 
which would be highly mischievous to our 
trade. His object was to show that the 
measures taken in 1824, and by his right 
hon. Friend in 1842, were, so far from 
being prejudicial, of the greatest advan- 
tage to the trade and commerce of the 
country. The returns before the House 
showed that trade had regularly progressed 
and flourished in consequence of those 
measures. One of those returns gave the 
amount of the foreign trade of the port of 
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London in 1836—the first year in which 
the return was made, but a year of great 
excitement and speculation, and, therefore, 
one which might fairly be adduced as a spe- 
cimen—the British tonnage entering the 
port of London in that year was 772,000 
tons, and the foreign tonnage amounted to 
255,000 tons, being in the proportion of 
one tothree. In 1844 the British tonnage 
had increased to 1,800,000 tons, and the 
foreign 383,000 tons. The same thing 
would appear if they went to the port of 
Liverpool. The year 1845, which the 
noble Lord complained, had been the only 
year quoted by his right hon. Friend (Sir 
Robert Peel), exhibited an increase not 
above the year 1842 only, but above any 
of the most prosperous years ever known 
in the port of Liverpool. The number of 
vessels which entered the port of Liver- 
pool from Canada, laden with Canadian 
timber in 1839 was 339, their tonnage 
being 170,000. This was the largest 


amount of ships entered during the exist- 
ence of the high duties on foreign timber. 
He would take the two years since the re- 
duction of the duty. In 1844, the number 
of ships entering the port of Liverpool 
from Canada with timber was 369, and the 


tonnage was 189,000 tons; in 1845, the 
number of ships was 453, and the amount 
of tonnage 239,000, being one third more 
than in the year 1839. He thought these 
facts completely made out this proposition, 
that since the reduction of the duty in 
1842, the importation of Canadian timber 
into this country had increased in propor- 
tion to the increased quantity of timber 
brought from the Baltic ; and it further 
proved the soundness of the policy of re- 
ducing the duty on the importation of this 
important article, and that that reduction 
had not been brought about in a rash man- 
ner, or in any way that could injure the 
interests of our Canadian Colonies, but that 
we had still preserved a discriminating 
duty in favour of Canadian timber of up- 
wards of 20 per cent. The timber trade 
of the Colonies, therefore, would receive 
no injury, and a great benefit would be 
obtained by the consumer. The amount 
of British tonnage had increased as well as 
the number of ships year by year since the 
changes in 1842, by which, on the evidence 
of the shipowners themselves, it was shown 
that they were able to navigate their ships 
30 per cent cheaper than before. With 
the statement of these facts, he should 
leave the decision of the question in the 


hands of the House. 
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Mr. C. BULLER: Sir, I think I may 
ask the indulgence of the House while I 
make a few remarks on this question; in- 
asmuch as I believe I am almost the only 
Member that has not taken part in this 
free-trade debate. I felt myself so incom- 
petent to deal with these commercial and 
financial questions, that I thought I might 
leave them in better hands; but from what 
I have heard of the debate, and from what 
I have read in the reports, I think I un- 
derstood them quite as well as some others, 
From the circumstances in which I am 
placed in relation to Canada, and the great 
interest I have always taken in colonial 
questions, | am induced to trouble the 
House with a few remarks upon the bear- 
ings of this question on colonial poliey— 
the rest of it, 1 think, has been triumphantly 
disposed of. Before, however, I enter 
upon the discussion of the manner in which 
the noble Lord has treated this question as 
regards colonial policy, I will say just five 
words upon the mode in which he has dealt 
with it as bearing upon foreign policy. 
When the noble Lord unfurled the union- 
jack of the protection party, he might have 
recollected the altered position in which he 
now stands, as the leader of a great, and, 
as he says, a patriotic party, and have 
assumed some of the gravity and prudence 
which ought to belong to the leader of a 
great party. I much more admire the 
tone, as regards our foreign policy, which 
has been adopted by the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government, and the 
noble Lord with whom I usually act; and, 
however the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) 
may disprove of the course they have taken, 
I think it would have been far wiser, in- 
stead of attacking the American Senate and 
the Royal Family of France, to have followed 
the example of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, who, on this sub- 
ject, generally maintains a dignified silence, 
but who, when compelled to say anything, 
always uses the language of dignified cour- 
tesy; and who, in order to prevent war, 
has laid the foundations of peace by an 
extension of our commercial relations with 
those countries. I say it is far wiser so to 
act, than to get up bandying bombast with 
the braggarts of the American Congress ; 
and almost justifying the vagaries of Mr. 
Adams, by adopting a tone of congenial 
bluster. I did venture, by a cheer and a 
shake of the head, to express my dissent, 
when the noble Lord said that the policy 
of the Government is causing, in the Ca- 
nadas, the discussion of the propriety of 
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throwing off their allegiance to this coun- 
try, and annexing themselves to the United 
States. They! Whom does the word 
“they” mean? What are the organs of 
public opinion from which these facts are 
derived? When the noble Lord says that 
nothing is talked of but this annexation— 
[Lord G. Bentinck: In Canada West] 
—I am coming to that. I suppose it was 
my cheer which induced the noble Lord to 
produce his authority, and he read an ex- 
tract from a Montreal paper, which in the 
most violent language talked of throwing 
off the allegiance of Canada to this country. 
It happens that by the same post I have 
received a copy of the Montreal Post, which 
is a decided opponent of the Government ; 
and how is the indignation of all Canada 
vented in that journal? Why, it is stated 
that the subject is so important that they 
must take a week to think it over. The 
noble Lord does not know so much of 
Canada and the Canadian press as I do. 
I believe in the last twenty years there has 
been no occasion on which the Government 
has bestowed on office on a member of any 
party, but the organs of the opposite party 
cried out that this was the proper time to 
throw off allegiance to this country; but 
this sort of bluster always ended in nothing, 
as I believe it will now: and those who 
have used this violent language, when a call 
is made upon their patriotism, will rally 
round the Government in the defence of 
their country. I think the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and the Government, since he has 
been in office, have taken the best security 
against defection by binding Canada to this 
country by ties of common interest and 
affection ; by sending out such men as Sir 
Charles Bagot and Lord Metcalfe to go- 
vern; and by carrying out this course of 
policy all dissensions have been allayed, 
and civil war has been changed into mere 
squabbles of party; and more has been 
done than could have been effected by all 
the monopolies of a restrictive system. 
The noble Lord says that great indignation 
is felt at these measures in Canada West: 
why, that is the stupidest thing I ever 
heard, for Canada West has an uncom- 
monly small interest in the question—it is 
a question of geography. [Lord G. Bry- 
tincK: Corn.] I am coming to corn pre- 


sently. Where does the timber come from? 
Why it comes entirely from Canada East. 
With the exception of the right bank of 
the Ottawa River, the province of Canada 
West has no interest in the timber trade. 
In a despatch from Lord Sydenham, dated 
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at Kingston, in Canada West, he says, ‘as 
for the timber trade, there is not a soul 
west of this town who has any interest in 
it.”’ Where are the indications of the in. 
terest of Canada in this monopoly ? When 
the former changes were in progress, | 
admit petitions against them were sent 
over ; but was there any address from the 
Parliament of Canada West, praying that 
this interest might be kept up? But the 
Parliament of Canada East passed a reso. 
lution stating that they were ready to give 
up the monopoly of timber, if Great Britain 
would would give them free trade in corn. 
Why did they take this tone? Was it out 
of spite to any other portion of the com- 
munity? No: it was because every man 
of sense in the country was of opinion that 
nothing ever did them worse service than 
protection. In the first place, the shipping 
trade of Canada was a scandal to that trade. 
Old and worn-out vessels were sent out im- 
perfectly manned, and with a most disorderly 
set of seamen; and there were more ship- 
wrecks in that portion of the trade than in all 
the rest of it. What was the effect produced 
in Canada? Did the merchants make large 
fortunes? There never were so many 
bankruptcies in New Brunswick and Lower 
Canada as in the timber trade; and that 
is the consequence of the trade having al- 
ways been in a state of uncertainty. Do 
you suppose that the merchants of Canada 
will complain of the removal of this pro- 
tection? I will venture to say there is 
not, at the present moment, a single trade 
in that country which they can engage in, 
in which there is a smaller number of opu- 
lent merchants than in the timber trade. 
Well, when did this protection do good to 
the people or to the landowners? Why, 
the landowners of Lower Canada have 
passed resolutions against the monopoly. 
Did it do good to the timber trade itself? 
You have sought, by this monopoly, to 
give that trade such an advantage in this 
market, that like all other protected trades, 
those who were engaged in it have retired 
upon the protection, and not upon their 
own industry. They have, consequently, 
lowered the character of Canada timber 
to such a degree, that at the present mo- 
ment Canadian timber does not maintain 
that station in the European market which 
it ought to have had, if the timber mer- 
chant had used common caution and pru- 
dence and good sense, and sent only good 
timber to the English market. But the 
fact is this, that your protection has given 
them such a monopoly in the home market, 
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that they have sent here all their abomina- 
ble bad timber, which many people find 
the effects of when they lie in bed; and 
they have sent all their good timber into 
the United States. Now, has the protec- 
tion been a good thing for the population of 
Canada? Why, it is in evidence before 
all the Commissions, that one-half of the 
workmen there are Americans, who are 
induced to go over by high wages; that 
they are a set of lawless, dissolute persons, 
getting enormous wages during the sea- 
son, when their services were in request, 
and spending those wages in drinking and 
debauchery during other periods. But 
what has been the effect of this protection 
upon the industry of Canada, the great 
industry of Canada—that is, the agricul- 
tural interest—that interest which, if pro- 
tection must be given, the Legislature ought 
to encourage ? What has been the effect 
upon that interest of the timber monopoly ? 
Itgavean unnatural stimulus to employment 
in that trade. The consequence was it 
drew off all the best hands from agricul- 
ture, and the real and great staple indus- 
try of the country languished, because of 
this absurd monopoly, by which we endea- 
yvoured to cocker up the timber trade. I 
ask the ILouse whether this has not been 
the case ? and if so, was it wise of the ln- 
perial Legislature to endeavour to foster 
this trade by artificial means? I do not 
approve of such artificial means in any in- 
stance ; but I say, never did the Legis- 
lature act so unwisely as by attempting to 
establish an industry of this kind, which, 
from its nature, depended on an article 
whose production proved year by year 
more scanty, an industry in its nature pre- 
carious, and one which has prevented pro- 
per attention being paid to the national 
staple interests of the country. Now | 
know there is a notion among some Gen- 
tlemen who advocate this protection—it is 
one of those ignorant notions which prevail 
in this country very extensively with re- 
ference to that Colony—though it is a very 
natural one, and one that I found to exist 
elsewhere—a notion that this was a sort of 
natural protection to the Canadian agricul- 
turist, because his first operation in that 
country is to fell trees; and it is assumed 
that by giving him this artificial price for 
his timber, you the better enable him to 
get over the first expense of settling. 
Nothing could be more erroneous than this. 
If this protection ever did lead a Canadian 
to settle and clear land, it must have led 
him to make choice of the very worst 
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soil for agricultural operations, because it 
is a matter of notoricty that wherever soft 
wood grows, that is the worst soil. But 
the truth is that you do not give even this 
benefit to the cultivator of the soil. All 
your protection does, is to give an increased 
price for the timber; and what is the 
effect 2 The timber-man comes in, selects 
one or two trees that are fit for his pur- 
pose, carries them away and leaves the 
rest standing, to encumber the agricultu- 
rist as much as before. That is the real 
truth of the case. Then, I say that this 
is a trade which ought not on any account 
to have been considered by this country as 
one of such an advantageous and perma- 
nent nature, that we should make any sa- 
crifice in order to foster it. But I must 
also say, that feeling this, I also feel per- 
fectly sure that from the time that the 
right hon. Baronet has chosen to make this 
experiment, there never would have been 
a period adopted in which the change 
might be made with greater safety; be- 
cause, from natural causes, there is an 
immense impetus given to this trade at the 
present moment. It wants not your pro- 
tection ; it needs no aid from monopoly at 
the present moment. The demand for 
timber on the continent of Europe, for the’ 
railways now in progress, is such as to 
enable the Canadian to sell his timber 
without any monopoly at all. What is 
more—and I wish Gentlemen to attend to 
this fact—there is a great and permanent 
change taking place in the market for Ca- 
nada timber; the demand for it in the 
United States is such that, while Canada 
timber lasts, it will find a much better 
market in the United States than at home. 
In the last two or three years, all the soft 
wood in the northern parts of the United 
States has been exhausted; the people 
in the Northern States of the Union 
must now go to Canada for their deals and 
other soft wood; and the consequence is, 
that nature herself has produced, without 
the aid of any artificial monopoly, a market 
in which Canada must have the monopoly 
a great, and natural, and permanent 
market. And I say itis the greatest of all 
absurdities to prevent the people of England 
from getting cheap timber from the Baltie, 
in order to bring over here that timber for 
which the people of Canada might find a 
better market in the United States. And 
now, Sir, allow me, before I sit down— 
thanking the House for the patience with 
which they have listened to my observa- 
tions on this question as it affects the Ca- 
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nadians—to say a few words with reference 
to its bearings on our own country. Sir, I 
look upon this question of timber as one of 
the greatest importance to the people of Eng- 
land. Every man’s dwelling in this coun- 
try is affected by the vote we are about to 
give. If you really have any care about 
the great mass of the people, poor and 
rich, you will cheerfully agree to-night to 
that which will give them cheaper and 
better materials for their dwellings. Sir, 
the noble Lord has been pleased to chal- 
lenge me on the subject of Canadian corn. 
Well, the noble Lord had a right to give 
me the challenge; but what right had he 
to receive a single cheer from the patriotic 
Gentlemen about him? I must say, this 
plea which they now set up for protection 
to Canada corn is the strangest thing of 
the kind I ever heard. I see my hon. 
Friend the Member for Somersetshire 
(Mr. W. Miles) blushes at the mention of 
it. I recollect that, when the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) proposed the 
Canada Corn Bill, in 1843, he recom- 
mended it as a boon to the agriculture of 
the Colony; and how did the country Gen- 
tlemen come forward then? Did they sup- 
port the principles they had so long pro- 
fessed? Did they adhere to their old 
motto, * Ships, Colonies, and Commerce,” 
and say, ‘‘ Oh, by all means, protect your 
Colonies—tax the people of England— 
perish our interests, so long as the interest 
of the Colonies is maintained?’’ They 
said no such thing. On the other hand, 
they said, “Corn will be so much a quar- 
ter cheaper—bread will be 23d. the loaf 
cheaper—you are about to let in a torrent 
of abundance in the shape of Canadian 
corn—God knows how cheap they can 
afford it—they will perhaps grow it for 
nothing, and bring it across the ocean for 
nothing.”’ All these terrible things they 
brought forward to terrify us from admit- 
ting Canada corn. Well, the Bill passed, 
notwithstanding their fears ; and now they 
come forward and tell us that in little more 
than two years another “ protected inte- 
rest’ has grown up again. Well, really, 
these ‘protected interests ’’ must be of 
amazingly quick growth; they seem to 
have something of the quality of mush- 
rooms about them, and to thrive and spread 
most instantaneously from the hotbed of 
protection. But I say it is rather too much 
for the hon. Gentleman to come forward in 
this imploring manner, and to beseech us 
to keep up a protection which was estab- 
lished but two years or two years and a 
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the people of Canada themselves will en- 


tirely disavow. 


The House divided on the Question, 
that the House agree with the Committee 
on the said Resolution:—Ayes 232; Noes 


109: Majority 123. 
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Resolution agreed to. 
Bills ordered to be brought in. 


TURNPIKE ROADS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. F. MAULE, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said, it would have 
the effect of abolishing the sale of spi- 
rituous liquors, &e., at toll bars—a prac- 
tice which rendered travelling on roads un- 
safe as well as disagreeable. 

Mr. F. M‘KENZIE, although not op- 
posed altogether to the principle of the 
Bill, trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would not press it at so late an hour of the 
night, because it involved the whole of the 
licensing system of Scotland. 

Mr. F. MAULE hoped he might be al- 
lowed to take the second reading then, and 
the discussion upon a future stage of the 
Bill. 

Mr. F. SCOTT also urged the post- 
ponement of the Bill. 

Sm HUGH CAMPBELL begged to 
say, that he was entirely opposed to the 
principle of the measure, and he looked 
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upon it as an unnecessary interference 
with the present system ; and therefore he 
objected to the second reading. 

The House divided :—Ayes 45; Noes 
13: Majority 32. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. Hawes, B. 
Antrobus, E. Hindley, C. 
Baring, H. B. Hope, G. W. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Howard, Sir R. 
Borthwick, P. Hudson, G. 
Bouverie, H. E, P. Hughes, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. Jermyn, Earl 
Bruce, Lord E. Johnstone, H. 
Buller, C. Masterman, J. 
Cardwell, E. Osborne, R. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. Peel, J. 
Cockburn, rt. hon. SirG. Powell, C. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. Seymer, I. K. 
Craig, W. G. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Dalmeny, Lord Stuart, H. 
Denison, E. b. Tufnell, H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Vyse, R. H. R. II. 
Dunean, G. Wawn, J.T. 
Ellice, E. Worsley, Lord 
Eseott, B. Young, J. 

Greene, T. TELLERS. 
Hamilton, W. J. Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. March, Earl of 


List of the Nors. 


Rashleigh, W. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Waddington, HI. S. 
Wortley, hon. J. 8. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
TELLERS. 

Mackenzie, W. F. 
Campbell, IT. 


Baillie, W. 

Cripps, W. 
Dennistoun, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Mackenzie, T’. 

M‘Neill, D. 


Bill read a second time. 
House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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STATE OF IRELAND. 
Eart GREY then rose to bring forward 
his Motion on the State of Ireland. The 
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noble Lord spoke nearly as follows :—My 


Lords, in rising to submit to your Lord- 
ships the Motion of which I have given 
notice, I feel that I am, in the first instance, 
bound to apologize to your Lordships for 
having taken upon myself the task of bring. 
ing under your consideration a subject of 
such extreme difficulty and importance, to 
which I am painfully conscious how little 
I shall be able to do justice. The only ex- 
cuse I can offer for what must appear such 
great presumption is, that I found no other 
noble Lord willing to undertake a task 
which I thought absolutely to be performed, 
even though it should be by one not better 
qualified for it than myself. The measures 
that have lately been brought before your 
Lordships with respect to Ireland are, in my 
judgment, of such a character as to im- 
pose upon the House the necessity of tak- 
ing the earliest opportunity, after having 
given its assent to them, of declaring 
by a solemn vote that those measures 
by themselves are altogether inadequate 
to the case of Ireland—that they can- 
not possibly be expected to cure the so- 
cial evils by which Ireland has so long 
been afflicted, and that they are only to be 
justified upon the supposition that they 
are intended for nothing more than to 
give time for the application of other and 
more effectual remedies. It is the object 
of the Motion I am about to submit to 
your Lordships to call upon this House to 
express that opinion. I most earnestly 
wish the task of asking you to do so 
had fallen into other and worthier hands; 
but as that has not been the ease, I 
have only to entreat your Lordships’ in- 
dulgence for the imperfect manner in which 
I am aware I shall perform this duty. In 
bringing this subject under your Lordships’ 
notice, unfortunately there is but little 
need for me to dwell upon the unhappy 
condition of Ireland. You have already 
heard too much of it on much higher au- 
thority than mine. The noble Earl oppo- 
site, in bringing forward on behalf of fer 
Majesty’s Government the different mea- 
sures that have been proposed with respect 
to Ireland, has disclosed to us a state of 
society which it is indeed awful to con- 
template; a state of society in which 
there is no security for life or property ; 4 
state of society in which the usual 
wretchedness of the population has been 
so aggravated by the partial failure of the 
potato erop, that famine and pestilence 
must stalk through the land, unless those 
measures which Parliament has adopted 
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to counteract those evils should fortu- 
nately arrest their progress. This is the 
state of things described by Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and unhappily this is no ac- 
cidental, no extraordinary, no unlooked-for 
calamity. It is but an aggravation, and 
perhaps no very great aggravation, of the 
habitual condition of Ireland. The evils 
of that unhappy country are not acci- 
dental, not temporary, but chronic and 
habitual. The state of Ireland is one 
which is notorious. We know the ordi- 
nary condition of that country to be one 
both of lawlessness and wretchedness. It 
is so described by every competent autho- 
rity. There is not an intelligent foreigner 
coming to our shores, who turns his atten- 
tion to the state of Ireland, but who bears 
back with him such a description. Ireland 
is the one weak place in the solid fabric of 
British power—lIreland is the one deep (I 
had almost said ineffaceable) blot upon the 
brightness of British honour. Ireland is 
our disgrace. It is the reproach, the 
standing disgrace, of this country, that 
Ireland remains in the condition she is. 
It is so regarded throughout the whole 
civilized world. To ourselves we may pal- 
liate it if we will, and disguise the truth; 
but we cannot conceal it from others. 
There is not, as I have said, a foreigner 
—no matter whence he comes, be it from 
Franee, Russia, Germany, or America— 
there is no native of any foreign country 
different as their forms of government may 
be, who visits Ireland, and who on his re- 
turn does not congratulate himself that he 
sees nothing comparable with the condition 
of that country at home. If such be the 
state of things, how then does it arise, 
and what is its cause ? My Lords, it is 
only by misgovernment that such evils 
could have been produced: the mere fact 
that Ireland is in so deplorable and wretch- 
ed a condition saves whole volumes of argu- 
ment, and is of itself a complete and irre- 
futable proof of the misgovernment to 
which she has been subjected. Nor can 
we lay to our souls the ‘ flattering unc- 
tion” that this misgovernment was only of 
ancient date, and has not been our doing. 
It is not enough in our own excuse to say, 
“No wonder this state of things exists: 
the Government of Ireland before the Union 
was the most ingeniously bad that was 
ever contrived in the face of the world ; it 
was the Government of a corrupt minority, 
sustained by the superior power of this 
great country in oppressing and tyran- 
nizing over the great body of the nation ; 
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such a system of government could not fail 
to leave behind it a train of fearful evils 
from which we are still suffering at the pre- 
sent day.” To a certain extent, no doubt, 
this is true. No man has a stronger opin- 
ion than I regarding the iniquitous system 
of misgovernment in Ireland prior to the 
Union. But the Union is not an event of 
yesterday. It is nearly half a century 
since that measure passed. For nearly 
fifty years, now, Ireland has been under 
the immediate control of the Imperial Par- 
liament. Since it has been so, a whole 
generation has grown up, and is now pass- 
ing away to be replaced by another; and 
in that time, I ask you, what impression 
has been made upon the evils of Ireland ? 
It is true some good has been done. I 
gladly acknowledge that many useful mea- 
sures have been adopted, which have, I 
hope, contributed in some respects to the 
improvement of Ireland ; but none of these 
measures have gone to the root of the so- 
cial disease to which Ireland is a prey; 
in the worst symptoms of which no ame- 
lioration whatever can be observed: the 
wretchedness and misery of the population 
have experienced no abatement. Upon that 
point I can quote high authority. I find that 
the Commission presided over by a noble 
Earl, whom I do not now sce in his place 
(the Earl of Devon), reported the year be- 
fore last, that ‘‘improvement was indeed be- 
ginning to take place in agriculture; but 
there had been no corresponding advance 
in the condition and comforts of the 
labouring classes.”” By the Report of 
that Commission we are informed, that 
the agricultural labourers are still suffering 
the greatest privations and hardships, and 
still depend upon casual and precarious 
employment for their subsistence ; that 
they are badly fed, badly clothed, badly 
housed, and badly paid for their labour ; 
and the Commissioners conclude this part 
of their Report by saying— 

“We cannot forbear expressing our strong 
sense of the patient endurance which the la- 
bouring classes have generally exhibited under suf- 
ferings greater, we believe, than the people of any 
other country have ever endured.” 

This is an authentic statement, and comes 
from a Commission appointed only the 
other day to inquire into the state of the 
people of Ireland. It is a Report de- 
scribing the state of things in that coun- 
try before the failure of the potato crop, 
and the Commissioners tell you that the 
sufferings of the great mass of the people 
of that country are greater than those of 
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the population of any other country in 
Europe. This is indeed a fearful state- 
ment, coming from such authority. But 
there is another symptom of the condi- 
tion of Ireland, which seems to me even 
more alarming than the prevalence of dis- 
tress—I mean the the general alienation of 
the whole mass of the nation from the 
institutions under which they live, and 
the existence in their minds of a strong 
deep feeling of hostility to the form of 
government under which they are placed. 
This feeling, which is the worst feature in 
the case, seems to be rather gaining strength 
than to be diminishing. I am led to that 
opinion by what I heard two years ago fall 
from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in the House of Commons. I 
heard that right hon. Gentleman—and it 
was a statement which made a deep im- 
pression upon me—I heard the right hon. 
Gentleman, in answer to a speech made by a 
noble Friend of mine, distinctly admit that 
we had military occupation of Ireland, but 
that in no other sense could it be said to 
be governed; that it was occupied by 
troops, not governed like England. Such 
was the admission of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. And now, my 
Lords, I ask you, is that a state of things 
which ought to continue? And I ask is 
not such a state of things, so clearly es- 
tablished by authorities so high and indis- 
putable, a good ground for inferring that 
there is something wrong in the policy which 
has been hitherto pursued towards Ireland; 
and that some measures different in cha- 
racter, and more effectual than those we 
have been in the habit of trusting to, are 
necessary to meet the exigency? That is 
the only inference which appears to me to 
follow from the premises universally ad- 
mitted. I cannot understand how any man 
with the use of his reason could arrive at a 
different conclusion, I say, then, some 
change is absolutely necessary ; we are 
bound to endeavour to apply some remedy 
to the evils of Ireland more efficient than 
any which have yet been attempted. This 
necessity, however, does not appear to be 
recognised by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Her Majesty’s Government propose only to 
go on with measures such as those we 
have tried over and over again—measures 
which have allowed all the evils of Ireland 
to go on, as I have shown, and rather to 
get worse than better. They propose dog- 
gedly to pursue the old and beaten track. 
How, then, can they expect that it should 
lead to any but the accustomed termina- 
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tion? Two words, ‘ money”’ and ‘‘ coer- 
cion,’’ seem to describe the whole policy of 
the Government. We have never been 
sparing of either:, both have been tried 
over and over again; and we see in the 
state of Ireland the most convincing proof 
that by themselves they hold out no hope 
of success. Shall I be told,then, that im- 
provement in that country is impracticable 
—that the causes of the unhappy condi- 
tion of Ireland are either undiscoverable, 
or else of such a nature as to be beyond 
our power to cure them? Such an asser- 
tion, I should say, is a libel at once upon 
Providence and upon human nature, |, 
for my part, utterly disbelieve in the pos- 
sibility of such a state of things. existing 
in any country, unless through great faults 
on the part of the rulers. Is there anything 
in the nature of Ireland or of her people 
that can warrant a different view of the 
case? Undoubtedly not. So far as re- 
gards the nature of the country, Ireland 
has been gifted by Providence with a soil 
of surpassing fertility, with great mineral 
wealth, with a climate mild and genial. 
In her large extent of coast and numer- 
ous harbours—her great natural facilities 
for internal navigation—in her command 
of water power, she has great natural re- 
sources, and every requisite for commer- 
cial greatness. The natural resources of 
Ireland are not only great, but unusually 
great. Then, as to her people. When 
they are removed from Ireland — when 
they are taken away from the pernicious 
influences by which they seem there to 
be surrounded, the men of Ireland have 
shown themselves capable of everything 
that is good and great. We see them 
in our Colonies—we see them in America, 
in various countries of Europe, distin- 
guishing themselves in every pursuit of 
industry, and every branch of art. So 
little is it true that they are ineapable of 
regular industry, that in this country many 
of the employments imposing the severest 
labour are chiefly in their hands. In the 
county with which I am connected, we 
have been in the habit of seeing every year 
large numbers of Irishmen come over as 
reapers during harvest, many of them from 
Donegal, and other districts, where the 
greatest wretchedness and misery prevail. 
What is the character of those men? We 
have always found them grateful beyond 
measure for good treatment; tractable, in- 
dustrious, cheerful, and gay—in some re- 
spects, no doubt, thoughtless, and easily 
excited; but, on the other hand, exhibiting, 
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upon the whole, a degree of prudence and 
forethought not often seen in men of their 
rank in life and amount of education— 
living in the most economical manner when 
in work, and saving their hard earnings in 
order that they may pay their rents when 
they get home. This is the character of 
the people of Ireland in England ; and I 
say with such a people and such a coun- 
try. is it not clear that the fault must be 
with their rulers if lawlessness and wretch- 
edness prevail amongst them? My Lords, 
I cannot doubt it to be so, and therefore 
I never can for a moment believe in its 
being impossible for Parliament to inter- 
fere with effect to improve the condition of 
Ireland. Iam not, indeed, such a vision- 
ary as to expect that evils of such long 
standing, and so inveterate, can be re- 
moved in a moment. I know too well that 
this is utterly impossible; but of this I am 
persuaded, that if we will seriously, and 
with earnestness and singleness of purpose, 
apply ourselves to that great task — if, 
without regard to preconceived opinions 
or dearly cherished prejudices, we will 
honestly and fairly set ourselves to find 
out and to do what can be done for 
the benefit of Ireland, we shall discover 
measures, the adoption of which will soon 


give evidence by their happy effect that we 
are on the right track, and on the road to 
improvement, and which will, in due time, 
leave Ireland for generations to follow us in 
the condition of a prosperous, happy, well- 


ordered community. 1 say this is in our 
power if we do our duty; if Parliament 
discharges as it ought the great task de- 
volved upon it, we may safely rely in hum- 
ble confidence on the blessing of Providence 
on our honest endeavours. The fault which 
I am disposed to find with the measures of 
Her Majesty’s Government lies much more 
in what they do not do, than in what they 
do; it is much more that their measures 
are inadequate, than that they are alto- 
gether erroneous in themselves. I think 
the objects which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have in view are good objects; I find 
fault with the means they propose to adopt. 
I think those means are insufficient, and 
in some particular points ill adapted to 
the end they have in view. If I rightly 
comprehend the policy of the Govern- 
ment, it is this. They consider that the 
great evils of Ireland are, first, the absence 
of security for life and property; and next, 
the absence of due encouragement for in- 
dustry, and of a sufficient demand for ho- 
nest labour at adequate wages. 1 conceive 
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these are the two great points to which 
the efforts of Government are directed; 
they wish to increase employment, they 
wish to promote security; and they con- 
sider that these two evils are closely and 
intimately connected together. I have no 
doubt that so far Government are perfectly 
right. I think it is impossible attentively 
to consider the state of Ireland without 
seeing how very closely these two symptoms 
in her condition, if | may so call them, are 
connected together—so closely, that it is 
really almost difficult to say which is cause 
and which is effect. If we look to the 
natural resources of Ireland, and the means 
she has of rewarding industry, if duly 
applied, I am tempted to say that nothing 
but the want of security can account for 
the fact that her natural resources have 
not been better developed, and that there 
industry is not better rewarded. On the 
other hand, if you look to the wretchedness 
and poverty of the people—their entire 
dependence for subsistence on the land— 
and the manner in which predial outrages 
are connected with their dread of losing 
their only certain means of subsistence— 
it seems impossible to deny that poverty 
and wretchedness have much to do with 
the existing insecurity of life and property. 
Each of these evils tend to aggra- 
vate the other; and I believe no remedy 
you can attempt to apply to the situation 
of Ireland will be effective, unless you, at 
one and the same time, apply yourselves to 
both giving employment to the people, and 
correcting that insecurity which prevents 
private capital from affording employment. 
These are the objects which I understand 
Government to have in view, and so far I 
think them perfectly right. I think, also, 
that what they do with a view to remedy 
the immediate and pressing want of em- 
ployment is right in itself and sufficient. 
In that respect it might probably be diffi- 
cult todo more than Government purposes. 
I believe that the measures they have 
adopted by grants and loans, for providing 
artificially, if 1 may say so, extended em- 
ployment to meet the present distress of 
Ireland, are, on the whole judicious and 
well considered. I have no fault whatever 
to find with those measures, either as to 
their nature or adequacy, so far as they go; 
in this respect it would, I believe, be difficult 
to do more. But we must never forget, in 
assenting to measures of this deseription, 
that the permanent employment of the 
people must, after all, be the result of the 
spontaneous operation of private enterprise 
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and private capital. No country can be 
in a wholesome condition where the popu- 
lation depend for employment on measures 
artificially brought forward by the Govern- 
ment. As a temporary resource to meet 
the immediate and pressing want that ex- 
ists, I admit it is quite proper that such 
measures should be attempted; but when 
we are looking to the permanent improve- 
ment of the country, to that which is to be 
its habitual condition, then I say that em- 
ployment directly afforded at the cost and 
under the superintendence of Government, 
is utterly and entirely inadequate. It will 
accomplish no real improvement, unless, 
while we provide that temporary and arti- 
ficial employment, we encourage private 
capital and enterprise to step in and take 
up the work of providing natural and per- 
manent employment. But we cannot ex- 
pect this to happen; we cannot expect to 
see private industry and enterprise flourish- 
ing and prosperous, until peace and security 
are established on some better foundation 
than laws arming the Executive Govern- 
ment with almost arbitrary power. It is 
utterly impossible, if quiet is only main- 
tained in Ireland by laws of this descrip- 
tion, that private industry and enterprise 
can take root in that country. The very 
existence of those laws, even if they have 
the effect of repressing outrage and pre- 
venting the commission of crime, prevents 
that feeling of security in the minds of 
men which is no less essential for com- 
mercial and industrial improvement than 
actual safety. Such laws also interfere 
with that liberty of action which is the 
very lifeblood of commercial enterprise. 
Do you suppose that men can embark 
in great enterprises of industry and com- 
merce where they cannot venture outside 
their own houses after dark, unless at 
the risk of being transported? It is 
utterly impossible. Until you can esta- 
blish security on some better foundation, 
and make it compatible with a return 
to the ordinary law and constitution, 
restricting the Executive Government to 
its constitutional powers—till you can do 
that, you have done nothing. And this it 
is which accounts for the failure of your 
past liberality to Ireland in the way of 
public works; for do not flatter yourselves 
that you are doing anything new by mak- 
ing grants and loans for public works. 
Since the Union, enormous sums have 
been contributed in this manner; and what 
has been the result? 1 am afraid that no 


inconsiderable proportion of the money has 
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been jobbed away in extravagant expendi- 
ture. But I hope that of late years this 
has been the case to a far less extent; 
and that a large proportion of the money 
has been well and usefully applied. Still, 
what is the result? You have executed 
considerable public works; as far as they 
go they are useful; but they have failed 
in giving that impetus you expected to 
private industry and enterprise ; they have 
failed in calling into activity the inter- 
nal resources of Ireland. The reason of 
that failure is, in my opinion, obvious ; it 
is because you have not yet succeeded in 
establishing security, together with the 
restriction of the Executive Government to 
the ordinary powers of the law. I say, 
therefore, that one great object your Lord- 
ships ought to have in view is to establish 
good order on an effective basis, and under 
mild enactments, without having recourse 
to temporary laws of this severe and arbi- 
trary character. Then I come to the in- 
quiry—is there anything in the measures 
of Government which can give us a hope 
that they will be attended with this result ? 
Is there anything in what they propose to 
us which we can even expect will have the 
effect of re-establishing order without the 
necessity of strong powers being entrusted 
to the Executive ¢ It is with deep concern 
I am obliged to say, I know of nothing 
they have done, or intend to do, which 
holds out to us any such prospect. In 
those measures [ can see nothing which 
gives even the faintest hope that when the 
temporary Bill lately passed by your Lord- 
ships shall have received the sanction of 
the Legislature, and shall have run its 
term—I see nothing that can give us 
hope that, in October, 1849, we shall have 
peace and security without a renewal of 
measures of so arbitrary and despotic a 
character. What, my Lords, is the cause 
of its being so often necessary in Ireland 
to have recourse to laws of this sort ? 
Why is it that the ordinary law is in 
that island utterly powerless to protect 
the peaceable subject, and to maintain 
good order? I believe every person who 
has at all attended to the situation of 
Ireland will at once say that the reason 
for this is, that, unhappily, the whole 
body of the population are adverse to the 
administration of the law. In a well-or- 
dered community, the law, I may say, is 
self enforced. It is not merely the officers 
of Government—not merely those who are 
specially employed in administering the 
law and maintaining good order, who are 
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peace officers, but every member of the 
community. Here, if there is an infringe- 
ment of the law, every man, however hum- 
ble, is ready to join in repressing it. In 
Ireland, on the contrary, the population is 
everywhere united in a general combina- 
tion to resist and thwart the endeavours of 
those whose duty it is to enforce the law. 
Compare what happens in England and 
Ireland, when some great crime has been 
committed. In this country, if a murder 
has been committed, and the culprit has 
escaped, and is known, he can hide himself 
nowhere : every one is on the alert to as- 
sist in the detection of the murderer; the 
newspapers carry his description to the 
remotest corners; wherever he goes, a 
hundred jealous eyes are scrutinizing every 
unknown face; every stranger to whom the 
slightest suspicion attaches is at once stop- 
ped, and brought before a magistrate; and 
it seldom happens that among those stop- 
ped the real culprit does not fall into the 
hands of justice. But what happens in 
Ireland? When a murder is committed, 
the population do not interfere to seize the 
murderer and bring him to justice : on the 
contrary, their sole object is to screen and 
protect him. The greatest disgrace which 
can attach to an Irish peasant, in the eyes of 
his fellows, is to be supposed to have given 
the slightest assistance, directly or in- 
directly, to the enforcement of the law. 
The character of an informer is one which 
it is worth as much as a man’s life to ac- 
And what is the Irish definition of 


quire. 
an informer? It is not what we mean in 
England. Here, when we speak against 


an informer as an odious character, we 
mean a man who for the gain of the penalty 
goes and lays an information against a per- 
son guilty of an infraction of the law, very 
often one of a perfectly venial and insigni- 
ficant description. In England, an infor- 
mer is thus a man who endeavours to get 
a not very creditable livelihood by the 
faults or offences of his neighbours. But 
in Ireland an informer is any man who 
dares to give information of any kind as 
to the commission of a crime. We were 
told the other night by a noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of St. Germans) that this 
danger from giving evidence applied even 
to the son or wife of a man inhumanly mur- 
dered, of a man who might have been 
dragged out of his bed in the dead of night, 
and barbarously murdered by a band of 
hired assassins. Though it may be the 


wife, son, or brother of the victim who ven- 
tures to tell what he knows, and to describe 
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the persons, or give the names of the eri- 
minals, yet the party venturing to do this, 
is, in the Irish definition of the term, an 
informer; and though a person labour under 
the strongest provocation, he cannot give 
evidence without consequent risk to life 
and limb—so much so, that I believe it has 
been the practice in Ireland in former 
years, and probably it has not yet been 
quite discontinued, that when a man gives 
evidence on the part of the Crown, in cases 
of murder or some other atrocious crime, 
and when the verdict of the jury has been 
obtained, the Crown is obliged to defray the 
expense of enabling the man to emigrate 
to the Colonies, because his life is in dan- 
ger. This is the real reason of the diffi- 
culty of enforcing the lawin Ireland. It is 
because the great body of the people are 
banded to resist it, and instead of co-ope- 
rating with the administrators of the law, 
they only endeavour to screen and assist 
those who violate it. Their sympathy is 
not with the murdered, but with the mur- 
derer; and so far is this carried, that the 
murderer is actually a privileged character 
in Ireland. In favour of the murderer, 
even that jealousy of a stranger coming 
into a district to which he does not belong to 
seek for work, which is generally so strong, 
is suspended; and I believe there are 
well-authenticated instances of men, wish- 
ing to find employment at a distance from 
their native districts, actually pretending to 
have committed a murder, and to be trying 
to escape the search of the officers of the 
law, in order that they might be permitted, 
unmolested by the population, to seek for 
work in a district to which they did not 
belong. If I am not much mistaken, I 
have heard a former Secretary for Ireland 
describe well-authenticated instances of 
this kind as having existed. My Lords, 
I think it is sufficiently established that 
the temper and disposition of the people 
in Ireland is not to assist, but to thwart, 
the administration of the law. Until that 
temper is altered, it is in vain to multiply 
Coercion Bills; it is quite impossible that 
by such means you can establish real se- 
curity. The object must be to change 
their disposition. I ask you, my Lords, 
has the Coercion Bill any tendency to do 
so? Are the severe provisions which we 
are compelled to adopt when endeavouring 
to repress crime, while the population con- 
tinue animated by the spirit 1 have endea- 
voured to deseribe—are those severe pro- 
visions calculated to reconcile the people to 
the law, and bring them to look upon its 
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ministers as their friends instead of their 
enemies? I think no man will maintain 
such a proposition. It is a resource too 
much like the dram of the drunkard, in the 
fits of intolerable depression which succeed 
his excesses. [He knows that a fresh ex- 
cess will give him temporary relief, and to 
that temporary relief he flies, though it is 
certain to be followed by a return, with in- 
creased severity, of all his painful sensa- 
tions. I believe the effects of these severe 
laws are precisely of the same sort. They 
may repress, perhaps, for a moment, the 
commission of crime; but they have no 
tendency to take away the spirit which 
really creates the difficulty of efficiently 
administering the law without extraordi- 
nary powers. This is the conclusion as 
to the effect which these coercive measures 
are calculated to produce, to which I think 
we should be led by reasoning on the sub- 
ject ; but it is also confirmed by experi- 
ence. Have not measures of severity been 
tried long enough, and without much re- 
serve as to the degree of severity employed? 
I find in a speech made by the right hon. 
Gentleman now at the head of the Govern- 
ment, so long ago as 1829, in introducing 
to the House the measure he then pro- 
posed for the relief of the Roman Catholics 
from civil disabilities, that he gave this 
history of the measures of severity which 
had then been adopted in Ireland :-— 

* In 1800, we find the Habeas Corpus Act sus- 
pended, and the Act for the Suppression of Rebel- 
lion in force. In 1801 they were continued. In 
1802, I believe they expired. In 1803, the insur- 
rection for which Emmett suffered broke out. 
Lord Kilwarden was murdered by a savage mob; 
and both Acts of Parliament were renewed. In 
1804 they were continued. In 1806 the west and 
south of Ireland were in a state of insubordina- 
tion, which was with difficulty repressed by the 
severest enforcement of the ordinary law. In 
1807, in consequence chiefly of the disorders that 
had prevailed in 1806, the Act called the Insur- 
rection Act was introduced. It gave power to the 
Lord Lieutenant to place any district by procla- 
mation out of the pale of the ordinary law—it sus- 
pended trial by jury—and made it a transportable 
offence to be out of doors from sunset to sunrise. 
In 1807 this Act continued in force, and in 1808, 
1809, and to the close of the Session of 1810. In 
1814, the Insurrection Act was renewed; it was 
continued in 1815, 1816, and 1817. In 1822 it 
was again revived, and continued during the years 
1823, 1824, and 1825. In 1825, the temporary 
Act intended for the suppression of dangerous as- 
sociations, and especially the Roman Catholic As- 
sociation, was passed. It continued during 1826 
and 1827, and expired in 1828. The year 1829 


has arrived, and with it the demand for a new Act 
to suppress the Roman Catholic Association.” 

My Lords, I might continue this painful 
history. Only four years after the time 
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when the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent First Minister thus spoke, it was 
again found necessary to introduce a mea- 
sure of the severest kind, which in the 
greater part of its provisions was renewed 
in the year 1834, and expired, I think, 
only four or five years ago. Again, in the 
year 1846, we are called upon to renew it. 
Such, my Lords, is the result which expe- 
rience shows to have been obtained by 
mere severity. Such is the prospect we 
have, if we confine our efforts to merely re- 
pressing, by stern and rigorous measures, 
the commission of crime —such is the 
prospect we have of restoring real security 
to Ireland. I contend, then, that we must 
look further; we must look to the root of 
the evil, and we must see whether it is not 
possible to change the temper of the Irish 
population, to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween them and their rulers, to make them 
the friends instead of the opponents of the 
administrators of the law. This, I say, is 
the object to which our efforts ought to be 
directed; and I say, if those efforts are 
honestly directed to its accomplishment, I 
believe it is one not beyond our reach to 
attain. It is true, the task is a most difti- 
cult one. You have to erase from the minds 
of the Irish people the deep impression left 
by long ages of misgovernment, and to 
convince them that their rulers have both 
the will and the power to serve them, 
and to promote their happiness and pros- 
perity. This is what you have to accom- 
plish ; and I shall endeavour to show what 
to that end should be the nature of the 
means employed. In the first place, then, 
in order to convince the people that 
the law really exists for their benefit, you 
must amend it, both in its provisions 
and its administration, for I believe both 
are defective. I am persuaded that the 
law as it now exists in Ireland is in- 
adequate to secure to the poor man, who 
cannot afford the cost of litigation, that 
justice to which he has a right. I believe 
it is more particularly so inadequate in 
those parts of the law which relate to the 
tenure of real property. This is a subject 
of extreme difficulty and extreme impor- 
tance, owing to the state of society in Ire- 
land. As has been observed very recently 
by the Minister of the Crown who is more 
particularly responsible for the peace of Ire- 
land, the Home Secretary, the state of the 
law, and the opinions of the people in respect 
to the tenancy and occupation of land, are 
at the root of the disorders by which the coun- 
try is afflicted. I believe that the law as It 
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now exists requires, and is susceptible of, 
improvement. I believe that the most fright- 
ful injustice can and does take place under it. 
] think it was only the other night a noble 
Marquess, not now present, asked my 
noble Friend the noble Earl (the Earl of 
St. Germans) opposite, whether Govern- 
ment had received any information as to 
the truth of certain circumstances stated 
to have taken place in one of the western 
counties of Ireland—Roscommon—a state- 
ment than which, if truce, no man can con- 
ecive anything more horrible—three or 
four hundred families being driven from 
the homes they had occupied for years, 
absolutely without resource, and left to 
starve or perish. I trust that statement 
was incorrect ; I hope and believe that the 
paragraph in the newspapers to which the 
noble Marquess very properly called the 
attention of the Government, did not state 
the real facts of the case ; but, whether it 
did or not, I believe that this is unde- 
niable, that the clearance of estates has 
taken place in Ireland to a great extent, 
and in a manner utterly impossible to re- 
concile to our ideas of real justice and 
real humanity. I think it is contrary to 
what every man’s feeling must tell him to 
be right and just, that when, whether by 
the fault of the actual owner or his prede- 
cessor—I care not how—a large population 
has been suffered to grow up on a particu- 
lar district of land, they should, when a 
lease falls in, be driven off in wretchedness 
and misery. That such things should be 
possible, I think, is a disgrace to a civilized 
country. We have it on the authority of 
the Commissioners who lately inquired into 
this subject, that the practice which prevails 
in regard to paying for permanent improve- 
ments of the land, such as draining and 
building—and they have, I fear, been but 
of small importance—is very different 
to that which obtains in England; the 
cost in Ireland being nowhere borne by 
the landlord, but by the tenant. We are 
also told that, by the law as it now stands, 
it happens, though I hope not very often, 
that when an industrious man has spent 
two or three years in improving a small 
allotment of ground, and has thus given 
a new value to it, depending upon it for 
the subsistence of himself and family, he 
can be, and at the pleasure of the landlord 
sometimes is, turned out to starve on the 
wide world. Can these things be? Is it 
possible they should exist, and not create 
a strong feeling of exasperation in the 
minds of the peasantry ? Another abuse, 
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not uncommon in Ireland, arises from the 
practice of subletting, which prevails in that 
country very extensively ; it sometimes hap- 
pens that when an industrious man, having a 
small allotment, has fairly and honestly 
paid for the land he occupies to his imme- 
diate superior, and that superior fails to 
pay the rent to his superior, the poor man 
who holds the plot of ground is liable to have 
his property seized and sold before his eyes, 
to satisfy the claim of the head landlord. 
[A ery of “No,no!”’] My noble and learned 
Friend near me tells me that it is the law 
both in England and Ireland. It is true; 
but in England the practice of subletting 
does not prevailin this manner, and it does 
not work the same practical injustice as 
in Ireland. I say it is notorious that acts 
of the most cruel and dire injustice have 
been done under this state of the law. A 
noble Friend of mine told me a case which 
had come under his own notice, where a 
poor man took a small piece of land in 
conacre, paying 91. for half an aere, on 
which he grew a crop of potatoes which 
were to afford subsistence to himself and 
family, probably till the succeeding crop. 
This rent, which here appears so extrava- 
gant, is the common price of land taken as 
conacre in the county of Waterford. The 
man had thus paid for his potatoes ; but 
his immediate superior was in arrear to his 
landlord; his landlord put in a distress, 
seized the growing crop, which was the 
only dependence of the poor man and his 
family, and actually refused to tell the 
unhappy peasant, whose ripening crop 
was thus snatched from his possession, 
what was the amount for which the dis- 
tress was put in. I am told the peasant 
committed an assault upon his keeper, for 
the mere purpose of bringing the ease be- 
fore a noble Friend of mine, in whose jus- 
tice he had confidence; but who, when the 
case came before him, found that the state 
of the law was such that no redress was in 
his power, though it appeared to him, as it 
must to your Lordships, and every man of 
ordinary feeling, a case of the most cruel 
oppression and injustice. My Lords, the 
first step you have to take towards bring- 
ing about a better state of things in Ire- 
land, is to correct those provisions of the 
existing law under which such injustice has 
been wrought. The subject is, I know, one 
of extreme difficulty and delicacy; and, I 
am concerned to say, I think that difficulty 
has been infinitely aggravated by the most 
unfortunate and imprudent course which 
Her Majesty’s Government have pursued 
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in regard to it. At the conclusion of the 
Session of 1845, a Bill for establishing 
what has been termed fixity of tenure was 
brought into the other House of Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Sharman Crawford. Leave 
was given to bring in the Bill without op- 
position: when it came to a second reading, 
in the course of the discussion which took 
place, the Prime Minister pointed out some 
obvious defects in the Bill; but at the same 
time stated, that the subject was one which 
Her Majesty’s Government felt to be of 
great importance, and that their attention 
would be given to it. Upon that statement 
Mr. Sharman Crawford consented not to 
press the second reading, and the Bill was 
thrown out without a division. At the com- 
mencement of the following Session, Her 
Majesty was advised formally to announce 
in Her Speech from the Throne that she 
had thought fit to appoint a Commission 
for inquiring into this subject; and a few 
days after (on the 13th of February, 1844), 
in a debate in the Commons, on the Mo- 
tion of Lord J. Russell, for a Committee 
of the whole [louse on the state of Ireland, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
adverting to the issue of the Commission, 


expressed his hope that before the termi- 
nation of that Session it would be in the 
power of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce some measure on the subject. 
I took the liberty at the time of express- 
ing my great apprehensions that Govern- 
ment were taking an imprudent and un- 


necessary course. I said I thought the 
issue of such a Commission, the cirecum- 
stances under which it originated, and the 
fact that it was formally announced in the 
Speech from the Throne, were calculated 
to create very unfounded and exaggerated 
expectations in the minds of the people of 
Ireland on a subject on which, of all others, 
it was most dangerous to agitate their minds 
by expectations not to be realized. I said at 
the same time, that I thought the real state 
of the law and its workings might have 
been ascertained by Government without 
the issue of a formal Commission ; that 
they might have obtained all the necessary 
information by private consultation with 
the ablest lawyers of the country, and 
the country gentlemen who were best 
acquainted with the practical operation of 
the law; and that with such assistance a 
measure might have been matured and 
brought forward. But I further said, 
that for ler Majesty’s Government, while 
in ignorance whether any improvement 
was practicable or not — whether they might 
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not find the complexity of the law so great 
as to obstruct any improvement that would 
give satisfaction—to issue a Commission in 
the manner they had, was the most dangerous 
and imprudent course which it was possible 
for a Government to adopt, and would, I 
feared, be followed by very unfortunate re- 
sults. That anticipation, I am sorry to 
say, has been more than realized: from all 
the information I can obtain as to what is 
now going on in Ireland, I believe the 
present great increase of agrarian out- 
rages is in no slight degree traceable to 
the issue of that Commission, without its 
being promptly followed by the adoption of 
any practical measure. I believe you have 
created in the minds of the peasantry of 
that country an impression that they are 
to be the owners instead of the occupiers 
of the land. I believe that any reform you 
may now make will give far less satisfac- 
tion than even a much less reform would 
have done if effected two years sooner, with 
less parade, and less flourish of trumpets. 
I do not charge the Government with havy- 
ing done this wilfully—I do not charge 
them with the deep guilt of having endea- 
voured to stave off a difficult and embar- 
rassing question by the appointment of that 
Commission, and by bringing forward the 
abortive measure founded on it, which fell 
to the ground without attack, because its 
own friends could not support it; 1 do not, 
I say, charge the Government with having 
been wilfully guilty of such a dereliction 
of their duty; but in the face of this 
House and of the country, I do charge 
them with having been guilty of the most 
unpardonable imprudence in the manner 
in which they have dealt with this sub- 
ject. My Lords, I must add, that what they 
have done now renders the necessity of a 
reform of the laws affecting real property 
in Ireland more pressing than ever. Not 
a day—not an hour—ought to be lost in 
devising such a measure, and bringing it 
before Parliament. In framing that mea- 
sure, you must be prepared to go to 
considerable lengths, and to act—not in 
the spirit of mere technical lawyers, but 
with the comprehensive views of states- 
men; you must look to the principles of 
the publie good, on which the law of real 
property is founded, and not to conventional 
and technical notions as to the practice of 
that law. A reform conceived in that 
spirit is absolutely necessary ; and I trust 
Her Majesty’s Government will do their 
duty, and bring some such measure for- 
ward with the least possible delay. But, 
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my Lords, it is not sufficient that the 
mere letter of the law as it affects real 
property in Ircland should be reformed 
and improved—it is not enough to amend 
its mere provisions. You must look to its 
administration also. A noble Friend of 
mine on the other side of the House, told 
me that when I quoted the saying of a 
great authority, that ‘in Ireland there 
was one law for the rich, and another for 
the poor,” I had not given the whole of 
the sentence; and that what had really been 
said was, that ‘there is one law for the 
poor, and another for the rich—and both 
equally ill-administered.”” My Lords, I 
firmly believe that this was most true when 
it was said: I hope that a considerable 
improvement in the administration of 
the law has been effected of late years ; 
but I cannot help expressing my fears 
that since 1841 there has been again rather 
a change for the worse in that respect. 
The information I have received leads me 
to apprehend that since that year the law 
has been so administered as to give less 
real confidence and satisfaction to the peo- 
ple of Ireland than before. One cause of 


this has been the nature of your appoint- 


ments to the Bench. You have placed on 
the bench of justice eager and virulent 
partisans. I believe these appointments 
are greatly calculated to check the con- 
fidence of the Irish people in the equal ad- 
minstration of justice. I am informed 
also that the practice, which between 1835 
and 1841 had been abolished, of excluding 
men from juries on account of their re- 
ligion, has been to some extent revived 
since the latter year. I hope, if such is 
not the case, that the assertion will be de- 
nied, because anything more objectionable 
or more improper I cannot conceive. I 
deliberately say, my Lords, that, in my 
opinion, it would be less objectionable to 
suspend trial by jury altogether than to con- 
tinue such a practice. I believe that it is 
better to have no jury at all than a par- 
tisan jury ; and I say, if the Government 
have revived that practice, they have in- 
curred a great and fearful responsibility. 
But a reform in the law itself, and in its 
adminstration, is not all that is required. 
You must look still further, and do much 
more, if you really hope for your efforts to 
besuccessful. There isanother consideration 
that cannot be overlooked in viewing this 
question. I never can believe the law will 
be cheerfully obeyed so long as the Parlia- 
ment by which it is enacted, and the Go- 
vernmeut by which it is enforced, are ob- 
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respect and confidence. To have the law 
cheerfully obeyed, to make it really effec- 
tive, it is indispensable that the people 
should look to their rulers with feelings of 
a very different kind. My Lords, I know 
that in what I am now going to argue, 
the general opinion is against me. We 
have often been told, upon what must be 
considered high authority, that there 
is no connection whatever between the 
agrarian outrages on the,one hand, and 
discontent and the Repeal agitation on 
the other. I confess that all the consi- 
deration I have given to this matter— 
and 1 have taken much pains in consider- 
ing it—have impressed on my mind a 
strong conviction that those who tell us so 
labour under a great mistake. There are, 
no doubt, more immediate and exciting 
causes of agrarian outrages; but that their 
prevalence is closely connected with the 
existence of the Repeal agitation, is, to 
my mind at least, a clear and obvious fact. 
My Lords, in the first place, there is at all 
events this connexion between them, that 
the prevalence of agitation, and the open 
display of a spirit of discontent, are alto- 
gether fatal to our hopes of permanent 
improvement from the spread of industry 
and manufactures. While such a state 
of things exists, capital will never flow 
into that country. Commercial indus- 
try will never take root or flourish, whilst 
political agitation is as rife as it has been. 
As, therefore, the poverty and distress of 
the population are admitted to be the im- 
mediate cause of agrarian outrages, and 
these exist in consequence of the want of 
employment ; agitation, as it prevents the 
influx of that capital by which alone dis- 
tress and poverty can be removed, and 
the want of employment supplied, clearly 
must be considered to be, if not the cause, 
at all events closely connected with the 
continuance of agrarian outrages. But 
this is not all: it seems to me you cannot 
expect that political discontent can prevail 
throughout the country without its tending 
to exasperate and keep alive the feeling 
of hostility to the law, and to those whose 
duty it is to enforce the law, which has 
been shown to be at the bottom of that 
dreadful state of society now existing in 
Ireland. The enforcement of the law is, 
after all, the main duty of Government: it 
is that by which alone it is known to the 
great body of the people. Do you then 
suppose it possible that the population 
should be successfully taught to hate and 
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despise their rulers, and at the same time 
should obey cheerfully the laws which it is 
the business of those rulers to make and 
to enforce? It is utterly irrational to 
expect such a result. If you consider for 
a moment the character of the disturb- 
ances which are so unhappily prevalent, 
you cannot fail to perceive how entirely 
they proceed from a fecling of hostility to 
the Jaw, and to those whose duty it is to 
enforce the law, which it is impossible to 
regard as unconnected with political dis- 
content. Those crimes—of which ano- 
ther has this week been added to the 
frightful catalogue so recently laid before 
your Lordships, another magistrate hay- 
ing been shot but a few days back, 
close to one of the large towns in the 
south of Ireland—those crimes are not, 
as in this country, the acts of individuals 
inspired by the desire of plunder, or for 
the gratification of passion. No! Irish 


crimes and outrages are of an entirely 
different character. They are the work of 
combinations and secret societies—they 
are the means adopted to enforce obe- 
dience to the regulations which midnight 
legislators think proper to make for their 


own objects. Is not the inference clear, 
when you know those crimes are committed 
for the purpose of enforcing obedience to 
certain regulations which the people think 
necessary to their interests—that, if the 
Jaw were in harmony with the feelings of 
the people—if the rules laid down by it for 
the decision of their disputes were con- 
sistent with their ideas of justice, and were 
impartially and fairly applied, the people 
would soon learn to prefer appealing to the 
regular and constituted tribunals of the 
country rather than to those instituted by 
the midnight legislators, who enforce their 
regulations by such barbarous and san- 
guinary means? If you had the people 
with you, you would cut off the motive to 
those crimes. I say, my Lords, the very 
fact of the desperate and misguided 
fidelity with which the people obey their 
self-constituted legislators, shows the readi- 
ness there is in the Irish character to yield 
obedience when they can be brought to be- 
lieve their rulers really do take an interest 
in their welfare and happiness. As Cap- 
tain Rock and his officers were obeyed, so 
were the Repeal magistrates and Repeal 
judges till you put them down. Though 
those sclf-assumed magistrates had no 
power to enforce their decisions, so well 
were they obeyed, that you, my Lords, 
thought—and, in my opinion, rightly 
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thought—the fact one of the very worst 
symptoms in the state of Ireland. Those 
persons were taking on themselves all that 
belonged to the regular Government: they 
were usurping the functions and the duties 
of the authorized Government and its offi- 
cers. No doubt that was a fearful state of 
things ; but, again, I ask you, does not 
the fact that they were so readily obeyed, 
when armed with no legal power to enforce 
their decisions, show that where the Irish 
people can be made to attach themselves, 
they are naturally obedient and amenable 
to control. Any consideration of those 
circumstances seems to me to lead to the 
inference that in order to make the law 
as it exists in Ireland effectual, you must 
gain the attachment of the people.  Poli- 
tical agitation is the cause of discontent. 
Where those in whose hands authority 
now rests are regarded with hatred and 
suspicion, the law will continue to be prae- 
tically powerless and inefficient; and so 
long as such feelings are entertained to- 
wards the Government, you cannot hope to 
see a well-ordered state of society. If, 
my Lords, I have made out this part of 
my case, and satisfied you that the Repeal 
agitation and political discontent are closely 
and intimately connected with the preva- 
lence of those outrages—what conclusion 
are we to draw? Shall I be told by noble 
Lords opposite, the inference is, you ought 
to put down the Repeal Association, and 
by a series of severe laws to repress agita- 
tion and civil discontent? If this be the 
remedy you suggest, I hope you will re- 
member before you adopt it that this expe- 
riment has been already tried in former 
times, and not, as I think, with that degree 
of success which should encourage us to 
repeat it. You can only repress agitation 
and the outward expression of discontent 
by severe laws, which are repugnant to 
the whole genius and spirit of our Consti- 
tution, and which must greatly interfere, 
if not altogether abrogate, what is so 
justly regarded by all Englishmen as the 
sacred right of publicly discussing public 
measures. It is only by laws of such a 
character you can put down agitation by 
force. But remember, my Lords, the un- 
happy tendency of laws of this kind is to 
alienate from your Government all the 
Irishmen—constituting as I hope and be- 
lieve a still numerous body—who under- 
stand and value constitutional liberty, and 
have hitherto held aloof from the Repeal 
agitation. To adopt such a measure is to 
drive into the ranks of your opponents 
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such men as those; and you gain but little 
if you repress agitation by means which 
exasperate the feeling of hostility to our 
existing institutions, which is really dan- 
gerous, and cause it to extend to thou- 
sands not before infected by it. My Lords, 
I think you must look to something more 
effectual than such laws. You cannot gain 
men’s hearts by force. You must win 
them back to you by justice. You cannot 
compel them to render a cheerful obedi- 
ence. I know that I shall hear the an- 
swer from the noble Lords opposite that 
we have so often heard before. When 
we argue that it is necessary to win them 
to you, we are told it is impossible. We 
are assured the desires of the Irish people 
are set on Repeal: nothing less, it is urged, 
will satisfy them, and this it is impossible 
to grant. This, it most certainly is, my 
Lords, impossible to grant. There is 
not a Member of your Lordships’ House 
who would be more firmly prepared to 
resist a Repeal of the Union than my- 
self. But on the other hand, I am 


persuaded that discontent never prevails 
throughout a country unless there exist 
some good grounds for it, and unless 


there is some substantial foundation for 
it in the existence of real grievances, 
though the sufferers may be and often are 
greatly mistaken as to the nature of the 
evils of which they have to complain, and 
still more as to what is the fitting remedy. 
But though a people may often be in 
error in what they ask, and labour under 
amistake as to what ought to be done, 
I believe it is seldom that redress of 
their real grievances fails to prove a 
remedy for their discontent. I[ think 
there is a strong proof of this in the 
analogous ease of Scotland. Soon after 
the Union of that country with England 
there was almost as great discontent on 
the subject as is now prevailing in Ire- 
land—with this difference, that it was very 
much more hopeful, and that the oppo- 
nents of the Union were much more likely 
to carry their object than those who sup- 
port the agitation in Ireland. The sub- 
ject was taken up by a very powerful 
party, and brought forward in Parliament. 
In the year 1713, a Motion was made in 
your Lordships’ House, for leave to bring 
in a Bill to dissolve the Union. How did 
the House deal with it? Did they reject 
it by such an overwhelming majority as 
the other House exhibited when a similar 
proposition was made with respect to Lre- 
land—with such a majority as might be 
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expected in your Lordships’ House, where 
I believe there could not be found a noble 
Lord to propose it? No! they divided, 
and there appeared 54 Peers for the Mo- 
tion, and 54 against it, the majority by 
which it was rejected consisting of four 
proxies—the proxies being 13 for, and 17 
against the Motion. I say, then, the dis- 
content existing in Scotland was encou- 
raged by a much more rational hope of 
success;; but the Parliament most wisely 
and most happily, instead of granting what 
was so unwisely asked, set itself to en- 
deavour to remove the feeling of discon- 
tent in another way. Scotland was go- 
verned on a principle of equal justice with 
England—a just and equal Government 
was granted to her; and under its influence 
all desire for a dissolution of the Union 
vanished, and I believe that at the pre- 
sent day you would not find in Scotland 
one advoeate for such a measure. Let us, 
my Lords, try the same remedy in Ireland. 
You cannot grant Repeal, ’tis true; but let 
us try the effect of legislating for Ireland 
as an Irish Parliament fairly representing 
the mass of the Irish people might be ex 
pected to do. Let the laws and measures 
which we adopt for Ireland be such as 
Ireland would adopt for herself. Let us 
take the wise course recommended by the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s) in the course of the debate on 
the Maynooth grant last year, and I am 
persuaded that in a few years you will see 
its happy result. I cannot deny to myself 
the satisfaction of reading to your Lordships 
a passage from the speech of that right 
rev. Prelate, which I have perused with 
delight and instruction :-— 

“ T consider it as the fulfilment of a great and 
solemn duty. It is the fulfilment of an obliga- 
tion, which I coneeive we contracted when we as- 
swned the dominion of Ireland, namely, that we 
would give to that country the same amount of 
benefit as it would have received from an inde- 
pendent domestic Legislature really representing 
the wants, the feelings, and the wishes of the Irish 
people, with the single exception and qualification 
of excluding anything which would tend to the 
disruption of the Union, and the dismemberment 
of the Empire.” * 

To that opinion, my Lords, I most cordially 
subscribe. I believe it points out to you the 
only means by which you can obtain real se- 
curity, and by which alone you can hope to 
give peace and prosperity to Ireland. Let 
me ask you, my Lords, have you hitherto 
governed Ireland in this spirit? Is there 
any noble Lord in this House who will 
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say so? I ask you, my Lords, would an 
Irish Parliament, fairly representing the 
great mass of the nation, have delayed 
Catholic Emancipation till 1829? Would 
such a Parliament have legislated as you 
did on the subject of corporate reform ? 
Would it have acted as you did with refer- 
ence to the registration of voters, and above 
all on the subject of tithes and of the 
Church. This is the test to which you 
ought to bring your acts; and if they will 
not stand its application, you are clearly 
in the wrong. And this, my Lords, 
brings me to that part of my subject 
which is, I am aware, by far the most 
dangerous and difficult portion of the 
ground on which I have to tread: I must 
come now to that awful and momentous 
question—the state of the Irish Church; 
and I have to ask you whether you think 
an Irish Parliament fairly representing the 
nation would have dealt as we have dealt 
with this question of the Church, when you 
recollect that until lately you refused to 
permit any amendment to be made in the 
mode of collecting tithe—that up to this 
moment you still persevere in devoting to 
the sole and exclusive benefit of a minority 
of the population the great endowments 
intended for the benefit of the whole. I am 
aware of the little sympathy I am likely to 
meet with among your Lordships in discus- 
sing this question ; but I am convinced that 
it lies at the bottom of the whole subject. 
It was admitted to do so by the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department in 
1844; and it meets you still at every turn 
in your attempts to govern and legislate for 
Ireland. My Lords, it is a question which 
cannot be avoided or eluded, which you 
must look fairly in the face, and be pre- 
pared to deal with if you wish to give 
peace to Ireland. Consider what is the 
real state of the Irish Church. We all 
know that the property which now con- 
stitutes her endowment was originally 
granted to the Catholic Church, for the 
purpose of instructing the mass of the 
community in the Christian faith—in that 
form of Christian faith in which alone they 
will accept instruction. But by the supe- 
rior power of this country it has been di- 
verted from that purpose, and is now ap- 
plied, not to the instruction of the great 
body of the people, but to the instruction 
of a very small minority. The noble Earl 
opposite who was very lately Secretary for 
Ireland (Lord St. Germans) stated last 
year that the property of the Irish Church 
was rather better than 600,000/. a year, 
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and that the whole of this vast income 
was applied to the exclusive benefit of be- 
tween 700,000 and 800,000 persons, who 
were about one-eighth of the population, 
And the noble Duke (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) told the House, that of the 8,500,000 
people, for whose benefit that magnificent 
endowment was intended, seven-eighths 
were Catholics, for whom it did nothing, 
But more than this, my Lords, not satisfied 
with that revenue, my noble Friend (Lord 
Monteagle) stated that there had been 
granted, since the Union, from the public 
purse, by Parliament to the Established 
Church, not less than 595,0001. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE: More than that. 

Ears GREY: My noble Friend says 
the sum is much larger. Now, my Lords, 
in order that you may feel the real import- 
ance of these facts, you must remember 
that the adherents of the Irish Church 
consist chiefly of the wealthy classes, for 
whose religious instruction there exists 
the magnificent endowment to which I 
have referred; and, in addition to this, 
large grants have been made by Parlia- 
ment. At the same time there is the 
Presbyterian body, about equal in numbers 
to the Established Church, to whom Par- 
liament has also made large grants, al- 
though they are Dissenters quite as much 
as the Catholics. But to the Catholics, 
though they constitute the great mass of 
the population, and by far the poorest part 
of it, including in their number almost the 
entire peasantry of the southern part of the 
kingdom, to whose miserably destitute 
condition I have already adverted, you 
have given no assistance whatever: they 
have been compelled to build their own 
chapels, to pay their own clergy, and, ex- 
cept the miserable and paltry grant for the 
education of their clergy, which, at length, 
last year you were ashamed of, and in- 
creased, you have done no one thing to 
assist them. I ask your Lordships if this 
is a state of things which is likely to sa- 
tisfy the Irish people? I beg you to re- 
flect upon the striking contrast presented 
in the greater part of Ireland by the Catho- 
lic and Protestant places of worship every 
Sunday. To the Protestant church you 
may see going the Protestant landlord and 
one or two of his Protestant servants, where 
they occupy a mere corner of a well-built, 
well-repaired, and comfortable building, in 
which, for their exclusive benefit, the ser- 
vices are performed by a well-educated, well- 
paid functionary. On the other hand, on 
the same day, and hard by, you may see the 
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great mass of the population, those whose 
industry gives value to the property whence 
the tithe-rent charge is derived, those for 
whose benefit the magnificent endowments 
of the Irish Church were originally in- 
tended, but from whom they were wrested 
by violence and wrong—you will see these 
men going to a miserable, ill- repaired, in- 
sufficient chapel, inadequate to contain the 
numbers who throng to worship within its 
walls—so inadequate that one-half of the 
congregation are kneeling on the damp 
ground around the doors, while the solemn 
services of religion are administered within: 
the priest who officiates, and to whom 
they are indebted for all the spiritual in- 
struction and assistance they receive, hay- 
ing no income or means of cehalatence, but 
the inadequate contributions which, from 
their wretched poverty, they are able to 
spare for him. This is a spectacle which, 
Sunday after Sunday, and year after year, 
is to be seen in the south of Ireland ; and 
is it to be thought that human nature can 
submit to the existence of such a state of 
things, and not feel it to be an injury and 
wrong ? Is it possible that the Irish peo- 


ple can look at such a state of things 
without reflecting upon what are their real 
rights, and without its producing a deep 


and rankling sense of injustice in their 
minds? But that is by no means the 
worst part of the case: more remains be- 
hind. I firmly believe that if what I have 
now described had been all of which the 
Irish Catholics have to complain—if the 
Legislature had contented themselves with 
wresting the property from the Catholic to 
endow the Protestant Church, and had 
treated the people in other respects with 
common justice and common humanity in 
bygone times, they would never have 
aroused this deep sense of injustice. But 
that has not been the case. In spite of all 
the warnings that have been given, in spite 
of every remonstrance, the Protestant Es- 
tablished Church has been only known and 
felt by the Irish people, during more than a 
century and a half, as being “the cause of 
oppression and misery to the great mass of 
the people. I know that I am using 
strong words; but I do not think them 
stronger than the ease warrants. To be- 
gin with the tithe system. The tithe sys- 
tem as it existed in Ireland was, in my 
opinion, the most atrocious and iniquitous 
system of oppression that ever existed in 
any country. If it had been for the 
payment of a clergy to whom the people 
were as deeply attached as human _na- 
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ture would allow them to be, still this 
system would have been a yoke which 
the people could not possibly have borne 
without complaint. But it was a yoke 
fixed upon the Irish people for the sake of 
the Protestant Church; and, what was 
more, for fear of a small diminution of the 
pecuniary means of the Church, even the 
slightest mitigation of the evil in the 
means of collecting it, was refused. In 
the years 1787-88, the tithe system was 
denounced in the burning eloquence of 
Mr. Grattan before the Irish House of 
Commons. He described it as an enor- 
mous load, which no people could bear with 
patience: he asked for no diminution of 
the property of the Church ; he only asked 
that the revenues she enjoyed should be 
fixed at their real legal amount, and should 
be collected in such a manner as to relieve 
the people from an intolerable oppression. 
This moderate demand was refused, and 
the refusal drew from him a speech of 
indignant eloquence. He described the 
tithe system as the great cause of discon- 
tent and disturbance, and said, ‘‘ The most 
sanguinary laws on your Statute-book are 
Tithe Bills—the Whiteboy Act is a Tithe 
Bill—the Riot Act is a Tithe Bill.” Speak- 
ing of the heads of the Church, whose re- 
sistance had mainly contributed to defeat his 
efforts for the relief of the people, he said, 
** The bishops rejected a Lease Bill, and have 
almost uniformly resisted every Bill which 
tended to the improvement of the country, 
if, by the remotest possibility, their body 
could be in the smallest degree prejudiced 
in the most insignificant of its least war- 
rantable pretensions.’’ He remonstrated 
with them in words which few would now 
be bold enough to use, but which I may 
quote as the words of Mr. Grattan, and 
told them that they legislated as if they 
thought that ‘‘ Christ could not prevail upon 
earth, unless he were taken by the hand by 
Mammon.” This was his indignant remon- 
strance to the heads of the Church, who 
prevented any reform in the tithe system. 
That was in 1777 and 1778, and it was not 
till 1822 that the monstrous system was 
exposed, and some partial alleviation per- 
mitted. It was not until ten years later 
that another measure, still very imperfect, 

was brought forward by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Stanley) ; and it was not 
till a later period still, when the people had 
taken the matter into their own hands, and 
when they had practically succeeded in re- 
fusing payment, it was only then that in 
the mode of collecting the revenue a real 
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and efficient reform was introduced. Do 
you think it was calculated to endear the 
Church of Ireland to the people, to find 
that their dearest interests were sacrificed 
to the mere pecuniary interests of the clergy 
which the heads of the Church, as Chris- 
tians and as Christian prelates, should 
have taught the people by their example 
and their preaching to hold as of no im- 
portance when compared with the preser- 
vation of peace and concord? Was this 
likely to reconcile them to the original and 
erying injustice of the transfer of a magni- 
ficent endowment from the nation at large, 
to a mere section of the community? But, 
more than this, the safety of the Church 
was made the reason for enacting and main- 
taining the most ingenious and detestable 
system of oppression that ever existed. It 
was for the safety of the Protestant Es- 
tablishment that the atrocious system of 
penal laws was devised and carried into 
effect. It was for the safety of the Church 
Establishment, that year after year this 
House rejected the measure of Catholic 
Emancipation up to 1829. That measure 
was rejected on the alleged ground that 
the passing of emancipation would en- 
danger the Church. For the interest of 


that Church you achieved an ill-omened 


and disastrous triumph, when on this pre- 
text you succeeded so long in your oppo- 
sition to popular rights, and by so resisting 
the just claims and rights of the people, 
you burned into their minds, as though it 
were with a hot iron, a deep hatred of 
the Establishment. If in the year when 
Grattan so eloquently denounced the in- 
justice of the Irish tithe system, the Le- 
gislature had conceded Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and substituted a better mode of col- 
lecting tithes for the oppressive laws which 
were so long and obstinately maintained, 
the Establishment might have existed for 
ages to come ; but instead of this, the friends 
of the Establishment in the Legislature 
achieved, as I have said, an ill-omened 
victory, and refused all redress of the 
grievances so justly complained of until it 
was extorted from them by terror—until 
the continuance of oppression had created 
an agitation which you could no longer 
control—until you were obliged to yield 
to force what you had so long refused to 
justice. My Lords, it was the obstinate 
adherence to this policy which has, 1 be- 
lieve, sealed the fate of the Protestant Es- 
tablishment. But, my Lords, as if that were 
not enough, even after Emancipation, was 
carried, for the same reason—the same un- 
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happy reason, the safety of the Establish- 
ment—you rendered that just measure in a 
great degree a dead letter. You still con- 
tinued to treat the Roman Catholics with 
suspicion and doubt—you refused those 
equal rights to that part of the kingdom 
which you accorded to other classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. In the debates on the 
Registration Bill—in those on the Corpora- 
tion Bill (I remember them well, for I have 
had to answer such arguments over and 
over again), the ground on which the ex- 
tension of English measures to Ireland was 
refused, by the very persons who now hold 
the reins of power, was still the safety of 
the Establishment. My Lords, can you, 
after having pursued such a course, wonder 
that the feeling is deep rooted in the minds 
of Irishmen that the Establishment must be 
altered, or there will be no such thing as 
content and peaceful submission to Govern- 
ment ? We must judge of their feelings by 
what our own would be under the same 
circumstances. I have asked more than 
once, but in vain, a question which I will 
now repeat, and to which I do hope that 
I shall obtain an answer now, especially 
from the right reverend Bench; as to them 
I have a right to look as the representa- 
tives of the-Church. What I want to 
know is, what would our feelings be in 
such a situation as that in which the Irish 
are placed? And is it consistent with that 
divine precept which is at the very founda- 
tion of our religion, ‘‘ Do unto others as 
you would they should do unto you,” that 
you should ask the Irish people to submit 
to that state of things which I have endea 
voured, imperfectly and inadequately to de- 
scribeto you,unless you can honestly say that 
we ourselves, if placed in a similar situation 
should be content to bear it? Can we say 
this? Let me only imagine the case our own. 
Suppose the relations of the two countries 
to each other had been reversed, and that 
Ireland had exceeded England in wealth, 
power, and strength : suppose we had been 
the conquered country, and that the Impe- 
rial Parliament sat in Dublin; and sup- 
pose that it insisted on maintaining an 
Irish Catholic Establishment here: sup- 
pose there was an endowment originally 
intended for the instruction of the people 
in the holy religion which we profess, and 
that that endowment had been wrested, by 
the superior power of an Imperial Parlia- 
ment from its intended purpose, and ap- 
plied to the,maintenance of a Catholic Es- 
tablishment where there were no Catholics, 
or but an insignificant number as compared 
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to the Protestant population of the country: 
suppose further, that the safety of this 
Establishment had been made the reason 
or pretence for subjecting us to ages of the 
direst and severest oppression ; I say, sup- 
pose we stood in that situation, and I ask 
you how long should we submit to it? I 
cannot answer for others, but I can for 
myself—not one hour longer than I was 
foreed to do so. To such a badge of 
slavery, not only being unjust in itself at 
the present time, but as the mark of past 
slavery and oppression, would I not submit 
one hour longer than I was compelled. 
My Lords, I have no doubt this is the feel- 
ing which rankles at the bottom of the 
Irish heart. They would be more or less 
than men if it were not so. I know and 
have heard it said, that the payment of 
the Protestant Church is not now the prac- 
tical grievance that weighs most oppres- 
sively upon the people, and of which they 
most complain, This is very possible ; it 


is not always the deepest feelings of which 
most is said. But if you wish to know what 
the feelings of the Irish people really are on 
this point, you must listen to their represen- 
tatives. I heard almost with awe the decla- 
ration made in the calmest and coolest, and 
yet the most decided manner, by an hon. 


Friend of mine, a Catholic Member of 
Parliament. ‘If you are determined,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ to make no alteration as to 
the Irish Church, you must give up all 
idea of governing Ireland except by 
military force.” I felt, if in my hon. 
Friend’s situation, those would be my feel- 
ings, and therefore, I believed him when 
he stated them to be his. This is a state of 
things which sooner or later.you must con- 
sider. My Lords, I have another authority 
I can quote on the subject. In the debate 
last year on the Maynooth grant, a right 
rey. Prelate (the Bishop of London) who 
is not now in his place, though he was 
here at the commencement of the even- 
ing, said— 

“There could be no doubt that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland were taught to re- 
gard the English Government as foreigners 

The Roman Catholic child had books 
put into his hands in which the English were 
spoken of as spoilers of his Church and usurpers, 
and those principles were disseminated through 
the breadth and length of the land by the Eduea- 
tion Societies.”* 

My Lords, this was the statement of the 
right rev. Prelate. I firmly believe it to 
be strictly in accordance with the truth. 





* Hansard, vol Ixxx, p. 1202. 
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But if the right rev. Prelate were himself 
in the situation of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, would his feelings and conduct 
be very different from what he describes to 
be theirs? If, in the See of London, a Ca- 
tholic Establishment had usurped those re- 
venues which he tells us most truly are at 
present inadequate for the supply of Pro- 
testant religious wants, and applied them 
to the benefit of a Catholic clergy without 
congregations, or with congregations, of 
Catholic units where there were thousands 
of Protestants? If he, as a Protestant 
bishop, were treated as an inferior, and 
compelled to take a lower place in society, 
and to gain a precarious subsistence from 
an impoverished and distressed congrega- 
tion, while an intrusive prelate of the rival 
Church was in the enjoyment of rank and 
affluence ; if he saw his flock most inade- 
quately provided with religious instruc- 
tion, while at the same time there were 
ample endowments for the spread of his 
religion diverted to a purpose for which they 
were never intended, and employed to main- 
tain in splendour the Catholic hierarchy and 
clergy; I want to know whether, under 
these circumstances, he thinks that we 
should have a right to expect that he as 
the Protestant bishop should teach the 
Protestant child to be well affected to the 
State, and to assent tamely, and with 
‘* bondman’s key,’ to such a state of 
things as perfectly just and proper? I 
think we all of us, that know anything of 
human nature, or of the character of the 
right rev. Prelate, should expect his con- 
duct and language to be different. 1 cer- 
tainly should not blame him for it if it were 
so—far from it. I say it would be absurd 
to expect, while human nature remains 
what it is, that he under the circumstances 
I have supposed should rest satisfied, or 
teach others to be contented, with a state 
of things so contrary to our notions of jus- 
tice. I say then you must—however it 
may run counter to your feelings or your 
long-cherished prejudices—look this state 
of things in the face. As the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Wellington) told you last 
Session, you must as practical legislators 
and statesmen deal with the fact, that a 
large proportion of the Irish people are 
Roman Catholics. The noble Duke said 
most truly and most forcibly, that— 

“ The population of Ireland numbered probably 
8,500,000, ef which about seven-eighths are to be 
considered as Roman Catholies. . We 
cannot avoid their being Roman Catholics, and 
we must find the means of providing them with 
ecclesiastics capable of administering to them the 
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rites of the Roman Catholic Church. It is de- 
sirable to elevate the character of those ecclesias- 
ties.’’* 

This argument goes a great deal farther 
than the endowment of Maynooth. ‘‘ It 
is most desirable to raise the character 
of these ecclesiastics ;’’ and to that end 
I believe it to be necessary to give them 
some independent means of subsistence, 
without an appeal for contributions to their 
congregations. My Lords, I have now—I 
feel how inadequately — described what 
seems to me a monstrous injustice. I do 
not mean to enter into particulars as to the 
means by which that injustice ought to be 
corrected. It is undoubtedly a subject of 
extreme difficulty. That man must have 
indeed overweening confidence who, with- 
out the information which no individual 
Member can obtain, and without the as- 
sistance essential to such a task, can say 
he is prepared to give even an outline of a 
measure which he would be prepared con- 
fidently to recommend, as calculated to 
be satisfactory on this subject. All I 
can say is this—the principle I insist 
on is, a perfect equality of treatment be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic: that no 
superior measure of favour shall be shown 
by the State to one class over the other. 
What you do for one, you should also do for 
the rival Church. My Lords, there are 
various modes of arriving at this result. 
Some propose that the whole endowment 
should be taken away from the Church 
as existing interests fall in, and should 
be applied to what is called secular edu- 
cation. I confess I should greatly grieve 
if any such measure were adopted. I, 
for one, am no admirer of the voluntary 
system. I believe it to be a bad one. I[ 
believe it to be of great importance that 
a fund should be set apart for the mainten- 
ance of the ministers of religion, whose 
province it is to teach the people, in such 
forms as they will accept, the great truths 
of Christianity ; therefore, I should deeply 
grieve if the whole endowment were taken 
away for secular education. But, though 
I am most anxious to see this property 
made really available for the spiritual in- 
struction of the people, and though I should 
deeply grieve if the endowments of the 
Irish Chureh were diverted from this pur- 
pose, to which in my judgment it ought 
properly to be devoted, still even that plan 
I should consider to be better than the pre- 
sent arrangement, which, as has been justly 
said, combines all the disadvantages of the 
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voluntary system with all the disadvantages 
of a State Church; for you have in it al] 
the disadvantages of the voluntary system, 
as far as regards the want of adequate 
provision for the religious instruction of the 
body of the people, and more than all 
the disadvantages of an Established Church, 
as regards the invidious distinction in- 
volved in making such provision for only 
one denomination of Christians. But, on 
the whole, I hope we shall not see this plan 
carried into effect. I hope we shall not be 
driven to what I should consider a last al- 
ternative, only less objectionable than leay- 
ing things as they are. There is another 
plan, by which it has been proposed that 
the Roman Catholic Church should be 
made the Established Church of Ireland; 
that as the Protestant Episcopal Chureh 
is the Established Church of England, 
and the Presbyterian Church the Kstab- 
lished Church of Scotland, being in each 
case the churches of the majority of the 
people, so the Roman Catholic Church, on 
the same principle, should be made the 
established church in the greater part of 
Ireland. That plan comes to us with high 
authority. It is the plan of a man whose 
character I admire and revere more than 
that of any man who has lived in our 
times, I mean the late Dr. Arnold; and 
I have no hesitation in saying that it 
is deeply to be regretted that that is not 
the arrangement in existence. | regret 
that the Protestant Church was ever made 
the Established Church of Ireland; it 
was a great and fatal mistake, which | 
wish had never been committed. But | 
own I have some doubt whether, in the 
actual state of things, we should remedy 
the evil by returning to a Catholic Estab- 
lishment. Another proposal which was 
last year made by a noble Friend of mine 
on the other side of the ILouse (Lord Wick- 
low), was to tax the landed property of 
Ireland for the payment of the Catholic 
clergy. 1 think that proposition perfectly 
just and reasonable as far as it goes, and 
I hope some day to see it adopted. But! 
think that by itself this would be insuffi- 
cient, and that to make such a measure 
effectual, you must add to it an arrange- 
ment for taking away, as existing inter- 
ests fall in, some part of the property now 
held by the Established Church in Ireland. 
I remember that, last year, a noble Lord, 
then in Her Majesty’s Household (Lord 
Hardwicke), asked whether it was not true 
that in Ireland there were 150 parishes 
in which the rent-charge amounted to 
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in which there was no Protestant inhabit- 
ant ? I believe the answer he received con- 
firmed substantially the accuracy of his 
statement. Now, my Lords, I have no 
hesitation in saying that this state of 
things cannot continue. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, as existing interests 
fell in, such portions of the superfluous 
property of the Protestant Church ought 
to be diverted to the purpose of religious 
instruction of such a character, and reach- 
ing them through such a channel, that 
the Roman Catholics would consent to 
avail themselves of it. I know the ob- 
jection has often been made, ‘‘ The Ca- 
tholics now claim no assistance. The 
time is gone by for such a course. Some 
years ago they would have accepted our 
bounty, but they will do so no longer.’ 
I confess I am very incredulous as to these 
assertions. I believe that if assistance 
were given them in a proper manner, un- 
der suitable provisions, the distribution 
of the funds, and all the arrangements to 
be made, being committed to their own 
authorities, they would accept it readily. 
I am aware, indeed, that the country can 
no longer obtain all the advantages from 
such a measure that would have been ob- 


tained if the assistance had been given long 
since; for no longer, either directly or indi- 
rectly, will the Roman Catholics yield to 
the State the remotest control over the 


appointment of their clergy. Formerly, 
such a power would have been readily 
granted ; but you, unluckily, lost the op- 
portunity ; and I believe it would be the 
height of madness, in the present state of 
things, to attempt to obtain such a con- 
trol. I believe also the clergy would re- 
ceive no assistance in the form of a direct 
payment of their stipends from any officers 
of the Government, although in 1825 they 
were ready to do so. But an unhappy 
error was committed by the right hon, Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government, who 
resisted the wise proposal of a noble Friend 
of mine (Lord F. Egerton), and prevented 
in that year Catholic Emancipation from 
being carried, coupled with the grant of a 
provision for their clergy. I believe, 
had his influence been thrown into the 
other scale — into the scale of justice 
instead of resistance—that at that time 
Catholic Emancipation would have been 
granted, and that he more than any one 
man is responsible for the delay. It is now 
too late, however, to repair the blunder that 
was then committed. But I still think the 
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Roman Catholics would take a grant, if it 
were in the shape of a certain annual sum 
to be administered by Roman Catholic au- 
thority, and applicable, at their discretion, 
to the building of glebe houses and chapels, 
and also, in cases where they might think 
it advisable, in providing stipends for the 
priests of poor congregations. I believe if 
a measure were passed of large and generous 
disinterestedness, not excluding stipends to 
the clergy, it would soon come into opera- 
tion. I shall not go farther into details 
which it is unnecessary now to discuss. 
All I ask upon this question of the Church 
property is, that if you endow one Church, 
you will endow both. But there is another 
matter not less important than the ques- 
tion of endowment. You must give the 
Catholic clergy an equality also in so- 
cial rank and position. You must re- 
cognise the Catholic hierarchy even more 
distinctly than in the Catholic Bequests 
Bill. Let them take their proper place 
and station in society — that station to 
which, as the chief of the pastors and 
clergy, who as a body are distinguished 
for their piety and earnest promotion of 
the welfare of the people, they are justly 
entitled. I carry my view on this subject 
so far as to wish to see the prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church take their places 
in this House on the Episcopal bench ; 
and most earnestly do I wish that we 
had now an opportunity of obtaining the 
advice and assistance, on questions re- 
lating to Ireland, of those who are united 
to the Catholic population by such in- 
timate ties, who could explain their feel- 
ings and their wants, and the best mode 
of conciliating them. That any danger 
ean follow from admitting to your Lord- 
ships’ House an equal number of Irish 
Roman Catholic prelates with the prelates 
of the Irish Church who sit here, I for one 
cannot imagine. It is impossible, I think, 
that four Roman Catholic prelates can lead 
away your Lordships, constituted as the 
majority of your Lordships’ House is. I 
know that the policy I am now advocating 
for Ireland is opposed by great difficulties, 
I am prepared to meet with little sympathy 
and support from your Lordships’ House. 
I am prepared to find that the Address to 
Her Majesty I am about to move, will be 
rejected by an overwhelming majority; but 
I entertain an unshaken confidence that 
many years will not clapse before the policy 
I now recommend will, in its substantial 
features, be adopted by Parliament, and 
become the law of the land, From the 
2Y 
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time I have been in public life, I have had 
ample reasons for believing that every cause 
resting on the solid foundation of truth and 
justice is sure ultimately to prevail. When 
I first came into Parliament, nothing could 
be more discouraging than the state of the 
question of Catholic Emancipation. It 
seemed to have gone back instead of having 
progressed. A new Parliament had just 
been chosen which rejected the measure 
which a former House consented to. In 
1827, the first year I sat in Parliament, 
nothing was more discouraging than the 
state of the Catholic question; but in two 
years the great measure of Emancipation 
became the law of the land. At the same 
time, the question of free trade, and espe- 
cially free trade in corn, was looked upon 
as altogether hopeless. We who wished 
to apply to our commercial regulations the 
principles upon which philosophers in their 
closets had long been agreed, found our- 
selves treated as visionaries, hardly worthy 
of a serious answer; and if we attempted 
to make even a cautious approach towards 
giving a practical effect to our principles, 
we found ourselves supported by some 
dozen or twenty Members. Such was the 


state of things in 1827; and yet in the 


nineteen years which have since elapsed, I 
have lived to see the question of free trade 
in corn steadily, year by year, advancing, 
till it is now on the eve of a final settle- 
ment ; for, if, unfortunately, its triumph 
should still be retarded, it obviously can 
only be so for a very short time ; its ulti- 
mate fate is clear, and we are within sight 
of the goal. And so the doing justice to 
Ireland in this matter of the Irish Church, 
though it may be resisted for a time, will 
ultimately be sanctioned. I see many 
symptoms that such an end is approaching. 
I see it in the debates of last year: I 
have already quoted the speech of the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) last year, which goes much farther 
than a sanction of the Maynooth Bill. I 
see evidence of progress in this fact, 
amongst others, that those who advocate 
justice to Ireland undergo no change of 
opinion, but every now and then there are 
significant changes on the other side. We 
see hon. Members of the other House who 
came into Parliament with very different 
views, giving their adhesion to these opin- 
ions. But, above all, we know what is the 
tone of private conversation. I am sure 
all your Lordships will admit—even those 
who differ most from me—that the tone of 
private conyersation is, that the Irish 
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Church is an anomaly which should never 
have existed in a civilized country, and 
that the difficulty now is, to see how to 
get rid of the disadvantages of a system 
which should never have been created, and 
to carry a reform most earnestly to be de- 
sired, It is true such remarks are usually 
followed up by an argument that nothing 
can be done; we often hear such language 
as this: ‘‘ However desirable this measure 
may be, yet the prejudices of the people 
of England, and more particularly of the 
people of Scotland, upon this subject, are 
too powerful to be overcome; and that it 
would be unwise to rouse them by stirring 
the question. I confess that to use lan- 
guage of this kind, and to act on such 
principles as these, seems to me to be 
unworthy of men of true courage and 
honesty. If a measure is right, then it 
is right it should be proposed, however 
adverse it may be to public opinion. It is 
only by being proposed and discussed, that 
public opinion can be reconciled to it. 
It is this conviction which has induced me 
now to trespass with this argument on your 
Lordships’ attention. I must add, that 
to use such language as I have quoted is 
in the highest degree unjust towards our 
countrymen. I know that they have strong 
prejudices upon this subject; but I also 
know that the language of reason and jus- 
tice is never addressed to them in vain. If 
they go wrong, it will be the fault of those 
who ought to direct them to go right, but 
fail to do so. If those whose province it 
is to take a lead in public affairs—those to 
whom the nation has learned to look up 
for advice and guidance where its interests 
are at stake—if those who stand in this 
high and responsible station, either from a 
want of discernment as to what is necessary 
to be done, or from a want of courage to 
avow unpopular opinions, and a fear of 
injuring their personal position by stem- 
ming the current of public feeling—if such 
men from such motives shrink from advo- 
cating what they ought to know to be the 
right course, and condescend to flatter 
the prejudices and passions of the people, 
it may be long before those prejudices are 
dissipated, and too late for the safety of 
the Empire, before the necessity of doing 
justice to Ireland is recognised by Parlia- 
ment; and fearful will be the responsibility 
incurred by those to whom so fatal a post- 
ponement of what must come at last, will 
be attributable. But, my Lords, I would 
fain hope for better things. I would fain 
hope that the events of 1829 and 1846 
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may be a lesson to those upon whom so 
much depends, and teach them to beware 
of again being so blind to coming events, 
or so disingenuous as the result has proved 
them to have been in 1825 and 1841; and 
that they will not, for a third time, place 
themselves in that most painful, of all situ- 
ations—that of being compelled to make 
a choice between betraying the vital in- 
terests of their country in a great emer- 
gency, or else incurring the just reproach 
of having deceived their confiding fol- 
lowers, and themselves carried the very 
measures, in resistance to which they 
had been the foremost and ablest cham- 
pions. I hope we shall not again see 
so unhappy a spectacle; but that, having 
well considered the state of Ireland, they 
will apply more effective remedies than 
hitherto to her social evils. In the Ad- 
dress, which I now conclude by moving, 
I do not call on you to express any par- 
ticular opinion as to any particular mea- 
sure. I feel it would not be right in me 
todo so. Ido not stand here with suffi- 
cient authority to give me any right to 
demand your decision upon such questions; 
but I have thought myself bound fully, 
fairly, and honestly to tell you my conscien- 
tious, deliberate, long-matured, and openly- 
avowed opinion, which I have entertained 
and expressed since the first moment of my 
entrance into public life. I have thought it 
my duty todo this; but inthe Address I do 
not call on your Lordships to express any 
opinion as to any individual measure. If 
you have other remedies better calculated, 
let them be propounded and discussed. If 
convinced of their utility, I shall be most 
happy to support them: no effort on my 
part shall be wanting to give them a full 
and fair consideration. But this is what I 
call on you to do, to agree to a solemn 
Address to Her Majesty, expressing your 
conviction that Ireland cannot be left as 
she now is, and that something or other 
must be done. If the remedies I propose 
be wrong, let others be adopted; but we 
cannot, if we have the slightest regard 
for the best interests of the Empire, 
continue to palter with the state of things 
in that country as we have done. I am 
convinced that a great crisis is at hand in 
the history of this country and Ireland. In 
its present state that country cannot pos- 
sibly long continue: it must get worse, or 
it must get better. There is one way— 
and I firmly believe only one way—of ap- 
peasing the Repeal agitation, of allaying 
discontent, of gradually restoring order 
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and tranquillity to a most disorganized 
and unhappy state of society ; and at the 
same time ensuring the security of the 
British Empire. There is one, and but 
one way of doing this, and that is not by 
granting the Repeal of the Union, but by 
following the advice of the right rev. Pre- 
late whom I have already quoted; that 
you should * legislate for Ireland, as an 
Irish Parliament, fairly representing the 
wants and wishes of the country, would 
be expected to legislate.” Adopt that 
plain simple principle: act upon it at once 
fairly, honestly, and consistently, and I am 
convinced you cannot go wrong. Reject it, 
and you will have nothing but a miserable 
succession, on the one hand, of destitution 
and wretchedness, heightened by every ac- 
cidental failure of the potato crop, into 
absolute famine and pestilence, insufficiently 
warded off by the interference of Parlia- 
ment, and large grants from the public 
purse ; and, on the other, of a recurrence 
of outrages imperfectly repressed by se- 
vere and arbitrary laws ; until at last you 
bring about a fearful catastrophe, fatal 
to the power and glory, and perhaps to the 
existence, of the British Empire. My 
Lords, this is what you have to consider ; 
and I ask you to pledge yourselves to do 
what in you lies to avert the fearful result 
I have attempted to describe, by agreeing 
to the Address I now propose. The noble 
Lord concluded by reading the following 
Address :— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, humbly to submit to Her Majesty, that 
this House, in compliance with the recommenda- 
tion in Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech from 
the Throne, has taken into consideration the fre- 
quency with which the crime of deliberate assas- 
sination has of late been committed in Ireland ; 
and that we hope that the adoption of measures 
calculated to give increased security to life, and 
to bring to justice the perpetrators of so dreadful 
a crime, may be the result of our labours. That 
we have also given our sanction to the measures 
proposed to us for relieving the distress occasioned 
in that part of the United Kingdom by the loss of 
a large part of the potato crop of last season. 
That having thus attended to what appear to be 
the most pressing exigencies of the actual condi- 
tion of Ireland, we think it right humbly to re- 
present to Her Majesty, that Parliament has 
repeatedly found it necessary to make provision, 
by temporary measures, for difficulties with refer- 
ence to that country, similar in character to those 
which have now demanded our attention, grants 
having on various occasions been made for the 
relief of the Irish people from the apprehended 
miseries of famine; and the Executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland having also from time to time 
been armed with extraordinary powers for the 
repression of crime. That we observe with deep 
concern, that the necessity which has now again 
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arisen for measures of this description proves that 
their adoption heretofore has failed in eradicating 
the evils against which they were directed ; and 
that the progress which might reasonably have 
been hoped for, has not yet been made in remedy- 
ing the social disorders of Ireland. That we are 
impressed with the conviction that under these 
circumstances, merely to grant pecuniary assist- 
ance for the relief of present distress, and to pass 
severe laws for the detection and punishment of 
crimes, cannot be considered as fulfilling the 
duties of the Imperial Parliament towards Ireland; 
but that measures ought without further delay to 
be adopted, for the purpose of effecting a real and 
permanent improvement in the condition of this 
part of Her Majesty's dominions. That to this 
end, it should be the aim of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and of Parliament, by giving to the 
Irish people confidence in the equal administra- 
tion of justice, to obtain their co-operation in the 
enforcement of the law; and, by remedying real 
grievances, to allay the spirit of discontent to 
which the prevalence of outrages and violence is 
to be traced. That without the co-operation of 
the people, the enforcement of the law must ever 
be uncertain and unsatisfactory; and while the 
spirit of discontent continues to prevail, no system 
of repression, however severe, can be expected to 
prevent its breaking out from time to time in acts 
of outrage. That a change in the temper and 
disposition of the people, brought about by an 
improvement in the laws, and in the mode in 
which they are administered, is therefore required 
for the establishment, upon a solid foundation, of 
the good order and security indispensably neces- 


sary for the development of the industry of the 
nation, and of the improvement of its great na- 
tural resources, whereby alone the periodical 
recurrence of insubordination and distress can 


effectually be guarded against. Humbly, there- 
fore, to assure Her Majesty that we shall be ready 
to co-operate with Her Majesty in the adoption of 
measures having for their object to allay the dis- 
content and conciliate the attections of the Irish 
people, in the earnest hope that by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, peace and prosperity may thus 
be established in Ireland.” 

The Motion having been put, 

The Duke of WELLINGTON: My 
Lords, it is not my intention to follow 
the noble Earl through all of his able 
speech. Much of it is founded in fact, un- 
fortunately; but to some of it I am ena- 
bled to give an answer. I do not think it 
necessary to enter into that portion of his 
speech which related to the nomination of 
a Commission by Government to inquire 
into the state of property in Ireland, and 
to the measures which have been adopted 
in consequence of that Commission, fur- 
ther than to say that I suppose the noble 
Earl will admit that on the occasion of 
that nomination my right hon. Friend in 
another place never stated, in proposing 
the Commission, that he intended in any 
manner to admit the justice or propriety of 
the Motion under consideration at the time 
—I mean that relating to fixity of tenure. 
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But the part of the noble Earl’s speech to 
which I shall confine myself is that which 
immediately relates to the Address he has 
moved. My Lords, similar addresses have 
been presented frequently of late. At the 
commencement of this and of the last Ses- 
sion a desire was expressed by Parliament 
to co-operate with Her Majesty and Her 
Majesty’s Government in any measure 
which could tend to the prosperity of Ire- 
land. But, my Lords, it is impossible for 
me to concur in the Address now moved, 
considering not only its expressions, but 
the speech in which the noble Earl brought 
it forward ; a speech—the latter part in 
particular—which shows that he intends to 
found upon the Address a series of mea- 
sures which must end in the extinction of 
the Church of England in Ireland. The 
noble Earl has spoken throughout, in his 
consideration of this part of the question, 
as though it were an open question—as 
though Parliament had done nothing on 
the subject—as though it were a question 
on which a measure could be adopted with- 
out the smallest difficulty, without any 
breach of former arrangements and former 
compacts. My Lords, if ever there was a 
point which was made a subject of com- 
pact by Act of Parliament, it is the main- 
tenance of the Church of England in 
Ireland. It is an institution which the 
two Parliaments at the time of the Union 
resolved should be perpetual: they styled 
its preservation, in the article in which it 
was most particularly mentioned, a funda- 
mental part of the engagement. The noble 
Earl says, ** I do not desire you to repeal 
the Union; but that which I do desire of 
you is, that you should adopt my Address” 
—an Address, my Lords, which I tell you, 
will lead to the pulling down of the Church 
of England in Ireland—of depriving that 
Church of its possessions—and which must 
end in the repeal of that very Treaty of 
Union which the noble Lord states he is 
not desirous should be conceded. My 
Lords, the Irish Parliament was a body 
capable of legislating on this subject; com- 
petent to frame and agree to this Treaty. 
That Parliament entered on the considera- 
tion of the question under the auspices of 
the Government of George III. They had 
the power of either agreeing to or dissent- 
ing from the Act of Union; and they sti- 
pulated for the Sixth Article, by which it 
was provided that the two Churches of 
England and Ireland were to be united for 
ever, and to be governed by the same laws. 
You cannot replace the Irish nation or the 
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Irish Parliament in the situation in which 
they stood at the time that the compact 
was signed; and I say that you cannot de- 
part from the compact without a positive 
breach of engagement. I say, then, you 
have not a case before you for the accom- 
plishment of this object—you cannot make 
the arrangement proposed; and I therefore 
recommend to your Lordships not to agree 
to the Address moved by the noble Earl. 
My Lords, undoubtedly measures must be 
adopted calculated to benefit Ireland; and 
this and the other House of Parliament 
ought in every case to adopt measures of 
legislation for the benefit of Ireland, when- 
ever the interests of that country come 
under consideration, And, my Lords, I 
must say, that Parliament has done its 
duty in the matter. I believe—and the 
noble Lord will not deny it—I believe that 
there never was a country which has so 
advanced in improvement of all descrip- 
tion as has Ireland in the years which 
have elapsed since the Union. I will not 


go into details—others more able to do so 
will follow me; but it is quite remarkable 
that in every way—in trade, in commerce, 
in shipping, in revenue, in customs, in ex- 


cise—in everything the increase has been 
enormous. ‘True, the noble Lord said, in 
the early part of his speech, that foreigners 
who travelled in Ireland expatiated on the 
misery which they witnessed there. My 
Lords, true there are great poverty and 
great misery in Ireland, as there are in 
other countries; but yet, my Lords, in Ire- 
land there are vast capitals and great 
riches. Ireland is at this moment setting 
an example to the world which could be 
imitated in very few countries in Europe— 
I mean that she is laying out millions at 
this moment in the construction of railways 
at the expense of private individuals. It 
is very true that railways are in the course 
of being constructed in other countries in 
Europe. But how? At the expense of 
the Government, not out of the capital of 
private individuals. In this country, of 
course, the same thing is being done as in 
Ireland; but, excepting these two nations, 
there is not in the whole world one railroad 
which has not been constructed, or is not 
in the course of being constructed, at the 
expense of the public treasury. Now, my 
Lords, I don’t much care whether this ca- 
pital in Ireland be the property of Irish- 
men, or whether it has been borrowed in 
this country and sent across St. George’s 
Channel on the credit of Irishmen. If it 
be the property of Irishmen, as I hope it 
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is, then that expense, my Lords, demon- 
strates the imprevement that has taken 
place in that country; an improvement for 
which the noble Lord ought to give Par- 
liament, and those who govern Ireland, 
some credit. On the other hand, if it be 
the property of Englishmen and sent to 
Ireland, at least it shows that there is 
some credit in Ireland, and that men have 
lately more confidence in the restoration 
and continued existence of peace than the 
noble Earl appears to have. My Lords, 
I hope they may not be disappointed; and 
I am sure that the Government will do all 
in their power that the measures which 
they will introduce may be calculated to 
give satisfaction to the country, and to en- 
sure the public tranquillity. Now, my 
Lords, I must say I think there is evidence 
that the noble Lord is mistaken in respect 
to the alleged great dislike entertained by 
the Irish towards the English Church Es- 
tablishment in Ireland. My Lords, it is a 
most remarkable circumstance, but it is a 
fact which you will become convinced of 
by looking through the records of Parlia- 
ment, that, after the English and Irish 
Parliaments had been endeavouring in 
vain to discover a mode of enabling the 
Roman Catholics to testify their allegiance, 
they struck out of the oath of supremacy 
all reference to Catholic doctrines, such as 
transubstantiation and everything else; but 
that part of the oath which referred to 
the property of the Church, to the reve- 
nues of the Church itself, was inserted on 
the petitions of the Roman Catholics them- 
selves. Those petitions, commencing in 1805, 
and going on from that time, in 1806 up to 
1826, and so on to the period of the passing 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, showed 
that the people felt no desire to deprive 
the Church of its property, or to injure in 
any manner the privileges in the posses- 
sion of the Church; that all, in fact, they 
desired was the removal of civil disabilities, 
and the privilege of standing on the same 
footing as their fellow subjects in the eye 
of the law and the Government. I say, 
therefore, that it is not very probable that 
there should have arisen a total change of 
sentiment on that subject. In the mean 
time, it is very true that some people may 
look after the property of the Church as 
other men do after property of all descrip- 
tions; but if there be one thing more cer- 
tain than another, it is that the insertion of 
the words to which I have referred, in the 
declarations or oaths which must, by the 
law of the land, be now taken by any per- 
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son who claims an advantage under that 
law; if there be anything more true than 
another, it is that the insertion of these 
words was suggested by the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves. Now, I have stated that 
this institution of the Church in Ireland at 
the time of the Union, and the maintenance 
of that Church, were matters of compact 
from which the House cannot depart. But 
I go further and say, that there is no one 
principle in the Constitution of this coun- 
try in favour of the determined mainte- 
nance of which so many solemn declarations 
have been made, as in respect to this prin- 
ciple, the preservation of the Protestant 
Church of England in Ireland. At the 
coronation this principle is declared. It 
was declared in the Act of 1828—the re- 
peal of the Corporation and Test Acts. It 
was declared again in 1829 in the Catholic 
Relief Act; and on every occasion on which 
any concession of privilege was made to 
the Roman Catholics, it was declared again. 
I repeat, therefore, that we have it not in 
our power to change this principle, so uni- 
formly acted upon, so repeatedly declared, 
of preserving the Church of England in 
Treland. My Lords, I go a little further; 
and I believe I can state other reasons 
against the course which the noble Earl 
proposes to take. I saw some years ago 
—three years ago—a petition from the 
Peers of Ireland, complaining of the 
discontented state of the people. They 
mentioned, it is true, amongst a number of 
causes, this very subject, the existence of a 
Church Establishment. But, my Lords, 
they mentioned other causes of discontent. 
They said, that the relative proportion of 
Members of Parliament from Ireland and 
from England, taking into account the po- 
pulations of Ireland and of England, was 
not what it ought to be. Is the noble Lord 
prepared to concede that? With reference 
to the Municipal Corporation Act, they 
maintained that the qualification had been 
placed higher in Ireland than it ought to 
have been, or than it was in the English 
Corporation Reform Act, especially consi- 
dering the state of property in Ireland. 
They maintained also that the number of 
Irish Roman Catholic Judges was not that 
which could be fairly claimed for the Irish 
Bench. Now, for my part, I have always 
understood that Judges were always select- 
ed from those most capable of performing 
the duties of the judicial office. I believe 
such is the case in this country; I believe 
that this is the course pursued in Ireland; 
and I do not know that the Irish Judges 
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are deficient in those qualities which ren- 
der the judicial character respected. These 
were some of the grievances stated by the 
noblemen in question who signed the peti- 
tion from Charlemont-house. Is the noble 
Lord prepared to turn these grievances into 
an Act of Parliament? But whatever these 
grievances may be, I think I can show you 
from what has passed heretofore, that the 
most ample concessions on the part of Par- 
liament will not put an end to that which 
is the cause of the mischief—I mean the 
agitation, the perpetual agitation, for Re- 
peal of the Union, or for any other mea- 
sure, whether it be the extinction of tithes, 
or the demolition of church rates, or what- 
ever may be the prevailing cry of the mo- 
ment—lI think I can show your Lordships, 
from the examples of what has passed in 
former years, that there is no concession 
you can have which will not be followed by 
additional agitation and consequent addi- 
tional discontent. My Lords, a great mea- 
sure of concession was passed in 1829. 
What happened? The law was passed in 
the month of April, 1829. In the month 


of June, 1829, the great agitator was in 
the county of Clare, urging the people 
there to combine for repeal, and to struggle 


for civil, as they had struggled for religious 
liberty. Well, from thence he went to 
Dublin, and commenced there a system of 
agitation in the month of December, 1829, 
which he continued through the year 1830, 
and up to the month of January, 1831, 
under different forms and circumstances, 
and in different parts of the country, until 
at last my noble and gallant Friend the then 
Lord Lieutenant, and the noble Lord the 
then Secretary for Ireland (Lord Stanley) 
issued a proclamation, under the Associa- 
tion Act,‘by which they put an end to this 
description of agitation. But, my Lords, 
observe that this fresh agitation on the 
subject of tithes and church rates, and re- 
peal of the Union, commenced on the very 
morrow of the passing of the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill. Well, my Lords, after this mea- 
sure, after these proclamations, the agita- 
tion recommenced for the suppression of 
tithes and church rates; and it was thought 
expedient, and very properly in my opin- 
ion, to put an end to church rates in [re- 
land, and to find other means of providing 
for the expenses which had been formerly 
paid from that fund. Hardly was that 
change accomplished, when the agitation 
recommenced on tithes, and then the Go- 
vernment were under the necessity of in- 
troducing a Coercion Bill; and I beg to re- 
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fer the noble Earl to the opinion of the 
noble Lord who was then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Lord Wellesley, a nobleman 
who had some knowledge of public affairs, 
who stated solemnly in a despatch laid on 
the Table of this House, that he desired 
that His Majesty’s Government would 
attend particularly to the connection which 
he invariably found to prevail between agi- 
tation for Repeal, and for abolition of tithes, 
and popular discontent and agrarian out- 
rage—that they followed each other as 
cause and consequence invariably. I beg 
your Lordships to observe this, to observe 
what is passing around us, and then to say 
whether or no you feel disposed to make 
the concessions called for by the noble 
Earl. Having this fact before your faces, 
and having every reason to be satisfied 
that the moment you make that concession, 
agitation will recommence for some other 
object, the obtaining of the properties of 
individuals, or any other similar purpose, 
you may be as well satisfied that that agi- 
tation will give fresh ground for discontent, 
and cause a portion of the people to com- 
mit new agrarian outrages. Well, my 
Lords, after the Coercion Bill of 1833, 
another was passed in 1834, not so strin- 
gent in its provisions, and limited to a 
twelvemonth’s duration; and it was suc- 
ceeded by a measure in 1835, which was 
still less efficient, but which was passed for 
five years, terminating in the year 1840. 
There was, I believe, some little cessation 
of agitation in 1835 and 1836, owing, it is 
supposed, to some political arrangements 
made here in London. But, my Lords, 
that apparent tranquillity did not last long. 
The agitation for Repeal was continued un- 
der different forms during 1837, 1838, 
1839, and 1840, until at last in that year 
the meetings of great bodies—the monster 
meetings commenced. Those were conti- 
nued through 1841, 1842, and down to 
November, 1843, when they were put down 
by proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant. 
My Lords, during all this time there was 
no want of measures of conciliation. The 
tithe arrangement was brought to a com- 
plete conclusion: the Tithe Bill was passed, 
and every measure adopted which could 
tend to the prosperity of Ireland—Parlia- 
ment acting on all those occasions as 
though it were an Irish Parliament, legis- 
lating only for the benefit of the Irish peo- 
ple. But, my Lords, this system of agita- 
tion still continued, and monster meetings 
were assembled which could be got the bet- 
ter of at last only by military force. Such, 
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my Lords, is the history of the effects of 
concession. I donot mean to say that it 
was not right to concede on all these points. 
I only ask you whether you choose to con- 
cede on this occasion—in the face of facts 
which no man can deny—in the face of the 
compact which binds you to preserve the 
United Church of England and Ireland in 
the latter country. My Lords, I will con- 
fess that I think I have not put the ques- 
tion of the preservation of the Church of 
England in Ireland on such high grounds 
as those on which I might have put it as a 
religious establishment. My Lords, we 
enjoy the advantage under the influence of 
this establishment, of possessing a ‘people 
with as strong a sense of religion, and as 
great respect for religion, as exists in any 
other country in the world. We have be- 
sides the advantage of universal toleration. 
Every system of religion is tolerated in this 
country; and, above all, we have the ad- 
vantage of religious peace. These are 
three great Christian advantages, which IL 
think are the great objects of a religious 
establishment, and I entreat your Lord- 
ships not to incur the risk of losing any of 
them by consenting to any such measures 
as those proposed by the noble Earl. My 
Lords, it is true that though we have reli- 
gious peace, there are great political dif- 
ferences of opinion among the different 
sects which exist in this country. This, 
my Lords, is the consequence of our poli- 
tical state of existence. Every separate 
body in this country has considerable poli- 
tical power, and it is the object of all these 
sects and classes to increase their political 
power: they are acting constantly under 
the direction of their ministers or others 
who may lead them; they are anxious to 
increase their political strength, and they 
enter into political contests with their 
rivals. But, my Lords, will the conces- 
sions which the noble Earl proposes to 
make, put an end to these political rivali- 
ties among these contending sects ? These 
sects will remain, and of course these riva- 
lities will remain, and their contests for 
political power will be continued; but, my 
Lords, I am afraid that religious peace will 
not remain. We shall no longer have 
facilities for settling such questions as the 
marriage question, which was brought be- 
fore this House some years ago, and other 
questions which have arisen, and have been 
settled, but which cannot be settled else- 
where. Look at Germany, at France, 
and at Spain, and you will find that these 
questions cannot be settled there. But 
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suppose, my Lords, you can secure reli- 
gious peace; what becomes of toleration 
under this Catholic establishment, without 
which, I say, that this country could not 
goon for a moment? Under these cir- 
cumstances, considering that you are bound 
by a compact to maintain in Ireland the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
considering the great religious Christian 
advantages you derive from the existence 
of the Church of England—advantages en- 
joyed by the Roman Catholics and Presby- 
terians equally with ourselves—I entreat 
your Lordships, by your rejection of this 
address, to avoid giving ground for your be- 
lief that you have any intention to adopt 
the measure suggested by the noble Earl. 
Eart FORTESCUE said, that the noble 
Duke had based his opposition to the Motion 
rather on the arguments of the noble Earl, 
than on the terms of the Address itself, or 
on the occasion on which it was brought for- 
ward. He must say for himself that it was 
because he concurred with the views which 
his noble Friend the noble Earl had ex- 
pressed, that he gave his support to his 
Motion. He had given a hesitating and re- 
luctant assent to the third reading of an 
arbitrary measure which had lately passed 
their Lordships’ House ; and he had done 
so, not because he by any means approved 
all the enactments of that Bill, or felt any 
confidence in the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland, who 
was believed to have framed it, but because 
it appeared to him, after the statement of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of St. Germans) of the 
amount of crime and outrage committed in 
Ireland, that some strong measure was ne- 
cessary, and because, looking at the cha- 
racter of the noble Lord entrusted with the 
chief government of Ireland, of the noble 
Earl (Earl St. Germans) who brought it for- 
ward, and at the character of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
that country (Mr. Greene), he hoped that 
the powers so liberally given by the Bill 
would be sparingly and temperately exer- 
cised. But he thought that when a measure 
had been passed which denied a man the 
commonest right of the subject, the right 
of free egress and ingress to his home at 
any time, Parliament was bound to accom- 
pany such a measure with some assurance 
that they would look into the causes which 
had produced such a state of things in that 
country as to make that law necessary. 
Under the circumstances in which Ireland 
was placed, it was their duty not merely to 
pass measures to repress outrages, but to 
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put an end to the causes from which such 
outrages arose; and it was to that, and 
that only, that the present Address proposed 
to pledge the House. The noble Duke 
had objected to the Address, because in the 
speech which his noble Friend had made, 
he had expressed his opinion that a great 
reform was necessary in the Established 
Church in Ireland. In that sentiment of his 
noble Friend’s, he (Earl Fortescue) cordially 
concurred, He cordially agreed with him 
in the opinion which he had expressed, that 
they would never have perfect contentment 
in Ireland until the Church of the great body 
of the people was placed in all respects on 
an equal footing with that which was called 
the Established Church—the Church of a 
very small minority of the people. He 
concurred also in the wish that they might 
one day see the heads of that Church 
taking their share in the counsels of the 
State in that House of Parliament; and 
they might rely upon it that not only would 
it be considered a great boon by the people 
of Ireland, but that it would be a great 
advantage to have such an accession of 
Members to that House, who could give 
them much useful information, and make 
many valuable suggestions in legislating 
for Ireland. The noble Duke had spoken 
in glowing terms of the improvements which 
had taken place in the general state of that 
country. The misfortune, however, was, 
that this improvement had not extended in 
a corresponding degree to the lower and 
poorer classes of society ; and it was the 
want of these improvements among them 
which rendered them so liable to be made 
the instruments of agitation and violence. 
He must say that he thought the great 
and predominant evil of Ireland was to be 
found in the circumstances attending, not 
merely the relation of landlord and tenant, 
but the tenure and possession of land in 
Ireland. The conduct of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League in this country had been 
blamed; but, without attempting to defend 
all that might have been said or done by 
members of that body, he thought that the 
League had done a great deal of good, and 
that the country was under a great obliga- 
tion to them, not on the ground of their 
having purchased and conferred fictitious 
titles to property for the purpose of quali- 
fying voters at elections—because that they 
denied having done—but because they had 
induced persons who had saved a little 
money to invest their small savings in land, 
and thereby acquire an interest in the soil. 
If the League had assisted such persons 
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in getting rid of the difficulties which the 
technicalities of the law imposed upon those 
who desired to acquire a qualification, he, 
for one, must say that he thought the coun- 
try—ay, and the landowners too—ought 
to be very much obliged to them. It would 
be very advantageous if the same thing were 
done in Ireland, because there was at pre- 
sent a total want in that country of those 
small landowners so numerous in England, 
who in themselves united the relations of 
landlord and tenant. He recollected that 
when the Emancipation Act was passed, 
and when the rights of the so-called 40s. 
freeholders were very properly abolished, 
he had suggested that it would be very 
desirable if the right of voting were con- 
tinued to persons holding land in fee-sim- 
ple of the value of 40s. a year. He was 
told, however, that no such thing existed in 
Ireland, and therefore, that he might save 
himself the trouble of making the sugges- 
tion. Why was that so? He surely could 
not be told that there did not exist among 
any portion of the middle classes in Ire- 
land sufficient capital to purchase small 
landed property in that country. The fact 
was, that Irish landed property was in ge- 
neral so much encumbered that it was al- 
most impossible to sell it as, in England 
in small parcels ; and that was, he believed, 
the reason why there was no such thing as 
small freeholds in Ireland. He hoped, 
however, that some measure would be in- 
troduced which would put the 40s. free- 
holder in England and the 40s. freeholder 
in Ireland on the same footing. He hoped, 
also, that some measure (he could not say 
exactly similar to that introduced by his 
noble Friend last year), would be brought 
forward to secure compensation for im- 
provements to tenants who were evicted 
from their holdings. He believed that the 
tenure of land was, directly or indirectly, 
at the bottom of the outrages by which 
Ireland had been disturbed, though they 
might be aggravated by other causes. At 
the same time he was quite sure that their 
Lordships would not restore contentment 
to Ireland unless they assimilated the law 
in Ireland to that which obtained in this 
country, and placed all classes in that 
respect on an equal footing. For in- 
stance, the qualification for the municipal 
franchise was higher in Ireland than in this 
country, and it ought to be the same in 
both. The noble Duke had stated that all 
the concessions which had been made to 
Ireland had only produced fresh agitation. 
It should be recollected, however, that 
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all the concessions which had been made to 
Ireland had only been the fruit of agita- 
tion; and it was not to be expected, there- 
fore, that after this lesson had been taught 
them, the people of that country would be- 
lieve that quiet and good conduct was likely 
to be productive of advantage to them. 
Catholic Emancipation was conceded to the 
agitation which was carried on by the Ca- 
tholic Association ;:the mitigation of the 
tithe evil was the result of tumult and 
of agitation. Such would continue to be 
the state of things until their Lordships 
legislated in a spirit which would give 
the people of Ireland more confidence in 
the laws, and remove every just cause of 
agitation, by putting them in all respects 
upon an equality with their English fellow 
subjects. If their Lordships acted in that 
spirit both as respected Church and State, 
they would, in his opinion, at once and ef- 
fectually, put down agitation among the 
people of Ireland, who were certainly not 
ungrateful for kindness; but if, contrary to 
all reasonable calculation, they unhappily 
failed in this benevolent object, they would 
then unite every friend of peace and good 
order throughout every part of the United 
Empire, in support of any measures of se- 
curity which they might then find it neces- 
sary to adopt. 

Lorp BROUGHAM certainly would not 
have presented himself to the House upon 
this occasion, so lately as it was that their 
Lordships had discussed Irish affairs, had it 
not been for one or two allusions made in 
the very able, and, generally speaking, 
temperate speech of the noble Earl who 
had submitted the Motion to the House. 
He was bound to take notice of those allu- 
sions, in justice to the case and in fair- 
ness towards the Government. To these 
topics he would refer by and by. Most 
of the facts to which the noble Earl 
had called the attention of the House 
in his speech were, unhappily, too true. 
Most part of his statement of the amount 
of distress—of the evil administration of 
many private affairs—of the misery which 
prevailed among a large portion of the 
people of Ireland—of the fearful outrages 
upon life and property which had, whether 
as the result of that misery or of other 
causes, defaced that country, scared the Go- 
vernment from its propriety, and forced it 
to have recourse to a measure of severe coer- 
cion, abridging not merelythe political butthe 
natural rights of the subject—all these facts 
were too true, and indeed were not matter 
of controversy ; they had been all admitted 
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in the course of the discussion on the late co- 
ercivemeasure. But,unhappily, these things 
had root far deeper than any misgovernment 
of the present day, or any political agitation 
of the presentday, though perhaps they were 
not altogether unconnected with political 
agitation, They, unhappily, had their root 
deeply planted and widely spread in the 
social condition of the Irish people in re- 
spect of their enjoyment of landed property, 
and their exclusive addiction to agricultural 
pursuits. But was the remedy so easy ? 
Their Lordships could not interfere with 
the rights of property, the most sacred of 
all rights, on which society itself depended, 
the corner-stone of the whole social edifice 
—the line of demarcation which separated 
the savage from the civilized state of so- 
ciety. They must, in all they said and 
did, and in all they meditated to do, start 
from this first principle; and no man who 
claimed the name, not only of a statesman, 
but of a rational being—of a person of 
common sense and ordinary reflection— 
could entertain for one moment a doubt, or 
could allow to pass over the surface of his 
imagination a shadow of doubt, upon that 
fundamental principle. But then he found 
that there were speculators, and practical 
speculators too, who not only suffered to 
pass across their imagination the abstract 
idea that property might be interfered 
with; but who so far carried that idea 
into execution as an object of their desire, 
or used it for the purpose of deluding 
their dupes in their own country—ignor- 
ant men as compared with them, but 
hardly more thoughtless and unreflecting 
than they—as to propound Bills on the 
subject in Parliament, of which he had 
heard for the first time that night. He 
could hardly have believed it possible that 
in the middle of the 19th century, and ina 
British House of Commons, there should 
have been propounded what was called 
by the gentle and euphonious term of fixity 
of tenure, but which meant thereby an 
Act of Parliament to rob the owner of land 
of his property, and to confer it on the oc- 
cupant his tenant. What cared he for the 
condition, if the tenant was to have the 
property in spite of the owner, that he was 
to have it on the payment of a perpetual 
rent? That was as much an interference 
with property—as much a desecration of 
the sacred right of property, on which all 
society rested—as if they openly robbed the 
owner. He could only account for such 
a Bill not meeting with an indignant re- 
jection at once, by the accident that the 
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matter might have been thought so per- 
fectly absurd and extravagant in itself 
as to carry its refutation along with it. 
At all events, it was brought forward about 
the middle of August, a time when long 
discussions were to be deprecated, and Go- 
vernment therefore thought it best, he sup- 
posed, to get rid of the Bill, mentioning, at 
the same time, that they meant to appoint 
a Commission of Inquiry; though he hap- 
pened to know that that Commission was 
contemplated before. It was unfortunate 
that any doubt should have existed as to 
what was intended by that Commission, 
which had as much to do with fixity of 
tenure, in the sense of robbing the land- 
lord on behalf of the tenant, as with rob- 
bing the tenant on behalf of the landlord. 
It was to be lamented that in any part of 
the United Empire there should exist such 
a state of things as had gradually grown 
up in Ireland, and that matters there were 
otherwise than in this country with respect 
to the management of property. His 
noble Friend had well illustrated this cir- 
cumstance, and he would give another illus- 
tration. What did their Lordships think 
of an estate of between 15,0001. and 
20,0001. a year, on which there were about 
1,300 or 1,400 head tenants, and about 
3,000 under-tenants, the highest of whom 
paid 407. or 501. a year, the great bulk 
from 101. to 201., and many paid so low as 
10s., 12s., and 15s.? Another circum- 
stance to which his noble Friend had al- 
luded as calculated to create alarm and in- 
dignation was, the casting out of their pos- 
sessions at one time a great number of 
those small holders. This happened in 
consequence of the desire on the part of 
the landlord to have his land better culti- 
vated by persons who could bring to that 
cultivation the advantage of capital and 
skill; and it certainly would be a great 
hardship to the landlord in Ireland if he 
had not the free and entire power, as by 
law he unquestionably had, to dismiss the 
small holders, and consolidate the farms 
with the view to improvement, as had been 
done in Scotland to a great extent, as the 
noble Duke on the cross-benches well 
knew. Still he should be loth to believe 
that an example such as that mentioned 
by a noble Marquess the other evening, 
but which immediately met with a satisfac- 
tory contradiction, was extensively follow- 
ed—namely, the turning out of scores of 
persons from their holdings as soon as their 
leases expired. Undoubtedly it was the 
landlord’s right to do so if he pleased; and 
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if he abstained, he conferred a favour, and 
was doing an act of kindness. If, on the 
other hand, he chose to stand on his right, 
the tenants must be taught, by the strong 
arm of the law, that they had no power to 
oppose or resist. Such was the law of the 
land, and property would be valueless and 
capital would no longer be invested in the 
cultivation of land, if it were not acknow- 
ledged that it was the landlord’s undoubted, 
indefeasible, and most sacred right to deal 
with his property as he list. His opinion 
undoubtedly was, that their Lordships be- 
gan at the right end when, considering the 
state of outrages existing in Ireland, they 
passed a coercive measure to put down 
those outrages. The first lesson to be 
taught the deluded people of that country 
was, that they must obey the law, and that 
all their agitators and all their evil counsel- 
lors—be they laymen or priests—could not 
succeed in urging them to resist the law, or 
to persist in outrage, without their finding 
that they must meet with the condign 
punishment which attended criminal acts. 
With regard to providing remedial mea- 
sures for the grievances of which the 
noble Earl complained, he had alluded to 
them in so general a manner that their 


Lordships were left as far away as ever 
from the consideration of any practical 
means of putting an end to those evils 
which in his speech he so strongly de- 
scribed; and he was sure that all their 
Lordships joined him in deploring those 


evils. There was but one portion of his 
speech in which the noble Earl brought 
forward a specific ground of complaint. 
For instance, he had complained of a long 
course of misgovernment in Ireland, and 
complained of grievances which had been 
inflicted by that long course of misgovern- 
ment, and which they all lamented ; but 
the noble Earl, when alluding to some of 
those evils, spoke of things which hap- 
pened many years ago, so long ago that 
they might be said to have occurred before 
the experience of the present generation, 
and which were no doubt the fruitful 
sources of evil; but when the noble Earl 
described that misgovernment, he did not 
follow up his description by prescribing any 
practical means for remedying the evils. 
The noble Earl alluded to one specific 
grievance in Ireland, namely, the ano- 
malous state in which the religious sects 
were balanced, or rather not balanced, in 
point of numbers and property; but he 
stated that the Catholics would have cheer- 
fully submitted to that disposition of the 
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property with regard to the relative num- 
bers of the religious sects, if it had not 
been for one grievance in connexion with 
the payment of tithes to the Established 
Church, namely, the mode of collecting 
them, which mode was so unbearable as to 
become in their minds the master grievance, 
and to cause them to entertain a more 
violent feeling of opposition to this impost. 
He had no wish to deny the grievances 
which that collection might have produced; 
but he recollected that in 1832 he intro- 
duced, with his noble Friend opposite, 
(Lord Stanley), a Bill, which his noble 
Friend had been connected with executively, 
and that Bill put an end altogether to the 
former mode of collecting tithes. So that 
he took it, a tithe proctor was a thing in 
rerum nature, not to be found in Ireland 
at the present day; that it was, as Lord 
Plunkett had said on another occasion, as 
difficult now to meet with one of them in 
the country as to meet with an ostrich. 
The tithe was not now collected in the 
manner which was formerly complained of 
by the Roman Catholics as so severe a 
grievance, and to which the noble Ear! al- 
luded—it was paid now by a rent-charge— 
paid by the landlord, and not by the occu- 
pying tenant ; and therefore the evils and 
sufferings which had been endured from 
the mode of collecting the tithe ought to 
be struck at one dash of the pen from the 
list of grievances of which the noble Earl 
complained. He would direct their Lord- 
ships’ attention particularly to the more 
specific and precise grievances complained 
of by the noble Earl; and he would show 
that they were such that the blame could 
not be laid upon this or that Administra- 
tion, but rather more properly to the state 
of society in Ireland. One of those had 
reference to the administration of justice 
in Ireland, and the other to the balance of 
the churches and sects. With respect to 
the administration of justice in Ireland, it 
was a subject to which he had given much 
consideration, and which he had carefully 
examined. It might be in the recollection 
of many of his noble Friends that, in 1823, 
when he had a seat in the other House of 
Parliament, he presented a petition from 
Ireland, complaining earnestly of the 
grievances under which the people at that 
time laboured in consequence of the mal- 
administration of justice in that country. 
It was a painful duty for him (Lord 
Brougham) to go through all the instances, 
and afterwards to expose them to the 
House, which showed that justice had not 
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been properly administered in that coun- 
try; that the complaint of the maladmi- 
nistration of justice in the petition which 
he presented was founded on a real griev- 
ance ; and that it was no clamour, no po- 
pular outery or vague charge, such as he 
should show it was at present. It was a 
fact well known in the history of Ireland, 
that every species of expedient was re- 
sorted to in order to carry the great and 
wholesome and invaluable measure of the 
Union into law; and one of those expe- 
dients led to a great abuse of judicial 
patronage—the most delicate and re- 
sponsible description of patronage with 
which the Government was invested. In 
consequence of this, certain learned per- 
sons—or rather, he should say, certain 
persons more or less learned, were pro- 
moted to the Bench—all of them learned 
by courtesy, but some of them learned 
in fact as well as courtesy—and those 
Judges who were appointed at that period 
were known afterwards by the name of 
“Union Judges” —a name now recollected 
as only a matter of history ; but as post 
hoc ergo propter hoc was sometimes a sound 
maxim in logic, it was argued by many, 
that as those Judges had been appointed 
at the time of the Union, they had also 
been appointed in consequence of the 
Union; and if he were called on to point 
out Judges appointed in Ireland who had 
given the greatest satisfaction to all, who 
had conferred honour upon those who ap- 
pointed them, and who had obtained the 
confidence of those around them, he should 
not point to some of those Judges as filling 
that character. During their time the ad- 
ministration of justice had been very poli- 
tical, and some judicial charges had been 
delivered which evinced strong political 
and even factious bias on the Bench. But 
that was all over long ago, and things were 
now altogether changed in this respect. 
In consequence of the notice which the 
noble Earl had given, he (Lord Brougham) 
within the last three days read over the 
statement which he made in the other 
House on the occasion to which he had be- 
fore alluded (in 1825). He read the exact 
passages as he had spoken them, and he 
could assure their Lordships that he found 
no single ground of complaint which he then 
urged still continuing to exist. It had been 
stated to their Lordships that of late years 
certain political appointments had been made 
—that political partisans had been selected 
for promotion. The question, however, 
was not whether the Judge who had been 
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selected had been a political partisan when 
at the Bar, and whether he was a political 
partisan before he was elevated to the 
Bench—not whether he was given to 
factious courses before his elevation-— 
the question was, what had he done since 
his elevation? The question was, had he 
thrown off with the gown which he had 
worn as a barrister the character of a par- 
tisan, or was he still, after his elevation to 
the Bench, political—had he retained his 
party feelings where party feelings should 
never enter, or continued to be a partisan 
when he occupied a position where facti- 
ous feeling should never come? On his 
gown, as a barrister, he had a right to 
carry the badge of faction, and it would 
not soil him; but the ermine should be free 
from any such stain. Was it to be said, 
if a man of any particular party or politi- 
cal opinions were elevated to the Bench, 
that he was therefore a political Judge? If 
that were so, it would be highly objection- 
able; but if it were not, what did it sig- 
nify? It had been said, indeed, that the 
appointments to which allusion had been 
made by the noble Earl, had been unfa- 
vourably viewed by the people of Ireland; 
and in answer to that argument, he (Lord 
Brougham) would remark that he divided 
the people of Ireland into two classes, one 
half, and more than one-half, disapproved of 
the appointments, and one-half and more, 
approved of them. [ Alaugh.] He had fallen 
into a mistake, but the statement of the 
noble Earl was so long it was enough to 
cause him to believe that it consisted of 
more than two halves, and therefore led to 
his mistake. The appointments were higlily 
approved of by one party in Ireland, and 
disapproved of by others. But, good lack! 
if they waited till all the people in Ireland 
approved of judicial appointments, there 
would be no use in Coercion Bills, for there 
would be no Judges to administer the law. 
What were the appointments which had 
been made of late years in Ireland? There 
was Mr. Devonsher Jackson, and there 
was Mr. Serjeant Lefroy, men whom he 
only named to honour, for more able, 
learned, and upright Judges could not be 
found; and be it recollected that he did 
not speak as a partisan, for he differed 
from those Judges in the political opinions 
which they held before their elevation; 
they were honourable and just men, and 
totally incapable of exhibiting, as Judges, 
any political or party bias. Then, dur- 
ing the Melbourne Administration, Mr. 
O’Loghlen, a Roman Catholic, and Mr. 
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Perrin, a Protestant, were elevated to the 
Bench; and subsequently Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Wolfe, and Mr. Brady were appointed, 
every one of them having been before their 
elevation politicians and party men more or 
less, and they were all upright and able 
men on the Bench. He should also men- 
tion Judge Crampton and Mr. Blackburne, 
the latter of whom, although differing in 
politics from the Whig Government, had 
been appointed Attorney General during 
the viceroyalty of Lord Anglesea in Ire- 
land, It would be better to have men 
who had never been politicians or party 
men; but the difficulty was not to get such 
men to lay aside their political feelings 
after their appointment to the Bench, but 
in getting people to believe that they had 
done so; for it had been truly said that 
justice ought not only to be pure but unsus- 
pected. Those appointments showed that 
the choice of Judges from among men who 
had been politicians was not the fault of 
any Administration, but was the result of 
absolute necessity, which arose in conse- 
quence of all the Bar in Ireland being more 
or less engaged in polities, and more or 
less political partisans. They should there- 
fore go on selecting from one party or an- 
other until a third party sprung up in Ire- 
land—a third party, the want of which Lord 
Plunkett had said was the greatest curse of 
that country, and then at that remote day 
they might be enabled to select Judges who 
were not attached to either of the parties in 
Ireland. It had been the same in Scotland. 
Fifty years ago, in Scotland, every one at 
the Bar was either of the Hanoverian or 
Jacobite party; it behoved every man to 
be a party man, to be either for King 
George, or King James; and every one 
who was promoted to the Bench was ac- 
cordingly selected from one or the other 
party. But that time was gone by; and 
either from the greater lights of the present 
age, the greater liberality of opinion which 
prevailed, and, above all, the utter hope- 
lessness of the cause of the Jacobites, it 
was altogether forgotten. So long as there 
were two great parties in Ireland, a Catho- 
lie and a Protestant party—but, indeed, 
the distinction of party was not confined to 
Ireland, for in England we had Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, or he preferred the old 
names of Whig and Tory—so long would 
they find barristers belonging to one party 
or another. The Irish Judges who at 
present filled the Bench were men of 
great learning, wisdom, and ability; and 
he would state to their Lordships that the 
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writs of error and appeals which came 
before them in that House from Ireland 
showed such an amount of learning and 
ability on the part of the Irish Judges, 
that it would be impossible to speak too 
highly of it. The fault was not in any parti- 
cular Administration, but in the social state 
of Ireland, where there were seven mil- 
lions of Catholies, and only one million of 
Protestants. Then it was stated that there 
was an ecclesiastical grievance. By an act 
of violence, it was said, the Legislature took 
away from the Catholics the property of the 
Catholie Church, and gave it to the Pro- 
testant Church. But that property was 
given for Christian and religious uses; and 
as the kind of forms and discipline through 
which religion should be taught were mat- 
ters of human rather than divine ordi- 
nance, it became the right, and not only the 
right but the duty, of Parliament to make 
such arrangements as should cause the re- 
ligion of the State to be taught through 
the means of that property. That was 
the case; it had produced a most anoma- 
lous state of things, the greatest ano- 
maly in ecclesiastical history ; he admit- 
ted it was a great evil; he would go the 
length of saying it was the master evil in 
the state of Ireland. The emoluments of 
a Church well endowed were received by 
the pastors of 600,000 or 700,000 of the 
people; the rest of the inhabitants, 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000, having to pay 
their priests for spiritual services. That 
was a great evil, and a grievous ano- 
maly. But, when he came to deal with it, 
then he felt the force of the noble Earl’s 
remarks on the difficulty of the case ; he 
heartily agreed with him that it was diffi- 
cult, excessively difficult, and he would 
add, so difficult that he thought it impossi- 
ble. How could they deal with it? What 
the noble Earl proposed was only a pallia- 
tive; it would never be tried, but if it 
should be tried, he predicted it would fail 
most signally ; the palliative would be re- 
jected by everybody, lay as well as cleri- 
cal, with indignation. The true remedy 
was of another description; the people 
ought not to be left to pay for their own 
religious instruction: the State should pay 
the Roman Catholic clergy. He would 
not entertain that question at present fur- 
ther than to say, that though it was stated 
the Catholic clergy would not receive that 
payment, he would stake his life upon it 
they would. If they did not, they would 
find it much more difficult afterwards to 
get their payment from the people; and, 
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partly from a love of connecting themselves 
with the Government and the Treasury, 
and partly from the increased difficulty of 
getting a regular payment from the people, 
depend on it they would sooner or later 
accept it, perhaps not in the first quarter, 
but certainly by the end of the second. 
With respect to the subject of challenging 
Catholics who were summoned on a jury, 
he asserted they were not challenged quasi 
Catholics ; but if men were liable to other 
objections then they might be set aside, 
even though they were Catholics, and that, 
he would assert, was the case with respect 
to those Catholics who had been set aside. 
He could, however, suppose a case in which 
it would be a very fair ground of challenge 
to a person that he was a Roman Catholic. 
If a murder was committed—if a question 
arose which involved the subject of Catho- 
lie and Protestant—if the question were 
involved of favour towards a Catholic 
charged with an offence, or doing justice 
against him where the question was Catho- 
lic—it might then be supposed that in such 
a case the ends of justice might not be best 
answered by the case being tried by a Ca- 
tholic jury. The noble Earl had called 
their attention to the case of foreigners 
tried for offences by mixed juries: but it 
was incorrect to say that they were to be 
tried by a jury composed of half their own 
countrymen and half of Englishmen—they 
might be tried by a jury consisting one 
half of foreigners and one half of English- 
men—so that a Frenchman might be tried 
by a jury half of Spaniards and half of 
Englishmen. The conclusion, he feared, to 
which their Lordships must come, was that 
of the evils which afflicted Ireland, by far 
the greater proportion lay beyond the reach 
of a legal remedy—that the remedy would 
consist in a great degree of the advance of 
civilization and refinement; of the strict and 
impartial execution of the law; firmness 
and vigour on the part of the Executive 
Government—a Government which would 
refuse to barter and traffic with agitators 
—who would adopt as high a tone as any 
men deserving the name of Ministers or 
the name of a Cabinet ought to hold to- 
wards those who offended against the law— 
and who would refuse to barter or compro- 
mise with such legal offenders, whether 
they were individuals or associations—but 
who would discharge their duties as Minis- 
ters of the Crown regardless of all attacks. 
whether from agitators or Catholic priests, 
It was to a fair discharge of duty, without 
partiality, but with yigour, that he looked 
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for the first impulse towards a healthier 
state of things. Then God forbid that any 
ameliorations of the law should be with. 
held! He was about to introduce a Bill 
for extending to mortgages and leases the 
provisions of an Act by which the difficul- 
ties in the conveyance of land were now 
greatly removed in this country. Why 
not extend those provisions to Ireland ? 
His noble Friend had spoken of the 
law as expensive in Ireland. The law in 
England was ten times more expensive, 
Ireland had some admirable institutions, 
such as the Assistant Barristers’ Court ; 
and cheap law was so much the lot of Ire- 
land, that it was usual for people here to 
point to the state of that country as a 
reason for not making the law cheap 
here. It gave him, at all times, very 
great pain to argue in favour of coercion, 
and still greater pain to be compelled to 
state that for existing evils—great griev- 
ances—he could see no legislative re- 
medies except those of a distant and indi- 
rect nature. But those evils would be ag- 
gravated if their Lordships gave their high 
countenance to clamours which existed out 
of doors as to the pure administration of 
justice; if they lent themselves to the job- 
bing arts of one person, and the malprac- 
tices of another ; if they made themselves 
accomplices of one half the mischiefs that 
arose ; and he, for one, was not able to 
acquit the political agitators of all partici- 
pation in the agrarian disturbances, for he 
had read speeches made at meetings by 
priests and others which went indirectly 
to suggest attacks on the landed interest ; 
not saying that property has its duties as 
well as its rights, which, like the right of 
resistance, was very wholesome, as re- 
marked by Mr. Fox, to be remembered by 
kings, but very dangerous to be remem- 
bered by subjects; was very wholesome to 
be borne in mind by landlords, but very dan- 
gerous to be ventilated among a disturbed 
population of tenants underthem. He believ- 
ed that property had its duties, and he be- 
lieved also that the landlords of Ireland faith- 
fully and honestly discharged them; but 
their right was a right of perfect obligation 
and a legal one, whilst their duty was one 
of imperfect obligation, as moralists call it. 
If he saw a poor woman starving with a 
baby in her arms, and he refused to 
give her a shilling to relieve her distress, 
he should deserve to be called a hard- 
hearted man; but the law said that she 
should not take the shilling from him, as 
he had a legal right to keep it, That was 
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the case of the Irish landlords, and he hoped 
that they would always to continue to dis- 
charge, as he believed they now discharged, 
not only their perfect duties, but those of 
imperfect obligation, charitably, kindly, and 
affectionately. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that he 
thought the House and the country were 
indebted to the noble Earl who had brought 
forward this Motion. Ireland was a coun- 
try of which Englishmen were exceedingly 
ignorant. It was a mirror in which Eng- 
land did not very well wish to look, but 
from which she ought not to shrink, although 
she might not see anything reflected there 
which would cause her to exult. England 
might see in that mirror much cause of re- 
gret and much cause of shame; and 
although at present those charges could be 
made with less justice, yet it could not be 
said that England even now looked with 
perfect justice upon Ireland. One most 
important part of the noble Earl’s speech 
related to the Church of Ireland. Ona 
former occasion he (Earl Fitzwilliam) had 
ventured to state his opinion that the Le- 
gislature must deal with that Church. 
The noble and learned Lord who had just 
sat down, stated that the subject was one of 
difficulty ; indeed, he appeared to think it 
was impossible ; and the noble Duke went 
even further, and talked of an eternal com- 
pact made by which the Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland were for ever established 
in that country. The noble Duke would 
allow him to suggest that the words ‘ for 
ever” were words which legislators ought 
to be very cautious in using. This gene- 
ration had no right to disinherit their pos- 
terity of the exercise of their full legislative 
functions ; any more than their predeces- 
sors had a right to deprive the present le- 
gislators of their functions. He ventured 
to think, on the contrary, that they had 
received the right of legislating freely from 
their progenitors, and that they should 
transmit that right with equal freedom to 
their posterity. As the ‘* Imperial’’ Par- 
liament, they had a full right to deal with 
that question as seemed to them mect and 
just. Would their Lordships establish an 
eternal anomaly in Ireland, as the noble 
and learned Lord had called the Church of 
that country ? He should look with great 
regret to any portion of the land of Ireland 
being deprived of a Protestant Church and 
Protestant ministration ; but that should 
not prevent them dealing with the ques- 
tion. He confessed he did not clearly un- 
derstand the nature of the course which 
his noble Friend proposed to adopt. Did 
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he mean to take out of the pockets of the 
people of England money raised by way of 
taxation for the payment of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland? He (Earl 
Fitzwilliam) trusted that he never should 
see such an attempt made. Let their 
Lordships see what it would be doing. It 
would be making the Catholic clergy of 
Ireland a stipendiary priesthood. As a 
Protestant he should never think of pro- 
posing such a measure; if he were a 
Catholic he should never accept it. He 
should like to see the Protestant and Ca- 
tholic priesthood placed on a similar foot- 
ing; and that was the only condition on 
which they could with propriety or ought 
to be placed. There was no other footing 
on which they could be satisfactorily dis- 
posed, but that in which one could not look 
down upon the other as an inferior, 
or on the other as a superior. But 
their Lordships might depend upon it that 
the question should be deal with; and if it 
were not dealt with fairly and shortly, they 
would have other questions arising of still 
more awful interest to the two countries— 
of still more serious and awful interest to 
the landholders of Ireland. His noble 
Friend to the left (Lord Brougham) had 
made a speech which would, doubtless, be 
very acceptable to the landed proprietors 
of Ireland. He (Earl Fitzwilliam) could 
well imagine a Chancellor of the time of 
Edward III. presenting a petition from the 
villeins of that day asking a Parliament ofthe 
Plantagenets to give them “fixity of tenure;”’ 
but what would such a Chancellor think 
now, could he be but resuscitated, to see 
the villeins of those days, who held their 
land by just such a precarious tenure as the 
cottier tenants of Ireland at the present 
time hold theirs—could he but see the de- 
scendants of those villeins now, in the reign 
of the sixth Sovereign of the House of 
Brunswick, holding their lands by a tenure 
of copyhold, a tenure as good as that by 
which any one of their Lordships held their 
estates? It was of course well known 
that everything that was said in that House 
was sent elsewhere; but he was desirous 
of addressing himself, not abroad, but to 
their Lordships: and it was to their 
Lordships only he spoke when he requested 
them not to induce the cottier tenants of 
Ireland to look too sharply into the rights 
by which landed property was held. The first 
thing which he was desirous of doing was, to 
lay the foundation of a better order of 
things in love and in the affectionate gra- 
titude of the people. Let them in that 
spirit look to the great questions with which 
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they had to deal. And, with respect to 
the Church question, where was the diffi- 
culty to be found which should prevent 
them addressing themselves to its consi- 
deration? Was it to be found in the pre- 
judices and bigotry of England? Or 
should they go farther north, and look to 
the prejudices and bigotry of Scotland ? 
Was, it the Presbyterianism of Scotland 
that refused to listen to any interference 
with the Church Establishment of Ireland ? 
What struggles had been made by England 
to establish Episcopacy in Scotland, and 
how successfully had those attempts been 
resisted! Was it correct that England 
had failed to establish LEpiscopacy in 
Scotland in despite of the feelings and 
opinions of the great majority of the people? 
Was there a single one of their Lordships 
who would venture to rise in his place and 
say that it was? or would any one of their 
Lordships, on the other hand—and he 
would address himself particularly to his 
noble Friend the leader of the Presbyterian 
Chureh party in that House (Lord Kin- 
naird) ; would his noble Friend, or any of 
the Scottish Peers, assert that it was 
wrong to establish the Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland instead of the Church of Eng- 
land? If their Lordships would not ven- 


ture to sustain either of those propositions, 
would they still assert that it would be 
wrong to establish the Roman Catholic re- 


ligion in Ireland? If it were right to have 
established Presbyterianism in Scotland, 
why would it be wrong to establish Catho- 
licity in Ireland? Was that which was 
right and justice in Scotland, wrong and 
injustice when transferred to Ireland ? 
But with regard to the Church property, it 
had been bequeathed, and it belonged 
not to any particular sect, but to the Church 
of Christ. He denied that it belonged to 
the Church of England by right. He 
denied that it belonged of right to the 
Roman Catholic Church. It had been 
made to belong to the Church of England 
by Act of Parliament. But was that Act 
of Parliament in itself right? That pro- 
perty should be applied in the true spirit 
of charity, to the uses of all the people, 
and not to the exclusive use or benefit of 
any particular sect ; and that their Lord- 
ships would shortly be obliged to deal with 
the question he was satisfied. But his 
noble Friend had said that he would put down 
agitation in Ireland. Put down agitation ! 
Why, how had anything been ever gained 
by Ireland except by agitation ? How had 
Roman Catholic Emancipation been ex- 
torted from the noble Duke opposite except 
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by agitation? His noble Friend knew 
very well that Ireland owed every ameli- 
oration in her condition to agitation. The 
expression ‘‘ put down agitation in Ireland,”’ 
meant ‘* put down every means of obtain. 
ing anything for the improvement of the 
condition of Ireland.’’ The only mode by 
which the agitation at present existing in 
Ireland could be put down, would be by le- 
gislating for Ireland as an Irish Parliament 
would legislate. Not as a restoration of the 
old Irish Parliament would act, for the 
Irish aristocracy had no community of 
feeling with the people. They had not 
grown up out of the people of Ireland, but 
had been imposed upon them ; and to say 
that a restoration of the old Irish Parlia- 
ment would do good for the country was 
absurd. There was no more perfect spe- 
cimen of an oligarchy than that Parliament 
presented. 

Lorp BROUGHAM explained some 
points in his speech; and said he could 
inform the noble Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam) 
that if he so admired the fixity of tenure 
principle, by which the villeins had become 
proprietors, he had only to allow his ten- 
ants in the county Wicklow to hold for 
forty years without demanding any rent 
from them, and they would be proprietors 
to his noble Friend’s heart’s content. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
should not have thought of taking any part 
in the debate, or of occupying their Lord- 
ships’ time at that late hour, but that he un- 
fortunately differed from his noble Friend on 
many of the reasons which he had given in 
support of the Motion which he (the Mar- 
qness of Clanricarde) should support also, 
but for different reasons. And in the first 
place, he begged leave to assure the 
noble Duke opposite that he was mistaken 
in the assertion he had made regarding the 
petition to which he had alluded. He (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) had never signed 
his name to any petition that prayed for 
the overthrow of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, or set it forth as one of the prin- 
cipal grievances of the country. He could 
not, of course, answer for individual opin- 
ions ; but, speaking generally, the noble 
Lords who had signed the petition referred 
to by the noble Duke, were not persons who 
entertained such an opinion. The Pro- 
testant Chureh had been put forward so 
frequently, that it had become at length 
associated in the minds of the people of 
Ireland with the idea of a monstrous abuse, 
and with much that was unpopular. It 
was said that the Established Church in 
Ireland was at the bottom of all the diffi 
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culties of the country. He did not agree 
in that opinion; and his noble Friend who 
had quoted his illustrious countryman, 
Grattan, ought to have remembered that 
that great man had always avowed his de- 
termination to maintain the Protestant 
Church in its integrity, and had expressly 
declared that determination upon every oc- 
easion which he proposed Catholic Eman- 
cipation. The evidence of Mr. O’Con- 
nell himself, before Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, was to the effect that he never 
desired or contemplated the destruction 
of the Protestant Church. But ‘the 
Church”’ did not signify the clergy merely. 
It meant the great body of the people. And 
if the establishment could be shown to be 
out of all proportion to theeommunicants, he, 
and he believed all his Friends around him, 
would be ready to consider the reduction 
of that establishment, and the reform of any 
abuses which might have crept intoit. As 
an Irish resident, he was competent to 
form an opinion upon one part of the 
subject. He had had an opportunity of 


seeing the effects of the voluntary sys- 
tem carried to its greatest extent; and 
he could say that it was the very worst 
description of system for the support of 


the clergy; and he would willingly pay 
his proportion if a tax for the support of 
the Catholic clergy, were a plan devi- 
sed by which that object could be at- 
tained. He would deem it money very 
well laid out, and he would think it 
a very cheap purchase of peace, and of 
an improved condition of society. But 
their Lordships would see that they 
could never pay the Catholic clergy with- 
out their own consent, nor without the 
consent of the Catholic people of Ireland. 
Those of their Lordships who were ac- 
quainted with the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant religions, as they existed rela- 
tively in Ireland, would also see the difti- 
culty of dealing with the question upon 
another point. he chief portion of the re- 
venues of the Catholic clergy was raised by 
means of resembling what were called ‘‘sur- 
plice fees’’ in the Protestant Church. Now, 
they had thought fit to permit and to encou- 
rage the collection of surplus fees in the Es- 
tablished Church, so that they still existed 
in addition to the fixed revenues. Again, 
the taking of the property from the Pro- 
testant Church and handing it over to the 
Catholic, would not obviate the difficulty ; 
for if one half the revenues were so trans- 
ferred, it would leave the objection still 
that the division was not in fair proportion, 
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and that the Catholics should get at least 
seven-eighths. But, still, he thought, that 
they should look to the temporalities of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, and lop off 
such proportion of its extra wealth and 
useless revenues as should appear excessive 
to the great body of the people. No man 
in his senses could fail to regret the pre- 
sent position of the Church, and something 
should be done to remedy its position with- 
out destroying it ; for he (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) could not consent to any mea- 
sure for its destruction. He thought that 
the necessity had arisen for the Imperial 
Parliament to interfere, and force the Mi- 
nisters into taking measures for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the people of 
Ireland. Ile was sorry to have heard the 
noble Duke speaking in such cheerful tones 
of the state of Ireland. Why, had they 
not just passed a Coercion Bill for that 
country upon the most meagre grounds 
that ever were put forward by a Minister ? 
Upon previous occasions, when such ex- 
traordinary measures were called for, it 
had been the custom to lay Papers, con- 
taining voluminous reports, upon the Table, 
and upon their contents discussions had 
been raised. It could not be expected that 
such measures would be granted upon the 
mere parole evidence of a Minister. But 
on the present occasion there was no such 
evidence brought forward; and why? Be- 
cause the facts of the present emergency 
were open and palpable to all; so open and 
so palpable that every one knew them. They 
also had agreed to pass sudden and extra- 
ordinary measures for the relief of poverty, 
without calling for proofs further than 
those facts that were palpable to all. But 
more than that remained to be done. They 
saw the Queen’s Government denuded of 
all authority. They saw the Queen’s Re- 
presentative in Ireland virtually reduced 
to the condition of a mere superintend- 
ent of police. They saw the Repeal Asso- 
ciation, on the other hand, supported by 
the entire people, led by men of great learn- 
ing, ability, and untiring energy; connected, 
too, with the clergy of the people; having 
its own organs and officers, and in full 
possession of the public mind. That 
was the relative position of the Govern- 
ment as regarded one party in the coun- 
try. On the other hand, there was 
the great body of Protestants in the north 
of Ireland. The Government had certainly 
not secured their confidence. Nor was the 
state of things in any respect in Ireland 
such as to reflect credit on the Govern- 
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ment. The present Ministers were re- 
sponsible for this state of things. The 
country was in a very different state when 
the present Government reccived it from 
the hands of its predecessor. He refer- 
red to the charges of the Judges in 1842, 
to show that the country was then in a state 
of perfect tranquillity. He really did not 
wonder at the attachment of the people to 
the idea of Repeal, when he considered the 
way they had been treated of late years, as 
for instance in respect to the electoral 
franchise, and to municipal corporations. 
As his noble Friend (Karl Grey) had 
reminded their Lordships, the creed and 
politics of the ‘people had been injudi- 
ciously urged as a reason for not giving the 
people the same franchise as in England. 
It had been said, that if the Irish people 
had the same franchise as in England, they 
would have Roman Catholic and Radical 
Mayors and Aldermen in all the large 
towns. Well, he would like to know 
why they should not have Roman Catho- 
lie and Radical Mayors in all the corpo- 
rations if the people happened to be of 
that creed and of those opinions? In 
1841, Sir R. Peel taunted the Whig 
Government with not having brought in a 
iegistration Bill; and yet here they were 
near Easter, in 1846, without any thing 
being done upon that, or any other matter 
by theright hon. Baronct’s own Government, 
except to state that after some matters were 
disposed of, they intended to introduce 
some measure on the subject. The present 
Administration had appointed a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland—a step which he con- 
sidered one of the most mischievous that 
had ever been taken by an undecided, va- 
cillating feeble Government. But hav- 
ing appointed such a Commission, he 
thought that when they got the Report, 
the least the Government could have done 
was to have founded some measure upon it. 
There was no doubt that the minds of the 
people of Ireland had become greatly alien- 
ated from the Imperial Parliament; and he 
considered that much of the blame of this 
lay at the door of the present Government. 
His noble Friend (Earl Grey) had alluded to 
the judicial appointments of the Govern- 
mént. This, he was aware, was a very 
delicate subject; but after what his noble 
Friend had stated, he could not help say- 
ing that these appointments had been most 
unfortunate. Ilis noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) said, that Government 
could not help men being partisans. Per- 
haps they could not; but they could watch 
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the conduct of men who were extremely 
violent and conspicuous and offensive to the 
great body of their fellow countrymen, and 
could avoid appointing such persons to ad- 
minister the laws of the country. Noble 
Lords opposite had found great fault with 
a noble Friend of his for having offered a 
seat on the judicial Bench to Mr. O’Con- 
nell; and therefore had no right to rely 
upon it as a precedent, which it was not as 
it referred solely to an Equity Court. 
No one objected to the appointment of 
a person like Sir E. Sugden to a judi- 
cial office, even though a party man; 
but when a person who conspicuously sided 
with a party in the country, and who 
joined in declarations against the religion 
of the people, so strong as to imply that 
individuals of this prevailing religion were 
not easily and readily to be believed on 
their oath; when sucha person was exalted 
to preside over the criminal tribunals of 
the country, it could not fail to give the 
mass of the population a distrust of these 
tribunals. The circumstances connected 
with the late State trials, was another 
source of discontent among the people. 
His noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) had said that he could easily 
imagine a case where it would be jus- 
tifiable to exclude a person from a jury 
on account of his being a Catholic, 
He (Lord Clanricarde) could not con- 
cur in this opinion. He thought that such 
a system was altogether indefensible. The 
condition of the country had been stated 
that night in very strong terms; but he be- 
lieved it had not at all been exaggerated— 
he meant in regard to its political aspect. 
He believed that the state of Irish polities 
had never been fraught with so much dan 
ger to the integrity of the Empire as at 
this very moment. He had had conversa- 
tions with those who were old enough to 
remember the period of 1798, and the year 
before that memorable and unfortunate 
year; and he believed from what he had 
heard, that at that disastrous period there 
was no such danger to be apprehended as 
at this moment, when there was a spirit of 
deep-rooted discontent abroad which it 
would be necessary to take the most ener- 
getic steps to deal with. He thought it 
was high time that Parliament should de- 
termine not to leave Government to pro- 
vide in any way they pleased for the peace 
and prosperity of that country, and there- 
fore he gave his hearty assent to the Mo- 
tion of his noble Friend. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON rose, and 
said he had never presented a petition in 
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which the Irish Church had been denomi- 
nated a grievance, as seemed to be imputed 
to him by the noble Lord. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
there were one or two statements in the 
speech of the noble Earl (Earl Grey) which 
required some explanation before they 
could be allowed to go forth as deserving 
of credit. He had stated that one Irish 
landlord received as high as 18J. an acre 
for conacre land. But the noble Earl ought 
to have explained what conacre land was. 
Conacre land was land highly manured and 
seeded ; and, besides, an Irish acre was 
larger than an English acre in the propor- 
tion of eight to five. He (Lord West- 
meath) had heard of some conacre land as 
high as 91. and 121. an acre, and in one 
instance, in Tipperary, as high as 131., 
but he had never himself seen any so high. 
He thought it was invidious of the noble 
Earl to throw out that the Irish landlords 
let their land at that price, without, at the 
same time, explaining what conacre was. 
The fact was, in his opinion, that nothing 
could be more unfortunate for an Irish 
landlord than to have his land let in con- 
acre. Another point to which the noble 
Earl referred, was the maladministration 
of justice in Ireland, and the appointments 
of judges, alluding to the usefulness of the 
magistracy, for that he must have meant 
when he spoke of the superior respect that 
the Irish people had for the Repeal courts 
as compared to the lawful tribunals. That 
absurdity of the Repeal courts was now 
over; and he must say that he never knew 
a poor man go before one of them except 
from fear and compulsion. As to the as- 
sertions of the noble Earl and the noble 
Marquess near him of the extreme discon- 
tent of the Irish with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, he denied its existence. The peo- 
ple of Ireland had in their hearts no such 
feeling. The Repeal agitation, and other 
agitations which had been going for a 
length of time, had done all that industry 
and perseverance and talent could do to 
alienate the feelings of the people from this 
country ; and he was sorry to see a noble 
Peer of this country endeavouring to im- 
pose on their Lordships and the country, 
from intelligence he had received, which 
he (the Marquess of Westmeath) thought 
was very worthless, the idea that the feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction did exist among the 
people of Ireland. As an Irish Represen- 
tative Peer, he felt it his duty to assert 
that the Irish people were not so discon- 
tented at heart. There was a press main- 
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tained in that country for the purpose of 
sedition. It was maintained by large sums 
of money, and circulated gratis, and it lost 
no opportunity of exasperating the people 
against the Saxon ; but the heart of the 
Irish people, he was convinced, was sound; 
he was convinced that they were attached 
to the English connexion, that they were 
desirous of obeying the law, and that they 
would always show that obedience to the 
law when the Government was strong 
enough to protect them. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said, that 
after what the noble Earl had said with 
respect to the Irish Church, it was quite 
impossible for him to vote with the no- 
ble Earl; but he was anxious that it 
should not be thought that, in voting 
against the noble Earl, he was expressing 
any confidence in the Government : he did 
not feel that confidence, and, what was 
more, he never again should entertain that 
confidence in those who he thought had 
treated most ill the interests to which he 
was attached. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, that admitting a great part of the 
noble Earl’s argument to be strong, and 
what he concurred in, yet, when he found, 
towards the end of the noble Earl’s speech, 
what was the real object of his Address, he 
thought the noble Earl had better have con- 
cluded by moving an Address to Her Ma- 
jesty to reform the Irish Church. But if 
that reform were carried as the noble Earl 
wished, there wouldno longer be any security 
for the estates of the landed proprietors. 
He should like to know, if the noble Earl 
were to carry his project into execution, 
and he (the Marquess of Londonderry) 
were to lose his Irish estates in conse- 
quence, whether he would give him his 
Howick estate as a compensation? The 
noble Earl had said that he would not 
shrink from upholding the Union; but 
how would the overthrow of the Esta- 
blished Church be compatible with the 
maintenance of the Union? If they 
abandoned the Church of Ireland, they 
would commit a breach of the engage- 
ment entered into between the people 
of Ireland and the people of England at 
the Union. He (the Marquess of London- 
derry) had a strong feeling with regard to 
the improper evictions and ejectments that 
had taken place in Ireland. Something, he 
thought, ought to be done to place some re- 
striction on the practice. It would be a very 
great improvement if the great non-resident 
proprietors of Ireland would occasionally go 
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there and stay three or four months or so, 
and see for themselves into the real state 
of things, and that justice was done their 
tenantry. If they would only go amongst 
that people, whom he must call a grateful, 
obedient, aud affectionate people, and live 
amongst them, he was sure that the coun- 
try would be different from what it is, and 
very far from wanting those laws which, 
Session after Session, they were bringing 
in. He would mention one anecdote illus- 
trative of what he had said. He knew a 
noble lady, who had a large estate of 
3,000/. or 4,0001. a year, in one of the 
northern counties of Ireland. She bad an 
agent who thought it necessary to eject 
from fifty to sixty persons who were greatly 
in arrear from the estate. She was ad- 
vised to send over money, and lay it out 
to make these poor people comforta- 
ble, and see whether that would not 
do good. She took that advice, and sent 


over money to make their habitations com- 
fortable, and gave them clothing and fuel, 
and built them pig-houses, and in three or 
four years the tenantry presented a totally 
different aspect, and the arrear, which was 
very considerable, was nearly all paid off. 
He would tell the noble Earl, as an Irish- 


man who had lived much in Ireland, that 
if ever Parliament attempted to destroy the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, they would 
hardly do it without a return of the scenes 
of 1798. 

The Ear of ST. GERMANS would 
crave the attention of the House but for a 
very few moments. The objections he 
had felt to the proposition of the noble 
Ear! had not been removed by the speeches 
he had heard. The noble Earl made this 
Motion distinctly on the ground that he 
meant to follow it up by some measure 
tending to the spoliation of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church. He was not about to fol- 
low the noble Earl into the wide field over 
which he had travelled. He had touched 
on the subjects of agrarian outrages, the 
administration of justice, the Established 
Chureh, the Landlord and Tenant Com- 
mission, and what was called fixity of ten- 
ure—subjects any one of them of such 
magnitude as to discuss it would occupy 
the greater part of an evening. He should 
not be doing justice to any of these sub- 
jects if he were to follow the noble Earl 
into all he had said upon them. The no- 
ble Earl had said that the Landlord and 
Tenant Commission was an ill-advised and 
ill-eonducted Commission. He entirely dif- 
fered with the noble Earl, and he would 
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say that any one who took up the Report 
of that Commission, would, if he read it 
attentively, have a greater knowledge of 
Ireland than he could possibly acquire 
from any other source. In the observa. 
tions which the noble Earl made on agra- 
rian outrages in the south of Ireland, he 
connected them, as he (the Earl of St. 
Germans) understood him, with political 
grievances; but if that were the case, the 
same causes would produce the same ef- 
fects elsewhere; and why then did they 
not find the same agrarian outrages in the 
northern and midland counties of Ireland 
that took place in the south? With re- 
spect to the tenure of land, the Govern- 
ment had last Session felt that the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
were not in a satisfactory state, and they 
did lay before their Lordships a Bill for 
the purpose of remedying the defects of 
the system; but it was not possible, owing 
to the late period of the Session, to give 
it due consideration. Now, however, they 
had a measure in preparation, which he 
trusted would be found, while it respected 
the rights of the landlords, to secure to 
the occupying tenant the benefit of im- 
provements and everything to which he 
might be found to be fully entitled. With 
respect to what the noble Earl had said 
of the Judges, he was convinced there was 
no greater confidence placed in any men 
in Ireland, than in those to whom the noble 
Earl and other noble Lords opposite had 
alluded. He was bound in justice to say, 
that they were guided in their proceedings 
by the purest motives; and since their 
elevation to the Bench no men could have 
discharged their high functions with greater 
impartiality ; and how much soever some 
of them might have been conscientiously 
opposed to Catholic emancipation, no man 
ever for a moment supposed that they 
allowed any religious feeling to influence 
them in the exercise of their duties. There 
were, indeed, no men in Ireland whose 
judgments were entitled to greater respect 
than Judges Lefroy and Jackson. As to 
the Church question, he agreed with what 
had fallen from the noble Duke near him 
(the Duke of Wellington), and dissented 
totally from the noble Earl opposite as to 
the obligation to maintain the integrity of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland. There 
could be no doubt that a2 compact was en- 
tered into at the period of the Union for 
the permanent preservation of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, The noble 
Earl had adverted to the case of Scotland, 
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But the noble Earl should have recollected 
that at the time of the Union with Scot- 
land, the Presbyterian religion was the 
established religion of the country, and 
that the Parliament of England treated 
with the Parliament of Scotland as a co- 
ordinate power. So with regard to Ire- 
land. The Protestant religion at the time 
of the Union was the established religion 
of the country, and the Parliament of Ire- 
land entered into an agreement with that 
of England permanently to maintain the 
Established Church in Ireland. It had all 
along been stated by the leaders of the 
Roman Catholics that they had no desire 
to injure that Church; and he felt satisfied 
that if the people of this country had not 
put faith in the declarations made by the 
Roman Catholic leaders to that effect, nei- 
ther the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government, nor the noble Duke near 
him, would have been able to carry the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill. He main- 
tained, therefore, that they had no right 
to violate a compact of this nature, unless 
they could make out a case of paramount 
and overwhelming necessity for so doing. 
The noble Earl had failed to make out 
such a case. He did not agree with the 


noble Earl in believing that the Church in 
Ireland was the cause of heartburning 


and discontent in that country. [Earl 
Grey: Hear.] The noble Earl met his 
assertion with a derisive cheer; but his 
acquaintance with the people of Ireland 
did not lead him to the conclusion that the 
Roman Catholics desired to possess the 
temporalities of the Established Church in 
that country. Tle said so on the best au- 
thority—on that of the Roman Catholic 
prelates themselves. He could not help 
observing that very great misapprehension 
and exaggeration prevailed respecting the 
temporalities of the Irish Church. It did 
not exceed 600,0002. or 650,0001. a year ; 
there were 1,400 beneficed clergymen, and 
about 700 curates in Ireland; so that, di- 
viding the temporalities by the number of 
clergymen, there was not to every incum- 
bent a larger salary than 3001. a year. 
Absenteeism was one of the grievances of 
Ireland, and he could not help believing 
that the withdrawing from that country 
such a well-educated body of men as the 
Protestant clergy would be a much greater 
mischief to Ireland, than apportioning part 
of their income to the support of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy. Though the Roman 
Catholics had declared their willingness to 
cut down the temporalities of the Esta- 
blished Church, they had always refused 
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to participate in those temp 
while the Government refus 
hands on the possessions of 
Church, they had not negle 
interests of the Roman Cathohe~ 
He might refer to the healing measures 
which had been passed for the relief of 
Treland, to show that Government did not 
disregard the wants of the Irish people. 
They had done everything in their power 
to bring instruction to the door of the 
poor; and he was happy to inform the 
House that a great increase of education 
had taken place in Ireland during the last 
years. The number of schools had in- 
creased by 273, and the number of child- 
ren, 37,000. They were about to esta- 
blish model schools ; and he need not re- 
mind the House of the Colleges which had 
been established to secure for the middle 
classes the benefits of a sound education. 
He had much pleasure in reading to their 
Lordships a letter which had been received 
from Mr. Macdonnell, the resident Com- 
missioner of Education, in reference to 
these Colleges and the recent appoint- 
ments, which he was sure would be re- 
garded as highly satisfactory. The state- 
ment of Mr. Macdonnell was, that the ap- 
pointments of the Presidents of those Col- 
leges by Lord Heytesbury were ‘‘ the best 
and most honest appointments ever made 
in Ireland.”? Such testimony was most 
honourable to the noble Lord who was at 
the head of the Government in Ireland. 
He had much satisfaction also in informing 
the House that the increased grant to the 
College of Maynooth had been received 
with the most grateful feelings, and that 
much good, in producing kindly sentiments 
towards this country, had resulted from 
the measure. He had called their atten- 
tion to these few points to show that Go- 
vernment had not been unmindful of the 
actual wants of their Catholic fellow sub- 
jects, but were disposed to adopt every 
possible meams to promote their moral and 
social well-being. He could not venture 
to hope, that in the present state of the 
public mind justice would be done to the 
efforts now making by Government to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people of Ireland ; 
but he trusted the day was not distant 
when the mists of prejudice and passion 
would so far pass away that justice would 
be done to his right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, and that his Ad- 
ministration would yet be regarded as hav- 
ing laboured not without success to pro- 
mote the permanent good of the people. 
Eart GREY replied: He said he was 
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desirous to explain one or two matters on 
which it appeared he had been misunder- 
stood. In reference to the subject of the 
conacre letting of land, he stated that it 
was not the amount of rent of which he 
complained, although it did appear to him 
to be enormous; but the grievance to 
which he called attention was, that where 
the occupier had paid his rent, and the 
person from whom he held had neglected 
to pay his rent to the person above him 
again—that the unfortunate occupier was 
liable to have the very potatoes he had 
reared for the support of himself and fa- 
mily taken from him for the rent he had 
no right to pay, as well as to be turned 
out of the land altogether; which was a 
state of things that he considered ought 
to be altered. His noble Friend who sat 
near him had also charged him with de- 
siring the overthrow of the Established 
Church ; but he would appeal to the noble 
Lords who heard him, whether he had 
made use of a single remark to that effect. 
He was as attached to the Protestant re- 
ligion as any noble Lord in that House, 
and he was anxious for its extension; but 
there was a great difference, he said, be- 
tween the religion and the Church Esta- 
blishment. He considered that a portion 
of the endowments of the Establishment 
should be appropriated to teach the peo- 
ple of Ireland that religion to which they 
belonged. He hoped that he had made 
himself understood, and that he would not 
be again charged with having wished to 
effect the overthrow of the Established 
Church. 

On the Question, their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 17; Non-contents 61: 
Majority 44. 

List of the Contexts. 
Morley 
Suffolk 
VISCOUNT. 
Torrington. 


Amalgamation 


MARQUESSES. 
Anglesey 
Conyngham 
Clanricarde. 

EARLS. 
Auckland 
Besborough 
Clarendon 
Fitzwilliam. 
Fortescue 
Grey 


BARONS. 
Campbell 
Carrington. 
Cottenham 
Foley 
Lilford 


House adjourned. 
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Pstitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from 
Inhabitants of the Borough of Rochdale, for the Total 
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and Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Mr. Du 
Pre and Mr. Rashleigh, from an immense number of 
places in Bucks and Cornwall, against the proposed Go- 
vernment Measure respecting Customs and Corn Importa- 
tion.—By Sir Robert Peel, from Bankers, Merchants, and 
Manufacturers, of Manchester and Liverpool, for a Speedy 
Adjustment of the proposed Measure respecting Customs 
and Corn Importation.—From Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town Council of the Royal Burgh of Forres, for Repeal 
of Inventory Duty.—By Mr. James Morrison, from Pro- 
vost, Magistrates, and Town Council of the Burgh of 
Inverness, in favour of Burghs (Scotland) Bill.—By Ad- 
miral Dundas, from Builders and Householders of the 
Town and Parish of Woolwich, for Repeal or Alteration 
of the Metropolitan Buildings Act.—By Mr. James Mor- 
rison, from Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of 
the Royal Burgh of Nairne, for Alteration of Prisons 
(Scotland) Act. 


AMALGAMATION OF RAILWAYS. 


Mr. J. W. PATTEN moved, pursuant 
to notice— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider how far, and under what regulations, 
the further Amalgamation of Railways would 
be consistent with a due regard to the commercial 
and general interests of the Country.” 

In making this Motion, he was influenced 
by no undue jealousy of railway promoters; 
on the contrary, he believed that railway 
companies generally, so far from deserving 
the jealousy or censure of that House for 
any of their arrangements, were a most 
liberal body of men, and were entitled to 
the greatest praise for the anxiety they 
had shown to meet the wishes of the pub- 
lic. It was not his object either to dispa- 
rage the amalgamation of railways in ge- 
neral, believing that, under proper restric- 
tions and regulations, those amalgamations 
might be rendered not only not injurious, 
but, in some instances, more beneficial to 
the promoters, and at the same time con- 
ducive to the general interests of the pub- 
lic. But the extent to which it was now 
proposed to carry railway amalgamations 
was such that, in his opinion, and in the 
opinion of the Members forming the Com- 
mittee on which he had acted, it was highly 
desirable the House should be in possession 
of more accurate information and more 
enlightened opinion as to the result of 
these amalgamations, before it proceeded 
finally and irrevocably to commit itself to 
the step now proposed. There were now 
before the House no less than thirty-three 
Amalgamation Bills, comprising a great 
proportion of the railway communication 
of this country; and if these lines and their 
ramifications were carefully looked into, it 
would be found that they extended almost 
from one end of the country to the other, 
both in length and breadth. Some of 
these were separate Bills, which might be 
supposed only the particular district in which 
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it was proposed they should operate ; but 
in some of these instances, two—sometimes 
three, and, in one or two _ instances, 
five or six—separate companies were pro- 
posed to be placed under one management, 
whereby the competition would be dimi- 
nished on which the public had heretofore 
had to rely as a security for reasonable 
rates for traffic, and for commercial inter- 
course between one part of the country and 
another. Many of these Bills were likely 
to be opposed; and with reference to such, 
it would be possible to obtain sufficient and 
accurate information as to their general bear- 
ings upon the country. Others were not op- 
posed, and to them public attention had not 
been drawn ; for the public attention was 
more drawn just now towards new railway 
projects than to these Amalgamation Bills, 
which, not having to go through the same 
Standing Orders, were apt to pass through 
the House before the parties affected by 
them were at all aware of the effect they 
would have upon commerce. Not only in 
railways was this taking place, but in ca- 
nals: he held in his hand a list of canals 
which it was proposed to amalgamate with 
railways. The object of this was most 
manifest; the old system of carriage, water 
carriage, had been found to be so inconve- 
nient a competitor with railways, that it 
had become absolutely necessary for the 
one to buy up the other, and for the two 
to be amalgamated under one company. 
He did not say that this was necessarily 
an evil, for he knew of instances where it 
had been conducive to the public interests 
for railways and canals to be united; at the 
same time, it required the most careful 
examination before the House permitted 
such things to take place. It was quite 
obvious that a canal would not be bought 
up by a railway, nor a railway by canal, 
unless with a view to the increase of pro- 
fits, by raising the rates of carriage on one 
or the other. Such was the importance 
of this question, that if the House did not 
place proper restrictions and regulations 
on these companies, there would very soon 
be a connected link of communication from 
one end of the country to the other, which 
would for ever put a stop to competition. 
There wasnow a Billbefore the House, which, 
when looked into, appeared to establish a 
connected link from Scotland to the city 
of London in one direction, and from Scot- 
land to Bristol in the other, almost all un- 
der the same control. And it was quite 
clear that, unless provision was made in 
these Bills, giving other parties the power 
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of running on these lines, or taking advan- 
tage of them in some other way, it would 
be almost useless for Parliament to autho- 
rize a company to make a competing line ; 
in fact, it would be almost impossible for a 
company to raise sufficient capital for such 
a purpose. This was sufficient to prove to 
the House that the system of amalgama- 
tion, as now going on, should be closely 
and carefully watched. Then came the 
question, how this could be most efficiently 
done? It had appeared to the Committee, 
of whom he had the honour to be Chair- 
man, that in one of two ways alone could 
this be effected—either by leaving these 
Bills to be dealt with by the Group Com- 
mittees, or by referring them to a Select 
Committee. The objection to the Group 
Committees was, that they could only get 
the necessary information in those cases 
where the amalgamations were opposed ; 
without obtaining power from the House, 
they could not compel the production of 
papers and witnesses ; and many railway 
companies would consider it unfair to sad- 
dle them with the expense of witnesses 
not necessary for their particular cases. 
If the hon. Member the Chairman of the 
Committee of Selection could have formed 
a Group Committee of Members who would 
have carried with them the confidence of 
the House on a question of such importance, 
and power had been given them to send 
for papers and witnesses, he, for one, 
should have been perfectly satisfied. At 
the same time, that would be an unusual 
mode of dealing. Then came the ques- 
tion, whether the subject was one that 
could properly be referred to the Com- 
mittee moved for by the hon. Member 
for Inverness (Mr. Morrison). To this 
he should not object, provided the hon. 
Member for Inverness would consent to 
take the subject of amalgamations into 
consideration at the commencement of the 
sittings of his Committee; because it was 
extremely important that no unjust delay 
should take place. But if these Bills could 
not come on while towards the middle or 
the end of that Committee’s proceedings. 
it might occasion their being put off for 
this Session. Therefore, by the advice of 
the Committee on which he had the honour 
to serve, he had given notice of the pre- 
sent Motion. The chief object of the Com- 
mittee was to obtain from those parts of 
the country chiefly interested in those 
amalgamations that information which the 
House was not yet in possession of. It 
was true the House was in possession of 
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information which it had most sadly neg- 
lected, and not treated with the deference 
it deserved—the Report of the Board of 
Trade of last Session, which was well 
worthy the consideration of every Com- 
mittee of the House. Had the Committees 
of last Session paid a little more attention 
to that Report, they would have done their 
duty more effectually to the public; he 
knew instances where neglect of attention 
to the recommendations of that Report had 
involved very serious consequences to the 
parties. The House had not thought fit 
last Session to attend to that Report, and 
had passed measures in direct contraven- 
tion of it ; and there was no reason to be- 
lieve that the House had changed its 
mind. It was, therefore, chiefly on these 
considerations, and believing that the 
House was in want of further information, 
that he brought forward his Motion. 

Mr. ENTWISLE said, it appeared to 
him highly desirable that some rule should 
be laid down by the House, in order that 
railway companies might know, before their 
application to Parliament, on what grounds 
they were to proceed in order that their 
measures might pass. It would be found 
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on investigation that the acts of amalga- 
mation proposed were, in many instances— 
he might almost say, most of them—of a 


purely defensive character. He was sure 
that, if such a Committee were formed, 
the principles laid down by them would be 
not only beneficial to the companies in- 
terested in the different amalgamations, 
but also to the country generally. He 
would most cordially support the Motion of 
the hon. Member for North Lancashire. 
Sir G. CLERK said, that the question 
to which the Member for North Lan- 
cashire called the attention of the House 
was one of paramount importance, because, 
as was said in a discussion arising out of 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Inverness, unless they were now pre- 
pared to take certain precautions against 
the abuse of those powers which Govern- 
ment granted to railway companies, in the 
course of a few years they would find all 
means of communication vested in the 
hands of certain companies who would be 
placed beyond the control of the Legisla- 
ture. But he confessed that though he 
thought it desirable that a Committee 
should be formed for the purpose of laying 
down certain principles of railway legisla- 
tion, yet he did not gather from the speech 
of his hon. Friend what appeared to him 
(Sir G. Clerk) to be the object of the in- 
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vestigation of the proposed Select Com- 
mittee. If the Select Committee should 
lay down certain general rules under which 
they would permit certain railway com- 
panies to amalgamate, and stated certain 
circumstances under which they would not 
allow them to do so, he (Sir G. Clerk) 
thought that they would be doing little 
more than giving their particular sanction to 
the principles laid down in the Twenty-first 
Report of the Board of Trade last year. If 
that was the object of his hon. Friend, 
it would be extremely desirable. After 
having done that, and after having adopted 
the principles laid down in the Report of 
the Board of Trade, they could not throw 
any objection to the amalgamation of lines 
having the same interests; but when the 
lines were not identified, and where the 
interests of the companies who projected 
them were opposed to each other, and 
where a company would be induced, under 
the fear of competition, to combine with 
another for the purpose of self-defence, in 
order to maintain a monopoly with the 
existing company, and to rivet that mono- 
poly closer, it was quite clear that in such 
a case the interests of that company and 
the interests of the public might be at 
variance. His great difficulty was the 
manner in which these general rules, after 
being laid down, should be applied in each 
individual case. It would depend on the 
peculiar circumstances of cach case. He 
was afraid that his hon. Friend would 
only be able to get over the first part 
of his object, namely, to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Trade last year. He 
(Sir G. Clerk) hoped that, before what- 
ever tribunal the decision of each individual 
case should come, that tribunal would look 
with extreme jealously to all those pro- 
posals of amalgamation, because it was 
impossible, in the present state of railway 
speculation, to know what might be the 
effect of those amalgamations some years 
hence. He thought that the objection of 
the Board of Trade was a just and a sound 
one, namely, the inconvenience that would 
arise from a premature decision on the 
proposed amalgamations. One advantage 
would arise from a postponement of the de- 
cision on the proposed amalgamations, for 
there were many modes in which an amal- 
gamation might take place by private ar- 
rangement, which did not involve that ne- 
cessary degree of permanence which arose 
from Parliamentary sanction. He there- 
fore hoped that, after a Committee should 
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be appointed to act upon the principles es- 
tablished by the Select Committee, they 
would look with extreme jealousy to those 
proposals. The Board of Trade pointed 
out strong objections to extensive amalga- 
mations last year. Their recommendations 
were carried into effect, and their sug- 
gestions as to the great public inconve- 
nience that might arise from extensive amal- 
gamations had their due weight. If the 
House did not not believe that the Com- 
mittee, which was moved for by the hon. 
Member for Inverness, would have under 
its consideration a sufficiently wide field of 
inquiry, he thought that this subject might 
be very fairly submitted to them. But, con- 
sidering the number of questions which 
they had to deal with, he was inclined to 
support the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Lancashire. 

Mr. F. T. BARING agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet that this subject was 
one, no doubt, of great difficulty and im- 
portance. The question, however, em- 
braced two points: first, how they ought 
to lay down rules for the present Session ; 
and, secondly, how they ought to provide 
for future cases. He doubted, with regard 
to Railway Bills now before the House, 
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whether another proposition would not 
provide a better plan, namely, that of se- 
lecting a Committee of five, to whom all 
Amalgamation Bills should be referred, 
and giving them the power, in cases of un- 
opposed Bills, of sending for witnesses, 
and of communicating with the Board of 


Trade. Ifthe Committee now moved for 
were appointed, the House would perhaps 
get no Report this Session, or at best a 
very hurried Report, which could be of no 
present use. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir G. Clerk) had said, that the Report 
of the Board of Trade last year had 
not been sufficiently attended to by the 
House. That very Report stated, as to 
laying down general rules for amalgama- 
tion, that ‘* nothing could be more difficult 
than to lay down any general principles by 
which all amalgamations should be regu- 
lated.”’ They would have the same un- 
certainty now; and he was afraid they 
could not settle the rules for amalgamation 
until they had settled the general princi- 
ples of railway legislation. If they were 
prepared to rely upon the principle of com- 
petition alone, then following that one 
principle, they must reject all amalgama- 
tions ; for if they allowed amalgamation 
at all, they violated the principle of com- 
petition. But if they reserved some power 
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of Ministerial interference, adopting some- 
thing of the French system, they need not 
be so jealous. He thought the Amalga- 
mation Committee would report that it was 
impossible to lay down any general rules 
till they got the Report of the other Com- 
mittee. His impression was, that the ap- 
pointment of Committees, and the attempt 
to legislate through Committees, would 
produce inefficient legislation ; and that it 
was proper to compel the Government to 
take this as well as other subjects under 
their consideration, and to bring forward 
measures for regulating railway legislation 
upon their own responsibility as a Govern- 
ment. Till then they would have only 
inefficient legislation upon this subject. It 
was natural that the Government should 
prefer to devolve this duty upon Commit- 
tees of this House, rather than take it upon 
themselves, as it was a very awkward sub- 
ject to deal with; but he believed that 
until the House determined that Govern- 
ment should undertake it, they would get 
only inefficient legislation. He did not 
object to the Committee, but he should 
have preferred the other course. 

Sir R. PEEL said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that Her Majesty’s 
Government had neglected the great sub- 
ject of railway legislation. [Mr. Barine : 
No, no!] He thought that the House 
ought to share this reproach with the Go- 
vernment. He only wished that hon. 
Members would read the able Report on 
this subject made by the Committee of the 
Board of Trade last year. The Board 
laid down certain principles, which they 
considered proper to be applied to cases of 
amalgamation brought before Parliament, 
admitting that there were cases in which 
it might be for the public advantage that 
they should be relaxed ; and there was no 
doubt there were cases in which amalga- 
mation, under proper conditions, would be 
for the advantage of the public, as well as 
of the railway companies. The recom- 
mendations of the Board of Trade, how- 
ever, were not acceded to by the House; 
and he only asked the House to share the 
reproach of the present state of things with 
the Government. The House was ac- 
tually jealous of the interference of the 
Government; the House overruled, in 
many cases, the decisions of the Board of 
Trade, and it would perceive in this a reason: 
why Her Majesty’s Government wished that 
the interference of the Executive should be 
called for by a decision of the House of Com- 
mons as necessary for the public interests, 
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rather than it should, asecond time, interfere 
on its own Motion. He could not help think- 
ing that there was some difficulty in adopt- 
ing the proposition of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. Patten). The House had adopted the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Inverness ; 
and if they had another Committee to con- 
sider the principles of amalgamation, he 
feared they might have different reports 
from each, and a conflict of opinions. 
They had adopted a proposition with re- 
spect to railways that had termini within 
the city of London and the metropolis, to 
reserve them for a separate inquiry by a 
Commission appointed by the Crown ; and 
perhaps it might not be inexpedient 
to pursue a similar course here, by ap- 
pointing a Committee not a Commission, 
on the subject of amalgamation, so far as 
regarded Bills now presented; that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to consider, not 
the principles of amalgamation generally, 
but a Special Committee to consider Bills 
now introduced, in which amalgamation is 
proposed, and to suggest such general 
principles as seemed most applicable to 
such cases. This would not bring the 
Committee into conflict with the Commit- 
tees of the hon. Member for Inverness ; 
and he feared that, unless a distinct line 
were drawn between the Committee now 
moved for and that of the hon. Member for 
Inverness, there might be a conflict 
of opinion, which would involve the House 
in great difficulty. 

Mr. F. MAULE wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to a difficulty which 
existed. The Committee moved for by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Patten), and the one 
appointed on the Motion of the Member 
for Inverness, ought to be kept distinct, 
and the report of the one ought not to in- 
terfere with that of the other. The diffi- 
culty which he saw was, that the opinions 
of the Committee now moved for might 
clash with those of the Group Committees, 
who were to decide on the proposed amal- 
gamations. In his opinion the Committee 
of his hon. Friend should lay down certain 
rules of amalgamation, and the Group 
Committees would consider the proposals 
subject to those rules. From what he had 
seen of the Amalgamation Bills before the 
House this present Session, it appeared to 
him quite clear that all further progress in 
them should be suspended until the House 
should come to some defined determination. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that they 
ought to recollect that amalgamation was 
a voluntary act, and that there was no- 
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thing to hinder companies from amalga- 
mating before the House came to a deter- 
mination. The question of amalgamation 
depended on a principle of the appropria- 
tion of fixed capital embarked in railways, 
or on the principle of taking some security 
against monopoly. The hon. Member for 
Lancashire complained that no attention 
was paid to the Report of the Committee 
last year; but would the hon. Member al- 
low him to remind the hon. Member that 
he was the first to surrender the Report? 
Other hon. Members were greatly im- 
pressed with the weight and importance 
that attached to it, and thought that the 
Government ought to give it their serious 
attention. He thought the most complete 
surrender of the Reports of the Board of 
Trade, and of the noble Lord who had dis- 
played so much ability in drawing them 
up, had proceeded from Her Majesty’s 
Government. The blame of not attending 
to the Report of the Board of Trade 
should not be thrown on the House gene- 
rally, when the Government were the first 
to throw over the laborious and very able 
investigations of that body. 

Sir R. PEEL said, the noble Lord was 
labouring under a gref# mistake in sup- 
posing that the Government had interfered 
with respect to any Private Bill. When 
it became a question whether the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, should interfere 
with a Private Bill, although it had been 
recommended by a Committee, and had 
received the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, he should be sorry to see such in- 
terference. But when there was a ques- 
tion between the promoters of two Bills 
before Parliament, and the opinion of the 
Board of Trade itself was to be supported, 
he remembered coming down to support 
the decision of the Board of Trade. 

Viscount EBRINGTON alluded to an 
early discussion which took place at the 
commencement of the Session. 

Mr. H. HINDE would have liked to 
have seen the weight of the Government 
displayed more energetically in favour of 
the recommendations of the Board of 
Trade, which he thought were made with 
great judgment and discretion. He thought 
that the suggestion which had been just 
thrown out by the right hon- Baronet 
would remove a great many of the objec- 
tions which he had entertained to the pro- 
position of his hon. Friend the Member 
for North Lancashire; but he considered 
it would -be a still greater improvement if 
the proposed Committee were made to per- 
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form the functions of the Committees on 
the several Bills. He thought it would be 
a hardship to call upon parties to make out 
their case before the Preliminary Com- 
mittee, and then oblige them to do the 
same thing over again before another tri- 
bunal. There would be a donble investiga- 
tion, and a double expense, and the parties 
would have just cause of complaint. 

Sir G. GREY thought the Government 
ought not to interfere in ordinary cases 
with a private Bill. If rules were laid 
down for the amalgamation of Private 
Bills by the Board of Trade, he was sure 
that the House would be disposed to sup- 
port such rules, and have its Committees 
guided by them. It would be well to have 
rules laid down for the purpose of securing 
uniformity. Ifa general principle was laid 
down and sanctioned by the House, the 
Committees would have little difficulty in 
acting upon it. If there was a preliminary 
Committee which performed its functions 
as the Board of Trade did last year, that 
Committee might take a view of all the 
Amalgamation Bills, and say whether they 
could not come within general rules. If 
that was done, there would be no neces- 
sity for discussion on the second reading ; 
and he hoped the inquiries of the Com- 
mittee would be limited to some particular 
object. 

Mr. PAKINGTON, as a Member of 
the Classification Committee, begged to 
say that the object of that Committee, in 
bringing the matter before the House, was 
to call its attention to the magnitude of 
the subject. The question of amalgama- 
tion was one of the most important con- 
nected with the whole railway subject, 
especially as the present proposed amalga- 
mations exceeded in extent anything of the 
kind proposed before, for there were no 
less than thirty-three Amalgamation Bills. 
He was quite willing to adopt the course 
recommended by the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART thought the 
Amalgamation Bills should be grouped to- 
gether, and a competent Committee of five 
appointed, who should determine on the 
merits of the Bills, instead of subjecting 
the Amalgamation Bills to a second and 
remote trial hereafter. He would suggest 
that all the Amalgamation Bills should be 
extracted from the groups in which they 
had been placed, and that one group should 
be made of them, which should be re- 
ferred to the Committee he had just sug- 
gested, who should go into the merits and 
demerits of these Amalgamation Bills, and 
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decide their fate by making a Report to the 
House. 

Mr. MORRISON thought that a rail- 
way which came before Parliament, and 
proposed an amalgamation with another, 
should, to a certain extent, be treated as a 
new line, and Parliament should impose 
any conditions it thought proper for the 
security and benefit of the public. Some 
gencral regulations should be applied to 
all railways; amongst others uniformity of 
fares for passengers, and of charges for the 
carriage of goods, &c. He considered 
that Parliament had a right to deal with 
amalgamations as it thought fit, and to 
impose upon them whatever new conditions 
it thought proper. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
question before the House was, how were 
they to deal with those Amalgamation Bills 
which were before the House during the 
present Session? He confessed, after the 
discussion which had taken place, that he 
agreed with his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Devonport, that the House 
had better not appoint any Committee to 
consider that question; the question re- 
specting amalgamations generally was one 
of importance, and, for his own part, he 
was inclined to think that railroads, like 
other things, were likely to be managed 
better on a great scale than otherwise. 
But that was not the question. The 
question was, how they were to deal with 
the amalgamations actually before the 
House in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment? He thought they could not have 
a safer guide than the principles laid down 
in the Report presented to the House two 
Sessions ago. He would prefer leaving 
the matter in the hands of the Government 
to those of the House. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE thought that some 
principles should be laid down for the 
guidance of Committees with respect to 
amalgamations. There were two kinds of 
amalgamations—those which were made 
for the public interest, and those which 
were made for private benefit. With re- 
spect to the latter, the House; ought to in- 
terpose. Supposing, for instance, that the 
London and Birmingham, or the Eastern 
Counties Company, were to buy up the 
London and York, if it were made, that 
would be no amalgamation for the benefit 
of the public, but the giving a monopoly 
to whoever had the longest purse. 

The CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. It 
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was difficult to lay down any general rules 
for the guidance of Committees with re- 
spect to Amalgamation Bills. He consi- 
dered that it would have been better on 
the whole if the House had adhered to the 
rules laid down by the Board of Trade ; 
but as the House had not adopted the 
views of the Board of Trade, it was the 
more necessary that the House should take 
the initiative in the matter. It might be 
for the public advantage in some cases 
that a short line should be amalgamated 
with a great line; but in other cases an 
amalgamation of a short line with an ori- 
ginal line might be only to confirm a per- 
manent monopoly. The course which ap- 
peared best to him was to appoint a Com- 
mittee, in which the House would have 
confidence, to lay down general rules for 
the guidance of all Committees with re- 
spect to Amalgamation Bills. He did not 
think that such a Committee would inter- 
fere with the Committee of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness. 

Mr. HUME would suggest that no more 
amalgamations should be permitted till the 
Committee had made its Report. He did 
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not think that any mischief could be done 
by adopting such a course, but, on the 


contrary, great benefit might accrue from 
it. He thought they might be in the hands 
of a few monopolists sooner than they were 
aware of. 

Mr. COLLETT said, that the re- 
sult of the amalgamation of the London 
and Birmingham and the Grand Junction 
Companies had been an immediate reduc- 
tion of fares, which proved to be beneficial 
to all parties. He thought that the prin- 
ciple of amalgamation should be encou- 
raged. He did not think there was any 
danger of monopoly, because railway direc- 
tors now found it their interest to adopt 
the system of low fares. 

Lorp H. VANE thought that the adop- 
tion of the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Montrose would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage. When they saw railway compa- 
nies possessing so much money that they 
would be likely to command the communi- 
cation of the country, the House ought to 
be cautious how they sanctioned those 
Amalgamation Bills. He did not see how 
any evils could result from postponing 
Amalgamation Bills, even for the present 
Session. 

Mr. W. PATTEN said, that he had 
endeavoured to alter the terms of his Mo- 
tion, so as to mect what he collected from 
the discussion to be the general feeling of 
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the House. The words of the amended 
Motion were— 

“ That a Seleet Committee be appointed to con. 
sider the principle of amalgamation as applied to 
the Railway and Canal Bills, now under the consi- 
deration of Parliament.” 


Amended Motion agreed to. 


BUENOS AYRES AND MONTE VIDEO. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said: I wish 
to ask a question of the right hon. Baronet 

wh gave him notice, and it relates 
to a subject of very considerable importance 
to the commercial interests of this country 
—the state of our relations with the Re- 
public of Buenos Ayres. We all know that 
for a considerable period British com- 
merce has received great interruption in the 
River Plate, first by the war carried on 
between the Buenos Ayres Government 
and that of Monte Video, and lately in con- 
sequence of the measures taken by the 
British Government to put an end to that 
war. Transactions have taken place there 
of a very warlike description. The lan- 
guage of the Government, when asked upon 
this matter in Parliament, has been the 
language of peace; but the acts of our au- 
thorities there have certainly been acts of | 
war. First of all, there has been esta- / 
blished a maritime blockade ; next there 
has been the landing of British troops upon 
the Argentine territory, and the storming 
of towns ; then there has been the capture , 
of Argentine vessels and the advertisement’ 
of them for sale as prizes taken in war. 
There has also been, I believe, an adver- 
tisement issued for the hire of shipping, to 
remove, at the public expense, from Buenos 
Ayres to the Cape of Good Hope, British 
subjects who had settled at Buenos Ayres 
relying on the faith of the existing treaties 
between the two countries. I apprehend 
that none of these transactions have arisen 
out of any demand made by the British 
Government for redress from Buenos Ayres } 
for injuries done to British subjects or |’ 

juries done to British subjee 

British property in violation of any treaty;! 
and I also apprehend that our interference 
between Monte Video and Buenos Ayres is 
not the result of any guarantee we have 
given to Monte Video by treaty, nor the 
fulfilment of any obligation arising out of 
any treaty offensive and defensive con- 
cluded between this country and Monte 
Video. The only reason alleged in Parlia- 
ment for this interference of the British 
Government, has been a desire to put 
an end to the war, which was thought 
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injurious to British interests. I will not 
go into that matter now. My question 
relates simply to the state of our relations 
with Buenos Ayres. I wish to know—and 
it is of importance to the commercial inte- 
rests of the country that it should be ex- 
; { plained—whether we are now at war with 
} Buenos Ayres or not? If we are, it is fit- 
‘ting that the Government should com- 
municate the fact to Parliament, and 
through Parliament to the country. If we 
are not at war with Buenos Ayres, and if 
[there still exists between us and Buenos 
‘Ayres relations of peace, then what I would 
,ask is, whether those belligerent acts com- 
| mitted i in the River Plate by the British 
authorities were the result of instructions 
from the British Government at home, and, 
itherefore, were sanctioned beforehand by 
sour Government ; or, if not so sanctioned 
beforehand, whether they have been ap- 
the by the British Government since 
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the Government became acquainted with 
them? There has been laid on the Table 
of the House copies of the instructions 
sent to Mr. Ouseley ; but I am obliged to 
confess that having read those instruc- 
tions, I am unable to make out whether 
Mr. Ouseley and our military and naval 
jauthorities in the River Plate are or are 
not borne out by those instructions in the 
course which they have pursued. I ask, 
therefore, whether we are at war or at 
peace with Buenos Ayres ; and, if we are 
Sat war with Buenos ‘Ayres, why that fact 
(has not been communicated? But if we 
‘are at peace with Buenos Ayres, then, I 
)wish to know how those acts of war on the 
)spot are to be reconciled with our pacific 
(relations, and whether they have been ap- 
proved of by Her Majesty’s Government ? 
I might add, that the inquiry is naturally 
suggested by the well-known aversion which 
Her Majesty’s Government have to a little 
war, and by their great repugnance to any 
interference, without absolute necessity, in 
the affairs of other States. 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, I trust the noble 
Lord and the House will feel that no for- 
mal notice having been given upon this 
subject, it is much better I should limit 
myself, as far as I possibly can, to the 
questions of the noble Lord, than that I 
should provoke any discussion upon the 
state of our relations with Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video. I propose, therefore, 
jto avoid argument upon the subject, and 
(to confine myself to the questions which 
the noble Lord was good enough to inti- 
mate he would put tome, I need seareely 
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remind him that it has been with great re- 
luctance Her Majesty’s Government has 
consented to any interference of a forcible 
nature in the atfairs of Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video; that for some years we were 
much pressed upon this subject, and that 
it was not until the evil had become almost 
intolerable that the Government took any 
course partaking of the character of a for- 
cible proceeding. The House will bear in 
mind that it was at our mediation in the 
year 1828, that the independence of Monte 
Video was established. Brazil consented 
to that independence, and was a party to 
the Convention by which that independence 
was established. The circumstance of its 
independence being established on our me- 
diation certainly gives no claim nor right 
to Monte Video to insist that we should 
guarantee that independence by force; but 
naturally, as that independence was estab- 
lished on our mediation, it gives us a end 
liar interest in the maintenance of it; and 
the interests of this country are also, upon 
general considerations, very materially in- 
volved in the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence’of the eastern part of the territory— 
the Republic of Uruguay. In the latter 
end of 1844, the Brazilian Government, 
which was a more immediate party to the 
Convention of 1828, represented to the 
Government of this country and to that 
of France, that the continuance of this war 
upon the shores of the River Plate was 
detrimental to the interests of all commer- 
cial countries; and Brazil earnestly intreat- 
ed that a fresh effort should be made on 
the part of France and this country, and 
that they would interpose for the purpose 
of restoring tranquillity, and maintaining 
the independence of Monte Video. Efforts 
had frequently been made in preceding 
years; and I think, in the year 1841, the 
noble Lord himself offered the mediation 
of this country to the two contending Pow- 

ers, and that offer was accepted by “Monte 
Video, and rejected by Buenos Ayres. 
France and England again made a joint offer 
of this nature; and again it was accepted by 
Monte Video, and rejected by Buenos Ayres. 
The war has now continued six or seven 
years; and under the: pressure of almost 
intolerable evils, this country and France, 

acting together in the most cordial union, 
determined to make an attempt to bring 
about peace between the two countries, 
and to secure the independence of Monte 
Video. They had no other object in view) 
further than the restoration of peace, and 2 
each country disclaimed, with the utmost | 
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\sincerity, any desire to get any peculiar 
advantages for itself; and, as to getting 
any accession of territory, that of course 
was out of the question. The simple ob- 
ject_was to interfere for the interests of 
humanity, and for the purpose of protect- 
ing the independence of Monte Video, and 
restoring that tranquillity which, greatly 
to the prejudice of peaceful commerce, had 
been interrupted for a period of six or seven 
years. They, therefore, sent a special 
mission. England and France, acting in 
concurrence, sent a special mission to these 
_two countries, again tendering their inter- 
\ference, and again recomniénding to each 
the restoration of tranquillity, and the ter- 
mination of hostilities, and offering their 
joint mediation for that purpose. “fhe di- 
rections to the Ministers of the two coun- 
tries were to exhaust every effort of ami- 
cable intercession with these two Govern- 
ments, in order to effect the object in view. 
Their proposals were again, for the third 
or fourth time, accepted by Monte Video, 
and rejected by Buenos Ayres; but the 
two Governments had determined that, in 
the event of the rejection of amicable in- 
terference, they would then use forcible in- 
( terference for the purpose of bringing about 
ithe termination of those hostilities. At 
the instance of the noble Lord, I presented, 
in the early part of the Session, the instrue- 
tions which had been given by my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to Mr. Ouseley, our Representative 
in that country, and the instructions given 
by the Government of France to their 
Representative were in conformity with 
those given by my noble Friend to the 
British Representative. I should state 
that the Papers I produced included two 
despatches from Lord Aberdeen, dated the 
20th of February and the 5th of Novem- 
ber, and that these included the whole of 
the instructions which had been given up 
to the 5th of November. There were no 
other instructions given having reference 
either to negotiations, or to forcible inter- 
ference, which was contemplated as _possi- 
bly necessary in the event of the failure of 
amicable interference. The noble Lord 
will observe from these two letters what 
were the instructions upon which the Re- 
presentatives of the two Governments were 
acting up to the 5th November. These 
were the circumstances under which first 
offers of amicable mediation were made to 
the two Powers; and the noble Lord will 
see what were the circumstances under 
which, on the rejection of these offers, 
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there was to be a qualified forcible inter. 
vention. I now propose to answer the 
questions of the noble Lord. First, are 
we now at war with Buenos Ayres? [| 
consider that we are not. There has been no/ 
declaration of war. There is a blockade or- ) 
dered by these instructions of certain portsin | 
the River Plate belonging to Buenos Ayres;} 
but I do not consider that the fact of the! 
establishment of that blockade necessarily 
implies a state of war. The noble Lord 
will recollect that at that period when this 
country interfered with two other Euro- 


pean Powers, for the purpose of effecting , 
a separation of Greece from Turkey, and ” 


establishing the independence of Greece, 
there was a blockade of some of the ports, 
of the Turkish Empire; and in that case 
we were not at war with Turkey. I am 
speaking now of the blockade of certain 
ports; and the fact of such blockade no 
more implies a state of war with Buenos 
Ayres than the blockade in the former case 
implied a war with Turkey. The noble 
Lord must also recollect the circumstance 
of the blockade of the Scheldt in 1831 in-, 
stituted by the Government of which the) 
noble Lord was a Member. There was at 
that time no declaration of war with Hol- 
land; vessels were seized as in the present 
case; and the forcible interference between 
Holland and Belgium was not considered 
tantamount to war. According to the in- 
structions given them there has been a 
blockade established of certain ports of 
Buenos Ayres, and the seizure and occu- 
pation of an island in the River Plate, 
called Martin Garcia, as necessary to the 
progress of the operations. The noble 
Lord will observe that the instructions 
given to the Representatives of the two 
countries were, after the rejection of the 
offers_of amicable interference, to estab- 
lish a blockade of those ports which was 
most likely to compel the withdrawal of 
the Argentine forces under General Oribe 
from the territory of Monte Video, and to 
impede the hostile operations carried on by 
General Rosas against Monte Video; and in 
the event of further operations being neces- 
sary, to blockade Buenos Ayres itself. 
Those instructions were sanctioned; and 
that blockade has taken place. So far, 
then, for the first question of the noble 
Lord. Thenthe noble Lord asks, whether 
the operations of a hostile character on the 
banks of the River Parana have received 
the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government? 
I have already stated that no other instruc-| 
tions were issued to the Representatives of | 
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the two countries than those contained in 
the Papers laid on the Table, and, strange 
\as it may seem, there has not yet been 
\received a full and satisfactory expla- 
‘nation of the motives which led to that 
expedition that was sent up the Pa- 
rana, and that led to a conflict with 
the forces of Buenos Ayres. I am bound 
\to state that an expedition of that kind 
‘was not contemplated in the instructions 
‘given by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The noble Lord, then, will not expect me 
to say anything more than that there was 
no previous sanction of that expedition in 
those instructions; and certainly such an 
expedition was not contemplated by Her 
Majesty’s Government. With respect to 
the sale of prizes, I apprehend that 
point refers to the sale of vessels that 
were taken in the attempt to break the 
blockade. The admiral reports that the 
cargoes of those vessels were of a very 
perishable nature, and that he had not a 
sufficient number of men to spare to take 
them to a place of safe custody, and that 
it was the better for all parties to proceed 
to the sale of those vessels and their car- 
‘goes; that he did therefore do so; and that 
he kept the proceeds of the sale in charge 
for Her Majesty’s Government. Then, 
with regard to the removal of some British 
subjects, I think the noble Lord labours 
under an erroneous impression with regard 
to that transaction. It is true that some 
subjects of Her Majesty, residing at Buenos 
Ayres, who were alarmed for their personal 
security, left Buenos Ayres and came to 
Monte Video. Being in great distress, 
they applied to our Minister there, Mr. 
Ouseley, for his protection and assistance ; 
but their removal was entirely voluntary on 
their part. Mr. Ouseley attempted to find 
employment for them in Monte Video, and 
made an appeal to Her Majesty’s subjects 
there to provide temporary employment for 
them, as far as possible; but as many of 
them were agriculturists, and Monte Video 
was then in astate of siege, this was found 
to be impossible. Mr. Ouseley, therefore, 
thought it would be for their advantage to 
remove them, some to the Cape, and some 
to the Falkland islands ; but this was done 
with perfect consent and good-will on their 
part. I believe I have now answered the 
noble Lord’s questions, as far as I can 
without entering upon a discussion which 
would not be advantageous for the public 
interest. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL did not wish to enter 
upon a general discussion on this subject ; 
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but he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would, as soon as possible, afford them 
further information respecting it. Like his 
noble Friend, he did not understand in 
what manner Mr, Ouseley was to act, 
what answer he got when he arrived, 
in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, 
or what terms had been actually pro- 
posed to the Government of Ranuen 
Ayres, and had been refused by that 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
said we were not at war, and un- 
doubtedly a blockade did not constitute 
war. But he believed ships had been 
taken and ordered for sale, and, as the 
right hon. Gentleman stated, these were} 
belligerent operations, and such as he 
thought would require some Order in Coun4 
cil to justify the admiral who had so acted. 
With respect to the British troops engaged 
in the expedition, Lord Aberdeen’s in- 
structions were, that they were not to be 
disembarked or to engage in any opera- 
tions beyond what were requisite for the 
occupation of a particular island, ‘ or for 
the security of the combined forces, or the 
success of the expedition,’’ That was a 
large authority, ork was proper the 
House should know in what respect the 
military operations were necessary. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, he had two 
other questions to ask on the same subject. 
About two centuries ago the Dutch sailed 
up the Medway, much in the same man- 
ner in which Her Majesty’s fleet sailed up 
the River Plate. He would ask, whether 
that was considered war? Subsequently 
another fleet, being the combined squad- 
rons of Russia, France, and England, 
blockaded another fort, entered another har- 
bour, and destroyed another fleet-—namely, 
the fleet of Turkey. Was that considered 
war? Ie could see no distinction between 
these cases. Would it satisfy the friends 
of peace to say that we were not at war,, 
when ships were taken, and many lives} 
lost in the gallant achievements of Captain | 
Hotham and his friend Captain Hope ?! 
Would it satisfy the Quakers to be told 
that, when all the circumstances of war 
occurred, as at Navarind and in the Med- 
way, when there was so much loss of, 
human life, and the capture of an enemy’s 
ships, this was all done, and yet that we 
were in a state of profound peace? He; 
was at a loss to know what was war, if this) 
was not. \ 

Sm R. PEEL: The records of the year 
1827 willshow that theactionfoughtat Nava- 
rino did not constitute war between Turkey 
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and England. I understood the noble Lord 
to ask whether there had been any declara- 
, tion of war between Buenos Ayres and 
’. England, and whether we were at war or 
at peace with that country. My reply was, 
that a blockade had been established, in 
virtue of the instructions given to the 
British Minister ; that a blockade did not 
‘necessarily amount to a state of war; and 
that, speaking of the international relations 
jof the two countries, we are not at war with 
\Buenos Ayres. It is impossible to deny 
that whatever responsibility attaches to 
_the late operations, rests with Her Majes- 
‘ty’s Government and with their Repre- 
sentative, Mr. Ouseley; and that the gal- 
lant officers, sailors, and marines engaged in 
the expedition, are entitled to all the eredit 
of their bravery, whatever may be thought 
of the policy of the instructions of the Go- 
\vernment. I share in that admiration of 
the gallantry and spirit of the combined 
forces which has been already expressed; 
and I also look with great satisfaction upon 
the cordial union which existed between 
the two serrvices. I am not prepared at 
| present to enter upon the present state of 
our relations with Buenos Ayres. There 
may be an amicable adjustment of the 
questions at issue, and peace may be re- 
stored. I am not prepared to lay any 
Papers upon the Table at present ; but as 
soon as any information can be communi- 
cated to the House, I shall be happy to lay 
it before them. 
Subject at an end. 


CUSTOMS AND CORN IMPORTATION 
REPORT, 

The Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Corn Importation Bill was 
then read. 

Sir R. PEEL: Sir, I have two peti- 
tions to present to the House; one from 
Liverpool, in which the petitioners state 
that the commercial interests of the coun- 
try are materially prejudiced by the delay 
of the Legislature in pronouncing a deci- 
sion in regard to the commercial measures 
now before them. Iam assured that no 
petition ever left Liverpool more respect- 
ably signed ; that it received the signa- 
tures of the leading men of all political 
parties ; and that some of them are those of 
gentlemen who have been opposed to our 
measures, but who now give in their ad- 
hesion to the proposals of the Government. 
The petition received in the course of a 
few hours 414 signatures of the leading 
gentlemen in Liverpool. Every banking- 
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house in Liverpool, I am told, but with 
three exceptions, has signed it; the ma- 
naging directors of two of these being out 
of town. About 214 merchants and ship- 
owners, and 190 brokers, have signed. The 
petition, which states that the petitioners, 
having the most extensive experience, find 
that nearly every branch of trade is para- 
lysed by the delay in carrying the mea- 
sures of the Government. It further 
states— 

“ That your petitioners, while they disclaim all 

interference with due deliberation in matters of 
such vast importance, would humbly pray that an 
end may be put to their suspense by passing intoa 
law, as speedily as possible, the measures proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and which your 
petitioners verily believe will prove highly bene- 
ficial to the interests of this vast commercial 
Empire.” 
The other petition is from Manchester. 
This received its signatures in twenty-four 
hours, and has 1,122 signatures attached 
to it. It is signed by all the bankers in 
Manchester, and by fifty-five members of 
the town-council. It is also signed by most 
of the large houses engaged in the manu- 
facturing and spinning trade, in the ma- 
chine-making in the country trade, and in 
the East and West Indian, Canadian, 
United States, German, Russian, and Me- 
diterranean trades. 1 am informed that 
the amount of capital represented by the 
houses who have signed this petition is 
30,000,000/. and that the number of per- 
sons employed by them is 120,000. The 
petitioners state that— 

“Jn common with the entire manufacturing 
and commercial interests of the country, they have 
observed with the liveliest satisfaction the wise 
and comprehensive measures introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government—measures which will tend 
greatly to benefit this densely-populated district.” 


The petitioners, therefore, pray the House 

“To put an end to the doubt and uncertainty 
now existing, and to prevent the occurrence of 
commercial disasters which may seriously cripple 
the industry and resources of the country, by im- 
mediately passing into a law the Customs and 
Corn Importation Act.” 

On the Question that the Bill be now 
read a Second Time, 

Mr. E. YORKE said, he might well 
have been deterred by the difficulty of this 
subject from taking such a prominent part 
in it; but he was warned by the petition 
which he held in his hand, signed as it had 
been by an immense number of his most 
influential constituents interested in agri- 
culture, not as he had heretofore done, to 
give a silent vote upon the question, lest 
the truth of the opinion he held, as to the 
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principle of protection, should’ be brought 
into doubt, and the sincerity of the profes- 
sions he had made be suspected. His in- 
tention was to move, that this Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. If 
hon. Gentlemen on his side the House felt 
as he did, he would entreat them not to be 
deterred by what had taken place, but that 
every form of the House should be used, 
every rule which the forms of Parliament 
suggested, should be adopted in order to 
defeat this measure. In approaching this 
subject he must say, that he preferred ex- 
perience to conjecture—that which they 
knew to that which they were taught. He 
thought that a matter of such deep im- 
portance to the people of this country as 
the providing them with a cheap supply of 
food should not be treated as matter of 
hypothetical speculation. If one link of 
their speculations should fail—if one pos- 
tulate should not answer their anticipa- 
tions—if the deduetions which they drew 
should be scarcity and famine, instead of 
plenty, they would have committed a 
grievous error, which a life of repentance, 
however sincere, could not sufficiently atone 
for. He rejected the Bill because it was 


a step taken to overturn a principle which 


had hitherto been recognized invariably by 
the people of this country as identified with 
its best interests—because issue had been 
joined with regard to it on a late oceasion 
with the antagonist party in the State 
when that principle was recognized and 
adopted by a large majority of the consti- 
tuency—who returned a majority of their 
representatives in favour of that principle 
—and made those who now sat on the 
Treasury bench, the organs or conservators 
of it. He objected to the Bill, because it 
was intended to repeal law which was 
based upon that principle of protection, 
and which its authors proclaimed to be in- 
tended to give the people, irrespective of 
class interest—independent of the remu- 
nerative price to the farmers—the first ne- 
cessaries of life at a cheap rate. He found 
that the price which now obtained in this 
country, and which had obtained for some 
time, was precisely that which was caleu- 
lated by the right hon. Baronet as the 
price that marked abundance and suft- 
ciency, instead of scarcity; and he believed 
that so great was the skill and enterprise 
of the people of this country, that the pre- 
sent law, if it had not been interfered with, 
would in a short time have repealed itself, 
to the great advantage of this country. 
But they were told that this law was an 
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error—that the time of repentance was 
now come, and that the recantation of this 
error was the only thing that was neces- 
sary for the prosperity of this nation. But 
was it possible, he would ask, that that 
could be an error in 1846, which was 
denied to be so in 1842 ? Was that to be 
called an error, in a time of great commer- 
cial prosperity and general contentment, 
which was denied to be so in a period of 
great manufacturing depression? If the 
result of this measure in 1842 were sedi- 
tion and discontent, why did they not then 
attempt to conciliate the affections of the 
people, by giving up this obnoxious law? 
It had been stated, in the course of these 
debates, that no apprehensions were enter- 
tained by the agricultural body. Now, he 
represented a district which was entirely 
and purely agricultural, and, from his posi- 
tion having had on many occasions to de- 
fend the political honour of the right hon. 
Gentleman—which he did with as much 
zeal as he would have defended his own 
private integrity—he had been placed at 
issue, on more occasions than one, with the 
body which he represented; and he knew 
pretty well what their sentiments were on 
this occasion. The district he represented 
was about twenty miles in extent, with 
about 300,000 acres, which was originally 
one vast morass, inhabited by the winged 
denizens of the mogr and by lawless men; 
but now it was a happy and fertile district, 
being one of the greatest corn-growing dis- 
tricts in the kingdom, as authentic returns 
would show. To obtain this agricultural 
eminence they had to contend with great 
natural disadvantages, both by land and 
water; and to surmount these difficulties, 
he was informed that not less than five 
millions sterling had been laid out upon 
the land. That amount had been laid out 
in the faith that protection would be con- 
tinued. But for that the lands would never 
have been cultivated. He urged this par- 
ticularly with a view to show that the 
charge of laziness and indolence brought 
against the agricultural body was not an 
honest nor a fair charge. Even now the 
annual expenditure upon that land was 
about 80,000/., the local taxes for that 
purpose varying from 3s. to 20s. in the 
pound, This was not done to enhance the 
value of the land—it was done for the sake 
of security, for there was not a moment in 
which the waters of the district might not 
inundate them, and destroy not only the 
hopes of the agriculturist, but all the be- 
nefits which were at present conferred 
3A 
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upon the country through the civilization 
and cultivation of the district. He had 
received several letters upon this subject 
from men practically acquainted with the 
subject, with which he must trouble the 
House, in order to show how the measure 
would affect them if the prices were re- 
duced, which he could show would be the 
case, not perhaps this year or the next, be- 
cause the employment of railways had 
placed an increased consumption of food 
within every man’s reach; but when this 
enormous demand for labour was with- 
drawn, and the labour market had returned 
to its former level, then the trial of this 
measure would come, and it would be for 
them and for the world to judge whether 
it were successful. One gentleman with 
whom he was well acquainted, said, that 
the effect of this measure would be to 
reduce rents one half, and that it would 
destroy the tenants’ capital to the extent 
of two-thirds. It was difficult to say how 
it would operate upon labour, as the drain- 
age of the district must be maintained ; 
but it would certainly be reduced to the ex- 
tent of one-third. Another gentleman 
mentioned that he knew a farmer in the 
district who intended to drain a large por- 
tion of his farm this year; but he had 
stopped when he heard of Sir Robert 
Peel’s propositions, as he was quite cer- 
tain that if those measures passed, the 
outlay would not be repaid. That farmer 
considered there would be no alteration of 
prices this year, though he did not believe 
there was such a deficiency as was appre- 
hended; but if the harvest of next year 
should be an average one, the price of 
wheat would be 40s. to 45s. per quarter, 
labourers’ wages would be reduced 2s. a 
week, and many would be altogether 
thrown out of employment. To show that 
there was great ground for apprehending a 
fall in the price of wheat, he might state 
that a gentleman who was well known in 
Gloucestershire, had recently mentioned 
that he had imported a quantity of white 
wheat from Odessa, which, after all ex- 
penses were paid, stood him in 37s. a 
quarter. Now, it was impossible for British 
agriculturists to compete with such prices 
as these. He found, from calculations 
made some years ago, when wheat was 
56s. a quarter, that the cost of manual 
labour which entered into the growth of a 
quarter of wheat, from the time it was 
sown till it was brought to market, was 
17s. 2d. a quarter. With regard to the 
burdens on land, he might state that he 
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had received a letter from a gentleman, 
who had transferred his capital from this 
country to France, that he had obtained 
land as good as the generality of our 
northern soils; and that, under the four- 
course system, he found that the burdens 
on that land were only 21s. 6d. per acre. 
Now, it was well known that the burdens 
on land in this country amounted to 60s. 
per acre. He would ask, then, how was 
it possible for either landlord or tenant to 
farm his land under a system of unre- 
stricted competition, when there was so 
much difference between this country and 
neighbouring ones? It had been asked 
what good had the farmers derived from 
protection? He thought what he had al- 
ready stated was a sufficient answer to 
that question. But he recollected well, 
that in 1822 Dantzie wheat was selling at 
30s. a quarter. The British farmer was, 
at that time, in a state of deep distress ; 
but it was the protection against the in- 
troduction of this and other wheat that 
saved him from utter and entire ruin. In 
a pamphlet which was published by a gen- 
tleman whom he knew very well—one of 
the most practical farmers in the country 
—it was stated that the loss a farmer, on 
a farm of 400 acres, would sustain by pro- 
tection was 3471. 12s. 8d., while his loss 
by free trade would be 8261. 9s. 3d., mak- 
ing a gain in favour of protection of 
4781. 16s. 7d. a year. Te had other eal- 
culations from other farmers, to the same 
effect; one of them in particular, showing 
that he would lose, by the proposed mea- 
sure, about 95/1. more than his entire rent, 
for which Sir Robert Peel offered, by way 
of compensation, about 1d. an acre. It 
had also been shown that the rate of mor- 
tality was greater at a time of a low price 
of corn than at other periods. Pauperism 
had been found, beyond the slightest pos- 
sible doubt, to increase during a season of 
low prices. Mr. Tooke had also shown 
the effect of periods of low prices to have 
been inimical to property. Nor was it 
alone the records of modern times that 
showed this effect; for, in the records of 
the British Museum, in the Papers of Sir 
Simond D’Ewes, of the date of 1641, the 
same evils were spoken of. As regarded 
the operation of the intended measure, 
what he would ask, was the effect it was 
supposed it would produce ? Was the mea- 
sure intended to produce high prices or low 
prices? The intended object surely could 
not be the production of a high price, 
because that would not suit the views of 
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the manufacturers. Still he had a right 
to conclude that the Ministry desired high 
prices, because their arguments went to 
support that point. Relaxation, they said, 
had shown an increase of price. They 
had ‘quoted articles where relaxation of 
duty had caused the rise of price ; but he 
could not avoid noticing that the Ministers, 
while quoting these articles, had most care- 
fully abstained from naming corn, and had 
only noticed those articles which were 
capable of being manufactured. Now, if 
the Ministerial argument was correct, it 
should stand thus—that the relaxation of 
price tended to make articles dear, and 
that total removal tended to make them 
dear also. If the argument were applied 
to corn, the House would see the nature of 
the change that must follow, that was, if 
the argument were correct. But it was 
said, the aim of the change was to obtain 
a moderate price; but the answer to that 
would be found in the operation of the 
present law, which produced moderate 
prices. Therefore, the alteration of that 
law was not required; and, indeed, many 
hon. Members of that House had placed 
the whole question in its proper light. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham had 
said that protection had considerably sup- 
ported labour. But he could quote another 
authority likely to be heard on one side of 
the House at least, no less a man than 
Earl Fitzwilliam, a great agriculturist; 
and the opinion of the noble Lord was, 
that without protection the farmer would 
be ruined and the labourer starved. He 
(Mr. Yorke) should scarcely have thought 
it necessary to extend his observations; 
but as much of the introduction of the pre- 
sent measures might be attributable to a 
moneyed combination out of that House, 
he wished to say he should be ready to re- 
sist the attacks of that body as much as 
possible, and give his opposition to the 
measure of Corn Law repeal. He would 
refer to the feelings of the poor with re- 
spect to the anticipated measure. Did 
hon. Members of the House find them- 
selves acquainted with the feelings of the 
poorer classes? Many persons held the 
opinion, that nothing was to be dreaded 
from the feelings of the labourer. If such 
was the opinion, hon. Gentlemen were 
highly mistaken. On that question—the 
question of the feeling of the labourers— 
he had received a communication from a 
poor, but intelligent man, who said that in 
the neighbourhood from which he wrote, 


there was not a village in which the people 
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were not ready to assert, by brute force, if 
necessary, their right to taste of the fruits 
of their own labour; and he added that 
every village in the vicinity was ripe for 
outrage at the first reduction of wages. 
The working classes, be it remembered, 
were well tutored by the press—by such 
papers as the Dispatch, and other publica- 
tions of a similar nature. He assured the 
House that great apprehensions existed in 
the agricultural districts as to the effects 
of this measure; and he held the right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury bench re- 
sponsible for occasioning those apprehen- 
sions. It was too much for the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) to say, that he con- 
fessed his share in that responsibility, and to 
plead that such a confession should shield 
him from punishment. This was the first 
time he (Mr. Yorke) had ever heard that a 
confession of guilt was an indemnity against 
punishment. It was true that the fact of 
confession was often taken into considera- 
tion by a Judge, and, combined with proof 
of previous good character, afforded a rea- 
son for mitigation of punishment ; but this 
was the first time he had heard that a con- 
fession of guilt was a ground of exemption 
from punishment; and certainly the arbiter 
elegantiarum of the criminal law of this 
country ought to be the last person to in- 
troduce such a principle. He did not hesi- 
tate to say that, if this experiment should 
fail, Her Majesty’s Ministers would be ex- 
posed to the heavy and severe denunciation 
of those whom they had betrayed. A mea- 
sure of this enormous change should not 
be allowed to become law without a search- 
ing investigation. Bad as the change 
would be on agriculture generally, what, 
he would inquire, would be the effect on 
the titheowner, whose income had been 
fixed upon the price of corn some years 
since. Look also at other relations. 
The Property Tax assessment reached 
200,000,0002. ; but this taxation had not 
been properly or fairly distributed. A 
fairer distribution, therefore, should be 
made of the burdens of this tax. All 
should bear taxation, and bear it equally, 
and, reminded by proceedings which some- 
times took place in a locality in the county 
he represented, he would say, if the House 
would permit him, that the nation should 
be handicapped, and the burdens it had 
to bear be placed on those who were able 
to bear them, in order that all might start 
fairly upon the great national race they 
were appointed to run. The whole fiscal 


regulations should be changed if the pre- 
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sent measure passed, and abundant rea- 
sons existed for a sweeping change of this 
character. A well-known public writer, 
Mr. John Macgregor, stated, that the Ex- 
cise law, as it stood, might be changed for 
the good of the nation at large, as also the 
poor and other laws now pressing so heavily 
onthe community. He would not therefore 
give his support to the measure of the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Government 
without a complete remodelling of taxation. 
When the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) the 
Member for the city of London, in 1829, 
first brought forward his plan of a fixed 
duty, the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, refer- 
ring to the Tithe Commutation Act, told 
the noble Lord that if, when he passed that 
Act, he had any intention of altering the 
basis on which it was framed, he was guilty 
of a gross fraud on the public. And now, 
adopting the same language, he would tell 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, if, in 1842, when 
the Corn Bill of that year was passed, they 
had any intention of altering the basis on 
which it was framed—and he had come to 
the conclusion that they had all along been 
arguing against their convictions—they 
were guilty of a gross fraud on the country. 
He wished hon. Gentlemen opposite joy of 
their new allies on the Treasury benches. 
They would use theur for the purpose of 
striking this one blow, and when struck 
they would discard them, having no trust 
in the metal of which they were composed. 
The right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Treasury looked to posterity for in- 
demnity, and no doubt the pen of the faith- 
ful historian would do him justice. The 
historian would say of him, that, gifted with 
great natural and possessing many acquired 
powers, notwithstanding some slight de- 
viation in former years from the straight 
course of political wisdom, he was again 
trusted on account of his professions by a 
great party, whom he again deceived. He 
would say that he stood alone against the 
party he had betrayed ;— 
“ He stood alone amidst his band, 
Without one trusting heart or hand.” 

In conclusion, he begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Sir J. Y. BULLER hoped the House 
would not think he was intruding on its 
time, if, on the present occasion, he occu- 
pied it for a few minutes. In the year 
1842, he supported the proposals of the 
Government, and he had done so because 
he had felt that it was for the advantage of 
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the country; and he had believed that those 
interests which had been then affected, 
would not again be subjected to change. 
Certainly he had presumed that no further 
alteration would take place while the right 
hon. Baronet continued in office. When he 
had heard of further alterations, he had 
deeply deprecated them. He felt the 
greatest disappointment that further change 
should have been meditated, nor had he 
yet recovered from his disappointment, 
though taking the course he intended to 
take. The hon. Member who had just ad- 
dressed the House, had stated that the 
constituencies of the country feared the 
prospect of change. He assured the 
House that such was the state of feeling 
in the district which he had had the ho- 
nour to represent. The measure would 
create a great alteration in the manage- 
ment of estates and farms. Many would 
suffer. He did not mean to say that far- 
mers who held large tracts of land were 
men likely to feel distress, because they 
were men of capital, and perhaps by the 
aid of skill and industry would oceupy 
nearly the same position after the expira- 
tion of three years as at present. If land- 
ed proprietors did not suffer, they would 
only avoid it by a change in the manage- 
ment of their estates, and by keeping down 
their outgoings to a very low degree. One 
of the largest expenses on an estate was 
the keeping of farming buildings in re- 
pair. This, however, could not be follow- 
ed if this measure passed into a law. One 
effect of the change would be to make 
small farms great. It would not be attend- 
ed by any good result to say that men 
ejected from a farm could go to the manu- 
facturing districts and there earn their 
bread. To change the occupation of the 
mind or body, even in the time of youth, 
was difficult; but to force a man to do so 
at forty years of age was but to deliver 
him over to misfortune and misery. But 
why had the measure been introduced ? 
It was not because trade had declined. 
He looked for a reason, and he found it 
had been stated that a partial destruction 
of the food of the Irish people had taken 
place. It would have tended better to 
have cured a temporary difficulty had the 
ports been opened, and corn admitted to 
feed the people, than counselling the intro- 
duction of a measure the full effect of which 
would not be fully felt for some years. 
The titheowners would be injured, and 
the agriculturists would be injured; the 
measure would be fraught with injury, 
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while to the people of Ireland it would 
afford no effectual relief. 

Mr. M‘GEACHY could not shelter him- 
self under the wing of that most extraor- 
dinary doctrine which had been laid down 
by the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool, a doctrine mischievous in proportion 
to the respectability and weight of the 
quarter from which it had proceeded. 
Surely it was as individuals that they were 
responsible, and not as Members of any 
one sect or party. It might be true that 
every man in England who had sat in Her 
Majesty’s Councils as a Cabinet Minister, 
with scarcely an exception, was now agreed 
as to the impolicy of continuing the exist- 
ing Corn Laws, Still that would be no 
justification of his vote in favour of this 
measure, unless he were himself convinced, 
as convinced he was, that the measure was 
in itself both politic and just. In the ex- 
ercise of an unfettered and dispassionate 
judgment, and with an earnest and most 
anxious desire to arrive at a just conclusion 
upon the subject, he approached the consi- 
deration of this important question. Hav- 
ing voted for those alterations in the Tariff 
which were equally with the present mea- 
sures of the Government objected to by 
the protectionist party, and having seen 
the good effects produced by those altera- 
tions, he confessed that he thought there 
was every encouragement to proceed in the 
same course, and to attend to that recom- 
mendation in the Speech from the Throne 
which was directly controverted by the 
Amendment now before the House. The 
question was not merely of importance 
in its commercial bearings—a light in 
which it was too exclusively regarded by 
the hon. Member for Durham and his asso- 
ciates, but, now that it had been involun- 
tarily proposed to that House by the pre- 
sent Ministry, of still greater importance 
in its political bearing. It was necessary 
to look at the question in both points of 
view; and first for the political part of the 
case, the importance of which he frankly 
admitted could not be overrated. Ina free 
country, there was no evil so great, in his 
opinion, as a loss of confidence on the part 
of the people in public men. Were there 
any, he would ask, amongst those who de- 
claimed so noisily on these topics now, 
who had ever reconsidered a vote, or re- 
scinded a decision, in order to maintain in 
office a Minister who, as they deemed, 
would guarantee the maintenance of the 
existing Corn Laws? He never supported 
the Minister in the moment of his power 
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when he thought him wrong, and that was 
a strong reason why he should not with- 
hold his support from him now, in the mo- 
ment of his weakness, when he thought 
him right. His belief was, that instead of 
a loss of confidence in public men, a fair and 
calm consideration of the course which had 
been taken during the last few months 
would, when the heat of party had subsided, 
go far to raise the character of public men, 
and to rekindle once more feelings of con- 
fidence in the integrity of statesmen. 
What were the simple facts of the case ? 
Impressed with the belief that, with an 
impending scarcity in Ireland, and in the 
general circumstances of the country, some 
prompt remedy and some important altera- 
tions in our commercial policy were indis- 
pensable, the First. Minister of the Crown 
took a step which was, in his judgment, 
worthy of the responsibilities of his office, 
and worthy of the Minister of a great 
country. On the lst of November, 1845, 
he recommended to his Colleagues the 
opening of the ports for the admission of 
foreign grain. In that proposal the Ca- 
binet did not agree, and the consequence 
was, the resignation of the Ministry. The 
difficulty of dealing with the Corn Laws 
might have been evaded by throwing up 
office in the first instance; but this, with 
the prospect of impending scarcity in Ire- 
land, the right hon. Gentleman honourably 
declined, until he had tried the expedient 
of the opening of the ports with his own 
Cabinet. Having failed in this, he re- 
signed office. He gave no opinion as to 
a successor. But to use his own words— 

“ T thought it unfair and dishonourable, under 
the impression that the noble Lord the Member 
for London would be the Minister, not to take 
those steps which I thought would diminish his 
embarrassments.” 

On the 6th of December the Ministry re- 
signed ; on the 8th of December the right 
hon. Gentleman wrote a letter to Her Ma- 
jesty— 

—“ offering the assurance of his perfect readiness 
to support, if proposed by others, those measures 
which he had himself deemed necessary” — 

And he further added, with a solicitude 
for the public service most worthy of imita- 
tion— 

“ That with regard to any increased estimates 
which the position of the country might render 
necessary, he would assume any degree of respon- 
sibility, present or retrospective, which could fairly 
attach to him.” 

Those who could take a dispassionate view 
of the case, and would endeavour to place 
themselves in the position of the right hon. 
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Baronet—a position encompassed with 
enormous difficulties—on the Ist of No- 
vember, 1845, would not pass any harsh 
judgment upon the course pursued by him 
on that occasion. It was mighty easy 
to be statesmen after the fact—to magnify 
the claims of party above the interests of 
the country; but he thought he was per- 
fectly justified in saying that, with his views 
of impending scarcity in Ireland, and of the 
advantages to be derived from a change of 
policy to the Empire at large, whatever 
might have been the seeming consistency 
of a proposal to maintain the existing 
Corn Laws, that proposal would have 
been the real treachery which you imputed 
to him, because he had thought it for 
their interests and for the interests of all 
to relieve them from the odium of stipulat- 
ing for those restrictions in such a mo- 
ment of pressure. There was but one 
point in the conduct of the political leaders 
on this question which he viewed with re- 
gret, and that was the somewhat unfair 
position which the noble Lord the Member 
for London, and the Whig party generally, 
had assumed for themselves during the 
course of these debates. They must re- 


member that they were themselves protec- 
tionists up to a very late period, as well as 
those who sat on the other side of the 


House. But now, what were the alterna- 
tives proposed by the opponents of the Go- 
vernment ? Their first proposal was a dis- 
solution of the present Parliament. Now, 
this was a very good subject for declama- 
tion, and he had heard of it before. Why, 
he recollected that when the Government 
brought in their Bill for the endowment of 
the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth 
in the last Session of Parliament, just the 
same language was held as to the violation 
of pledges. Such a precedent once set 
would lead to the most dangerous conse- 
quences. What would be the practical re- 
sults? Would such a course insure the 
calm, dispassionate, deliberate adjustment 
of conflicting claims on this or any other 
important question? Why, the result 
would be this, that you would have the 
country governed one year by Exeter- 
hall and the Anti-Maynooth Conference 
Committee, and the next by No. 17, Old 
Bond-street, and the Central Protection 
Society and its affiliated branches. Both 
to the electors and the elected the evil ten- 
dency of such a system would become more 
clearly apparent from the present embar- 
rassment of many representatives and of 
many constituencies. Public men in Eng- 
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land would henceforth be content to pledge 
themselves to do their duty, according to 
their view of the merits of every question 
as it was proposed for their consideration ; 
and the electors would remember the advice 
of a great statesman, no mean authority 
on questions of constitutional right—Mr. 
Burke, who declared, that— 

“ They are not under a false show of liberty, 
but in truth to exereise an unnatural, inverted 
domination, tyrannically to exact from those who 
officiate in the State, not an entire devotion to 
their interests, which is their right, but an abject 
submission to their occasional will, extinguishing 
thereby, in all those who serve them, all moral 
principle, all sense of dignity, all use of judgment, 
all consistency of character, whilst, by the very 
same process, they give themselves up, a proper, 
a suitable, but a most contemptible prey to the 
servile ambition of popular sycophants, or courtly 
flatterers.” 

There was one resignation which had been 
both offered and accepted on the present 
oceasion, which furnished a deplorable com- 
mentary on the justice of that view. If 
one man more than another in that House 
had shown an entire devotion to the public 
interest—to the cause of the suffering and 
helpless, wherever they were to be found, 
that man was the noble Lord (Lord Ash- 
ley) who for so many years represented the 
county of Dorset in Parliament. That no- 
ble Lord stood in no need of praise ; his 
name would long live in the best affections 
of his countrymen ; but that cause would 
hardly commend itself to the hearts of the 
people of England (and he thanked God 
that he did not feel it to be his duty to de- 
fend it) which involved in its maintenance 
the exclusion of such a man as Lord Ash- 
ley from Parliament. The other alterna- 
tive proposed by the opponents of the Go- 
vernment was a compromise apparently in 
the shape of a fixed duty. Now, that ap- 
peared to him the most curious expedient 
for getting out of a difficulty that ever 
entered the mind of man. Why, the 
proposal of a fixed duty on corn by the 
Conservative party would involve precisely 
the greatest amount of political dishonesty 
that could by possibility be brought to 
bear upon the question. Why, this was 
precisely the point and pith of their contest 
with the Whig party at the election of 
1841, so far as that contest turned upon 
the question of the Corn Laws, the merits 
of the sliding-scale as against the fixed 
duty. How could they, having deliberately 
made choice of the sliding-scale, now that 
that scale had slid from under them—how 
could they with common decency come for- 
ward now and propose a fixed duty when 
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that measure was repudiated by its own pa- 
rents? Where was the man to be found 
who would boldly come forward and pro- 
pose to the country the formation of an 
Administration on the basis of a perma- 
nent fixed duty on the importation of fo- 
reign corn? The protectionist party com- 
plained of the tortuous and ambiguous po- 
liey of the right hon. Gentleman. Now, 
he asked them what was their own ? 


« Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur.” 


Was there any man among them bold 
enough to stand by the sliding-scale ? 
Would they support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Pontefract? The strong- 
est arguments in fayour of some change in 
our present policy was to be drawn from 
the social position of the country under the 
existing laws, and more especially from the 
condition of those for whose especial bene- 
fit it was said those laws ought to be main- 
tained. The attack and the defence of 
the Corn Laws now rested alike on zeal 
for the good of the poor, and on an en- 
lightened regard for the interests of the 
great body of the people. It was to be re- 
gretted that, in these days, the science of 
political economy, most important as it 
was, had come to be confounded too much 
with the science of government, that more 
comprehensive science which an eminent 
writer had so well described in saying— 

“* We may lay it down that the popular counsel 
given in our days to Governments is continually 
to favour the development of industry ; it is to 
this point that we are now to make all our studies 
converge. But, according to our views, it is to 
higher objects that Government should direct its 
aims; it is upon the whole of what constitutes the 
national well-being ; it is upon the relations, upon 
the proportions which ought to exist between dif- 
ferent conditions, between different classes of citi- 
zens, in order that they may mutually aid each 
other, that all may supply the wants the one of the 
other ; that all may unite hope to the feeling of 
security; that all, in short, may be enabled, by 
the development of their energies, to enjoy acti- 
vity in calm.” 

Now, a good law must surely have pro- 
duced good effects on the condition of the 
labourer. We allowed the state of the 
manufacturing operative to be precarious, 
that it must still remain such, after they 
had made this alteration in the Corn Laws; 
but those who were answerable for his con- 
dition were now tenfold more answerable 
from the tone adopted in the Anti-Corn- 
Law agitation; they asked them to assent 
to an alteration of these laws; and, if evil 
should ensue, they would make them hea- 
vily responsible by the projected alteration 
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in the law of settlement for such contingent 
evil. He did not say—for he did not be- 
lieve—that the Corn Law had produced 
the existing state of things; but could that 
law be defended by a reference to the state 
of the agricultural labourers? The extreme 
lowness of their wages, the difficulty of 
living, were so notorious as to make it a 
common expression, ‘‘ It is a wonder how 
they live;’’ and so it was; and so it was 
also in 1789 with the peasantry of France, 
as any one might see who would consult 
the instructive pages of Arthur Young upon 
the subject. They knew what occurred in 
the one case: was it patriotic, or wise, or 
statesmanlike, to shut our eyes to the pos- 
sible consequences of our own neglect in the 
other ? He would notice one circumstance, 
which made a deep and lasting impression 
on his mind. In the month of July, 1844, 
the then Bishop of Ely addressed a letter 
to his clergy, in which he said— 

“The accounts received of incendiary fires in 
Suffolk are so alarming that I feel it my duty to 
call the attention of the clergy of my diocese in 
that county to this distressing state of things. At 
one of the late fires in Suffolk, it is reported that 
there were great crowds of women and children 
who jeered the men who were laudably engaged in 
working the engines; and, as the different parts of 
the roof gave way, and the flames burst forth with 
greater violence, they showed their gratification 
by loud cheering. Iam sure that this communi- 
cation will be read with great sorrow by every 
conscientious parish priest, and will prove to him 
the necessity for increased exertions to check this 
flagrant wickedness.” 

Now, whatever difference of opinion might 
exist as to the cause, no doubt existed as 
to the fact of this awful occurrence. 

“ Causa latet—vis est notissima.” 

Since he had read that letter, nothing but 
his feelings of deference to the knowledge 
of the right hon. Gentleman on questions 
of commercial policy would ever have ex- 
tracted from him a vote in favour of main- 
taining the existing Corn Laws. He must 
be a bold man indeed, who would now, in 
the teeth of such a fact as that—and it 
was not an isolated fact—and in the teeth 
of the unanimous assent of all the leading 
statesmen of England, maintain a system 
of laws for the special benefit of the agri- 
cultural peasantry, which, to say the very 
least, had co-existed with such a state of 
things as that described in the letter quoted 
from the Prelate who, only eighteen months 
ago, presided over the diocese of Ely. It 
was a most fallacious argument to adduce, 
that the state of the poor in this country 
was no worse than it was in other countries. 
The real question was, what was their rela- 
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tive position with reference to the rich ? 
Had they advanced in their comforts in pro- 
portion to the advances made by the classes 
above them ? When the inequalities of so- 
cial condition in a nation became too great, 
all history taught but one fearful lesson as 
to the result. It was very easy to talk of 
our Constitution as a territorial Constitu- 
tion; yet the men who now talked most 
loudly of the rights of electors were, in 
many cases, the very men who had de- 
graded that most important class—the ten- 
ant farmers of England—into the mere 
political tools of their party purposes. And 
he confessed, that in coming to a conclu- 
sion upon that question, the old Spanish 
proverb had had considerable weight with 
him,—‘‘ Show me your friends, and I will 
tell you what you are;’’ and when he look- 
ed to the friends of the Government on the 
present occasion, what did he find? Was 
my Lord Talbot, for example, resident 
amongst the undrained lands and the agri- 
cultural helots of the county of Bucking- 
ham? Or were many other enlightened 
agriculturists, who supported these mea- 
sures, answerable for the condition of Sus- 
sex, where a large farmer told a friend of 
his (Mr. M‘Geachy’s) the other day, as 
they were looking at a field in which there 
was a lamentable preponderance of thistles 
over turnips, ‘“‘that he must own he had 
been very unfortunate in his turnips this 
year, but that for his part he never saw 
any harm come of thistles?’’ It only re- 
mained for him to express his earnest hope 
that, when that measure had passed, they 
should proceed to othermeasures calculated 
to meet the wants of the great mass of the 
people, their moral and intellectual, as well 
as their physical wants; and, looking at 
the state of some of our great manufac- 
turing towns, he thought that there was 
now a noble opportunity for employing 
that enormous fund of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, now likely to be useless for the 
purposes for which it was raised, in erecting 
some peaceful trophy of their victory, and 
for identifying the names of their leaders, 
not with the remembrance of a temporary 
and evanescent and most questionable agi- 
tation, but with some permanent establish- 
ments for the relief of the poor, the desti- 
tute, and the oppressed. For these and 
other reasons he had come, after full and 
earnest thought upon the subject, to the 
conclusion that it was the course most con- 
sistent with the duty he owed to the con- 
stituency he represented, with the duty he 
owed to the great interests of the country, 
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and with that duty which he owed to his 
own personal honour, to give his cordial 
and earnest support to the measures now 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government; 
convinced as he was that they were mea- 
sures which would tend to promote the ge- 
neral welfare of all classes of the commu- 
nity, and place the future greatness and 
prosperity of this Empire upon the one sole 
foundation upon which that greatness and 
that prosperity could securely rest — 
namely, the loyal affections of a contented 
and confiding people. 

Mr. PACKE observed, that the hon. 
Member who had last addressed the House 
expressed a hope with respect to the ap- 
propriation of the funds of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League. He, however, believed that 
those funds had been raised for the pur- 
pose of agitation, and that they never 
would be applied to any other purpose. 
Much as he admired the tact and ability of 
the right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and often as he had support- 
ed him upon the other side of the House, 
and frequently upon this (the Ministerial) 
side of the House, yet he was compelled to 
say he had not as yet heard a single argu- 
ment adduced in favour of a repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The present state of Ireland 
had been alluded to as a reason for the pro- 
posal of the present measure affecting corn; 
but he, for one, declared that he could see 
no connection between a remedy for the 
distresses of the people of Ireland, and the 
total repeal of the Corn Laws on the Ist 
day of February, 1849. The right hon. 
Baronet had maintained that another 
powerful argument in favour of free trade 
was to be found in the national prosperity 
that had existed for the past three years 
under the system of relaxed duties. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down also 
remarked, that the consequences of such 
relaxation had been so encouraging that he 
was prepared to record his vote in favour of 
still further reductions. Why, did not the 
hon. Member know that the prosperity of 
the past three years had been in conse- 
quence of that very protection which it was 
now sought to abolish ? Nevertheless, that 
prosperity was adduced as an argument in 
favour of free trade. This prosperity had 
likewise been brought about by the prospe- 
rous harvest, and the increased production 
of the land under an improved system of 
agriculture. But if the law of 1842 was 
now to be altered, faith would be broken 
with the farmers, who had invested their 
capital believing that protection would be 
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extended to the produce of their industry. 
When they were told that they might im- 
prove their land, and thus obtain great be- 
nefit from the measures of free trade, he 
must say, that they might be pushed too 
far, and that they could not improve their 
land by the same process as they im- 
proved their manufacturing system. When 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
visited Glasgow, he told his auditory there 
that the right hon. Baronet had treated the 
agricultural party with great unkindness, 
for he had left them to speak for them- 
selves. But he thought, when that noble 
Lord went back to Glasgow, he would be 
able to tell them that the agricultural 
party, both by the number and the excel- 
lence of their speeches, had defended 
themselves pretty well. But he agreed 
with the noble Lord that the right hon. 
Gentleman had treated his supporters with 
great unkindness. If he had told his sup- 
porters last December what he was going 
to do, they would not have committed 
themselves so much as they did, and cer- 
tain hon. Friends of his would not have lost 
their seats inthis House if they had known 
the views of the right hon. Baronet. They 
had been often told that they ought not to 


refer to old speeches, as these were alto- 


gether beside the question. Now it was 
very well for hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
complain of their finding fault with Govern- 
ment for having deserted them; but he 
should be glad to know if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport, or the hon. Member for 
Durham, were to get up and declare that 
they had been converted to the cause of 
protection, would not Covent Garden ring 
with astonishment and indignation? The 
election of South Nottingham, and the re- 
jection of Lord Lincoln, was one proof of 
the feelings of the agriculturists towards the 
Government. Another was the meeting 
which was held at Loughborough, on the 
borders of South Notts, where strong reso- 
lutions were passed, and much indignation 
expressed by the agriculturists at the mea- 
sures proposed by Government. If a gene- 
ral election were to take place, there would 
be the greatest possible distrust of the Go- 
vernment and of all public men whatever. 
He objected to the measure, because as 
yet he had heard-no reason for its adop- 
tion; and he believed its effect would be 
seriously and vitally injurious to the best 
interests of the country. He objected to 
it, secondly, because it was a breach of 
faith with the constituencies of the Empire 
—and above all, he objected to it because, 
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in the words of a late Member of the Ca- 
binet—a nobleman who was not only noble 
by birth, but noble by his political charac- 
ter, he objected to it because he could not 
support the Government without a viola- 
tion of his consistency and honour. 

Mr. FOX MAULE hoped the House 
would allow him to make a few observa- 
tions upon this question. He did so from 
feeling it was right that those who were 
connected solely with the landed property 
of the country, and who had nothing else 
to look to, ought to state the grounds 
upon which they supported the proposition 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He could 
not say of that proposition that it had his 
entire and cordial approval, because it did 
not go to the extent he wished it to pro- 
ceed. It fell short of that which he con- 
sidered requisite to remedy the difficulties 
it was proposed to meet; but nevertheless, 
such as it was, he for one accepted it with 
gratitude, and he should endeavour to give 
it his most cordial support. He had listen- 
ed to the hon. Gentleman who proposed 
the Amendment, and he confessed he felt 
some difficulty in accounting for the state- 
ment he had made with reference to the 
feelings this measure had created, not only 
in the breasts of landlords, but in the 
breasts of farmers and agricultural labour- 
ers on this side the Tweed. It had been 
his duty, ever since the measure had 
been proposed, to investigate the feelings 
which existed towards it in that coun- 
try and among that class to which he 
more immediately belonged; and he had 
no hesitation in publicly declaring that the 
result of that investigation had been this— 
not only was there no panic among the 
landlords, or among the farmers, but in 
spite of all that had been said, agricultural 
arrangements were proceeding with an in- 
creased activity from day to day. He 
would state to the House, in reference to 
the observations which had fallen from the 
other side, a practical example of that 
which he had mentioned. When this pro- 
position was first made, a document was 
laid before a public meeting emanating 
from one to whom, however he might have 
sometimes differed upon the means he took 
to advocate this question, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying the country was under a 
very deep debt of gratitude for his exer- 
tions. He meant the hon. Member for 
Stockport. The letter which that hon. 
Gentleman addressed to the farmers of the 
kingdom, shortly after this measure was 
proposed, had been widely canvassed in his 
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county, at many of the largest markets 
there; and within ten days after the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment had developed his measures, the far- 
mers, who he would not say were in the first 
instance anxious for them, but after having 
seen and heard the arguments in their sup- 
port in that letter, they came to the con- 
clusion, that instead of being put off for 
three years, their interests would have been 
best consulted had the abolition of the 
Corn Laws taken place at once. Such was 
his own conclusion; and he must say, that 
he looked with regret upon the proposed 
measure of the Government, because it 
contained provisions for maintaining the 
present Corn Laws for a further period of 
three years; and he also looked with regret 
upon the time which had already intervened 
since the right hon. Gentleman had pro- 
posed this measure, and which he feared 
must yet intervene before even the measure 
of the right hon. Gentleman could be car- 
ried into effect. He could not but remem- 
ber that on the Ist of November last the 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed, on 
account of the apprehended scarcity both 
in Ireland and in this country, to open the 


ports for the free admission of foreign grain. 
We had now arrived at nearly the end of 
March, and still there was no decided pros- 
peet of even the partial remedy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government being carried through 


that House of Parliament. He certainly 
had anticipated, and had hoped, before 
that House should separate for the Easter 
recess, that the measure would at any rate 
have passed that tribunal ; but he regretted 
to think that, during the next week, they 
were to have mixed up with that debate 
another subject of the deepest importance 
to a neighbouring country; and the expe- 
rience which he had had of Irish debates, 
forbad him to hope that the present mea- 
sure would be read a third time in that 
House before the Easter recess. Under 
all the circumstances, he could not antici- 
pate that before the end of May at least, 
any advantage could be expected to accrue 
from it. He could not find fault with the 
length of time which the discussion of that 
subject had already occupied; for every 
one had a right fully to speak upon so im- 
portant a subject, particularly if he felt 
that his interests were affected. The land- 
lords had stated that it was a question in 
which they were deeply concerned. He 
(Mr. F. Maule) must say he believed that 
in his county the interests of the landlords 
would be as safe after this measure should 
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become law, as they were at present ; and 
he not only believed that the alarm which 
they expressed now was groundless, but he 
was surprised at the conduct of many of 
those who had, if he might use the ex- 
pression, the very groundlessness of it 
under their own immediate eyes. He knew 
one noble Lord who had withdrawn his 
proxy from the Government, and had given 
it to the noble Duke who led the protee- 
tionist party in another place ; and yet he 
knew at the same time that ten days after 
the right hon. Baronet had made his pro- 
posal known to the country, the noble Lord 
had let two farms upon his own property 
at an increased rental. He stated the fact, 
because one fact was worth a bushel of 
arguments. One farm was renewed for a 
period of nineteen years. Previously the 
rent was 480l. a year. Ten days after 
the right hon. Baronet’s proposal was made 
known, a rent was offered for the ensuing 
nineteen years of 570/. per annum ; being 
an increase of 90. a year. Hitherto the 
rent had been paid half in grain and half 
in money; the whole increase of rent was 
conditioned to be paid exclusively in money. 
The other farm was let within a few days 
afterwards. He was not acquainted with 
the precise details ; but he was within the 
mark when he stated that it had been let 
at an increased rent of 20 per cent. He 
had consulted nearly the whole of the land 
agents in the large county of Perth, and 
they could not inform him of one single 
instance within their knowledge where the 
lease of a farm having expired, the offers 
on it had not risen, and the increased offers 
had not been accepted by the landlords, 
He observed that a few days ago a petition 
had been presented in another place from 
the county of Haddington, against the 
proposed measures of the Government ; and 
yet he knew that so far from having been 
depressed in value, a farm in that county 
had not many days ago been let upon a 
new lease at the enormous price of five 
guineas an acre. These facts concurred to 
make him think that if the whole agricul- 
tural interest of Scotland were fairly to 
consider the proposed measures, the result 
would be that they would look forward to 
the issue of the principles of free trade as 
to one which would enable them to stand 
in a much improved condition with refer- 
ence to the other classes of the community. 
He looked upon those measures of Her 
Majesty’s Government as calculated to 
sooth and calm the feelings of irritation 
which might exist in our own community ; 
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but he looked also upon those measures of 
commercial freedom, as calculated to reach 
to a far greater extent, and to secure peace 
between nations and throughout the world. 
Let them look to America, and he would 
ask to what did they attribute the changed 
tone of America? He attributed it, first, to 
the calm and dignified manner in which all 
parties in this country had treated the sub- 
ject in dispute ;* but he equally ascribed it 
to those measures of freedom of trade and 
commercial liberty which had emanated 
from Her Majesty’s Government, and 
which he was sure would be found by all 
parties, whether extended to America or to 
any other country on the face of the globe, 
to be their best security for peace, whilst 
they would eventually secure to this coun- 
try an abundant supply of all articles which 
entered into the food and conduced to the 
comfort of the people. 

Mr. CHOLMONDELEY, in venturing 
to offer to the House a very few remarks 
upon the important question which now oc- 
cupied its attention, might perhaps be per- 
mitted to allude for one moment to a sub- 
ject to which an hon. Member had re- 
ferred; the allusion was to a subject which 
he had had no intention of introducing—a 
dissolution of Parliament upon this ques- 
tion. There might be many grave objec- 
tions urged against such a course; but still 
he could not but think, in spite of those 
objections, that such a course would have 
been most safe and most advisable. He 
might be told that it would be unconstitu- 
tional and dangerous — that the House 
of Commons stood to the country in pre- 
cisely the same relative position as an in- 
dividual Member stood to his constituents, 
and that the same considerations which 
would prevent the Representative from con- 
sulting his constituents as to a particular 
vote, ought to withhold the House from ap- 
pealing to the country on this particular 
question. All this he had no doubt was 
theoretically true; but how did the matter 
stand when we came to practical results ? 
He thought it might be fairly illustrated 
by one particular ease—the case of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment. On one memorable occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman had felt it neces- 
sary to resign his trust into the hands of 
those who had committed it to him. He 
had told the House the other night that he 
then thought he had taken a wrong course. 
That might have been the case constitu- 
tionally; but did the right hon. Gentleman 
wish what he had done undone? He 
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thought not. He had done it because he 
felt that honour and conscience required 
it; and for yielding to those dictates he was 
sure neither an individual Member nor 
that House would ever lose credit with the 
country. He thought that by the same 
dictates of honour and conscience the 
House was, even at this late period, bound 
to give the country an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing upon a measure which was so 
important to every one in the country. 
Surely if this measure was to become the 
law of the land, the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government would count 
his numbers with greater satisfaction, when 
he felt that he could not be accused of 
taking the country by surprise; and that 
the majority which enabled him to carry 
this measure was a majority (which he de- 
nied the present would be) which spoke 
the sense of the country. Having said 
thus much on this point, he might now 
perhaps be allowed to state in a very few 
sentences the reasons why with much re- 
gret he now found himself in opposition to 
the Government. He must say that he 
saw nothing in the state of the case, and 
heard nothing in the arguments which had 
been advanced, to change the opinions 
which he had always entertained on this 
subject. He might be met with state- 
ments of distress, famine, and pestilence 
in Ireland, and asked if such matters were 
to be treated with levity. He did not be- 
lieve that there was in this country any 
general feeling of indifference to the state 
of Ireland. But admitting even to their 
utmost extent the statements of present 
misfortune, and, going still further, ad- 
mitting all the expected calamity, he still 
thought that the Irish emergency might 
have been met at a less price than that of 
a total revolution of the whole agricultural 
interest, as well as the whole home and fo- 
reign trade of the country. When he said 
revolution, he used the word in its literal 
sense, a turning over, an absolute altera- 
tion, for such it was; it was an absolute 
revolution for good or for evil: he trusted 
it might be for good; but suppose it were 
for evil—suppose the present measure, in- 
stead of relieving Irish misery, were but to 
superadd English to Irish distress—in what 
a position should we feel ourselves ? And be 
it remembered that this measure, offering 
in case of failure so terrible an alternative, 
was brought forward, not at a moment of 
great national distress, of great depression 
of trade; it was not brought forward at an 
emergency when to avoid the certainty of im- 
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pending ruin they must embrace the alter- 
native of great possible calamity; on the 
contrary, it was proposed to them at a period 
of (with one exception) almost unexampled 
national prosperity; and with regard to 
that one exception, with regard to the 
Irish emergency, it surely would have been 
better met by the right hon. Baronet’s origi- 
nal proposition of opening the ports. He 
knew that the proposition had once been ne- 
gatived in the Cabinet; but he could not but 
think that the powers of persuasion of the 
right hon. Baronet, which had induced the 
Cabinet to co-operate in the larger measure, 
would have enabled him to carry the 
smaller; and as far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, that smaller measure, the tempo- 
rary opening of the ports, would have af- 
forded more effectual or more immediate 
relief, putting out of the question the in- 
expediency of meeting a temporary evil by 
a permanent enactment. And, as to the 
difticulty alluded to by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet of closing the ports again after ‘‘ the 
sweets of the absence of protection’’ had 
once been tasted, surely that was the most 
conclusive argument that could be adduced 
in favour of such a measure; for the de- 


gree to which ‘the sweets of the absence 
of protection” received the approval or 
disapproval of the country in general, would 
furnish the strongest possible justification 
of the abolition, or reason for the continu- 
ance, of the present system of Corn Laws. 


So much for the state of the case. With 
respect to arguments, he had promised not 
to detain the House; and after the length- 
ened discussion that had taken place, he 
was not presumptuous enough to suppose 
that he could offer anything new upon the 
subject ; but there was one point on which 
he wished to say a single word. In the 
course of his speech, the right hon. Baronet 
had endeavoured to prove that a low price 
of food and high wages went hand in hand, 
and adduced the last three years in support 
of his assertion; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman totally passed over the fact, that, 
during the last three years there had been 
a cause in operation which, however bene- 
ficial, could not be considered as permanent, 
and, consequently, was not admissible into 
a calculation of that nature. Ile alluded 
to the immense number of railroads in pro- 
cess of construction. These produced an 
immense artificial and temporary demand 
for labour, and consequent increase in 
the rate of wages; whilst good harvests 
had produced a comparatively low price 
of food; both great blessings to the 
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country, but neither of which could be 
counted on as permanent ones. He had, 
he must own, great confidence in the 
sagacity of the right hon. Gentleman; 
and he was also sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not brought forward any 
measure of the expediency of which he was 
not convinced. He was ready to admit, 
too, that, as far as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had gone, his measures had worked 
well for the country. Te trusted the re- 
sults of the present measures might be 
good, for he liked to look at the bright side 
of every question. At the same time he 
could not but see that human nature was 
fallible. The right hon. Gentleman might 
be right; but then he might be wrong, and 
that, too, upon a matter of vital import- 
ance. With the exception of Irish dis- 
tress, he believed the country to be ina 
state of great prosperity. Then, ought 
they to run this risk, and expose the coun- 
try to a great danger? He had, he re- 
peated, great confidence in the right hon. 
Baronet’s sagacity, and on ordinary occa- 
sions would strain a point, or sacrifice an 
opinion, to support him; but he could not 
but feel that this was an enormous experi- 
ment; uncalled for by present emergencies; 
tried, not at a period of great national dis- 
tress, but at a moment of almost unexam- 
pled national prosperity—an experiment 
that might, and he trusted would be, 
successful; but one whose failure would 
be so disastrous, that he could not un- 
dertake the responsibility of being one 
of those who helped to make this measure 
the law of the land. He trusted that 
in the few remarks he had ventured to 
make to the House, he had abstained 
entirely from all personalities, which had 
unfortunately prevailed but too much in 
these debates. A great cry had been got 
up, more out of that House than in it, 
against the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government. In 
this ery he did not participate, for, he said, 
that if ever there was a man who gave 
unequivocal proof of his sincerity, by his 
sacrifices, in bringing forward measures 
that he believed to be for the good of the 
country, it was the right hon. Gentleman. 
He could understand changing—honestly 
changing his opinion, and openly avowing 
that change; but that which he did not un- 
derstand was men thinking one way and 
voting another. This, he said, was the 
real mischief—this it was that went far to 
destroy the bonds of union between the re- 
presentative and his constituents—this it 
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was which really destroyed the public con- 
fidence in public men. If were to do this 
--if we were thus to 

«—__. play fast and loose with faith, 

And make unconstant children of ourselves,” 
it would do more real mischief to the coun- 
try, than all the Bills that ever were intro- 
duced into Parliament. 

Mr. H. VERNON said, that if, as it 
had been argued, Parliament was not in a 
state competent to judge of this measure, 
it was the duty of the House to address 
Her Majesty, praying Her to dissolve the 
Parliament ; and if such an Amendment 
had been moved instead of that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months, 
it would have been more consonant with 
the views expressed by hon. Gentlemen. 
Ile himself stood in a position of some pe- 
culiarity ; for he was obnoxious to those 
shafts to which hon. Members were exposed 
who had heretofore been ranged on the side 
of protection, and who had felt compelled, 
by an imperative sense of duty, to take an- 
other course—a course which was not the 
most congenial to his sentiments, nor most 
accordant with his foregone conclusions. 
He had come down to the House the other 
night in the hope that a 5s. fixed duty 
would have found advocates in many hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite benches. He 
had always considered that a moderate 
fixed duty was the best for the agricul- 
turists ; but he had been compelled, like 
all public men, to act with a great body: 
it was no use to take up an ‘insulated”’ 
position when there was a vast number of 
important questions which attached a man 
to his party. Undoubtedly, in early life, 
he had never attached himself to the party 
of the First Lord of the Treasury; and he 
had not become his supporter till in 1836 
he had seen the necessity of joining his 
standard; and, ever since, he had admired 
the wisdom and integrity of his course. 
The right hon. Baronet knew that he had 
never asked and had never received a fa- 
vour from him—[Sir R. Pee: Hear]— 
but he had given the right hon. Baronet 
his best support. With regard to the ge- 
neral question, he frankly stated, that for 
the last twenty years he had been of opin- 
ion that a 5s. duty would not throw any 
great impediment in the way of the inte- 
rests of commerce, and would not injure 
the prosperity of the country, whilst it 
would stop the evils of speculation, and 
give, if not a protection, an assistance to 
the agriculturists ; but he had always felt 
a difficulty, as a representative of an agri- 
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cultural district, in reconciling his wish to 
defer to his constituents with the interests 
of the country. A fixed duty was not now 
attainable, and in supporting the present 
proposal he was under the conviction that 
he should suffer a loss of from five to ten 
per cent in his rents. He did not hold 
that the protection which gave him this 
was a bane to agriculture ; but if there 
were any truth in political economy it 
would prove ultimately to be a landlord’s 
and not a tenant’s question ; and he felt 
bound to vote for the real interests of the 
poor, and for what would promote the in- 
dustry of the country, and, ultimately, its 
prosperity, notwithstanding any private in- 
jury done to his own interests. He must 
say, also, that throughout America he had 
found but one feeling among the friends of 
peace, who said that if we would only inte- 
rest, by prosperity, the Western States of 
America, which were invulnerable to our 
arms, and inaccessible to our commerce— 
for we had already the interests of the 
Eastern States in our favour—we should 
do more to promote the peace of America 
than all the concessions we should make in 
the Oregon or elsewhere. He had received 
a letter from a very intelligent merchant 
at Boston, who said that the effect of the 
proposed alteration in the Tariff would be 
that England would completely fortify her- 
self against all competition in manufactures, 
Again, it was not the experience of the 
three prosperous years of 1843, 1844, and 
1845, but the experience of the three fa- 
mine years of 1840, 1841, and 1842, that 
had convinced the right hon. Baronet of 
the inutility of the sliding-seale; and it 
was upon those grounds he should support 
the second reading of this Bill. 

Captain BERKELEY said, that he had 
entered that House believing that the Corn 
Laws, as they were then constituted, were 
for the good of the country, though he had 
always voted with the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton for an inquiry into them, 
as he conceived that such an inquiry was 
just and right. However, when he found 
that the noble Lord whose political opin- 
ions had generally guided his own, united 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
who, he might say, was one of the great- 
est statesmen of his time, for one purpose, 
in which neither of them, especially the 
right hon. Gentleman, could have any per- 
sonal interest, he, as a practical man, 
without pretending to understand, as some 
hon. Gentleman opposite had pretended to 
understand, political economy, felt himself 
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bound to give way to the right hon. Baro- 
net, and to vote in favour of this Bill. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that the hon. 
and gallant Officer (Hon. Capt. Berkeley), 
who preceded him, had by his political life 
in general, and by one memorable vote in 
particular, entitled himself to respect in 
all his other Parliamentary proceedings, 
for earnestness and sincerity, even where 
he did not carry conviction to his hearers. 
As to his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Vernon), who preceded the gallant Officer, 
he (Sir R. Il. Inglis) would not follow his 
speech further than to say, that one more 
full of the personal confessions of a public 
man, of the private narrative of his travels, 
of an eloge on his own high-minded princi- 
ples and consistency, he had never heard. 
For the condescension with which he obvi- 
ously regarded the weakness of those with 
whom he was now differing, in this section 
of the House, they all doubtless felt as 
grateful as they ought ; but he would not 
let off his hon. and learned Friend without 
one parting observation. He had referred 
largely to his political life ; but the date of 
his conversion to those views which now, 
so much to his own satisfaction, authorized 
him to lecture these benches, was not ear- 
lier than the 11th June last year ; for, on 
the preceding day, namely, on the 10th 
June, 1845, he found his hon. and learned 
Friend-most stoutly denying, in opposition 
to the hon. and consistent Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers) that the 
Corn Law does restrict the supply of food, 
or that it is prejudicial to the welfare 
of the country, especially of the working 
classes, or that it ought to be abolished. 
When he saw the name of Mr. Granville 
Vernon in the memorable list of the majo- 
rity of 254, nine months ago, he felt that 
that hon. Member was not the person who 
was entitled to taunt with weakness those 
who retained their own and his last year’s 
opinions. Then as to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Honiton, who had addressed 
the House with so much earnestness and 
so much ability, he must deny his right 
also to be an authority in the matter ; 
since he also, though from his speech it 
might have been thought that he was one 
who had always held his present opinions, 
and was thereby entitled to give lectures 
to others upon them, was one of the new 
converts, whose name appeared in the same 
memorable list in last year’s division against 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. Now, as to 
his right hon. Friend the Member for the 
county of Perth (Mr. F. Maule), to whom 
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that disability did not apply, he had unin- 
tentionally omitted a most important ele. 
ment in the statements which he had made 
respecting the increased rent given for 
farms in that county within the last few 
days or weeks, as if such increase proved 
the confidence of the parties in the mea- 
sures of Her Majesty's Government, and 
that agriculture was to flourish even more 
without protection than with it. The facts 
proved no such thing. The leases -were 
leases for nineteen years, granted in the 
period of the greatest depression, and re- 
newed, when renewed, in reference to the 
current value of all things. On the gene- 
ral subject of the night, after a debate of 
eighteen days, he was not presumptuous 
enough to think that on the nineteenth 
evening he could introduce any new mat- 
ter; but still there were three or four 
points to which, though he had been a 
tolerably regular listener, he did not think 
that sufficient attention had been paid. 
They were these: first, the expense of the 
experiment now under consideration ; se- 
condly, the injustice of that experiment as 
related to one of the great interests of the 
country, he meant that which was con- 
nected with tithe rent-charge ; thirdly, the 
injustice of the measure to the general ag- 
riculture of the country in the measure of 
compensation not being contemporaneous ; 
and, fourthly, admitting, what he denied, 
the extent of the existing distress, the ut- 
ter inapplicability of the proposed remedy 
to meet that distress. On the first point, 
he did not think that it had been made 
sufficiently prominent in the debates, that 
the cost of the present measure, ‘‘ that 
enormous experiment,” as his hon. Friend 
the Member for Honiton had ealled it, was 
probably not less than 1,500,0001. of 
yearly revenue. In the account ordered 
by the House to be printed on the 6th of 
February last, it appeared that a sum of 
357,2031. would, on the Ist of February, 
1849, be permanently lost, as duties on 
corn to the yearly receipts of the Exche- 
quer ; there was a further sum of 55,8791. 
as duties on other articles absolutely re- 
pealed : so much for positive loss. Then 
there was a positive outlay of above 
500,0002. sterling annually, in the shape of 
compensatory boons to the agricultural in- 
terests—some, for saving the counties the 
expense of hanging a criminal—some, 
20,0002. in one item—some, 30,0001. in 
another. But besides this loss and this 
outlay, there was the risk of enormous re- 
ductions on the existing duties on the ar- 
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ticles which were to be admitted at lower 
rates. The aggregate thus risked was 
2,326,105. Now, he would take one item 
only, that of spirits. Foreign spirits were 
now admitted at a duty of 1/. 2s. 10d. per 
gallon; henceforth they were to be ad- 
mitted at 15s. per gallon. Either the 
consumption of foreign spirits would remain 
the same, in which case the revenue would 
lose 413,7911. every year ; or it would rise, 
according to the diminished price, and, in 
that case, you would gain the same duty 
by having distributed more than half a 
million of ardent foreign spirits throughout 
the country, increasing the temptations to 
crime, as well as disturbing many of the 
existing commercial interests of the people. 
The second point to which he wished 
briefly to direct the attention of the House, 
was the gross injustice of the measure as 
related to the owner of tithe-rent-charge. 
His hon. Friend who seconded the Amend- 
ment (Sir J. Y. Buller) had with great 
force and effect impressed this point on the 
House. He would not weary the House 
by referring, except passingly, to the mea- 
sure for the commutation of tithes, which 
became law only some seven or eight years 
ago. At the time he stated that, without 


entering into the question of the divine 
right of tithes, nothing was clearer than 
that tithes were the oldest legal property 


in England. That property the owners 
did not desire to exchange for any other. 
Without their request, and against their 
interest, the Legislature compelled the 
surrender of this property in exchange for 
the present rent-charge. A bargain is a 
bargain whether made with a man in a 
black coat, or with a man in a blue coat. 
That bargain you made with the tithe- 
owner. You told him, that, instead of 
having the first interest in the soil of Eng- 
land, whether cultivated or uncultivated, 
whenever it might be brought to bear pro- 
duce, he should have hereafter, in refer- 
ence to that land only which at the date of 
the compact was under cultivation, a cer- 
tain number of bushels of wheat, at a price 
varying according to the average of a cer- 
tain number of preceding years; that 
wheat being a protected article, protected 
by the laws for the encouragement of na- 
tive industry and native produce. What 
is the case now? You introduce a mea- 
sure, without the consent of the tithe rent- 
charge owner, which is, according to your 
own showing, to diminish the value of that 
which you have given him, in exchange for 
an absolute right over all the lands of 
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England. The owners of the other inte- 
rests in those lands may possibly—though 
he (Sir R. H. Inglis) thought not with any 
certainty—hereafter, at the distance of 
some years, and with an amount of inter- 
mediate misery which has not hitherto 
been described in these debates, be ena- 
bled to recover rents equal, perhaps, to 
those at present. We have learnt now to 
produce meat by the plough ; the applica- 
tion of science to agriculture has enabled 
the farmer by his green crops to provide 
food for cattle, to a degree unknown even 
fifty years ago; and by the conversion of 
arable to pasture lands, the actual revenue 
to the lord may possibly be as great a few 
years hence as now. But there is one class 
of proprietors for whom no such resource 
is open. They are irrevocably bound to 
receive an unvarying quantity of one arti- 
cle of produce at a lower and a lower price. 
Is not the object of your measure to ensure 
a lower price? If it be not, and if such 
be not the result, you have needlessly dis- 
turbed all the social and domestic interests 
of the country ; if it be, and if it succeed, 
you have perpetrated a gross injustice not 
merely on an unprotected class, but on that 
very class which, on the faith of your own 
laws, within the last eight years, you have 
compelled to exchange their old security 
on the broad lands of England for a bar- 
gain which you are yourselves the first to 
violate. On the third point, he (Sir R. 
H. Inglis) would be very brief. He was, 
in fact, hardly able, as the House would 
perceive, to make himself heard. He re- 
ferred to the injustice done to the landed 
interest, not merely by the measure itself, 
but by the delay of the measures which 
ought contemporaneously to have been 
brought before the House. It was possible 
that the measure now on the Table might 
become law; while the compensatory mea- 
sures, however inefficient they were for 
actual relief, might not even be proposed. 
He repeated that he did not much value 
them: he thought that the transfer of 
some large portion of the poor’s rate to the 
Consolidated Fund would have been a far 
greater relief to the landed interest, while 
it would distribute the burden more equally, 
as it ought. His fourth point was, the 
utter inapplicability of the proposed mea- 
ure to the relief of the evil which it pro- 
fessed to meet. There was no more con- 
exion between them than, according to 
the popular version of the old saying, there 
was between Tenterden Steeple and Good- 


win Sands. He fully admitted that his 
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right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment was perfectly sincere in his pre- 
sent course. He could have no conceivable 
motive for it except such sincerity. He 
was to govern England on his own princi- 
ples, and not on those of any other man : 
on his own honest convictions to-day, not 
on those which he might have held with 
equal honesty yesterday. But, while he 
admitted this most fully, he could not re- 
peat, what he had stated on a former occa- 
sion, that exactly in proportion as he ac- 
quitted his right hon. Friend as a man, 
he must depreciate him as a statesman—all 
whose opinions on commercial policy must 
have been wrong for the thirty-five years 
of his past public life, if his opinions for 
the last three months were right. Though 
he did not think that a case had been made 
out for opening the ports in November last, 
that at least was, in point of time, a remedy 
more near to the disease than the measure 
now in progress. A famine is threatened 
in Ireland this spring; and you meet it by 
a measure which is to take effect on the 
Ist February, 1849. His right hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Peel) said on this day 
month, that the climax of the distress 
would be three months onward. 
searcity to be cured or relieved in Ireland 
three months hence, by importing corn 
duty-free three years since? Upon every 
ground he concurred with the Amendment 
moved, in a speech of such talent, by his 
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to the present measure, under the convic- 
tion that the price of corn in this country 
would not be at all reduced by a system of 
free trade. A return which was prepared 
at the Foreign Office last year, proved, on 
the authority of our Consuls, that the price 
of bread in England was as low as in any 
part of the world. It was a fact that bread 
in London was chaper than in Ostend and 
Antwerp, and that the steamers plying 
between England and Belgium invariably 
laid in their stock of bread in London. 
The price of inferior bread at Dantzic was 
23d. per lb., at Warsaw 31d., at Hamburg 
24d., Amsterdam 34d. At Odessa bread 
was 2id. per lb., though corn was only 
28s. a quarter, and in each of those cases 
bread in London was lower in price per lb. 
Marseilles was comparatively near Odessa, 
and drew a great quantity of corn from 
that port; and yet it was a singular fact, 
corn in Marseilles was at times dearer than 
in England. Why, then, should we be 
afraid of the effects of free trade? The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment had declared ‘ that there was a 
remarkable tendency apart from all legis- 
lation, to a decline in the price of wheat 
in this country,’’ Now this was a propo- 
sition opposed to his view. The right hon. 
Baronet had quoted in support of the argu- 
ment the average prices during periods of 
five years each, fom 1800 to 1830; but 
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hon. Friend the Member for Cambridgeshire | there was a fallacy in this argument. The 
(Mr. Yorke), though he did not quite follow | right hon. Baronet had left the question of 
him in some of the latter allusions in that | the currency entirely out of consideration. 
speech. He retained his old convictions in | When the currency assumed a natural and 
favour of his own country, and of the duty of | healthy condition, the prices rose. From 
protecting the interests of England, rather | 1825 to 1830, for instance, the price was 
than of encouraging those of Poland or | 56s. 7d.; but from 1830 to 1835, the 
Russia. He was not of that school who | average was 57s. 11d. Wool, and other 
looked with equal regard or equal indif- | articles, fluctuated in the same way, and 
ference to all other countries and to his | ultimately the same results were produced. 
own— ' He also anticipated great benefit from free 
“ Whose impartial view, trade, by opening the ports of other nations. 
Thy interests, Britain, ranks with thine, Peru.” | He felt assured that our good example 
He felt persuaded, that the great change | would be everywhere followed, and that an 
now meditated on one interest would materi- | extension of peace and civilization would 
ally affect others, which ought to be equally | be the consequence. 
dear: and believing that it would not re-| Debate adjourned. 
medy even the local and temporary evil} House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
upon which it was professed to be ground- | o’clock. 
ed, he cordially concurred in its rejection. ! 








